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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION, 


The  Author  of  the  first  Edition  of  this  work  being  unable 
from  the  press  of  other  engagements  to  prepare  a  second,  that 
task  has  been  by  him  entrusted  to  me,  and  I  have  undertaken 
it  the  more  willingly  in  the  belief  that  the  work  is  a  useful  one. 
It  is  right  I  should  add  that  I  am  solely  responsible  for  all  the 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  present  volume ;  and  they  are 
neither  few,  nor.  as  it  seems  to  me,  unimportant. 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  has  been  entirely  changed.  I 
have  divided  it  into  four  parts :  the  first  treats  of  the  Physi-* 
ology  and  Pathology  of  Childhood!,  and  includes  chapters  on 
the  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Peculiarities  of  Childhood, 
on  Hygiene,  Dentition,  Pathology,  Symptomatology,  and  The- 
rapeutics. 

Part  II.  Treats  of  General  Diseases,  including  all  the  varie- 
ties of  Fever — Continued  and  Eruptive — and  the  several 
Diathetic  Diseases — viz..  Scrofula,  Tuberculosis,  Rickets,  and 
Syphilis. 

The  Third  Part  considers  all  the  Special  Diseases  of  Children, 
arranged  in  their  proper  physiological  order — viz..  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous,  Respiratory,  Circulatory,  Digestive,  and  Urinary 
Systems ;  with  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Eye,  and  Ear. 

In  the  Fourth  Part  I  have  discussed  the  more  common  Acci- 
dents, Injuries,  Malformations,  and  Deformities — congenital 
and  acquired — of  Childhood,  including  those  connected  with 
birth. 

Lastly,  the  Appendix  of  Formulae  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  re-arranged,  though  it  must  be  confessed  with  regret  that 
in  the  present  state  of  therapeutics,  any  classification  of  drugs, 
though  convenient  in  some  respects,  is  more  artificial  and  arbi- 
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trary  than  scientifically  exact  or  trustworthy.  The  advances 
which  are  being  made  in  this  department  of  practical  medicine 
will,  it  is  hoped,  before  long  lead  to  a  sounder  system  of  thera- 
peutical classification. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  direct  special  attention  to 
the  views  I  have  advocated  in  regard  to  diathesis,  and  its  im- 
portance in  the  therapeutics  of  infancy  and  childhood.  Long 
experience  and  careful  observation  have  convinced  me  that 
herein  will  be  found  the  key  to  the  successful  treatment  of  most 
of  the  diseases  of  early  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to  particularize  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  present  volume,  they  are  scattered 
throughout  the  work,  and  some  new  chapters  have  been  intro- 
duced, while  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  may,  I 
trust,  be  considered  fairly  to  represent  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  department  of  medicine,  so  far  at  least  as 
that  is  possible  in  a  work  of  this  size. 

In  the  performance  of  my  task  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  book  as  practically  useful  as  possible,  avoiding  at  the  same 
time  too  great  diffuseness  and  the  obscurity  which  often  arises 
from  over-condensation ;  if  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  my  hopes 
will  have  been  realized. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  thank  my  friends  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox 
and  Mr.  Robert  Brudenell  Garter  for  .their  kind  assistance ; 
the  former  in  revising  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Skin ; 
the  latter  for  having  entirely  re-written  the  chapter  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye. 

A.  M. 

Georoi  Strut,  Hanovbr  Square. 
March,  1870. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  following  pages  have  been  written  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting to  the  student  and  the  practitioner  of  medicine  a  com- 
plete work  on  the  Disorders  of  Infants  and  Children,  within  a 
moderate  compass ;  together  with  such  a  series  of  observations 
upon  the  hygienic  and  general  management  of  the  young,  as 
may  lead  to  the  prevention  of  much  of  the  disease  which  now 
exists. 

In  performing  my  task,  my  aim  has  been  always  to  avoid  too 
great  diffuseness ;  as  well  as  to  supply  my  readers  with  such 
facts  as  may  lead  them  to  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  to 
overburden  their  memories  with  the  various  opinions  of  others. 

10  Charlottb  Strut,  Bedford  Square. 
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A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 
OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 


PART  I. 

ON   THE    PHYSIOLOGY  AND   PATHOLOGY   OF  CHILDHOOD. 


CHAPTER  L 

introductory'  remarks. 

The  trite  maxim,  that — a  large  and  healthy  papulation  is  the 
life  and  strength  of  a  nation^  and  the  source  of  its  success  in 
science,  art,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  can  hardly  be  quoted 
too  often :  but  though  none  probably  will  deny  its  truth,  there 
are  very  many  who  will  not  act  upon  its  precepts  that  such  an 
observation  ought  to  inculcate.  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  our 
political  economists  could  be  led  to  believe,  that  in  London  and 
most  of  our  large  towns  and  cities,  there  are  numerous  gold 
mines,  that  only  require  working  with  energy  and  perseverance 
to  yield  a  more  satisfactory  return  even  than  the  auriferous 
veins  of  Australia.  Were  the  filthy  streets  and  courts  at  pre- 
sent inhabited  by  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  swept 
away,  and  replaced  by  thorougnfares  into  which  light  and  fresh 
air  could  freely  penetrate,  the  Registrar-General  s  returns  of 
deaths  would  be  certainly  lessened :  while,  with  model  lodging- 
houses  and  other  healthy  dwellings,  many  of  the  indigent  would 
become  useful  and  respectable  members  of  society,  instead  of — 
as  now — incumbrances  upon  the  industrious.  The  facilis  de- 
scensus has  been  tested  by  many  a  poor  man,  who  driven  from 
his  miserable,  ill-ventilated  and  badly  drained  home,  has  been 
led  to  seek  a  solace  at  the  gin-palace ;  whence  drink,  idleness, 
and  poverty  have  soon  conducted  him  to  the  hospital,  workhouse, 

or  prison.     The  very  usefulness  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  instru- 
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ments  for  the  creation  of  wealth  and  all  the  luxuries  it  procures, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  us  mindful  of  their  claims ;  and 
the  most  urgent  of  these  claims  is — that  they  be  saved  from  all 
preventible  disease.  At  present — to  take  only  one  example 
from  many — scrofula,  in  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  forms  or 
complications,  runs  riot ;  and  by  it  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
either  prematurely  cut  off,  or  the  seeds  of  future  disease  are 
sown,  to  bear  subsequently  an  abundant  harvest. 

A  lengthy  statistical  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  mortality 
which  occurs  in  infancy  might  be  considered  out  of  place  in  a 
treatise  like  this :  at  the  same  time,  as  the  object  of  this  work 
is  to  furnish  information  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  the  means 
of  saving  life,  some  reference  to  this  branch  of  our  subject  may 
be  advantageously  made.  It  may  suffice  to  mention,  that  there 
is  distinct  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the  present  day  more  than 
one-fourth — in  the  unhealthy  districts  of  some  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  not  less  than  one-third,  and  even  a  greater  pro- 
portion— of  all  the  children  ushered  into  the  world  and  born  to 
endure  for  threescore  years  and  ten,  are  cut  off  within  the  first 
five  years  after  birth :  and  if  we  may  argue  from  past  experi- 
ence, there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  much  of  this  mortality 
is  due  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  majority  of  the  homes  of  the 
working  classes;  the  unjustifiable  use  of  stimulants,  drugs, 
and  quack  medicines  containing  opium,  &c. ;  the  prejudices, 
neglect,  and  ignorance  of  nurses  and  parents ;  and  to  other 
preventible  causes.  So  directly  is  infant  life  influenced  by  good 
or  bad  management,  that  less  than  a  century  ago  the  London 
workhouses  presented  the  almost  incredible  result  of  twenty- 
three  deaths  in  every  twenty-four  infants  under  one  year  of 
age !  this  frightful  devastation  being  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  long 
time  almost  unnoticed,  as  it  was  deemed  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy.  But  when,  in  consequence  of  a  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
an  improved  system  of  management  was  adopted,  and  the 
parish  officers  of  London  and  Westminster  were  obliged  to  send 
their  infant  poor  to  be  nursed  in  the  country,  at  proper  distances 
from  town,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  speedily  reduced  from 
2600  to  450  a  year. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  British 
Empire^  quotes  a  table  from  the  Lancet  of  1885-36,  showing 
the  births  and  deaths  under  five  years  of  age,  according  to  the 
London  Bills  of  Mortality,  for  100  years,  in  five  periods  of 
twenty  years  each,  and  also  the  number  dying  under  five  years 
of  age  out  of  100  born  ;  the  results  of  which  demonstrate  that 
the  mortality  of  children  in  London  has  been  constantly  on  the 
decline.     The  table  runs  thus : — 
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Total  births  .    . 
Total  deaths  un- ) 
der  five  years  J 

Dying  per  cent.  | 
under  five  years  j 

1730-49 

1750-69 

1770-89 

1790-1809 

1810-29 

315,156 
235,087 

307,395 
195,094 

319,477 
180,058 

386,393 
159,571 

477,910 
151,794 

74.5 

63-0 

51-5 

41-5 

31-8 

Here  it  appears  that  in  the  20  years,  1730-49,  out  of  100 
born,  74*5  died  under  the  age  of  five  years ;  while  during  the 
20  years,  1810-29,  only  31 'o  died  out  of  the  same  number.  If, 
then,  half  the  children  formerly  cut  off  at  an  early  a^e  in  Eng- 
land be  now  reared,  it  will  appear — argues  Mr.  McCulloch, 
rather  illogicaliy — that  a  vast  number  oi  weakly  children  are 
annually  introduced  into  the  English  population ;  and  that 
unless  we  take  proper  means  to  fortify  the  constitution  in  man- 
hood, the  relative  vigour  will  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
the  population. 

As  late  as  1838,  Mr.  Maclean,  in  his  visit  to  St.  Kilda,  found 
that  the  population  of  that  island  was  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing,  owing  to  the  excessive  mortality  at  all  times  going 
on  in  infancy;  *' eight  out  of  every  ten  children,"  he  says, 
"die  between  the  eighth  and  twelftn  day  of  their  existence.*' 
The  principal  cause  of  this  terrible  destruction  of  life,  was  the 
filth  amidst  which  the  inhabitants  livod,  and  the  noxious  effluvia 
which  pervaded  their  houses,  owing  to  their  being  used  during 
the  winter  months  as  stores  for  manure.  The  air  of  the  island 
was  good,  the  water  excellent,  and  the  clergyman,  who  lived 
exactly  as  his  neighbours  did,  except  as  regarded  the  condition 
of  his  house,  had  a  family  of  four  children,  all  strong  and 
healthy. 

From  the  twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  for  the  year  1866,  it  appears  that  while  the  popula- 
tion of  England  numbered  20,066,224,  the  total  number  of 
births  WM  753,870,  there  being  384,955  males,  and  368,915 
females;  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  500,689,  of  which 
256,402  were  males,  and  244,287  females.  Of  these  deaths, 
208,019  occurred  under  the  age  of  five  years,  in  the  proportion 
of  108,424  males  to  94,595  females.  These  totals  were  made 
up  of  the  following  numbers  at  the  several  ages  specified : — 
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Table  of  Deaths  in  England  at  different  ages  under  five  tears. 


Under 

1 
TettT. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Under    i 

5 
Yc«r». 

;  Males     .    . 
!  Females 

66.851 
53,448 

21,532 
20,805 

10,115 
10,197 

5,921 
6,034    ' 

4,005 
4,111 

108,4l»4 
94,595 

Total  .    . 

120,299 

42,337 

20,312 

11,955    i 

8,116 

21*3,019 

Thus,  more  than  half  the  deaths  under  the  age  of  five  years 
occur  before  the  completion  of  the  first  year,  and  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  deaths  in  England  is  made  up  of  cluldren 
under  one  year.  Further  it  appears  that  scarcely  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  children  bom  survive  the  end  of  their 
fifth  year,  and  nearly  one-sixth  succumb  from  various  causes 
before  the  completion  of  their  first  year. 

Again,  if  we  limit  the  calculation  to  London  we  find  that 
during  the  same  year,  1866,  the  total  population  was  2,803,989 ; 
the  births  amounted  to  108,665,  of  which  55,249  were  males, 
and  53,416  females.  The  deaths  at  all  ages  amounted  to 
80,453,  in  the  proportion  of  41,092  males,  and  39,361  females; 
34,565  of  these  deaths  occurred  under  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  ages  under  five,  as  shown  in  this 
table : — 

Table  of  Deaths  in  London  at  different  ages  under  five  tears. 


Males    .... 
Females     .     .     . 

Under 

1 
Yemi. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Under 

5  1 
TeATS.    j 

16,289 
8444 

4200 
3869 

2124 
1945 

1118 
1129 

709 
738 

18,440 
16,125 

Total      .     .     . 

18,733 

8069 

4069 

2347 

1447 

34,565 

Hence  again  more  than  half  the  children  who  die  under  five 
years  succumb  before  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Less  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  children  born  reach  their  fifth  year,  and  con- 
siderably more  than  one-sixth  never  see  the  end  of  their  first 
Tear. 

But  the  most  striking  proof,  probably,  that  can  be  given  to 
show  that  infant  mortality  may  be  diminished  by  ordinary  care, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital. 
It  appears  that,  from  the  foundation  of  this  hospital  in  1757 
up  to  1783,  the  number  of  infants  born  alive  in  its  wards 
amounted  to  17,650,  of  which  number  2944  had  died  of  con- 
vulsions, or  what  is  commonly  termed  nine-day  fits ;  so  that, 
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for  the  first  twenty-five  years  this  institution  was  open,  nearly 
every  sixth  child  died.  Such  excessive  mortality  prompted  Dr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  on  being  appointed  the  Master,  to  seek  minutely 
for  its  cause ;  and  he  was  quickly  led  to  infer  that  something 
defective  existed  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  preventing 
its  perfect  ventilation.  This  soon  proved  to  be  the  case ;  for 
on  the  adoption  of  measures  which  rendered  the  wards  more 
airy  and  more  easily  kept  clean,  the  mortality  at  once  diminished, 
until  of  8033  children,  born  subsequently,  only  419  died,  that 
is  about  1  in  19 J,  or  from  5  to  6  in  100.  Happily  this  rate  of 
mortality  has  continued  to  diminish ;  for  during  the  Master- 
ship of  Dr.  Collins,  between  the  years  1825  and  1832,  the  total 
number  of  children  born  was  16,664,  of  which  number  284 
died  previous  to  the  mother  leaving  the  hospital,  or  about  1  in 
58^.  This  moderate  mortality  will  appear  almost  trifling  when 
it  is  considered  that  it  includes  not  only  all  the  deaths  that  oc- 
curred in  children  born  prematurely,  and  in  twins,  but  also 
every  instance  where  the  heart  ever  acted,  or  where  respiration 
ceased  in  a  few  seconds  after  birth,  and  those  whose  death  was 
attributed  to  their  being  "overlain,"  some  of  which  were 
thouffht  not  to  be  accidental. 

What  then  do  these  observations  teach  us  ?  Simply  this : — 
that  disease  and  untimely  death  result  not  from  necessity,  or 
from  chance,  or  accident,  but  really  from  the  infringement  of 
those  laws  and  conditions,  on  the  due  observance  of  which  the 
Creator  has  decreed  that  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  shall  depend.  As  surely  as  we  make  sani- 
tary improvements,  so  certainly  will  our  yearly  death-roll  be 
diminished;  while  at  no  period  of  life  will  the  decrease  of 
mortality  be  more  marked  than  in  that  of  infancy.  The  essen- 
tials for  securing  infant  health,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
are  few  and  simple.  Pure  air,  cleanliness,  suitable  clothing, 
with  plain  and  natural  food,  will  do  very  much  towards  pre- 
venting disease;  while  prompt  and  skilful  medical  aid  will 
equally  assist  the  vis  medicatriz  naturce  in  conquering  those 
diseases  which  may  be  inevitable.  The  time  has  happily  passed 
away,  when  physicians  and  surgeons  felt  an  aversion  to  under- 
take the  treatment  of  any  severe  infantile  disorder :  systematic 
knowledge  has  now  taken  the  place  of  conjectural  judgment, 
and  with  increased  experience  and  practical  skill,  we  now  have 
greater  confidence  in  the  legitimate  use  of  the  remedies  with 
which  Nature  has  so  bountifully  supplied  us.  Hence,  although 
our  first  exertions  are  to  be  directed  towards  the  promotion  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease  by  the  means  just  noticed, 
and  especially  by  so  improving  our  large  towns,  that  they  may 
no  longer  be  designated  "the  graves  of  mankind;"  yet  we 
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must  also  be  careful  so  to  study  our  art,  tbat  we  may  be  able 
successfully  to  cope  with  those  disorders  and  accidents  to  which 
all  organized  beings  are  more  or  less  subject,  and  which — in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge — ^seem  unavoidable. 

The  following  remarks — which,  together  with  the  Life-table, 
are  compiled  from  the  Registrar-General's  Fifth  Annital  Re- 
port— embody  some  statistical  results  which  possess  very  varied 
interest : — 

Let  us  suppose  that  100,000  children  were  born  alive  on  the 
1st  January,  1841 ;  and  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  all 
ranks  and  classes  of  Englishmen.  From  the  usual  proportion 
of  the  two  sexes  registered,  it  will  appear  that  51,274  were 
boys,  and  48,726  girls.  Of  the  100,000  children,  14,631  will 
have  perished  during  the  first  year,  leaving  85,369  alive  on  the 
Ist  January^  1842:  they  were  exactly  a  year  old,  and  are 
placed  against  the  age  "1**  on  the  table.  On  1st  January, 
1843,  the  survivors  were  two  years  old,  and  in  number  80,102; 
so  that  6267  have  died  in  the  second  year.  On  1st  January, 
1846,  the  fifth  birthday  was  attained,  and  there  were  74,201 
living.  Consequently,  in  the  first  five  years,  25,799  children, 
out  of  100,000,  have  died.  During  the  next  five  years,  when 
the  children  leave  home  more,  and  when — as  it  appears  from 
the  parliamentary  returns — great  numbers  pass  part  of  the  day 
at  school,  the  mortality  becomes  considerably  less,  so  that  we 
find  70,612  alive  at  the  age  of  ten  ;  while  from  ten  to  fifteen 
the  loss  is  small,  68,627  living  to  the  latter  age.  The  loss  of 
life  among  girls  now  becomes  rather  greater  than  among  boys, 
and  it  continues  so  for  the  ensuing  five  years,  when  both  sexes 
are  more  detached  from  the  care  of  their  parents,  and  the  ma- 
jority pursue  the  professions  or  trades  by  which  they  afterwards 
gain  a  livelihood.  The  mortality  appears  to  increase  rather 
rapidly  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ;  and  then  at  a  slow,  regular  rate 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  to  fifty-five :  66,059  attain  the  age  of 
twenty.  It  was  stated  that  51,274  boys  were  born  alive  to 
48,726  girls ;  but  the  mortality  in  infancy  is  greater  among 
boys  than  girls ;  so  that  31,958  males  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  31,623  females  attain  the  age  of  twenty-four.  This 
is  about  the  average  age  of  marriage  in  England;  and  the 
number  of  the  two  sexes  is  then  nearly  equal.  The  chance  of 
liviug  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  is  rather  in  favour  of  English 
women ;  the  violent  deaths  of  men  counterbalancing  the  dangers 
of  child-bearing.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  37,996  will  be  still 
alive ;  while  24,531  attain  the  age  of  seventy — L  e.,  11,823 
men  and  12,708  women — the  mortality  of  the  latter  being  less 
than  that  of  the  former  after  fifty-five.  At  the  age  of  eighty, 
there  is  but  little  doubt  that  about  9000  of  the  100,000  will 
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still  be  found  alive ;  but  after  this  period  the  observations  grow 
uncertain,  although  we  may  calculate  that  1140  will  attain  the 
age  of  ninety,  16  will  be  centenarians,  and  1  man  and  1  woman, 
out  of  the  100,000,  may  remain  to  complete  their  one-hundred- 
and-fourth  year. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  these  calculations  are  arranged 
in  the  following  table,  which  also  contains  a  register  showing 
the  eocpectation  of  life : — L  e.,  the  mean  number  of  years  which, 


at  any  given  age,  the  members  of  a  community,  taken  one  with 
another,  may  expect  to  live.  The  mean  duration  of  life  is  found 
by  adding  the  age  to  the  expectation  of  life : — thus,  the  mean 
duration  of  a  boy's  life  at  five  years  of  age  is  5  +  49*64  = 
54*64.  The  probable  duration  of  life  is  the  age  at  which  a 
given  number  of  children  born  into  the  world  will  be  reduced 
one-half;  so  that  there  is  an  equal  chance  of  their  4ying  before 
or  after  that  age.  Thus,  out  of  51,274  males  and  48,726 
females — ^a  total  of  100,000  new-born  infants — about  one-half 
of  each  sex  will  have  died  before  completing  the  age  of  45 ;  so 
that  the  probable  lifetime  of  an  infant  at  birth  is  45  years. 

Life-Table  fob  England. 


Age. 

LiTing. 

MaIm 

VatraI^mi 

Expectation  of  Life. 

MAWlMla 

X  V  umt^v* 

Penoni. 

Malei. 

Females. 

0 

100,000 

51,274 

48,726 

41-16 

40-19 

42-18 

1 

85,369 

43,104 

42,265 

4713 

46-71 

47-55 

2 

80,102 

40,388 

39,714 

49-19 

48-82 

49-57 

3 

77,392 

39,018 

38,374 

49-89 

49-52 

50-29 

4 

75,539 

38,064 

37,475 

50-11 

49-74 

50-48 

5 

74,201 

37,385 

36,816 

50-01 

49-64 

50-38 

10 

70,612 

35,564 

35,048 

47-44 

47-08 

47.81 

15 

68,627 

34,573 

34,054 

43-74 

43-35 

44-13 

20 

66,059 

33,324 

32,785 

40-34 

39-88 

40.81 

25 

63,295 

31,958 

31,337 

36-99 

36-47 

37-52 

30 

60,332 

30,473 

29,859 

33-68 

3313 

34-26 

35 

57,172 

28,867 

28,305 

30-40 

29.83 

30.99 

40 

53,825 

27,145 

26,680 

27-14 

26-56 

27-72 

45 

50,301 

25,311 

24,990 

23-86 

23-30 

24-42 

50 

46,621 

23,376 

23,245 

20-55 

20-02 

21-07 

55 

42,796 

21,355 

21,441 

17-16 

16.68 

17.63 

60 

37,996 

18,808 

19,188 

14-00 

13.59 

14-40 

65 

31,852 

15,589 

16,263 

11-20 

10.86 

11-52 

70 

24,531 

11,823 

12,708 

8-78 

8-51 

9-03 

75 

16,664 

7,867 

8,797 

6-74 

6-53 

6-92 

80 

9,398 

4,316 

5,082 

5-07 

4-92 

5-20 

85 

4,021 

1,780 

2,241 

3-75 

3-64 

3-83 

90 

1,140 

481 

659 

2-74 

2-68 

2-77 

95 

174 

69 

105 

2-13 

2-22 

2-06 

100 

16 

7 

9 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

104 

2 

1 

1 

.•  • 

••. 

•  •  • 

4U 
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This  table  reads  thus :— Of  100,000  births,  51,274  will  be 
male  children,  and  48,726  females ;  of  which  number  85,869 
will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  one  year,  or  48,104  males,  and 
42,265  females.  So  again,  of  the  100,000,  one  male  and  one 
female  will  live  to  the  age  of  104. 

To  learn  the  expectation  of  life  the  table  should  be  read  as 
follows : — ^At  birth  a  child's  expectation  of  life  is  41*16  years ; 
if  a  boy,  40*19  years ;  if  a  girl,  42*18  years.  Again,  at  the 
age  of  40,  a  person's  expectation  of  life  is  27*14 years;  hence 
the  mean  age  to  which  persons  who  attain  the  age  of  40  live  is, 
40  +  27*14  -  67*14  years. 

With  regard  to  the  sex  of  children  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  reader  to  learn,  that  although  nothing  positive  is  known, 
yet  it  seems  probable  that  the  differentiation  is  in  some  way 
influenced  b^  the  relative  ages  of  the  parents.  The  following 
table,  by  Mr.  Sadler,  indicates  the  proportion  in  Great  Britain 
of  male  births  to  100  females,  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
in  the  first  column  : — 


Father  younger  than  mother,  . 
Father  and  mother  of  equal  age, 
Father  older  by  1  to  6  years,   . 

"  "       6  to  11    "       . 

"  «      11  to  16    "       . 

"  "      16  and  more,    . 


86-5 
94-8 
103-7 
126.7 
147-7 
163-2 


Thus  it  seems  that  the  more  advanced  age  of  the  fathers  has  a 
very  decided  influence  in  occasioning  a  preponderance  of  male 
children ;  and  this  tallies  with  what  we  know  to  be  the  case, — 
for,  as  a  rule,  in  this  country  the  husband  is  older  than  the  wife, 
and  the  proportion  of  births  is  about  106  males  to  100  females. 
Some  further  statistics  bearing  upon  this  point  may  here  be 

Sioted,  as  they  are  both  fuller  in  detail,  and  more  numerous 
an  the  above,  and  are  also  less  known ;  they  are  taken  from 
a  paper  in  the  Anthropological  Review  for  July  and  October, 
1867,  by  Mr.  C.  0.  Groom  Napier,  and  the  facts  are  gathered 
from  the  family  statistics  recorded  in  the  peerages  and  baronet- 
ages of  the  'United  Kingdom. 

Proportion  or  Mali  to  100  Fimale  Births. 


390  Parents  of  equal  ac^,      .... 

276  Fathers  one  year  older  than  the  mothers, 

312       *'       two  to  three  years  older,     . 
four  to  six  years  older, 
six  to  ten  years  older, 
ten  to  sixteen  years  older,  . 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  older, 
twenty-six  to  thirty-two  years  older, 
thirty-three  to  forty  years  older, 
forty  to  fifty  years  older  f  mothers  under  25), 
forty  to  fifty  years  older  (mothers  above  25), 


211 

200 

168 

120 

80 

45 

18 

13 


u 
a 
u 
a 
u 
u 

u 


Per  Gent. 

91-8 
101-3 
101-8 
108-0 
130-1 
144-3 
189-7 
125-6 
112-6 
115-4 

91-6 
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Mothers  Older  than  Fathers. 

88  from  one  to  three  years  older, 94*3 

77    "     three  to  five  years  older, 88*8 

66    "     five  to  ten  years  older. 77'1 

43    *<     ten  to  fifteen  years  older, 66*6 

17    "     fifteen  to  twenty-two  years  older,   ....  48*3 

• 

The  author  points  out  in  reference  to  these  figures  that  the 
proportion  of  male  births  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  198 
males  to  100  females  in  the  case  of  fathers  from  seventeen  to 
twenty-five  years  older  than  the  mothers.  A  greater  pre- 
ponderance in  age  of  the  fathers  over  the  mothers  showed  a 
smaller  proportion  of  male  births;  probably  from  diminished 
physical  vigour  in  consequence  of  ase  in  the  male  parent.  This 
is  especially  seen  in  the  cases  quoted  of  18  fathers  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  older  than  mothers  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
which  gave  115  male  to  100  female  births.  This  percentage 
increased  in  the  13  fathers  forty  or  fifty  years  older  than  mothers 
above  twenty-five,  whence  the  proportion  is  91*6  male  to  100 
female  births. 

If  the  preponderance  of  age  in  male  parents  is  favourable  to 
a  larger  proportion  of  male  over  female  births ;  that  of  females 
over  males  is  also  favourable  for  a  similar  increased  proportion 
in  female  births.  Thus,  mothers  from  one  to  three  years  older 
than  fathers  gives  a  proportion  of  94*3  male  to  100  female 
births.  Mothers  from  three  to  five  years  older  than  fathers 
gives  a  percentage  of  88*8  males  to  100  females.  The  pro- 
portion continues  to  increase  until  it  reaches  the  greatly  di- 
minished rate  of  48*3  males  to  100  female  births  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  mothers  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-two  years  older  than 
the  fathers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANATOMICAL   AND    PHYSIOLOGICAL    PECULIARITIES   OP   INFANCY 

AND   CHILDHOOD. 

Between  the  anatomical  and  physiological  characteristics  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  pathological  tendencies  of  early 
life,  there  is  so  intimate  a  relation  that  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
devote  some  consideration  to  the  former  as  a  prelude  to  our 
remarks  on  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  regard  the 
period  of  infancy  as  extending  from  the  time  of  birth  until  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  when  the  first  dentition  is  generally 
completed :  while  the  age  of  childhood  will  be  supposea  to  com- 
prehend two  epochs;  the^r^f,  extending  from  the  termination 
of  the  second  year  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth,  the  time 
at  which  the  second  dentition  is  being  terminated;  and  the 
secondj  reaching  from  the  end  of  the  first  epoch  to  puberty — 
i,  e.,  consisting  of  the  period  of  life  between  about  the  eighth 
and  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  which  is  commonly  known 
as  girlhood  or  boyhood.  Hence,  adopting  the  old  Aristotelian 
division  of  human  life  into  three  stages — ^growth,  maturity  and 
decline — ^we  have  the  first  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
infancy  and  childhood. 

The  complexity  and  completeness  of  man's  body,  the  variety 
of  its  parts,  the  diversity  of  its  functions,  and  the  high  faculties 
of  sense  and  intellect  with  which  it  is  crowned,  have  in  all  ages 
been  themes  on  which  writers  have  loved  to  dilate;  and  the 
ancient  opinion,  that  man  was  a  microcosm,  ^'  an  abstract  or  model 
of  the  world,"  seems,  on  consideration,  almost  justified.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  no  poetical  fiction  to  regard  the 
infant  as  physically  the  abstract  of  the  man ;  there  are  the 
same  organs  as  in  the  adult,  though  they  differ  in  their  ana- 
tomical structure,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  imperfect  de- 
velopment ;  there  are  also  the  same  processes  of  waste  and 
repair,  of  growth  and  decay,  continuously  going  on. 

But  there  are  some  important  structural  differences  between 
infancy,  childhood,  and  adult  life,  the  chief  of  which  are  these : 
in  the  first  place  the  tissues  generally  are  softer,  more  vascular, 
and  contain  a  good  deal  more  fluid  than  in  after  life;  the 
glandular,  lymphatic,  and  capillary  systems  are  extremely 
active ;  the  SKin  and  mucous  membranes  are  more  delicate,  soft. 
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and  sensitive ;  the  brain  is  large  and  vascular,  though  so  soft 
as  to  be  almost  fluid ;  and  there  is  excessive  nervous  excita- 
bility, due  rather  to  feebleness  and  consequent  want  of  con- 
trolling power,  and  to  excessive  reflex  sensibility.  The  term 
of  childhood  being  essentially  the  period  of  growth,  the  organs 
of  alimentation  are  those  which  are  the  most  fully  developed ; 
and  they  are  also  those  which  are  the  most  actively  employed ; 
indeed  it  may  be  said  that  at  this  age  the  functions  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  nutrition. 

As  regards  the  general  appearance  of  the  new-born  infant,  it 
may  be  remarked  first  that  its  length  varies  from  about  16  to 
22  inches ;  the  average  length,  probably,  being  between  18  and 
19  inches,  though  Roederer  states  it  to  be  20|  inches.  M. 
Quetelet's  interesting  deductions  as  to  the  growth  of  human 
stature,  are  as  follows : — 1.  The  growth  is  most  rapid  immedi- 
ately after  birth,  amounting  in  the  first  year  to  nearly  eight 
inches.  2.  The  growth  diminishes  as  the  child  advances  to- 
wards the  fifth  year ;  thus,  during  the  second  year  the  increase 
is  only  half  what  it  was  the  first,  while,  during  the  third  year, 
it  is  not  more  than  one-third.  8.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  the  stature  increases  pretty  regularly — about  two  inches 
annually — until  the  age  of  sixteen.  4.  After  puberty  the 
stature  increases  slightly — about  one  inch  a  year — until  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  when  it  seems  to  be  completed.  The  an- 
nual growth  of  the  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and  her  develop- 
ment is  completed  earlier. 

The  mean  weight  of  the  newly  bom  infant  is  on  an  average 
about  7  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  one-twentieth  that  of  an  adult.  Dr. 
William  Hunter  statcf  that  of  many  thousand  new-born  perfect 
infants  weighed  at  the  British  Lying-in-Hospital  in  London  by 
Dr.  Macaulay,  the  smallest  was  about  4  pounds,  and  the  largest  11 
lbs.  2  oz.,  while  the  greater  number  varied  from  5  to  8  lbs. 
The  average  weight  of  26  children  at  the  natural  period, 
weighed  by  Roederer,  was  about  6^  lbs. ;  the  lightest  ^|  lbs., 
and  the  heaviest  8  lbs.  The  length  of  male  slightly  exceeds 
that  of  female  children,  while  the  difference  in  weight  is  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Clarke  at  about  9  osl  avoirdupois.  In  the  case 
of  twins,  the  average  weight  of  each  twin  is  in  general  less  than 
that  of  children  born  at  single  births,  though  the  combined 
weight  of  both  is  greater.  Dr.  Clarke  found  that  the  average 
weight  of  12  twins  was  11  lbs.  avoirdupois  each  pair;  tne 
heaviest  being  13  lbs.,  and  the  lightest  8^  lbs. 

The  %kin  in  infancy  is  very  vascular,  sensitive  and  delicate, 
and  usually  of  a  deep-red  colour ;  it  is  covered  with  an  unc- 
tuous matter,  called  vemix  caseoaa;  and  a  few  days  after  birth 
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the  cuticle  desquamates.  The  limbs  and  prominent  parts  of 
the  body  are  well  protected  by  fat  and  cellular  tissue  filled  with 
serum;  the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  imperfect;  and  the 
muscles  are  soft  and  gelatinous. 

As  regards  the  skeleton^  the  bones  are  small,  soft,  being 
chiefly  cartilaginous,  and  deficient  in  earthy  matter ;  those  of 
the  skull  and  ribs  are  the  most  advanced  in  ossification.  The 
bones  of  the  skvM  are  united  to  each  other  by  a  membrane,  the 
sutures  not  having  begun  to  form.  The  membranes  cover  six 
openings  called /ontoneZ2e«,  which  gradually  close  until  at  about 
the  fifth  year  the  bones  are  found  united  by  suture.  The  long 
or  cylindrical  bon^s  contain  no  distinct  medullary  cavity,  but 
present  in  their  interior  a  soft  or  loose  bony  texture :  the  epi- 
physes are  separate  from  the  shafts  of  the  bones  during  the 
greater  part  of  childhood,  and  are  distinct  centres  of  ossifica- 
tion. The  period  at  which  ossification  is  finished  varies :  the 
epiphyses  are  rarely  firmly  united  with  the  osseous  cylinder  till 
between  the  16th  and  17th  years.  The  lower  extremities  are 
less  developed  than  the  upper;  the  pelvis  is  small  and  looks 
contracted ;  the  thorax  small,  flattened  at  its  sides,  but  promi- 
nent in  front ;  while  the  head  and  abdomen  are  disproportion- 
ately lar^e  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  with  the 
size  which  they  attain  in  after  life.  There  is  generally  some 
hair  on  the  scalp. 

The  digestive  organs  are  perfectly  adapted  for  producing 
rapid  changes  in  the  food  introduced  into  them,  and  for  thus 
affording  a  continual  supply  of  the  materials  for  nourishment 
and  growth.  The  mouth,  though  apparently  imperfect  from 
the  absence  of  teeth,  is  fully  and  admirably  formed  for  extract- 
ing the  food  prepared  by  the  mother  and  conveying  it  to  the 
pharynx.  The  stomach  is  small,  long,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  large  intestine  in  form;  its  anterior  or  lesser  curvature 
being  but  slightly  arched,  while  the  larger  curvature  is 
scarcely  developed — an  arrangement  which  shows  that  this 
yiscus  is  not  suited  for  receiving  much  food  at  a  time,  or  for  re- 
taining it  for  any  period.  The  intestines  are  also  relatively 
smaller  and  shorter  than  in  the  adult,  and  their  peristaltic 
actions  are  more  rapid ;  so  that  all  excrementitious  matters  are 
quickly  got  rid  of,  the  infant  generally  having  an  evacuation 
every  flve  or  six  hours.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  whole 
of  the  alimentary  canal  is  thick,  soft,  villous,  vascular,  and 
freely  bedewed  with  mucus :  it  is  very  sensitive,  and  readily 
irritated  by  improper  food.  The  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas, 
the  lacteal  vessels,  and  the  mesenteric  glands  are  largely  de- 
veloped. The  kidneys  are  large  and  have  at  flrst  a  lobulated 
appearance ;  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  of  considerable  size. 
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but  they  soon  diminish ;  the  spleen  is  small.  The  liver  at  birth 
occupies  almost  one-third  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  but  becomes 
smaller — especially  the  left  lobe — when  the  circulation  is 
changed  by  the  obliteration  of  the  umbiUcal  vein  and  ductus 
venosus,  and  the  development  of  the  vena  ported.  The  intes- 
tines contain  a  peculiar  dark-coloured  substance,  called  meco* 
nium  ;  it  is  an  excretion  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  its  dark  colour  is  due  to  the  presence  of  some  in- 
spissated bile ; ,  but  its  exact  nature  and  importance  are  scarcely 
yet  understood. 

The  respiratory  organs  undergo  a  more  remarkable  change 
directly  the  child  is  born  than  any  other  part  of  the  boby  ;  the 
lungs,  on  bein^  permeated  by  air,  at  once  increase  in  size, 
they  become  light  and  vesicular  in  structure,  and  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  in  the  place  of  being  small,  dense  and  of  a  brownish 
colour,  as  they  were  in  the  foetal  state.  Occasionally  it  hap- 
pens— when,  from  any  cause,  the  function  of  respiration  is  es- 
tablished with  difficulty — that  portions  of  the  lungs  remain 
solid  and  unaerated :  these  portions  are  then  said  to  be  in  a 
condition  of  atelectasis.  The  respirations  are  quick  but  very 
feeble ;  during  the  first  year  they  range  from  86  to  40  in  the 
minute,  being  nearly  double  those  of  an  adult ;  but  as  growth 
proceeds,  as  the  infant's  weakness  is  lessened,  and  as  the  vital 
processes  are  rendered  less  active,  they  gradually  become 
slower.  In  infancy,  too,  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  smaller, 
and  the  power  of  generating  animal  heat — a  function  which  is 
closely  connected  with  respiration — is  less  than  at  later  periods. 
The  thymus  gland,  so  large  in  the  foetus  that  it  occupies  a  con- 
siderable space  in  th^  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thorax, 
soon  begins  to  diminish  after  birth,  though  it  remains  of  con- 
siderable size  during  the  first  year :  in  the  adult  it  can  scarcely 
be  recognized. 

The  organs  of  circulation  present  many  remarkable  peculi- 
arities in  the  early  stage  of  infancy.  Compared  with  adult-life 
the  volume  of  the  heart  is  large:  its  parietes  are  softer  and 
paler  than  in  after-life,  and  of  nearly  equal  thickness  through- 
out ;  the  left  cavities  are  larger  than  the  right,  which  is  the 
reverse  of  what  they  ultimately  become.  The  foramen  ovale 
and  ductus  arteriosus  usually  become  obliterated,  or  nearly  so, 
before  or  about  the  tenth  day  after  birth  ;  after  which  the  walls 
of  the  left  ventricle  quickly  increase  in  thickness,  and  its  cavity 
begins  to  diminish  in  size.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  ordinarily 
quick,  but  it  varies  a  good  deal,  not  only  from  emotional  causes, 
but  even  by  position,  and  at  different  times  of  the  day. 

In  examining  the  nervous  system  we  find  the  brain  large,  soft, 
somewhat  undeveloped  in  structure,  and  about  10  oz.  in  weight 
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in  the  newly  born,  bat  bo  rapid  is  the  growth,  development,  and 
the  natritive  activity  of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  brain 
in  particalar,  that  during  the  first  two  years  it  nearly  doubles 
its  weight :  the  brain  of  the  adult  ranges  between  3^  and  4  lbs. 
in  weight.  The  convolutions  are  imperfectly  marked,  as  we 
should  expect  they  would  foe,  if  we  believe — as  most  physiologists 
do-— that  intelligence  is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  extent ; 
while  the  cineritious  or  cortical  portion  scarcely  differs  in  colour 
from  the  medullary.  The  meninges  are  more  vascular  than  in 
the  adult.  The  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  and  nerves  is  more 
perfect  than  that  of  the  brain,  these  parts  being  devoted  to  the 
more  primitive  functions  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion. 
The  cneraistry  of  the  brain  in  early  life,  though  a  vitally 
interesting  subject,  is  yet  not  one  which  we  can  here  describe 
fully — indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  the  question,  its  consid- 
eration would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  of  especial  interest  to  which  we  may  allude — viz.,  the 
presence  of  phosphorus  in  brain  tissue;  this  is  remarkable,  first, 
Decause  the  quantity  in  childhood  is  relatively  very  much  less 
than  in  adult  brains;  secondly,  because  it  is  usually  very 
deficient  in  the  brains  of  idiots;  and  lastly,  because  in  some  of 
the  slighter  forms  of  the  latter  condition  we  have  found  the 
administration  of  phosphorus  remarkably  beneficial. 

The  organs  of  the  external  senses  are  all  present  at  birth,  and 
the  nerves  distributed  to  them  are  large.  The  eye  seems  fully 
developed,  although  for  the  first  few  days  the  child  gives  but 
little  indication  of  visual  sensation ;  the  ear  is  imperfect,  the 
new-born  infant  being  apparent! v  deaf;  the  nose  is  small,  and 
the  nasal  fossse  are  wanting ;  while  the  sense  of  touch  is  very 
imperfect.  The  larynx  is  very  small,  but  increases  in  size  as 
the  infant  begins  to  articulate  at  from  six  to  twelve  months  old : 
most  children  speak  plainly  when  from  two  to  three  years  of 
age.  The  genital  organs  are  small,  except  the  clitoris  and 
nymphse  of  the  female,  which  often  appear  disproportionately 
large:  the  evolution  of  the  generative  apparatus  marks  the 
age  of  puberty. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    HYGIENIC    MANAGEMENT    OP    INFANCY    AND     CHILDHOOD, 
AND   THE   CONDUCT   OF   WOMEN   DURING   PREGNANCY. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  children,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
general  Conduct  of  Women  during  Pregnancy^  as  very  much 
of  the  subsequent  health  of  their  offspring  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  mothers  manage  themselves  at  that  period.  More- 
over there  are  probably  few  medical  practitioners  who  are  not 
occasionally  consulted  as  to  the  care  which  women  ought  to 
take  of  themselves  during  pregnancy,  both  with  regard  to  their 
own  and  their  infant's  welfare ;  it  is,  consequently,  most  de- 
sirable that  we  should  be  able  to  give  plain  and  sensible  direc- 
tions on  the  subject. 

However  highly  a  woman  may  have  been  educated,  she 
unfortunately  finds,  only  too  frequently,  when  maternal  duties 
are  coming  upon  her,  that  her  acquirements  and  accomplish- 
ments are  but  of  small  service  in  this  respect ;  for  although 
she  may  have  gone  through  a  long  and  expensive  course  of  edu- 
cation, yet  in  too  many  instances  she  has  learnt  little  or  nothing 
of  the  most  important  of  her  social  duties.  On  consulting  the 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  her  own  age,  to  whom  she  can 
speak  unreservedly,  she  finds  that  they  too  know  but  little  more 
than  herself;  and  hence  she  seeks  advice  from  some  old  nurse 
or  other  time-worn  dame,  who,  probably,  has  certain  absurd 
traditional  precepts  which  she  delights  to  promulgate  as  immut- 
able laws.  Thus  mischief  is  often  caused  not  from  any  wilful- 
ness on  the  part  of  mothers,  but  merely  from  ignorance  or  a 
careless  disregard  of  a  few  common-sense  rules. 

Now  the  points  upon  which  we  may  be  consulted  are  diet, 
clothing,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  moral  discipline. 

The  Diet  should  be  simple,  light,  nutritious,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  and  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Highly-seasoned  or  rich  food  is  bad,  tea  and  coffee 
should  be  used  only  in  moderation,  and  alcoholic  stimulants  are 
— to  say  the  least — generally  unnecessary.  It  is  often  erro- 
neously thought  that  an  unusual  supply  of  nourishment  is 
required  during  pregnancy  to  support  the  strength  and  aid  the 
development  of  the  foetus :  consequently,  either  an  increased 
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supply  of  food  is  taken,  or  a  change  is  made  from  a  plain  and 
nourishing  diet  to  full  and  generous  living.  Both  of  these 
errors  are  to  be  avoided :  for  they  will  surely  either  give  rise 
to  a  state  of  plethora,  which  is  as  injurious  to  the  mother  as  it 
is  to  the  embryo ;  or  they  will  produce  in  the  former,  debility, 
dyspepsia,  nausea,  heartburn,  &c.,  and  in  the  latter,  consti- 
tutional feebleness :  for,  of  course,  the  results  are  the  same  to 
the  infant,  whether  the  insufScient  nourishment  arises  from 
want  of  food  or  from  inability  of  the  mother's  stomach  to  digest 
it.  Where  the  digestive  powers  are  good,  and  eatins  is  not 
followed  by  oppression  or  languor,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
satisfying  the  appetite  with  such  food  as  the  patient  may  be 
accustomed  to,  and  which  she  knows  from  experience  agrees 
with  her.  A  too  spare  diet  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  inju- 
rious and  reprehensible.  Unhappily,  however,  it  is  less  easily 
avoided ;  and  many  of  the  wives  of  the  labouring  classes  not 
only  suffer  much  themselves  from  their  inability  to  procure  a 
due  supply  of  wholesome  food,  but,  as  a  consequence,  they  too 
often  give  birth  to  feeble  and  unhealthy  children,  who  ultimately 
perish  from  strumous  or  tuberculous  disease. 

The  craving  and  capricious  appetite  from  which  pregnant 
women  often  suffer,  most  frequently  requires  only  a  little  self- 
denial  to  be  controlled,  and  is  in  no  instance  to  be  remedied  by 
any  excess  in  food  or  wine.  So  also  with  respect  to  longings 
for  unusual  or  (extraordinary  kinds  of  food;  these  should  seldom 
be  yielded  to.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  worse  than  pandering 
to  these  symptoms  of  a  depraved  digestion,  and  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  perpetuate  them,  to  the  risk  of  both  mother  and  foetus. 
A  gentle  laxative — rhubarb  and  magnesia,  castor-oil,  or  a  seid- 
litz  powder — with  a  few  hours'  abstinence,  will  often  remove 
them.  Violent  medicines,  whether  purgative  or  otherwise,  are, 
of  course,  to  be  avoided  during  pregnancy;  their  exhibition 
being  fraught  with  equal  danger  both  to  mother  and  child. 

The  Clothing  should  be  warm  and  comfortable ;  tight  bands, 
and  the  use  of  tightly-laced,  stiff,  unyielding  corsets  should 
especially  be  avoided.  The  breasts  and  body  more  particularly 
require  to  be  secured  from  injurious  compression,  and  the  dress 
and  undergarments  should  be  so  made  that  they  may  adapt 
themselves  to  the  increasing  size  of  these  parts.  The  origin  of 
the  word  enceinte  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  Roman  ladies 
were  wiser,  in  some  matters  at  least,  than  many  of  our  country- 
women in  the  present  day ;  for  on  the  occurrence  of  preg- 
nancy, the  tight  girdle  or  cincture,  which  was  at  other  times 
worn  round  the  waist,  was  discontinued.  Hence  the  pregnant 
woman  was  said  to-  be  inctnctaj  or  unbound.     To  attempt  forcibly 
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to  compress  the  abdomen,  while  Nature  is  gradually  enlarging 
it  for  the  accommodation  and  development  of  the  foetus,  is  not 
onl J  most  absurd,  but  mischievous ;  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  being  impeded,  a  liability  is  induced  to  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  liver,  to  haemorrhoids,  to  uterine  haemorrhage,  or 
even  abortion.  Delicate  women,  especially,  if  they  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  corsets,  and  if  their  abdominal  muscles  are 
relaxed,  sometimes  derive  benefit  and  support  from  an  elastic 
bandage  or  a  broad  flannel  roller  applied  round  the  body ;  it 
must  not  however  be  tight.  Where  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  languid,  the  lower  extremities  and  feet  will  be  cold,  and  will 
requiie  to  be  protected  by  warm  stockings  and  thick  boots. 

Cleanliness^  so  conducive  to  health  at  all  times,  is  especially 
so  during  gestation.  Few  things  will  contribute  more  to  the 
comfort  of  the  pregnant  woman  than  sponging  and  tepid  bathing. 
A  tepid  bath  repeated  every  morning,  or  every  second  morning, 
will  soothe  nervous  excitement,  prevent  congestion  of  the 
viscera,  and  promote  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin :  a  flesh- 
brush  or  coarse  towel  should  be  used  immediately  afterwards. 

Exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is  one  of  the  simplest  means  of 
averting  disease,  and  of  contributing  to  an  easy  recovery  after 
delivery.  Hence  a  walk,  which  is  the  best  means  of  taking 
exercise,  should  be  had  daily  during  the  whqla  period  of  preg- 
nancy ;  taking  heed,  however,  as  the  period  of  delivery  ap- 
proaches, that  too  much  fatigue  is  not  induced.  If,  in  addition, 
a  ride  in  an  open  carriage  is  desired,  it  may  be  useful.  Riding 
on  horseback,  dancing,  and  other  kinds  of  violent  exertion,  are 
to  be  avoided;  as  are  also  late  hours,  and  remaining  long  in  bed 
in  the  morning.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  bedroom  is 
large  and  well-ventilated,  so  that  pure  air  may,  at  all  times,  be 
breathed. 

Moral  discipline  is  a  matter  of  no  less  importance ;  for  to 
insure  mental  and  bodily  health  for  her  offspring,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  future  mother  should  observe  the  external 
and  physical  laws  of  health,  but  she  must  also  regulate  her 
mental  constitution,  as  well  as  her  moral  feelings  and  affections. 
Hence  she  should  endeavour  to  be  calm  and  cheerful,  to  subdue 
ill-regulated  desires  and  wayward  fancies,  to  keep  her  mind 
engaged  by  invigorating  occupation  and  attention  to  her  ordi- 
nary social  duties,  and  to  look  forward  to  her  labour  with  hope 
and  confidence.  If  oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  despondency,  or 
disheartened  by  an  impression  that  her  labour  will  end  fatally, 
the  practitioner,  on  being  consulted  will,  perhaps,  discover  that 
this  depression  is  due  to  some  derangement  of  the  bodily  health, 
which  requires  to  be  corrected.  The  pregnant  woman  should 
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also  especially  avoid  all  strong  mental  emotion — such  as  im- 
moderate grief,  anger,  or  despair — since  the  vital  functions  are 
much  influenced  thereby,  and  abortion  has  many  times  been  the 
result.  For  the  same  reason  all  exciting  amusements,  such  as 
theatres,  balls,  &c.  should  be  eschewed.  The  children  of  per- 
sons who  enfeeble  their  health  by  late  hours,  by  being  in  hot 
and  crowded  rooms,  and  by  an  irregular  diet,  are  far  more  dis- 
posed to  convulsive  affections  than  the  children  of  those  who 
are  regular  in  their  mode  of  living,  and  who  enjoy  the  calm 
tranquillity  of  a  country  life. 

The  following  facts  may  be  mentioned  to  show  how  strongly 
the  mental  condition  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  affects 
the  infant.  In  the  chief  cities  of  Europe,  the  mean  proportion 
of  still-born  children  is  one  in  every  twenty-two  births;  the 
number  being  three  times  greater  among  illegitimate  than 
among  legitimate  children.  Baron  Larrey  relates,  that  after 
the  siege  of  Landau,  in  1793,  of  92  children  born  in  the  dis- 
trict soon  after,  16  died  at  the  moment  of  birth,  33  languished 
for  from  eight  to  ten  months  and  then  died,  8  became  idiotic 
and  died  before  they  reached  the  age  of  five  years,  and  2  were 
born  with  several  of  their  bones  fractured ;  so  that  59  children 
out  of  92  appear  to  have  died  from  the  mother's  anxiety  and 
misery,  and  the  results  upon  her  organization.  The  philosopher 
Hobbes  is  well  known  to  have  ascribed  his  own  excessive 
timidity  and  nervous  sensibility  to  the  fear  in  which  his  mother 
lived  before  he  was  born,  owing  to  the  threatened  invasion  by 
the  Spanish  Armada,  and  her  anxiety  increased  to  such  a  pitch 
on  the  news  of  its  actual  approach,  tnat  premature  labour  came 
on.  In  like  manner  the  constitutional  nervousness,  the  want 
of  Vfirm  resolve,**  and  the  extreme  aversion  to  the  sight  of  a 
drawn  sword,  always  shown  by  James  I.  of  England,  was  com- 
monly attributed  to  the  constant  anxiety  and  apprehension 
suffered  by  Mary  during  the  period  of  gestation ;  as  well  as  to  the 
brutal  murder  of  Rizzio  having  been  perpetrated  in  her  presence 
during  the  same  period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  almost  all  great  men  have  had  mothers  remarkable  for 
their  mental  endowments  and  activity ;  although  too  much  im- 
portance must  not  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance,  since,  it 
may  be  said,  such  parents  are  precisely  those  who  would  pay 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  education  and  early  training  of 
their  offspring. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  bodily  deformities  in  the  offspring  to  maternal 
mental  impressions,  that  Dr.  William  Hunter  investigated  this 
subject,  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital  to  which  he  was  attached,  and 
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that  in  2000  cases  there  did  not  occur  a  single  instance  in  which 
there  was  any  coincidence  between  the  fright,  or  accident,  or 
longings  of  the  mother,  and  the  deformity  of  the  child.  There 
are  certainly  many  carious  cases  recorded,  which  we  cannot 
venture  to  explain ;  the  following  case  for  instance.  An  old 
patient  inquired  one  day  if  the  writer  had  ever  seen  an  infant 
with  two  tongues ;  being  answered  in  the  negative,  she  under- 
took to  show  one,  and  accordingly  a  child  was  brought,  when 
the  following  story  was  related :  three  or  four  months  before 
her  labour  she  went  into  a  builder's  yard,  and  was  much  alarmed 
by  seeing  a  large  dog  with  its  tongue  hanging  out  of  its  mouth. 
Some  davs  after  her  confinement  she  looked  in  her  child's 
mouth  and  saw  that  it  had  two  tongues :  she  showed  it  to  her 
medical  man,  and  he  confirmed  her  opinion.  On  examination, 
however,  it  was  found  that  the  mblingiLal gland  yiViJA  remarkably 
developed,  and  that  this  had  been  mistaken  for  a  second  tongue ! 

But  though  we  are  unable  to  explain  many  of  the  curious 
coincidences  of  this  kind  which  are  recorded,  and  though  we 
cannot  altogether  accept  the  view  which  is  held  by  some  au- 
thorities on  this  question,  it  is,  nevertheless,  important  to 
remember  that  as  diseases  may  mutilate,  or  death  destroy  the 
child,  while  still  within  its  mother's  womb,  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  parent's  body  in  a  state  of 
health ;  and  as  the  general  condition  of  the  mother's  mind  has 
an  important  influence  upon  the  future  mental,  and,  perhaps, 
bodily  health  of  her  offspring,  all  those  about  her  should  con- 
tribute as  much  as  possible  to  her  comfort  and  cheerfulness. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  by  foolish  indulgence ;  but  rather  by 
forethought  in  a  thousand  little  matters  which  individually  may 
appear  trivial,  by  good-natured  equanimity,  and  by  removing 
or  smoothing  all  sources  of  care  and  anxiety.  The  nervous 
susceptibility  during  pregnancy  is  unusually  acute,  and  hence 
a  little  tact  and  forbearance  will  be  found  necessary. 

Having  premised  thus  much  on  the  conduct  and  management 
of  pregnant  women,  we  may  now  consider  somewhat  in  detail, 
the  general  hygienic  management  and  education  of  children : 
and  first,  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  infant  at  birth. 

No  more  striking  picture  of  helplessness  and  weakness  can 

fossibly  be  imagined  than  that  exhibited  by  an  infant  at  birth, 
ncapable  of  making  any  regulated  movements,  it  requires 
assistance  of  every  kind ;  and  if  left  to  itself  quickly  perishes. 
To  learn  the  nature  of  the  assistance  demanded,  let  us  imagine 
that  a  new-born  child  has  just  been  placed  in  our  hands ;  that 
the  accoucheur  has  tied  and  divided  the  umbilical  cord  about 
two  or  three  inches  from  the  navel,  has  removed  the  mucus  from 
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the  lips  and  mouth  to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  respiration, 
and  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  child  is  apparently  healthy 
and  well  formed.  The  first  point  which  will  be  forced  upon 
our  attention  is  this,  that  the  new  state  of  existence  is  by  no 
means  an  agreeable  one ;  for  the  child,  by  its  loud  cries,  testifies 
to  this.  Is  or  is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  an 
abrupt  transition  has  been  made  from  a  state  of  unconscious 
repose,  with  a  temperature  of  98°  Fah.,  to  the  rude  contact  of 
rough  cloths  and  flannels,  and  the  comparatively  cold  tempera- 
ture of  air  only  heated  to  about  70°.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
infant's  nervous  system  is,  however,  its  safeguard ;  the  stimulus 
of  the  atmospheric  air  applied  to  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  being  probably  the  cause  of  the  first  inspiration ;  while 
the  act  of  crying  is  in  itself  beneficial,  since  it  contributes  to 
the  perfect  filling  of  the  pulmonary  air-cells.  The  infant  thus 
begins  to  breathe,  and  the  blood  commences  its  circulation 
through  the  lungs  in  order  that  it  may  be  duly  oxygenated. 
The  explanation  given  above  of  the  cause  or  origin  of  respira- 
tion— which  is  now  very  generally  admitted  by  physiologists — 
was  first  offered,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham,  who 
says — ''  Dissection  teaches  us  tnat  the  cutaneous  nerves  com- 
municate most  freely  with  each  other,  and  that  a  large  extent 
of  skin  is  supplied  from  the  same  source  as  the  diaphragm,  the 
chief  power  employed  in  respiration.  The  phrenic^  or  internal 
re%piratory  nerve^  is  derived  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
cervical ;  and  large  branches  from  both  the  second  and  third 
supply  the  back  part  of  the  head,  the  jaw,  neck,  shoulders, 
arm,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  chest.  Thus,  then, 
the  diaphragm,  and  the  interments  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body — parts  remote  in  situation — are  connected  together  hy  the 
direct  sympathy  of  nervovs  communication;  and  it  would  be  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  any  stimulation  applied  to  the 
extremities  of  one  set  of  branches  supplying  the  skin,  would 
be  propagated  to  the  other  extremities  of  the  same  nerve  rami- 
fying on  the  diaphragm.  The  consequence  of  that  stimulation 
would  be  the  contraction  of  that  muscle ;  by  that  contraction 
its  convexity  towards  the  thorax  would  be  destroyed ;  it  would 
be  drawn  into  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane  ;  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  would  be  increased ;  and  the  external  air  would  rush 
through  the  treachea  into  the  pulmonary  cells  to  fill  the  void 
thus  created." 

The  function  of  respiration  being  thus  fully  established,  any 
further  exposure  to  cold  will  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  irju- 
rious.  Hence  the  infant  should  be  enveloped  in  warm,  soft 
flannel,  and  then  placed  in  the  lap  of  a  nurse,  seated  near  a 
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good  fire.  "Instinct,"  says  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards,  "leads 
mothers  to  keep  their  infants  warm ;  though  philosophers,  by 
more  or  less  specious  reasoning,  have,  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  countries,  induced  them  to  abandon  this  guide,  by 
persuading  them  that  external  cold  would  fortify  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  children,  as  it  does  those  of  adults," 

The  experiments  of  the  same  physiologists  also  teach  us  that 
the  heat  of  the  mature  infant  at  birth  varies  from  93°  to  95° 
Fah.,  being  about  5°  less  than  that  of  the  adult ;  while  the 
heat  of  infants  born  prematurely  is  still  less.  Supposing  that 
the  infant  appears  healthy  and  active,  it  may  be  forthwith 
washed,  the  white,  unctuous,  tenacious  substance,  denominated 
the  vemix  caseosay  being  gently  removed  with  a  fine  sponge. 
If  any  diflSculty  is  experienced  in  removing  this  material,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  rather  than  use  any  force ;  for  it 
will  readily  scale  off  in  a  day  or  two,  or  come  away  in  subse- 
quent washings.  If  soap  be  used,  glycerin  or  Castille  soap 
will  be  the  least  injurious.  The  washing  being  finished,  the 
body  is  to  be  dried  with  a  warm,  soft  napkin ;  and  a  little  violet 
powder — powdered  starch  scented — ^may  then  be  lighly  dusted 
over  the  surface,  especially  about  the  axillae,  groins,  knees,  &c. 
The  cut  extremity  of  the  cord  is  to  be  examined,  to  ascertain 
that  there  is  no  secondary  haemorrhage  calling  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a  second  ligature ;  and  the  cord  is  then  to  be  enveloped 
in  a  small  piece  of  rag,  and  laid  flat  upon  the  abdomen,  in 
which  position  it  is  retained  by  a  thin  flannel  roller,  about  four 
inches  wide,  gently  applied  once  or  twice  round  the  body.  The 
infant  is  then  dressed  in  long  shirts,  petticoats,  bed-gowns,  &c., 
made  of  light,  soft,  warm  materials,  and  fastened  by  strings 
instead  of  pins;  a  muslin  or  flannel  cap  is  put  on  its  head;  and 
finally  it  is  wrapped  in  a  loose  flannel  shawl,  and  carried  to  its 
mother.  With  regard  to  premature  or  very  weakly  children, 
it  may  be  better  that  they  should  not  be  dressed  for  a  few 
hours  :  and  in  that  case  thev  should  be  kept  in  a  cradle  near 
the  fire,  the  body  and  limbs  being  thoroughly  enveloped  in 
cotton  wool. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice,  as  soon  as  the  infant  was 
dressed,  to  administer  to  it  a  dose  of  some  mild  purgative,  such 
as  manna,  castor-oil,  butter  and  honey,  &c. ; — the  speedy  ex- 
pulsion of  the  meconium  having  been  deemed  a  matter  of 
importance.  This  practice,  however,  ought  never  to  be  encour- 
aged ;  since  it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious,  for  the 
mechanical  distension  produced  by  the  infant's  first  food  will 
generally  cause  the  bowels  to  act,  even  if  the  colostrum — the 
milk  first  secreted  by  the  mother — ^be  not  itself  endowed  with 
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purgative  properties.  Moreover,  it  is  the  first  step  towards  that 
pernicious  system  of  domestic  drugging  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  reprobated,  and  which  no  medical  man  should  in  any 
way  sanction. 

In  considering  the  food  of  infants,  we  may  remark,  that  the 
chief  alimentary  principles  by  which  all  the  higher  animals  are 
nourished  may  be  divided  chemically  into  four  great  groups, — 
viz.,  the  aqueous,  the  saccharine,  the  albuminous,  and  the 
oleaginous.  These  principles,  without  any  alteration  in  their 
essential  composition,  are  capable  of  assuming  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  of  combining  with  each  other,  and  of  being 
transformed  into  new  principles. 

From  the  essential  identity  of  the  alimentary  matters  by 
which  animals  are  nourished,  and  the  composition  of  their  own 
bodies,  it  follows  that  in  order  to  keep  the  body  in  health  the 
diet  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  contain  all  the  four  staminal 
principles.  Now  the  only  material  which  fulfils  these  condi- 
tions IS  milk ;  which  is  a  model  of  what  an  alimentary  sub- 
stance should  be.  "Every  sort  of  milk  that  is  known,"  says 
Dr.  Prout,  "  is  a  mixture  of  the  four  staminal  principles  we 
have  described ;  in  other  words,  milk  always  contains,  besides 
water,  a  saccharine  principle ;  a  caseous,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
an  albuminous  principle ;  an  an  oili/  principle.  Though  in  the 
milk  of  different  animals  the  latter  of  these  three  staminal 
principles  exist  in  many  mdflified  forms,  and  in  very  different 
proportions,  yet  neither  of  them  is  at  present  known  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  the  milk  of  any  animal." 

From  eighty-nine  analyses  of  the  milk  of  women  which  have 
been  made  by  MM.  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  following 
results  have  been  obtained : — 


Specific  gravity, 

Water,     •        .        .        .        . 

Solid  constituents,  * 

Sugar  of  milk, 

Casein  and  extractive  matters, 

Butter, 

Incombustible  salts, 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

1046-18 

1025-16 

1032-67 

999-98 

832-30 

889-08 

147-70 

83-33 

110-92 

59-55 

35-22 

43-64 

70-92 

19-32 

39-24 

56-42 

6-66 

26-66 

3-38 

0-55 

1-38 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  secretion  is  liable  to  great  varieties, 
dependent  upon  a  number  of  different  circumstances,  and  that 
no  analysis  can  be  quoted  which  will  apply  to  all  cases.  The 
foregoing  analyses,  however,  are  suflScient  to  give  very  good 
general  notions  on  the  subject. 
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Contrary  to  what  we  might  have  anticipated,  these  authorities 
found,  and  our  experience  fully  corroborates  this,  that  thin, 
spare,  but  otherwise  healthy  women,  produce  far  richer  and 
better  milk  than  the  more  robust  and  apparently  more  vigorous 
women. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  milk,  and  milk  alone,  is  the 
proper  aliment  for  infants  during  the  first  few  months  after 
birth,  until  the  first  few  teeth  are  cut ;  and  that  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  possible  this  nourishment  should  be  afforded  by  the 
mother  herself,  who  should  be  very  jealous  of  transferring  her 
privilege  to  a  stranger.  As  regards  the  time  after  delivery  at 
which  the  child  should  be  first  presented  to  the  breast,  author- 
ities differ ;  some  thinking  that  ten  or  twelve  hours  should 
elapse,  that  the  mother  may  the  better  recover  from  her 
fatigue ;  others,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  after  the  infant  is 
dressed,  and  the  mother  made  comfortable.  The  latter  plan 
we  believe  to  be  the  best;  for,  without  considering  whether 
such  a  proceeding  is  advantageous  to  the  infant,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  of  sreat  benefit  to  the  mother  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
early  sucking  of  the  child  not  only  gives  a  proper  form  to  the 
nipple  and  facilitates  the  flow  of  milk,  but  the  irritation  of  the 
mammae  tends,  by  reflex  action,  to  contract  the  uterus,  and 
thus  materially  to  diminish  the  risk  of  secondary  haemorrhage. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  every  mother  who  is  capable 
of  suckling  her  infant ;  and  the  question  arises — How  are  we 
to  tell  when  such  is  the  case  ?  The  chief  conditions  which  dis- 
qualify a  mother  for  the  oflSce  of  nurse  are : — An  extremely 
sensitive  and  excitable  temperament ;  severe  constitutional 
deterioration  from  any  cause ;  a  strong  predisposition,  either 
hereditary  or  acquired,  to  scrofula,  tubercle,  cancer,  syphilis, 
epilepsy,  or  insanity  ;  and  the  existence  of  any  severe  disease, 
as  puerperal  mania,  puerperal  fever,  &c.  In  addition  to  these 
circumstances,  the  mother  may  be  prevented  from  fulfilling  her 
duties  owing  to  the  secretion  of  milk  being  so  scanty  as  to  be 
almost  useless ;  or  the  secretion  may  be  abundant,  but  it  may 
be  poor  and  watery,  and  deficient  in  milk  globules ,  or,  lastly, 
the  nipples  may  be  so  flattened  and  buried  in  the  mammae,  that 
they  cannot  be  laid  hold  of. 

Supposing  then,  from  any  of  these  causes,  that  the  mother 
is  rendered  incapable  of  performing  the  duty  which  naturally 
devolves  upon  her,  the  infant  must  either  be  reared  by  a  wet- 
nurse,  or  be  "  brought  up  by  hand.**  The  principal  requisites 
for  a  good  wet-nurse  are — that  she  be  between  twenty  and  thirty 

J  ears  of  age ;  of  active  and  temperate  habits ;  of  a  robust  and 
ealthy  constitution;  of  quiet,  patient,  cheerful  disposition; 
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exempt  from  any  tubercular,  scrofulous,  or  syphilitic  taint ; 
with  a  complexion  fresh  and  clear ;  her  skin  free  from  erup- 
tions ;  her  gums  red  and  firm ;  her  teeth  sound ;  the  tongue 
clean,  and  the  breath  sweet ;  the  breasts  should  be  firm,  vas- 
cular, and  well-formed,  with  well-developed  nipples;  milk 
abundant  on  pressure  of  the  breast,  thin,  and  of  a  bluish-white 
colour,  sweet,  and  throwing  up  plenty  of  cream  when  allowed 
to  stand.  "  Nurses  who  have  not  a  good  supply  of  milk  will 
occasionally  be  found  to  adopt  a  practice  commonly  employed 
with  milch  cows  when  brought  to  market,  and  called  by  the 
cattle  dealers  stocking ;  that  is,  they  allow  the  milk  to  accumu- 
late in  their  breasts  for  several  hours  before  presenting  them- 
selves for  examination,  so  as  to  cause  the  examiner  to  believe 
that  thev  are  very  abundantly  provided.  Young  practitioners 
should  be  especially  on  their  guard  against  this  deception." 
Lastly,  it  will  be  well  if  the  date  of  her  labour  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  parent  whose  place  she  is  to  fill, 
for  it  is  found  that  the  milk  becomes  richer,  especially  in  casein, 
as  time  goes  on.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  milk  of  fair 
women  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  dark.  L'Heritier 
selected  two  females — one  a  blonde,  the  other  a  brunette — each 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  got  them  to  adopt  the  same  diet 
and  mode  of  life.  '  The  most  marked  of  his  various  analyses  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Milk  of  Women  of 

Different  Tekperaments. 

Oonstitueiita. 

The  Blonde. 

The  Bmnette 

Water, 

892-00 

35-50 

10-00 

58-50 

4-00 

853-30 

54-80 

16-20 

71-20 

4-50 

Butter, 

Casein, 

Suirar  of  milk 

Saft, 

1000-00 

100-00 

In  order  to  keep  the  wet-nurse  in  ffood  health  she  must  live 
regularly  on  simple,  nourishing,  and  aigestible  food,  very  much 
of  the  kind  she  has  been  accustomed  to ;  she  must  avoid  over- 
loading the  stomach,  and  so  inducing  dyspepsia;  she  may  drink 
beer  or  wine  in  moderation,  when  she  has  previously  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so,  good  stout  or  claret  appears  to  be  the 
best  for  making  milk — the  latter  we  have  often  noticed  will 
cause  a  speedy  flow  of  milk.  She  must  be  scrupulously  atten- 
tive to  cleanliness;  and  she  should  daily  take  moderate  exercise 
in  the  open  air.    If  the  catamenia  appear  while  she  is  nursing. 
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or  if  conception  takes  place,  the  infant  will  certainlj  not  thrive 
as  it  ought,  owing  partly  to  the  diminution  of  the  lacteal  secre- 
tion. Cazeaux  remarked  long  since  that  there  is  probably 
''some  relation  of  casuality  between  the  rachitis  of  children 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  menses  during  the  greater  part 
of  lactation  ;"  and  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  states  as  the  result  of  his 
observations,  ''  that  wherever  the  rachitic  child  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  mother's  milk,  the  mother  will  be  found  to 
have  menstruated  during  lactation  regularly  for  several  months, 
and  the  degree  of  rachitis  to  be  in  direct  ratio  to  the  frequency, 
duration,  and  amount  of  the  menstrual  flow."  The  alleged 
fact  he  attributes  to  menstruation,  causing  a  deficiency  in  the 
phosphatic  elements  of  the  lacteal  secretion.  When  the  nurse 
suckles  a  child  of  her  own  along  with  the  nursling,  constant 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  supply  of  milk  is 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  both.  Suckling  from  a  suppurating 
breast  is  bad  both  for  infant  and  nurse,  and  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  The  only  sure  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  nurse  is 
the  condition  of  the  child ;  if  the  latter,  consequently,  does  not 
thrive,  but  becomes  thin  and  puny,  feverish  and  thirsty,  sick, 
constipated,  irritable,  and  restless,  the  nurse  should  be  at  once 
changed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  child  may  take  an  abundance 
of  food  and  yet  be  badly  nourished,  for  the  reason  that  what  it 
takes  it  does  not  digest,  a  craving  is  created  which  nothing 
satisfies,  and  the  child  dwindles  and  falls  away  even  in  the  midst 
of  plenty. 

very  sickly  children  sometimes  have  not  the  strength  to  suck 
properly,  and  all  children  require  to  be  carefully  held  to  the 
breast  so  that  the  nipple  falls  easily  into  the  mouth.  Some- 
times when  the  flow  is  very  free  it  is  necessary  to  restrain  it  by 
gently  nipping  the  teat. 

In  cases  where  the  mother  is  unable  to  nourish  the  infant, 
and  a  wet-nurse  cannot  be  procured^  our  only  resource  is  to 
rear  the  child  by  careful  artificial  feeding;  During  the  first  few 
months,  at  all  events,  all  farinaceous  food  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  for  the  child's  stomach  is  not  at  present  equal  to  its 
digestion.  Little  or  no  saliva  is  formed  till  at  least  the  third 
month,  and  the  absence  of  this  makes  starchy  food  almost  un- 
digestible.  Moreover,  by  appropriating,  as  starches  and  sugars 
do,  the  oxygen  which  otherwise  would  be  used  in  combining 
with  the  waste  materials  to  effect  their  removal,  they  directly 
retard  the  depuration  of  the  blood,  and  hence  another  reason 
for  withholding  them.  This  rule  should  be  observed  for  at  least 
six  months,  after  which  a  little  arrowroot,  or  baked  flour  may 
be  added  to  the  milk.     The  food  usually  resorted  to  at  first  is 
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the  milk  of  the  cow,  as  it  is  less  expensive  and  more  readily 

Erocured  than  the  milk  of  any  other  animal.  It  differs  from 
uman  milk  in  containing  less  of  the  oleaginous  and  saccharine 
principles,  but  more  of  the  albuminous ;  hence  it  should  be 
slightly  sweetened,  and  diluted  with  one-third  part  of  plain 
water,  or  of  barley  or  lime  water,  and  to  this  a  little  cream 
may  be  added  ^bout  two  drachms  to  the  half  pint),  as  recom- 
mended by  Sir  W .  Jenner.  There  is  no  need  for  any  dilution 
after  the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  When  expense  is  no  object,  or 
when  the  infant's  health  absolutely  demands  it,  we  must  resort 
to  some  food  which  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  human 
milk ;  and,  fortunately,  in  asses'  milk  we  find  what  is  required. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  chief  differences  between  the 
milk  of  various  domestic  animals  and  that  of  woman : — 

Composition  of  the  Milk  in  Woman  and  in  various  Animals. 


Woman, 
Cow,    . 
Ass,     . 
Goat,   . 
Ewe,    . 

Specific 
Gravity. 

• 

1000  Parts  contain 

The  Solid  Components  consist  of 

Fluid. 

Solids. 

Sugar. 

Batter. 

Casein  and 

Extractive 

Matters. 

Salts. 

1032-67 
1033-38 
1034-57 
1033-53 
1040-98 

889-08 
864-06 
890-12 
844-90 
832-32 

110-92 
135-94 
109-88 
155-10 
167-68 

43-64 
38-03 
50-46 
36-91 
39-43 

26-66 
36-12 
18-53 
56-87 
54-31 

39-24 
55-15 
35-65 
5514 
69-78 

1-38 
6-64 
6-24 
6-18 
7-16 

Occasionally,  asses'  milk  gives  rise  to  diarrhoea:  this  is  easily 
checked  by  mixing  with  it  one-fourth  part  of  lime-water,  as  it 
prevents  the  coagulation  into  lumps  which  are  often  so  indi- 
gestible, and  occasion  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  discomfort. 
Whether  we  choose  the  milk  of  the  cow,  or  of  the  ass,  or  of 
the  goat,  which  often  agrees  well,  it  should  be  warmed  to  about 
96°  Fah.,  and  administered  by  means  of  a  feeding  bottle,  having 
a  nipple  formed  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  or  chamois  leather, 
or  of  a  calf  s  teat,  or  of  cork ;  for  the  exertion  of  sucking  aids 
the  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  by  promoting 
the  secretion  of  saliva,  helps  digestion. 

The  best  form  of  bottle  is  that  sold  by  most  druggists  under 
the  name  of  the  British  Feeding  Bottle.  Amongst  its  advan- 
tages are  the  following: — It  can  be  placed  in  any  position 
without  the  food  running  out ;  while  the  infant  is  sucking,  the 
supply  of  food  can  be  regulated  or  stopped  without  taking  the 
teat  from  the  mouth ;  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  infant  draw- 
ing in  air  with  its  food ;  and  the  whole  is  simple  in  structure, 
and  easily  kept  clean. 
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Whether  the  infant  be  reared  by  the  mother,  or  by  a  wet- 
nurse,  or  by  artificial  feeding,  it  should  be  kept  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  food  first  chosen,  until  after  the  seventh  or  eighth 
month,  when  the  teeth  begin  to  appear.  It  should  also  be 
regularly  nursed  or  fed  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeks  of  life 
about  every  two  hours  through  the  day,  and  every  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  night ;  the  intervals  being  gradually  increased 
until  they  reach  three  or  four  hours  in  the  day,  and  six  or 
eight  at  night.  Thus  the  nurse  will  be  refreshed,  and  her 
patience  and  moral  strength  recruited,  by  some  hours  of  un- 
interrupted sleep,  which  is  with  diflSculty  obtained  by  those  who 
have  once  got  into  the  habit  of  offering  the  child  the  breast 
whenever  it  cries  or  shows  any  appearance  of  uneasiness.  The 
child  should  also  be  fed  from  each  breast  alternately. 

As  regards  the  quantity  of  milk  which  the  infant  requires 
each  time  it  is  nursed,  it  can  only  be  roughly  stated  that  it 
varies  from  one  ounce  and  a  half  to  five  or  six  ounces :  less 
than  the  former  being  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition, 
while  more  than  the  latter  will  probably  induce  vomiting. 

Much  greater  care  and  watchfulness  is  needed  in  the  case  of 
a  child  which  is  being  fed  by  any  other  than  human  milk,  for 
the  milk  of  the  goat,  ass,  or  cow,  especially  the  latter,  is  much 
heavier  and  contains  a  good  deal  more  casein,  butter,  and  salts; 
rennet  causes  it  to  coagulate  in  large  compact  masses,  and  these 
being  difficult  of  digestion  will  often  occasion  flatulence  and 
consequent  colic  and  diarrhoea.  Hence  the  child  becomes 
restless  and  irritable,  evidently  from  pain  and  hunger;  the 
nurse  then,  under  a  mistaken  notion,  feeds  the  child  again,  thus 
only  aggravating  the  evil ;  diarrhoea  goes  on,  with  emaciation, 
and  when  the  stools  are  examined  we  shall  find  that  a  good  deal 
of  undigested  and  coagulated  milk  has  passed  away  in  them — 
the  remedy  here  is  not  to  increase  the  amount  of  food  given, 
but  to  diminish  it,  and  to  see  that  it  it  made  lighter,  more 
digestible,  and  more  nearly  resembling  what  would  be  given  to 
the  child  if  fed  in  the  natural  way. 

Among  artificial  foods,  when  such  are  found  to  be  necessary, 
Liebig's  "Food  for  Infants,"  which,  besides  milk,  contains  a 
little  malt,  wheat  flour,  and  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  is  found  to  answer  very  well. 

The  proper  time  for  weaning  healthy  children  is  between  the 
ninth  and  twelfth  month,'when  Nature — ^by  providing  teeth, 
and  increasing  the  development  and  muscularity  of  the  stom- 
ach— indicates  that  a  more  solid  diet  is  required.  The  change, 
however,  is  not  to  be  made  abruptly :  and  nence,  when  the  first 
teeth  begin  to  appear,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
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moDth,  a  little  supplementary  food  may  be  very  gradually 
allowed — such  as  pure,  undiluted  cow's  milk,  thin  arrowroot, 
well-boiled  gruel,  veal  or  mutton  broth,  or  beef-tea — while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  quantity  of  nourishment  derived  from  the 
mother  is  slowly  diminished.  The  infant  will  thus  daily  become 
reconciled  to  the  almost  imperceptible  alteration  in  its  diet; 
while  the  mother's  lacteal  secretion  will  by  degrees  diminish  as 
the  demand  for  it  lessens,  until  it  ceases  entirely  by  the  time 
the  child  is  one  year  old  or  a  little  later. 

Although  there  is  but  little  risk  of  mothers  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society  unduly  prolonging  the  period  of  lactation, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  lower  orders ;  who  often 
continue  suckling  for  two  years  or  more,  in  order — as  they 
think — to  avoid  pregnancy.  That  this  result  is  not  always  ob- 
tained we  now  well  Know ;  for,  though  there  is  doubtless  some 
functional  antagonism  between  the  mammae  and  ovaria,  yet  the 
influence  of  the  latter  would  seem  after  a  time  to  preponderate, 
for  as  Mr.  Roberton's  researches  prove,  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  women  of  the  lower  classes  in  Manchester  become 
pregnant  during  the  performance  of  lactation.  There  are,  of 
course,  some  cases  of  delicate  children  where  weaning  may  well 
be  delayed  for  two,  three,  or  four  months  after  the  proper  time, 
provided  the  mother's  health  continues  good ;  but  if  the  latter 
begins  to  fail,  or  the  supply  of  milk  diminishes,  nursing  should 
be  abandoned. 

For  some  time  after  weaning  the  principal  nourishment 
should  consist  of  semi-fluid  substances,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  digestive  organs  are  still  weak,  and  that  the 
stomach  is  easily  oppressed  and  disordered.  Of  the  various 
kinds  of  food  in  daily  use,  the  best  are — arrowroot,  made  with 
milk  and  water;  thin  gruel,  mt^e  from  groats  or  prepared 
barley,  strained  and  sweetened ;  plain  biscuits,  or  '^  tops  and 
bottoms,"  soaked  in  boiling  water,  strained  through  a  sieve, 
and  then  mixed  with  sweetened  milk ;  milk  and  isinglass ;  or 
sago,  thoroughly  boiled  in  weak  beef-tea,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  milk.  Dr.  Churchill  speaks  very  highly  of  a  "bread 
jelly,"  which  he  orders  to  be  prepared  thus : — A  quantity  of 
the  soft  part  of  a  loaf  is  broken  up,  covered  with  boiling  water, 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  some  time ;  the  water — containing  all 
the  noxious  matters  used  in  making  the  bread — is  then  stramed 
off  completely  and  fresh  water  added,  and  the  whole  placed  on 
the  fire  and  allowed  to  boil  slowly  for  some  time,  until  it  be- 
comes smooth ;  the  water  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  bread  on 
cooling,  forms  a  thick  jelly,  a  portion  of  which  is  to  be  mixed 
with  milk,,  or  water  and  sugar,  for  use  as  it  is  wanted.     Dr. 
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Gumprecht,  of  Hamburg,  in  the  year  1849,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  a  novel  kind  of  food,  which  will  often  be 
found  useful — viz.,  carrot-pap:  it  is  to  be  made  thus.  An 
ounce  of  finely-scraped  full-grown  carrot  is  to  be  mixed  with 
two  cupfuls  01  cold  soft  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours.  The  fluid  portion  is  then  to  be  strained  off;  that  which 
remains  being  pressed  to  yield  as  much  as  possible.  This  fluid 
is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  biscuit-powder, 
or  bruised  crust  of  bread,  or  arrowroot,  and  the  pap  placed 
over  a  slow  fire  until  it  bedns  to  bubble ;  care  being  taken  that 
the  heating  be  not  pushed  so  far  as  to  cause  boiling,  or  the 
albumen  will  coagulate.  After  its  removal  from  the  fire,  it  is 
to  be  sweetened ;  and  thus  is  formed  a  most  nourishing,  agreea- 
ble pap,  the  use  of  which  is  only  contra-indicatea  by  any 
tendency  to  diarrhoea.  Dr.  Gumprecht  states,  that  by  mixing 
the  carrot  juice  with  biscuit,  crust  of  bread,  or  arrowroot,  and 
sugar,  we  obtain  all  the  nutritious  elements  required — viz., 
albumen,  gluten,  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

As  the  child  grows  older  and  cuts  all  his  first  teeth,  the  diet 
must  be  further  extended ;  and  bread  and  milk,  oatmeal  and 
milk  made  into  porridge,  nourishing  broths,  light  puddings, 
eggs  lightly  boiled,  well-cooked  vegetables,  white  fish,  and  fresh 
animal  food — especially  chicken  or  mutton — may  be  judiciously 
allowed.  Fresh  ripe  fruit,  in  moderation,  should  be  given; 
plain  light  pastry,  simple  cakes  and  biscuits  seldom  do  any  harm ; 
while  the  child's  notorious  love  of  sugar  may  be  judiciously  in- 
dulged, unless  flatulence  or  acidity  arises.  Until,  however,  our 
confectioners  cease  to  colour  their  bonbons  with  poisons,  parents 
must  be  advised  to  have  their  sweets  made  at  home.  As  a 
general  rule,  too,  tea  and  coffee,  wine  and  beer,  should  be  inter- 
dicted ;  milk,  or  sweetened  milk  and  water,  and  pure  spring 
water,  or  toast  and  water,  being  much  more  wholesome. 

As  regards  Cleanliness^  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
health  at  every  period  of  life,  but  especially  so  during  infancy 
and  childhood  ;  for  if  the  manifold  and  important  functions  of 
the  skin  be  then  imperfectly  performed,  general  constitutional 
disturbance  quickly  ensues.  Hence  every  care  must  be  taken 
by  frequent  and  thorough  ablutions,  gentle  frictions,  and  clean 
soft  clothing  to  maintain  the  healthy  action  of  the  cutaneous 
surface.  On  the  importance  of  proper  attention  being  given 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  skin,  we  may  with  advantage  quote 
the  words  of  Hufeland,  who,  in  his  Art  of  Prolonging  Life^ 
says,  "  Let  me  here  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  an  incongruity,  which  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
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in  hmnan  life.  The  mo&t  ignoraiit  person  i$  conTinced  thmt 
pvvyper  care  of  the  skin  is  indLspensablT  De<res$arT  for  the  exist- 
enee  and  weO-hein^  of  horses  and  ranons  animals.  The  groom 
ofteci  deckies  iumse-fir  sleep,  and  other  gratifications,  that  he  maj 
enrrr  and  dress  his  horses  sofficientlr.  If  thev  become  meagre 
and  weak,  the  first  refl€etion  is.  whether  there  mar  not  have 
been  some  neglect  or  want  of  care  in  regar*!  to  combing  them. 
Such  a  simple  idea,  however,  nerer  oceors  to  him  in  respect  to 
hii  child.  If  it  grow  feebljr  and  sicklv :  if  it  pine  away  and 
is  aflSicted  with  disease,  the  conseqaence  of  dirt,  he  thinks 
rather  of  witchcraft  and  other  ab&iuniitie?  than  of  the  real 
eaa^e — ne^ecting  to  keep  the  skin  pore  and  clean.  Since  we 
show  so  mach  prudence  and  intelligence  in  regard  to  animals, 
whT  not  in  regard  to  men  V 

The  safest  and  moist  conrenient  war  of  washing  the  infant 
i§  to  immerse  its  body  in  a  large  tnb  or  basin  of  warm  warer. 
while  the  head  is  supported  by  the  hand  and  arm  of  the  nxirse ; 
at  the  same  time  the  wh»>Ie  sorface  of  the  ImcmlIv— e:>peetaUy 
aboQt  the  scalp.  joLncs.  and  fol*is  of  the  skin — is  to  be  well 
robbed  with  a  soft  sponge,  with  or  without  the  glvcenn  or 
Castille  soap,  so  as  to  reflM>ye  all  offensive  maners.  After 
having  been  in  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  the  child  is  to  be 
taken  out.  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried,  and  to  have  well-aired 
elothing  at  once  put  on.  This  bath  must  t*e  used  daily,  the 
best  time  for  it  being  in  the  morning  as  so>>n  as  the  infant  is 
taken  out  of  its  cradle  to  be  dressed  for  the  day.  The  water 
should  be  at  first  comfortably  warm — i.  «?.,  V»«)^  to  i*6'  Fah. ; 
bat  if  the  season  of  the  year  will  permit,  it  will  in  some  cases 
be  found  advantageous  to  gradually  dimini>h  the  temperature 
until  it  is  reduced  to  So"  or  SO^.  The  practice  of  using  cold 
water  for  voung  infants  i»  quite  indefensible,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  have  given  rise  to  serious  ill  effects.  As  a  general  rule  two 
baths  shoald  be  employe*!  in  a  day.  the  water  of  the  mL^ming 
bath  being  tepid,  and  that  of  the  evening  warm.  In  cases 
where  there  is  great  irritability,  restlessness,  and  sleeplessness, 
this  plan  may  be  pursued  with  manifest  advantage. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  life  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
disturb  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  cord  during  washing. 
Generally  this  fails  off  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  days, 
leaving  a  smaU  granulation  at  the  naveU  which  quickly  heals. 

Another  important  element  of  cleanliness  during  infancy  is 
the  speedy  removal  of  all  the  damp  and  soile^l  clothing  which 
results  from  the  frequent  involuntary  discharges  from  the 
bladder  and  bowels.  At  the  same  time.  als^\  the  nates  and 
groins  are  to  be  wdl  washed  with  tepid  water,  gently  dried,  and 
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lightly  dusted  with  violet-powder  or  finely-powdered  starch,  or 
prepared  calamine  or  oxide  of  zinc.  The  application  of  any 
powder  is  by  some  objected  to ;  but  it  appears  to  us  desirable 
rather  to  encourage  its  use,  since  it  prevents  excoriation,  and 
is  very  soothing  to  the  delicate  and  sensitive  skin  of  infants. 

The  Clothing  of  infants  and  children — let  physicians  say 
what  they  may — will  always  be  modified  by  fashion  and  the 
various  caprices  of  parents :  and  so  long  as  it  is  loose,  simple, 
scrupulously  clean,  warm,  soft,  capable  of  being  fastened  with- 
out the  use  of  pins,  and  not  too  heavy,  we  need  not  be  par- 
ticular as  to  its  shape.  The  long  flowing  clothes  in  which 
infants  are  generally  dressed  for  the  first  five  or  six  months 
seem  at  first  sight  rather  absurd ;  but  without  doing  any  harm, 
they  certainly  protect  the  legs  and  feet  and  lower  parts  of  the 
body  from  cold  air  and  draughts. 

With  regard  to  the  material,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  season  of  the  year ;  but  as  a  rule,  cotton  under-clothing 
is  preferable  to  linen  in  this  variable  climate,  since  it  is  a  better 
radiator  and  worse  conductor  of  heat,  and  does  not  absorb 
moisture  to  the  same  amount.  Its  only  disadvantage  is  that  it 
is  apt  to  cause  irritation.  For  delicate  children  it  is  necessary 
to  order  thin  fiannel  to  be  worn  next  the  skin  during  the  day, 
but  not  at  night ;  while  in  a  few  instances  good  results  follow 
the  use  of  an  under-waistcoat,  and  drawers,  of  chamois  leather. 
In  all  cases  the  night-clothes  should  be  looser  and  less  warm 
than  those  of  the  day ;  and  every  article  should  be  changed 
before  putting  the  infant  to  rest  in  the  evening. 

A  cap  is  seldom  required,  especially  in  the  nursery ;  but  if 
one  is  worn,  it  should  be  thin  and  light.  The  maxim  which 
says,  "  Keep  the  head  cool  and  the  feet  warm,*'  should  be  borne 
in  mind. 

As  children  grow  older,  it  is  often  thought  desirable  to 
strengthen  or  harden  them  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  by  wearing 
very  short  thin  clothes,  with  light  drawers,  bare  necks  and 
arms,  &c.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  all  must  acknowledge 
who  remember  that  the  power  of  resisting  cold  in  early  life  is 
very  feeble.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory  which 
regards  heat  as  a  mode  of  motion,  there  is  very  much  which 
seems  to  suggest  it  as  a  mode  of  Life;  certain  it  is  that  heat 
is  essential  to  its  maintenance,  and  warmth  is  no  less  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  health.  Of  all  predisposing  causes  of 
disease,  there  is  probably  none  more  powerful  than  cold.  Hence, 
we  should  always  insist  that  the  dress  be  warm ;  large  enough 
to  clothe  the  whole  person,  including  the  chest,  neck  and  arms; 
and  sufficiently  loose  to  allow  of  perfect  freedom  of  motion. 
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There  are  some  robast  children,  whose  constitutional  powers 
will  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  this  hardening  system  with 
all  its  craelty ;  but  such  are  not  to  be  brought  forward  in  favour 
of  its  beneficial  effects.  They  merely  prove  that  their  strength 
was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  bear  that  which  all  medical  men 
know  has  proved  fatal  to  very  many ;  and  that  they  have  grown 
up  healthy  in  spite  of  the  treatment,  not  in  consequence  of  it. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  Exercise  and  Sleep,  we  should 
bear  in  mind  that  few  infants  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  sup- 
port the  back  in  an  upright  position  before  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month ;  so  that  until  then,  and  generally  for  some  months  after, 
they  should  be  carried  out  in  a  reclining  posture  on  the  nurse's 
arm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford  entire  support  to  the  body  and 
head.  During  this  period  their  bones  and  limbs  are  very  deli- 
cate, so  that  they  must  not  be  shaken  about  roughly,  nor  tossed 
in  the  air,  nor  rocked  too  violently.  As  they  grow  older  they 
begin  to  make  efforts  to  raise  themselves,  and  seem  to  experience 
satisfaction  from  being  occasionally  placed  in  a  sitting  position, 
or  from  being  laid  on  the  bed  or  on  the  ground,  and  allowed  to 
roll  and  kick  about  at  their  pleasure.  These  movements  not 
only  afford  amusement,  but  they  act  very  beneficially  by  calling 
the  numerous  muscles  of  the  body  into  action,  and  so  increas- 
ing their  strength  and  bulk  ;  this  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  an 
infant  that  has  been  allowed  this  freedom  be  compared  with  one 
who  has  been  doomed  to  preternatural  inaction  by  being 
swathed  in  stiff  clothing.  Towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  month  most  infants  may  be  taught  to  crawl  about  on  their 
hands  and  feet ;  and  a  little  later,  unless  very  feeble,  attempts 
may  be  made  to  teach  them  to  walk  by  supporting  them  under 
the  arms,  guarding  them  against  falls,  and  encouraging  them  to 
move  from  one  chair  to  another.  Great  care  is  however  neces- 
.  sary  in  this  respect,  for  when  from  defective  nutrition,  the  pro- 
cess of  ossification  has  been  retarded,  any  forced  attempts  to 
maintain  the  erect  posture,  and  to  support  the  body  on  the  legs, 
will  only  end  in  curvature  of  the  long  bones,  and  possibly  also 
in  spinal  irregularity.  Such  children  as  present  a  favourable 
condition  of  development  can,  as  a  general  rule,  walk  freely 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  month ;  while  of  those  who  are 
badly  developed,  the  majority  will  only  begin  to  walk  after  this 
date.  And  it  is  far  better  to  wait  the  natural  efforts,  be  they 
early  or  late,  rather  than  force  them  on  a  system  unprepared. 

We  need  not  wait,  however,  for  infants  to  be  able  to  walk 
before  exposing  them  to  the  wholesome  and  invigorating  influ- 
eijce  of  the  open  air ;  for  after  the  first  three  or  four  weeks 
their  health  will  be  much  improved  by  their  being  carried  out 
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daily  for  one  or  two  hours  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  M. 
Levy  well  remarks  that  the  want  of  fresh  air  is  as  detrimental 
to  the  nurse  as  to  the  infant;  and  that  the  mother,  conse- 
quently, should  insist  in  sending  out  both  nurse  and  infant  as 
much  as  the  weather  and  season  will  permit,  and  be  on  her 
guard  against  encouraj^ing  that  indolence  which  nurses  are  so 
apt  to  indulge  in.  The  same  author,  when  inculcating  the 
advantages  arising  from  exposure  to  the  free  air  and  light  of 
open  day,  illustrates  their  influence  by  observing  that  the  num- 
ber of  Cretins  in  the  Yalais  is  diminishing  since  the  women 
have  adopted  the  practice  of  removing  from  the  humid  and 
sunless  air  of  the  valleys,  and  residing  during  pregnancy  on 
the  more  exposed  and  cneerful  heights. 

When  the  child  has  fully  acquired  the  power  of  walking 
alone,  he  should  be  allowed  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  exer- 
cise, especially  in  the  open  air  and  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  We  need  hardly  say  that  in  the  winter  and  spring  months 
precautions  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  catarrhal  affections ;  but 
if  undue  exposure  to  bad  weather  be  guarded  against,  if  the 
nurse  walk  quickly  instead  of  loitering  about  with  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  if  the  children  are  suitably  clad  in  warm,  well-made 
clothing,  there  will  be  but  little  risk.  At  a  later  period,  active 
games  in  the  field  or  garden,  by  exercising  the  limbs  and  expos- 
ing the  body  to  the  invigorating  influence  of  the  solar  light, 
promote  the  growth  and  regular  development  of  the  whole 
frame ;  and  parents  cannot  be  better  advised  than  by  urging 
them  to  provide  opportunity  for  such  amusements  by  allowing 
the  free  use  of  a  garden,  and  furnishing  proper  toys — as  balls, 
hoops,  kites,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  exercise  to  be  allowed — no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down  other  than  that  the  dictates  of 
Nature  should  be  followed;  and  that  when  fatigue  is  expe- 
rienced, rest  should  be  allowed.  Young  infants  require  a  great 
deal  of  repose — the  first  few  weeks  after  birth  being  passed 
almost  entirely  in  sleep,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  occu- 
pied in  satisfying  the  instinctive  calls  for  food.  As  they 
gradually  grow  older,  however,  'and  as  the  strength  increases, 
the  periods  of  wakefulness  grow  longer;  although  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
childhood  more  sleep  is  required  than  in  adult  age.  To  permit 
of  this,  children  should  be  put  to  bed  early  in  the  evening,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  sleep  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ;  and  until 
they  are  three  years  old,  they  must  be  allowed  to  recruit  their 
strength  by  resting  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
before  dinner.     In  awaking  a  child^  care  should  be  taken  to  do 
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SO  gradamllj  and  gentlj,  otherwise  much  injurioiu  excitement 
maj  be  prodaced. 

A  joang  iDfmnt  reqniree  m  warm  8oft  couch,  with  sufficient 
corering  to  protect  it  from  the  least  impression  of  ookL  Dur- 
ing die  first  few  weeks  it  may  be  advaDtageous  for  it  to  deep 
in  the  same  bed  with  its  mother,  especiaUj  if  the  weather  be 
coU :  but  after  this  time  a  cradle  or  cot  should  be  used.  No- 
dixng  is  more  distressing  to  an  anxious  mother,  or  more  aonoj- 
icg  to  an  impatient  nurse^  than  sleeplessnes  in  her  infiut 
charge :  and  we  must  coDstantly  be  on  tne  alert  to  prcTcnt  tlie 
ba::eful  habit  of  resorting  to  laudanum*  soothing  sjrupe,  and 
quack  Ci?niiab^  to  force  sleep.  In  the  majority  of  eases  we 
Eiar  be  certain  that  when  a  healthr  infiint  does  not  sle^  eitlicr 
hi  cl>thing  is  uncomfortable,  or  it  is  coId«  or  there  is  pain  from 
<t:!ce  remoTuble  cause,  or  it  has  been  over-fed*  or  fed  on  some 
is  proper  f»iL  If  the  removal  of  the  cause  does  not  suffice  to 
3.'iuce  sleep*,  a  warm  bath  of  a  few  minutes*  duration  will 
Bev<»r  fail  to  soothe*  and  will  generally  act  as  an  excellent 


Mcis:  au^?rs  inculcate  the  importance  of  promptly  training 
the  ccild  :o  habirs  of  early  rising :  and  provided  these  habits 
are  eiiforced.  no:  by  curtailing  the  due  proportion  of  sleep,  bvt 
by  KAkzsg  the  chiU  retire  early  to  bed*  and  bv  teaching  it  to 
rsse  in  the  morning  directly  it  awakes  naturallr*  no  objection 
ea:i  be  offered.  A  storv  is  current  of  Loni  MansfieidL  who 
Itinfiself  lived  to  eighty-rine*  that  whenever  very  aged  witnesses 
appears!  in  the  court  over  which  he  so  long  presided*  it  was 
his  wen:  to  interrogate  them  as  to  their  habits  of  Ufe :  and  with 
tie  result  tha:  in  uo  one  habi:  wa^  there  any  general  concur- 
rence* excepc  in  tha:  of  etir^ii  rimn*^.  Anecdotieis  of  this  kind, 
however*  are  frr  the  mo«5t  part  either  uutrue  or  exaggerated. 
Eariy  rtr^ing  is  doubtless  in  many  ways  favourable  to  heatdu 
but  is  cannot  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  for  longevity.  Even  if 
the  story  above  given  were  j^rtVvtly  correct*  i:  is  mon^  probaMe 
tha:  rhe  vigr>rous  vitality  in  these  instances  maintained  the 
habit*  ^han  that  the  habit  maintained  the  vitality. 

In  regard  to  the  -Yarstnrjr*  as  the  eiwrtv  years  of  childhood 
»  m»?stiy  pasi^  there*  a  few  words  on  tne  management  and 
arrangement  of  this  iepartwent  canuot  be  out  of  place  in  a 
work  like  the  present*  inasmuch  as  ujvn  these  matters  deoend 
in  no  <Ii«hc  degree  the  prvseitt  and  future  health  of  the  cliild. 
The  first  and  most  essential  requisite  iu  *  nursery  w^  that  ics 
situadon  should  be  such  that  it  may  al^avs  cv»mmand  a  due 
suppiT  of  irv  and  pure  air:  while  if.  \n  addiCK^u*  a  rov>m  wick 
asouthern  aspect  and  a  ch^vrful  prvv^KVt  oait  be  obtain^  so 
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much  the  better.  Remembering  the  important  agency  of  light, 
we  should  take  care  that  the  windows  are  large  enough  to  admit 
it  freely,  and  that  no  hangings  or  curtains  are  permitted  to 
exclude  it.  The  room  should  also  allow  of  its  being  easily  kept 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  of  being  thoroughly  ventilated 
without  exposing  the  inmates  to  draughts  of  cold  air.  A  tem- 
perature of  66°  will  be  found  comfortable.  A  large  room  is 
preferable  to  a  small  one.  According  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards* 
view,  the  advantages  of  large  apartments  are  not  merely  to  be 
referred  to  the  greater  purity  of  the  air,  but  also  to  the  slight 
agitation  of  the  atmosphere,  caused  by  the  space  being  extended, 
producing  a  feeling  of  well-being,  similar  to  the  sensation  expe- 
rienced on  breathing  in  the  country.  As  a  general  rule,  these 
advantages  can  be  more  readily  obtained  on  the  upper  stories 
of  a  house  than  on  the  ground  floor ;  for  in  towns  especially, 
the  atmosphere  improves  the  higher  we  ascend.  Every  one 
knows  that  the  impure  exhalations  from  drains  and  damp 
unhealthy  soils,  as  well  as  the  poison  from  malarious  districts, 
lie  low,  or,  as  Sir  Thomas  Watson  says,  "love  the  ground;** 
this  is  readily  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  travellers 
through  fenny  regions  pass  the  night  with  comparative  impunity 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  an  inn,  whereas  they  would  certainly 
suffer  afterwards  from  intermittent  fever  if  they  slept  on  the 
ground  floor. 

When  the  size  of  the  house  will  admit  of  it,  the  day-nursery 
should  be  separate  from  the  sleeping-room.  In  every  case, 
however,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  latter  is  not  over-crowded, 
either  by  furniture,  or  by  allowing  too  many  nursery-maids  and 
children  to  sleep  in  it.  At  least  five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air, 
or  a  space  equal  to  eight  feet  square,  must  be  allowed  for  every 
child,  if  the  laws  of  health  are  to  be  observed,  and  if  all  the 
evils  which  result  from  breathing  a  vitiated  atmosphere  are  to 
be  avoided. 

With  respect  to  the  management  of  the  nursery,  we  need 
only  observe,  that  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  as  well  as  of 
regularity  in  regard  to  the  meals,  exercise,  periods  of  rest 
during  the  dav,  and  retirement  for  the  night,  should  be  attended 
to  from  the  first.  A  really  conscientious,  kind,  cheerful,  and 
forbearing  nurse,  who  is  also  clean  and  neat  in  her  habits  and 
person,  is  an  invaluable  acquisition,  that  should  be  duly  encour- 
aged and  taken  care  of.  Lastly,  every  loving  mother  who 
wishes  to  instil  good  thoughts  into  the  minds  of  her  children, 
and  to  have  them  grow  up  as  valuable  members  of  society,  wjll 
take  care  to  spend  daily  a  certain  portion  of  her  time  in  their 
company. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MORAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  TRAINING. 

The  most  important  points  with  regard  to  the  physical  edu- 
cation of  young  children  having  been  discussed,  it  remains  for 
us  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  their  moral  and  intellectual 
training.  And  here  we  must  premise  that  this  section  has  not 
been  introduced  without  due  consideration ;  for  though  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear  that  the  practitioner  of  medicine  has  but 
little  to  do  with  the  mental  education  of  the  young,  further  re- 
flection will  we  think  prove  that  this  is  incorrect,  if  as  we 
maintain  every  medical  man  should  be  ihe  friend  of  his  patients. 
This  observation  must  not  be  misunderstood.  By  a  friend,  we 
do  not  mean  the  boon-companion  of  an  hour,  or  an  associate  to 
grace  a  dinner-table:  but  rather  the  alter  ego;  one  who  can  be 
consulted  on  many  momentous  questions ;  one  who  will  be 
sought  after  when  the  heart  is  full  of  sorrow,  and  when  ac- 
quaintances tilrn  away.  By  a  friend,  we  understand  one  who, 
on  being  asked  for  advice,  will  give  his  heartiest  counsel ;  will 
endeavour  to  realize  the  position  of  him  who  seeks  his  aid ;  and 
assist  and  act  in  every  way  as  he  would  wish  to  be  done  by. 
A  friend  should  be  generous,  faithful,  and  honest ;  frank  and 
open ;  and  while  true  to  his  own  conscientious  opinions,  he 
should  yet  be  free  from  that  illiberal  or  excessive  self-love, 
which  gives  birth  to  pride,  prejudice,  and  jealousy.  In  a  word 
he  should — in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  term — be  a  gentle- 
man; in  that  sense  which  allows  that  though  no  amount  of 
wealth  can  purchase  this  title,  it  is  yet  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  artisan. 

Supposing  then  that  in  the  medical  practitioner  such  a  friend 
—or  as  near  an  approach  to  such  an  one  as  our  imperfect  nature 
will  allow — is  to  be  found,  is  it  not  most  probable  that  he  will 
be  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  intellectual  training  of 
the  child  whose  ailments  he  has  watched  from  birth,  and  as  to 
whose  welfare  he  feels  a  real  interest.  What  is  the  constant 
theme  upon  which  a  young  mother  loves  to  dwell?  is  it  not 
her  infant  ?  What  subject  can  be  of  greater  moment  to  a 
father  than  the  future  prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  child  ? 
The^old  Greeks  gave  expression  to  a  true  sentiment  when  they 
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said,  ^'  that  what  made  men  citizens,  patriots,  heroes,  was  the 
love  of  wedded  wife  and  child/' 

The  gfand  rule  for  parents  to  adopt  in  educating  their  off- 
spring, is  to  direct  the  training  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  or  in  other  words,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  principles 
of  physiology,  so  that  the  child  may  grow  up  with  a  sound 
mind  in  a  healthy  and  vigorous  body.  To  do  this,  the  training 
must  be  commenced  at  a  very  early  period ;  every  step  must  be 
made  slowly  and  deliberately ;  valuable  lessons  are  to  be  given 
without  any  appearance  of  teaching ;  and  as  the  child's  faculties 
are  developed,  so  is  its  mental  nourishment  to  be  gradually  made 
stronger  and  more  suitable  to  the  improvement  manifested.  The 
infant  at  birth  possesses  very  little  power  of  perception,  many 
of  its  senses  are  imperfect,  and  its  system  is  only,  as  it  were,  a 
rich  soil  waiting  for  cultivation.  The  ever-watchful  parent  will 
soon  perceive  manifestations  of  intelligence :  "  even  at  the  early 
age  of  six  weeks,  when  the  infant  is  stul  a  stranger  to  the  world, 
and  perceives  external  objects  so  indistinctly  as  to  make  no 
effort  either  to  obtain  or  avoid  them ;  he  is,  nevertheless,  acces 
sible  to  the  influence  of  human  expression.  Although  no  ma- 
terial object  possesses  any  attraction  for  him,  sympathy,  or  the 
action  of  a  feeling  in  his  mind  corresponding  to  the  action  of 
the  same  feeling  in  the  mind  of  another,  is  already  at  work. 
A  smiling  air,  a  caressing  accent,  raises  a  smile  on  his  lips : 
pleasing  emotions  already  animate  this  little  being,  and  we  who 
recognize  their  expression  are  delighted  in  our  turn.  Who, 
then,  has  told  this  infant  that  a  certain  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures indicates  tenderness  for  him  ?  How  could  he,  to  whom 
his  own  physiognomy  is  unknown,  imitate  that  of  another, 
unless  a  corresponding  feeling  in  his  own  mind  impressed  the 
same  character  on  his  features  ?  That  person  near  his  cradle 
is,  perhaps,  not  his  nurse :  perhaps  she  has  only  disturbed  him, 
or  subjected  him  to  some  unpleasant  operation.  No  matter, 
she  has  smiled  affectionately  on  him ;  hefeeh  that  he  is  loved, 
and  he  loves  in  return."  The  mere  soothing  and  gentle  fond- 
ling of  a  mother,  then,  is  no  unimportant  lesson,  since  it  is  the 
first  step  towards  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  affections ;  and 
hence,  at  this  time,  must  be  laid  the  foundation  of  that  love 
which  may,  perhaps,  do  more  to  guide  the  future  responsible 
being  aright  than  many  may  imagine.  As  the  perceptive 
faculties  come  fully  into  play,  the  fostering  care  of  the  parents, 
and  the  quiet  influence  of  home,  do  their  good  work ;  until — 
as  months  pass  on — the  reasoning  powers  begin  to  be  gradually 
developed.  At  this  time  the  naturally  cheerful  and  joyous  dis- 
positions of  children  are  to  be  encouraged;  kindness  and  gentle- 
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ness  are  to  be  taught  by  example ;  good  habits  and  noble  feel- 
ings are  to  be  cherished;  generosity  and  self-denial  gently 
inculcated;  and,  above  all,  prompt  implicit  obedience  insisted 
upon.  All  this  cannot  be  done,  however,  without  forethought 
nor  without  those  in  charge  of  the  little  one  learning  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  its  powers  and,  in  some  degree,  to  its  dis- 
position. Many  trivial  faults  must  be  overlooked,  strict 
nursery  laws  abolished,  and  care  taken  not  to  worry  by  an 
excess  of  careful  management.  The  old  lady  ijfho  was  asked 
by  an  over-anxious  young  mother  as  to  what  course  should  be 
pursued  with  regard  to  a  child  too  rigorously  disciplined,  gave 
very  good  advice  when  she  replied,  "I  recommend,  my  dear,  a 
little  wholesome  neglect.** 

A  child,  three  or  four  years  of  age,  seems  to  possess  an 
instinctive  consciousness  of  its  own  weakness,  and  while  relying 
on  its  guardians  for  its  safety  and  well-being,  is  only  too  readily 
inclined  to  lavish  all  its  love  in  return.  At  this  interesting  and 
engaging  period,  the  young  require  very  careful  management ; 
the  most  common  error  now  committed  being  either  over-indul- 
gence^ or  over-regulation.  In  the  first  case  the  parents  comply 
with  all  the  whims  of  the  child,  allow  his  will  to  have  unlimited 
sway,  and  are  afraid  of  inflicting  just  and  necessary  punishment 
for  fear  of  impairing  the  affections.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  child  grows  up  spoilt,  selfish,  and  unloving — for  a  spoilt 
child  is  seldom  affectionate ;  moreover,  he  is  generally  unhappy, 
for  the  more  his  whims  and  caprices  are  gratified,  the  more  his 
desires  increase,  until  at  last  it  becomes  impossible  to  indulge 
them.  In  the  second  instance,  the  parentis  inclinations  are 
constantly  substituted  for  the  child's ;  every  desire  is  thwarted; 
harsh  severity  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to ;  and  the  affec- 
tionate and  joyful  feelings,  so  delightful  to  witness  in  the  young, 
are  crushed.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  such  treatment  leads 
to  fretting,  peevishness,  and  bad  temper ;  or  to  a  broken  and 
desponding  spirit?  The  following  observations  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Whately  are  so  pertinent,  that  we  need  not  apologize 
for  quoting  them : — "  Most  carefully  should  we  avoid  the  error 
which  some  parents,  not  (otherwise  deficient  in  good  sense, 
commit,  of  imposing  gratuitous  restrictions  and  privations,  and 
purposely  inflicting  needless  disappointments,  for  the  purpose 
of  inuring  children  to  the  pains  and  troubles  they  will  meet 
with  in  after  life.  Yes  ;  be  assured  they  will  meet  with  auite 
enough^  in  every  portion  of  life,  including  childhood,  without 
your  strewing  their  path  with  thorns  of  your  own  providing. 
And  often  enough  you  will  have  to  limit  their  amusements  for 
the  sake  of  needful  study,  to  restrain  their  appetites  for  the 
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sake  of  health,  to  chastise  them  for  faalts,  and  in  various  ways 
to  inflict  pain  or  privations  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  some 
greater  evils.  Let  this  always  be  explained  to  them  whenever 
it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  and  endeavoar  in  all  cases  to  make  them 
look  on  the  parent  as  never  the  voluntary  giver  of  anything  but 
good.  To  any  hardships  which  they  are  convinced  you  inflict 
reluctantly,  and  to  those  which  occur  through  the  dispensation 
of  the  All-wise,  they  will  more  easily  be  trained  to  submit  with 
a  good  grace,  than  to  any  gratuitous  sufferings  devised  for 
them  by  fallible  man.  To  raise  hopes  on  purpose  to  produce 
disappointment,  tp  give  provocation  merely  to  exercise  the 
temper,  and,  in  short,  to  inflict  pain  of  any  kind  merely  as  a 
training  for  patience  and  fortitude — this  is  a  kind  of  discipline 
which  man  should  not  presume  to  attempt.  If  such  trials  prove 
a  discipline  not  so  much  of  cheerful  fortitude  as  of  resentful 
aversion  and  suspicious  distrust  of  the  parent  as  a  capricious 
tyrant,  you  will  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for  the  result." 

The  business  of  formally  instructing  the  intellect  in  children, 
but  especially  of  the  precocious  and  delicate,  must  not  be  com- 
menced too  early ;  for  with  the  mental  development,  as  with 
the  productions  of  the  field,  long  experience  has  taught  that 
late  springs  produce  the  most  abundant  harvests.  At  tne  same 
time  guardians  must  not  follow  the  plan  of  Rousseau,  who  re- 
garded reading  as  the  scourge  of  infancy,  and  who,  therefore, 
would  not  allow  his  Emilius  to  learn  a  line  by  heart  until  he 
was  twelve  years  old.  At  first,  pictures  and  simple  toys  should 
alone  be  allowed  to  teach  the  appearance  of  external  objects, 
and  to  establish  a  desire  for  information.  Then,  as  the  child 
reaches  its  sixth  or  seventh  year,  the  forms  of  letters  are  to  be 
pointed  out;  care  being  taken  not  to  tire  or  disgust.  The 
short-sighted  policy  which  rapidly  forces  the  juvenile  mind, 
without  regard  to  health  or  happiness,  must  be  unreservedly 
condemned ;  for  it  should  be  remembered,  that  premature  de- 
velopment of  the  intellect  can  only  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
deteriorated  constitutional  powers.  It  is  the  more  important 
that  this  fact  should  not  be  overlooked,  since  so  ignorant  are 
many  parents  of  the  laws  of  health,  that  when  they  have  done 
all  in  their  power  to  destroy  the  physical  strength  of  their 
offspring,  they  most  contentedly  attribute  the  result  to  any 
cause  but  the  right  one :  just  as,  when  Dr.  Sangrado  and  Gil 
Bias  killed  their  patients  by  repeated  bleedings  and  copious 
drenches  of  warm  water,  they  complacently  imputed  the  mishap 
to  their  having  been  too  lenient  with  the  lancet,  and  too  chary 
of  their  primitive  medicine.  Instead,  then,  of  setting  reason, 
experience,  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense  at  nought,  parents 
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must  leam  the  few  simple  laws  which  regulate  the  animal 
economy ;  and  must  take  care  to  act  in  accordance  with  them, 
if  they  would  preserve  those  they  are  bound  to  cherish  and 
educate  from  premature  death,  from  general  ill-health,  or  from 
the  fearful  miseries  of  nervous  disorders,  which — in  all  their 
Protean  forms — assail  those  in  after-life  whose  minds  have  been 
cultivated  at  the  expense  of  their  bodies. 

While  teaching  a  child  the  rudiments  of  book-learning,  he 
should  be  led  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  things,  and  the 
meaning  of  words;  while  the  habit  of  accurate  observation 
may  be  admirably  encouraged  by  directing  the  attention  to 
some  of  the  marvellous  works  with  which  all  creation  abounds. 
To  inculcate  a  love  of  natural  history  at  an  early  period  may 
be  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  much  future  happiness :  as — 
"  the  labour  we  delight  in,  physics  pain,*' — so  in  after  days  the 
cares  and  anxieties,  which  we  are  all  doomed  to  encounter  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  life,  may  often  be  soothed  and  temporarily 
forgotten  in  studying  the  wondrous  truths  disclosed  by  scientific 
researches. 

As  the  child  progresses,  care  must  still  be  taken  that  the 
brain  be  not  over- worked  by  too  many  or  too  severe  tasks:  on 
the  contrary,  the  pupil  should  have  but  little  to  do,  though  the 
teacher  must  insist  upon  that  little  being  well  done.  The 
studies  must  also  be  alternated ;  and  attempts  must  be  made  to 
gradually  wean  the  mind  from  light  and  silly  associations.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  also,  to  make  attempts  early  to  foster  the 
growth  of  genuine  religious  feeling : — not  the  canting  religion 
of  dreary  Sundays,  of  assuming  solemn  looks,  of  text-quotmg, 
or  of  uttering  long  prayers  before  men,  but  rather  the  religion 
of  the  head  and  heart ;  that  true  faith,  in  fact,  which  leads  and 
aids  a  man  to  do  his  duty  to  his  God,  his  neighbour,  and  to 
himself.  The  little  child  who  is  brought  up  to  repeat  short  and 
simple  prayers  at  his  mother's  knees,  has  a  rule  of  conduct 
thereby  instilled  into  him,  which  will  probably  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  and  in  after-life  he  may  not  only  look  back  to  these 
beginnings  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  love,  but  the  recol- 
lection of  them  may  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  some  good 
resolution,  and  help  him  to  resist  many  a  powerful  temptation. 
Teach  the  young,  also,  to  hate  hypocrisy  and  artifice :  to  love 
sincerity  and  earnestness ;  to  be  straightforward  and  honest  at 
any  sacrifice ;  to  despise  vice  and  wickedness  in  all  shapes,  but 
especially  to  detest  it  in  the  educated,  and,  above  all,  when 
practisea  under  a  cloak  of  religion. 

The  period  of  childhood  being  essentially  a  time  when  the 
heart  is  inclined  to  be  light  and  gay,  and  when  very  simple 
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pleasures  produce  halcyon  days,  all  is  to  be  done  that  can  con- 
tribute to  happiness.  Consequently,  amusing  occupations 
should  be  provided,  out-of-door  pastimes — so  congenial  to 
youth — encouraged,  and  the  child  allowed  to  mix  with  play- 
fellows of  his  own  age.  No  error  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
that  of  attempting  to  force  the  young  to  shun  innocent  recrea- 
tions, for  fear  of  making  them  too  fond  of  pleasure.  Indeed, 
by  so  doing,  the  very  failing  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid,  is 
engendered.  The  wise  parent  will  be  content  with  showing 
that  no  pleasures  give  so  much  satisfaction  as  those  which  are 
earned  by  work ;  and  that  pleasure  is  lost  by  the  continual 
pursuit  of  it,  or,  as  Plato  eloquently  expresses  it : — "  Pleasure 
and  pain  are  two  fountains  set  flowing  by  Nature,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  prudence  and  moderation  with  which  men 
draw  from  them  they  are  happy  or  otherwise.  Their  channels 
run  parallel,  but  not  on  the  same  level ;  so  that  if  the  sluices 
of  the  former  be  too  lavishly  opened,  they  overflow  and  mingle 
with  the  bitter  waters  of  the  neighbouring  stream,  which  never 
assimilate  with  this  finer  fluid." 

In  pursuits  and  occupations,  such  as  we  have  roughly  at- 
tempted to  sketch  time  glides  away,  and  the  child  passes  onward 
to  boyhood  or  girlhood.  As  the  mind  becomes  stronger,  so  the 
quality  of  the  mental  food  must  be  improved ;  the  studies  being 
extended  so  as  especially  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  exercise 
the  reasoning  powers,  to  render  the  mind  vigorous,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  general  intelligence.  At  this  period  must  be  inculcated 
lessons  of  truthfulness,  patience,  contentment,  self-denial, 
charity,  and  fortitude:  even  now  may  attempts  be  made  to 
cherisn  in  the  child  the  two  attributes  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
Epictetus,  constituted-  a  wise  man — the  power  of  bearing  and 
forbearing.     Moreover,  early  and  frequently  should  it  be  im- 

Eressed  upon  the  boy's  mind,  not  only  that  it  is  his  indispensa- 
le  duty  to  excel  in  whatever  may  be  his  pursuits,  but  that  it 
is  undoubtedly  in  his  power  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. An  intelligent  teacher  will  endeavour  to  learn  which 
faculties  are  too  weak  in  the  pupil,  and  which  too  vigorous ;  so 
that  while  all  are  duly  exercised,  the  former  may  especially  be 
strengthened,  and  the  latter  gently  repressed.  So  also  the 
tastes  and  inclinations  of  the  young  should  be  ascertained ;  for 
"  the  nature  of  the  boy,"  as  Plutarch  observes,  "is  the  material 
to  be  worked  upon,  the  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
and  virtue  are  to  be  sown." 

The  increased  refinement  and  cultivation  of  all  classes  in  the 
present  day  renders  it  necessary — to  use  a  simile  of  Sydney 
Smith's — that  the  mind  be  accustomed  to  keep  the  best  com- 
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pany:  if  only  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  being  deemed 
ignorant  and  inferior.  But  there  are  more  powerful  reasons 
for  selecting  the  books  which  are  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  jQung  with  great  judgment  and  caution;  for  there  are 
numerous  writings  which  prove  as  destructive  to  the  mind  of 
the  young  reader  as  the  volume  presented  by  the  physician 
Douban  is  said  to  have  been  to  the  body  of  the  Grecian  king ; 
who — as  the  Arabian  tale  relates — imbibed  fresh  poison  as  he 
turned  over  each  leaf,  until  he  fell  lifeless  in  the  presence  of 
his  courtiers.  The  books  which  are  most  suitable  are  such  as, 
vpithout  forcing  the  tender  intellect,  lead  to  inquiries  into  the 
reason  of  things,  and  suggest  good  thoughts ;  such  as  promote 
determination  and  decision  of  character ;  such  as  show  that  all 
great  deeds  are  only  accomplished  by  incessant  industry  and 
earnest  zeal ;  such  as  teach  men  to  excel  by  lifting  up  them- 
selves, and  not  by  depreciating  others ;  and  such  as  inculcate 
pure  principles  of  action,  and  a  horror  of  cunning,  selfishness, 
and  irreligion. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  the  most  extreme  credulity 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  scientific  attainments — that 
what  seems  the  most  absurd  and  marvellous  superstition  is  not 
irreconcilable  with  the  highest  education,  or  that  the  utmost 
prostration  of  mind  is  not  incompatible  with  the  loftiest  range 
of  intellectual  power.  Hence,  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  in- 
culcate a  love  of  it,  without  at  the  same  time  teaching  its  right 
uses,  is  only  to  be  compared  to  playing  a  game  of  chance,  or 
to  venturing  in  a  lottery,  where  the  chapter  of  accidents  may 
produce  a  prize,  but  where  the  odds  are  largely  in  favour  of  a 
blank.  It  may  even  be  stated  further,  that  superficial,  or  per- 
verted knowledge,  may  be  a  greater  evil  than  ignorance ;  for, 
the  one  makes  men  powerful  demons,  the  other  merely  leaves 
them  powerless  animals.  "A  little  knowledge,"  says  Bacon, 
"  makes  men  irreligious ;  but  profound  thought  brings  them  back 
to  devotion.** 

To  train  a  child  aright  it  is  certain  that  severity  is  very 
seldom — if  ever — necessarv;  a  clear,  distinct,  kind,  but  de- 
termined manner,  upon  the  part  of  the  parent,  being  alone 
required.     We  are,  of  course,  supposing  that  endeavours  are 

made  to  teach  by  example ;  that  the  influence  of  kind  words 

'  which,  when  used  by  those  who  are  loved  and  honoured,  have 
great  weight — is  tried ;  that  the  lessons  imperceptibly  taught 
by  the  daily  life  at  home  are  thoroughly  sound ;  and  that  the 
softening  influence  of  courtesy  and  afiection  is  shed  over  all. 
The  rectitude  of  the  father,  the  self-denial  of  the  mother,  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  both  pursue  their  daily  avocations. 
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make  a  great  impression  on  the  youthful  mind ;  and  even  much 
slighter  incidents,  Which  the  thoughtless  may  only  regard  as 
trifles,  often  serve  either  to  develop  good  qualities,  or  to  pervert 
the  yet  unformed  judgment. 

Among  the  most  miportant  of  the  quiet  lessons  taught  by 
home  influence,  the  duties  of  friendship  and  relationship  may 
be  alluded  to ;  for  it  is  by  the  proper  performance  of  these 
duties  that  life  is  made  happy  and  mankind  benefitted.  We 
would  especially  teach  the  young  the  value  of  true  courtesy  to 
all ;  the  necessity  for  taking  a  .strictly  just  view  of  their  own 
conduct,  but  a  very  lenient  one  of  the  actions  and  opinions  of 
others ;  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  many  small  and 
individually  trivial,  but  collectively  important  laws,  by  which 
society  is  bound  together ;  and  the  fearful  consequences  which 
ensue  from  encouraging  feelings  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 
At  the  same  time  warnings  may  be  instilled,  and  observations 
made  to  show  the  true  uses  of  friendship :  to  teach  that  he  who 
does  a  base  thing,  in  zeal  for  his  friends,  ^^  bums  the  golden 
thread  that  ties  their  hearts  together."  South,  we  believe,  says 
in  one  of  his  Sermons,  that  sorrows  by  being  communicated 
grow  less,  and  joys  greater :  for  sorrow,  like  a  stream,  loses 
itself  in  many  channels ;  while  ioy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  is 
reflected  the  more  powerfully  wnen  it  rebounds  upon  a  man 
from  the  breast  of  his  friend.  The  performance  of  good  ofSces 
towards  our  fellows,  not  only  confers  immediate  gratification, 
but  permanently  ennobles  our  dispositions  ;  and  enables  us,  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  to  give  a  cheerful  answer  t«  the  ques- 
tion each  one  should  put  to  himself — ^What  have  I  done  this 
day? 

Lastly,  we  would  urge,  thmt  the  youth  should  be  shown  bv 
the  parent's  course  of  conduct  that,  as  members  of  society,  all 
men  have  certain  heavy  moral  obligations  which  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  to  discharge ;  and  that  he  will  be  the  happiest — 
independently  of  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  or  his  station  in 
life — who  best  performs  the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  so  fulfils 
his  mission  in  this  life. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DENTITION. 

1.  Introduction. — The  process  of  dentition  beins  but  a  part 
of  the  gradual  evolution  or  development  of  the  body,  it  might 
be  thought  that  this  strictly  natural  action  would  always  be 
conducted  according  to  an  unvarying  law,  and  that  it  would  be 
unattended  with  suffering.  This  is  not  the  case,  however ;  for 
although  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  law — corresponding 
to  the  law  of  development  which  governs*  the  form  and  posi- 
tion of  the  organs — is  followed,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  normal  arrangement  is  subverted ;  while  few  children  pass 
through  the  period  of  dentition  without  experiencing  a  greater 
or  less  amount  of  local  and  constitutional  disturbance.  In 
proof  of  part  of  this  statement  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
though  the  first  teeth  usually  appear  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  month,  cases  are  recorded  where  the  development  is 
much  in  advance  of  that  period,  while  others  again  are  de- 
veloped very  much  later,  and  between  these  extremes  there  is 
every  variety  of  irregularity. 

As  examples  of  early  development  instances  are  recorded — 
Haller  cites  nineteen  such — in  which  one  or  more  of  the  central 
incisors  have  been  found  through  the  gums  at  birth,  and  have 
had  to  be  removed  to  prevent  injury  to  the  mother's  nipple ; 
while  Dr.  Crump  has  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Va. 
Society  of  Dentists  an  account  of  a  case  of  full  dentition  at 
birth,  which  was  seen  by  himself  in  North  Carolina. 

As  regards  the  opposite  condition — tardy  development — Dr. 
Ashburner,  in  his  work  On  Dentition  and  some  Ooincideyvt  Dis^ 
orders,  p.  42,  mentions  that  he  has  seen  a  child  twenty-two 
months  old  beginning  to  cut  its  first  tooth,  which  was  an  incisor 
in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  infant  being  very  delicate,  with  a  large 
head,  tumid  abdomen,  and  peculiarly  small  sized  extremities. 
Serres,  again,  in  his  i!ssai  sur  VAnatomie  et  la  Physiologic  des 
Dents,  quotes  the  cases  of  persons  who  had  passed  through 
some  years — in  one  instance,  seven — of  their  lives  before  cut- 
ting their  first  teeth ;  while  one  instance  is  recorded  by  Boxalli, 
and  another  by  M.  Baumes,  in  which  the  patient  reached  old 
age  without  a  single  tooth  having  ever  appeared. 
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The  human  subject  is  provided  with  two  sets  of  teeth — ^the 
temporary^  consisting  of  twenty,  and  the  permanent,  of  thirty- 
two  ;  the  latter  appearing  as  the  former  are  shed.  Some  few 
instances  have  been  related  of  a  third  set  appearing  upon  the 
removal  of  the  permanent  teeth ;  but  dentists,  without  denying 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  do  not  generally  credit 
it.  Deficiencies  in  the  number  of  teeth  are  not  uncommon ; 
and  on  the  contrary  supernumerary  teeth  have  been  observed. 

2.  Eruption  of  Temporary  Teeth. — The  germs  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  teeth  appear  at  a  very  early  period  of  foetal  life, 
for — according  to  Serres — ^Nature  works  at  their  formation 
almost  immediately  after  conception ;  so  that  the  jaws  of  the 
foetus  at  the  third  or  fourth  month  contain — although  in  a  very 
limited  space — the  rudiments  of  all  the  temporary  and  many 
of  the  permanent  teeth  with  which  the  child  and  the  adult  are 
to  be  supplied.  As*  the  embryo  grows,  so  of  course  the  forma- 
tion of  the  teeth  progvesses  pari  passu  ;  but  at  birth  none  as  a 
general  rule  have  appeared  above  the  gums.  When  the  child, 
however,  is  about  seven  months  old,  the  two  central  temporary 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  make  their  appearance  through  the 
gum ;  being  followed,  in  a  week  or  two,  by  the  corresponding 
teeth  of  the  upper  jaw.  "  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  after  the 
eruption  of  the  central  incisors  we  may  expect  the  lateral 
incisors  to  make  their  appearance;  those  of  the  upper  jaw 
being  evolved  first.  About  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  month  the 
anterior  molars  of  the  under  jaw  are  cut,  and  shortly  after- 
wards those  of  the  upper  maxilla.  The  canines  appear  between 
the  sixteenth  and  twentieth;  and  between  the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  the  second  milk-molars  pass  through  the  gum.  Thus, 
according  to  the  statement,  tbe  twenty  milk-teeth  are  complete 
by  the  thirtieth  month.**     (Tomes.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  temporary,  deciduous,  or  milk- 
teeth,  are  twenty  in  number — four  incisors,  two  canines,  and 
four  molars  in  each  jaw :  and  that  usually  they  are  not  all  cut 
until  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  month,  or  even  later — the  whole 

Eeriod  during  which  they  are  being  gradually  evolved  being 
nown  as  that  of  the  first  dentition. 

There  are  some  variations  in  the  period  of  dentition  which 
seem  to  correspond  pretty  accurately  with  certain  constitutional 
peculiarities — for  instance;  in  the  rickety  constitution,  the 
process  of  dentition  is  always  delayed,  and  it  may  be  alto- 
gether arrested  for  some  time.  It  very  commonly  happens  in 
a  rickety  child  that  the  first  teeth  do  not  make  their  appearance 
till  the  18th,  and  sometimes  not  till  the  24th  month.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  tubercular  child  the  first  teeth  are  sometimes 
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cut  by  the  fourth  or  fifth  month,  and  their  subsequent  evolution 
proceeds  with  great  rapidity.  Again,  in  the  syphilitic  child, 
contrary  to  what  we  might  have  anticipated,  perhaps,  the  teeth 
are  generally  cut  early  and  without  any  difficulty. 

3.  Eruption  of  Permanent  Teeth. — After  the  completion 
of  the  first  dentition  at  the  end  of  the  thirtieth  month,  there  is 
generally  a  pause  until  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  ; 
when  stronger  organs  of  mastication  being  required — the  second 
or  permanent  teeth  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  elon- 
gated and  expanded  maxillae.  At  this  period,  as  Mr.  Bell 
remarks,  the  jaws  contain  no  less  than  forty-eight  teeth ; 
namely,  twenty  deciduous — the  whole  of  which  are  perfected — 
and  twenty-eight  permanent  teeth  in  different  degrees  of  devel- 
opment  within  the  jaw8. 

In  considering  the  mode  in  which  the  permanent  teeth  appear, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  twelve  true  molars  are  not 
preceded  by  temporary  teeth ;  and  hence  these  teeth  are  cut 
like  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition,  not  by  displacing  the  latter. 
In  short,  as  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  jaw  permits,  the 
first  four  molar-teeth  begin  to  appear  at  the  back  of  the  exist- 
ing milk-teeth,  and  usually  before  any  of  these  have  fallen  out ; 
being  followed  at  a  later  period,  as  the  jaws  grow,  by  the  second 
four  molars,  and  subsequently  by  the  third  four,  or  wisdom- 
teeth.  The  remaining  permanent  teeth  are  thus  cut :  as  the 
period  of  second  dentition  approaches,  the  bony  partitions 
separating  the  sacs  of  the  permanent  from  those  of  the  milk- 
teeth  are  absorbed ;  the  fangs  of  the  milk-teeth  are  also  re- 
moved by  absorption ;  and  the  permanent  teeth,  now  placed 
directly  under  the  loose  crowns  of  the  temporary  ones,  gradually 
rise  up  within  the  alveoli,  push  up  the  milk-teeth  until  they 
become  loosened  and  detached,  and  thug  take  their  places. 

The  periods  of  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth,  though 
liable  to  some  variety,  are  generally  somewhat  as  follows :  the 
anterior  true  molars  at  six  and  a  half  years  of  age ;  the  central 
incisors  and  the  lateral  incisors,  at  eight ;  the  anterior  and 
posterior  bicuspids  at  nine  and  ten  ;  the  canines  from  eleven  to 
twelve ;  the  second  true  molars  from  twelve  to  thirteen ;  and 
the  last  molars — or  wisdom  teeth — from  seventeen  to  nineteen. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  gene- 
rally earlier  by  four  or  six  weeks  than  those  of  the  upper ;  and 
that  any  irregularity  in  the  time  of  appearance  of  the  perma- 
nent teeth  need  give  rise  to  no  anxiety. 

Thus,  we  see,  that  when  the  permanent  teeth  are  all  devel- 
oped, there  are  sixteen  in  each  jaw,  viz.,  four  incisors,  two 
canine,  and  four  bicuspids,  all  of  which  make  their  appearance 
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by  displacing  the  temporary  teeth ;  and  six  true  molars  which 
are  cut  in  the  same  way  as  the  temporary  teeth  were.  It  should 
be  noticed,  moreover,  tnat  the  rudiments  of  the  last  true  molars, 
or  wisdom-teeth,  are  probably  not  even  developed  until  after 
the  first  true  molars  have  appeared  through  the  gums. 

4.  Disorders  of  the  First  Dentition. — Perfectly  healthy 
infants,  in  whom  the  powers  of  life  are  energetic,  may  cut  their 
teeth  without  any  perceptible  disorder ;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  there  is  not  only  some  local  irritation,  but  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  general  disturbance.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  process  of  dentition  is  in  itself  a  disease, 
though  this  idea  is  too  commonly  entertained.  Dental  evolution 
is  no  more  a  disease  than  is  the  ossification  of  a  long  bone.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  very  delicate  indicator  of  the  child's  consti- 
tutional condition,  and  as  such,  is  capable  of  affording  to  the 
experienced  observer  much  and  valuable  information.  More- 
over, where  constitutional  peculiarity  exists,  and  where  a 
tendency  to  disease  is  latent,  the  process  of  dentition,  with  its 
attendant  nervous  excitability,  may  prove  the  immediate  ex- 
citing cause  of  some  grave  disorder :  in  all  this,  however,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  but  the  spark  to  the  flame  which  burns  only  on  some 
previously  existing  morbid  material,  or  is  fed  by  some  morbific 
agency. 

The  following  is,  perhaps,  the  more  usual  course  in  children 
who  are  not  strictly  healthy: — ^before  the  tooth  appears  through 
the  gum,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  hot  and  swollen ;  there  is  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva:  the  cheeks  frequently  become  flushed; 
the  child  is  restless,  capricious,  and  fretful,  and  constantly 
thrusting  its  fingers,  or  any  hard  substance  it  can  obtain,  into 
its  mouth,  in  order  to  allay  the  excitement  and  irritation  of  the 
sums ;  the  sleep  at  night  is  broken  and  disturbed ;  the  appetite 
fails ;  and  there  are  symptoms  of  intestinal  disturbance,  evi- 
denced by  attacks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 

In  still  more  unfavourable  cases  the  general  derangement  is 
greater;  the  restlessness  is  sometimes  extreme,  the  skin  hot 
and  dry,  the  mouth  parched  and  often  covered  with  aphthae,  the 
tongue  foul,  and  the  appetite  very  bad — so  that  the  child  either 
refuses  the  breast,  or  takes  it  only  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a 
time,  and  at  irregular  intervals.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  pro- 
cess may  become  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of  some  im- 
portant sympathetic  affection,  or  of  some  independent  disease. 

We  can  readily  imagine  that,  in  the  excited  condition  of  the 
system  arising  from  dentition,  acute  inflammation  may  easily 
attack  any  organ  in  the  body ;  and  such  is  really  the  case,  for 
inflammatory  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as  well 
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as  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Severe  bowel  complaints  are  also  rife  at  this  time;  there  is  often 
dysuria ;  cutaneous  diseases  are  not  unfrequent ;  spontaneous 
salivations  arise ;  and  spasmodic  affections — vairing  from  mere 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  or  sudden  startings  during  sleep  to 
severe  epileptic  convulsions — often  justly  give  rise  to  great 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  parents. 

Diarrhoea  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  common  disorders 
connected  with  dentition,,  and  especially  so  in  the  seasons  of 
summer  and  autumn.  The  reason  of  this  is,  no  doubt,  partly 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  at  this  time  undergoing  a  special  development 
as  regards  its  follicles  and  glandular  structures,  so  that  it  is  the 
more  readily  irritated.  Besides  this,  too,  dentition  begins  just 
at  a  time  when  the  child's  food  is  being  changed  from  a  purely 
milk  to  a  farinaceous,  or  even  a  richer  animal  diet,  and  thus  its 
digestive  powers  are  taxed,  perhaps  too  severely. 

This  variety  of  diarrhoea  differs,  in  some  respects,  from  that 
which  occurs  at  other  periods.  It  is  often  characterized  by 
greater  febrile  disturbance,  with  a  good  deal  of  thirst,  and 
seems  to  be  rather  more  intractable  than  that  brought  on  by 
other  causes.  The  child  suffers  more  pain  apparently,  and  is 
often  much  reduced  by  the  persistence  of  the  attack — not  un- 
frequently  too,  as  Dr.  West  has  remarked,  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane  is  similarly  affected,  and  catarrh  or  even 
bronchitis  coexists. 

Any  local  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  dental  development, 
such  as  may  arise  from  induration  or  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
or  from  any  disproportion  between  the  size  of  the  jaws  and  the 
form  or  number  of  the  teeth,  greatly  augments  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  Occasionally,  in  debilitated  subjects,  the 
summit  of  the  gum  over  a  tooth,  or  the  edge  of  the  gum  when 
partly  pierced  by  a  tooth,  becomes  the  seat  of  painful  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration ;  producing  an  affection  which  has  been 
described  by  some  authors  under  the  name  of  Odontitis  Infantum. 
The  pain  of  this  inflammation  is  sometimes  so  severe,  and  tends 
so  much  to  augment  the  fever  and  general  disturbance,  that  the 
child's  life  may  be  placed  in  imminent  danger. 

With  respect  to  the  cutaneous  eruptions  connected  with  den- 
tition, they  often  seem  rather  to  give  relief  than  otherwise ;  and 
hence  they  need  not  be  treated  too  actively,  at  all  events  not 
at  first.  The  different  forms  of  eczema,  strophulus,  herpes, 
and  simple  erythema  may,  of  course,  occur  independently  of 
dentition ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  they  often  make  their  ap- 
pearance just  before  the  cutting  of  a  tooth,  and  that  they 
disappear  or  become  milder  after  the  process  is  completed. 
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When  the  process  of  teething  goes  on  favourably,  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  medical  interference  will  be  unnecessary. 
The  child  should  be  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  pro- 
vided the  weather  be  favourable ;  the  head  should  be  sponged 
daily  with  cold  or  tepid  water ;  caps  and  warm  coverings  to  the 
head  should  be  forbidden,  as  they  sometimes  seem  rather  to 
favour  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes ; 
the  gums  should  be  gently  rubbed  with  the  finger  or  with  a 
hard  crust  to  lessen  tne  irritation ;  the  diet  should  be  simple ; 
and  the  bowels  shoujd  be  kept  perfectly  regular. 

Dr.  John  Clarke,  in  his  '*  Commentaries  on  the  Diseases  of 
Children,"  ascribes  most  of  the  disorders  which  accompany 
dentition,  to  over-feeding  and  consequent  plethora ;  to  improper 
kinds  of  food,  which  produce  irritation ;  and  to  keeping  the 
head  too  warm.  He  asserts,  that  coolness  of  the  head,  and 
washing  it  daily  with  cold  water,  renders  children  much  less 
liable  to  illness  during  this  period.  Spontaneous  salivation  and 
moderately  lax  bowels  are  also  considered  by  him  as  favourable 
occurrences,  for  he  thinks  that  they  tend  materially  to  diminish 
irritation;  hence,  he  advises  that  gentle  aperients  should  be 
given,  especially  in  the  case  of  plethoric  children,  as  well  as  in 
those  with  cutaneous  eruptions. 

When  dentition  is  difficult,  its  management  becomes  more 
important,  and  there  are  two  indications  which  should  always 
be  followed :  first,  to  relieve  local  irritation ;  and  secondly,  to 
subdue  constitutional  disturbance.  If,  on  examining  the  mouth, 
the  gum  is  found  to  be  hot,  red,  tender,  swollen,  and  indurated, 
the  practitioner  may  feel  pretty  certain  that  this  condition  is 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  general  symptoms ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  if  he  relieves  the  local  condition,  some  at  least 
of  the  symptomatic  fever  will  disappear.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  as  to  how  that  relief  may  best  be  obtained ;  and,  as 
regards  local  treatment  at  least,  this  question  resolves  itself 
very  much  into  this,  whether  or  no  the  gum  is  to  be  lanced. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  accumulated  experience  of 
the  profession  is  very  unmistakeable  on  this  point,  that  when 
this  operation  is  properly  performed  in  suitable  cases,  immedi- 
ate relief  often  follows ;  at  the  same  time,  it  must  also  be  con- 
ceded that  this  proceeding  is  far  too  empirically  adopt^,  for 
we  have  often  seen  cases  in  which  lancing  has  been  freely  in- 
dulged in,  and  yet  no  tooth  has  been  even  near  the  surface  of 
the  gum.  Two  conditions  seem  to  be  essential  to  justify  the 
use  of  the  gum  lancet ;  either  the  gum  itself  must  be  in  such 
a  state  of  congestion  and  inflammation  as  at  once  to  suggest 

the  necessity  kr  some  relief  to  the  vessels  in  that  situation  (not 
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to  the  tooth,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  tooth  can  be  bo 
bound  down  by  the  delicate  mucous  membrane  above  it  as  that 
it  cannot  escape) :  or  else  the  general  condition  of  the  child 
should  be  one  which  would  warrant  any  experiment  likely  to 
give  relief,  as  for  instance,  if  he  were  suffering  from  frequent 
and  apparently  causeless  convulsions.  If,  after  this  proceed-' 
ing,  the  general  disturbance  persists,  mild  laxatives  must  be 
resorted  to,'  and  if  there  is  much  fever,  with  constipation, 
cooling  salines,  with  occasional  sedatives  will  do  good.  Where 
there  is  much  thirst,  the  child  may  be  allowed  to  drink  fre^y 
of  cold  water :  where  there  are  symptoms  of  determination  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  warm  baths  with  cold  applications  to  the 
head  will  be  useful :  and  where  symptoms  of  debility  predomi- 
nate, mild  tonics  will  do  great  good :  in  all  cases  we  must  take 
care  to  keep  the  secretions  and  alvine  evacuations  healthy,  re- 
sorting to  mild  aperients  if  constipation  exists,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  astringents  if  the  child  is  being  weakened  by  diarrhoea. 
Sometimes  the  diarrhoea  which  occurs  in  the  process  of  dentition 
is  exceedingly  troublesome,  and  by  its  persistence  leads  to 
great  prostration.  Astringents  will  generally  have  a  decidedly 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  profuse  mucous  discharge,  and  their 
value  will  be  enhanced  by  the  combination  of  some  sedative  to 
diminish  the  nervous  excitability,  one  drop  of  chlorodyne  to  a 
child  a  year  and  a  half  old  we  have  found  of  great  service, 
and  the  aromatic  and  chalk  and  opium  powder  in  one  or  two 
grain  doses  is  a  highly  efiScacious  remedy.  Sometimes  a  warm 
linseed  meal  and  laudanum  poltice,  applied  over  the  bowels  for 
a  few  hours  will  do  great  good. 

Now  and  then  we  have  seen  cases  in  which  dysuria  has 
existed  to  a  very  troublesome  degree,  and  apparently  with  no 
other  cause  than  that  nervous  excitability  which  is  engendered 
by  painful  and  difficult  dentition  ;  it  seems  to  induce  a  state  of 
spasmodic  stricture,  which  is  only  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  hot 
bath.  In  other  cases,  and  these  are  far  more  common,  a  state 
of  incontinence  of  urine  results,  which  is  often  exceedingly 
difficult  to  remedy. 

Should  the  irritation  of  the  gum  run  on  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
inflammation  and  ulceration — odontitis  infantum — chlorate  of 
potash  must  be  administered  in  often  repeated  doses;  while 
solutions  of  borax  or  of  nitrate  of  silver — vide  Formulae — are 
applied  to  the  affected  part.  Some  practitioners  recommend 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  gum,  and  the  free  employ- 
ment of  antiphlogistic  remedies ;  but  their  use  will  not,  we  be- 
lieve, be  attended  with  much  success  in  the  present  day. 

One  word  as  to  the  management  of  the  various  cutaneous 
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eruptions  which  are  so  frequent  during  dentition,  especially 
those  of  the  vesicular  or  pustular  kina,  and  notably  eczema 
and  impetigo.  When  these  or  any  other  appear  upon  any  part 
of  the  body  in  an  acute  form,  they  are  best  left  pretty  much 
to  themselves,  at  all  events,  for  a  time ;  we  have  frequently 
seen  attempts  to  cure  them  quickly  succeed  admirably  so  far 
as  regards  the  eruption,  but  very  badly  indeed  in  the  effects 
produced  elsewhere,  either  in  the  form  of  convulsions  or  some 
other  grave  disorder.  Where,  however,  the  cutaneous  eruption 
is  of  long  standing  and  has  existed,  perhaps,  previously  to  the. 
eruption  of  any  teeth,  then  most  likely  it  is  maintained  by  the 
irritation  of  the  teething,  is  a  consequence  of  it,  and  being  in 
no  sense  a  relief,  it  may  be  treated  with  a  view  to  cure,  if  that 
can  be  accomplished. 

In  the  management  of  the  more  serious  diseases  which  some- 
times complicate  the  process  of  dentition,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  the  same  rules  must  be  followed  as  in  the  treatment 
of  these  affections  at  other  periods.  Such  cases  will,  of  course, 
be  more  alarming,  because  of  the  complication ;  but  this  shouKl 
only  make  the  physician  more  watchtul,  and  more  cautious  in 
the  use  of  lowering  measures.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to 
notice  the  condition  of  the  gums,  so  that  if  they  become  in- 
flamed from  a  presenting  tootn,  they  may  at  once  be  lanced. 

5.  Disorders  op  the  Second  Dentition. — The  eruption 
of  the  permanent  teeth  does  not  usually  give  rise  to  any  dis- 
tress ;  although  instances  occasionally  occur  where  there  is  not 
only  much  local  irritation,  as  evidenced  by  great  pain  in  the 

fums  and  enlargement  of  the  parotid  and  sub-maxillary  glands ; 
nt  also  where  serious  general  disturbance  ensues,  as  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  epilepsy,  severe  ophthalmia,  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, &c.  The  cases  usually  attended  with  the  greatest  amount 
of  distress  are  those  where — the  maxillae  being  insufficiently 
developed — the  molar-teeth  are  cut  with  great  difficulty  and 
pain,  thus  producing  fever  and  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs ;  or  where,  from  general  impairment  of  the  health,  the 
constitution  svmpathizes  keenly  with  the  slightest  irritation  in 
any  part  of  the  system :  or  where  the  first  true  molars  are  cut 
during  the  progress  of  any  severe  disorder.  Dr.  Ashburner 
relates  several  examples  of  severe  convulsive  diseases  caused 
by  difficult  dentition ;  all  or  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
cured  by  the  free  use  of  the  gum-lancet.  The  following  case 
may  be  quoted  as  a  good  example  of  the  success  of  this  practice 
in  the  hands  of  this  physician : — A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age, 
was  cutting  the  second,  or  posterior  permanent  molars  of  tne 
upper  jaw,  before  those  of  the  lower,  and  the  process  was  ac- 
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companied  by  twitchings  of  various  parts  of  the  body.  At 
last  he  became  aiOfected  with  chorea.  Being  a  very  nervous 
lad,  if  any  notice  were  taken  of  him,  he  would  involuntarily 
make  the  most  extraordinary  grimaces,  and  contort  his  body 
into  various  attitudes  that  appeared  to  be  most  difiScult  and 
painful.  This  chorea  continued  for  three  months,  during  which 
time  a  variety  of  hiedicines  were  swallowed.  At  last  he  fell 
into  an  epileptic  fit,  strugglitig  much,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  grinding  the  teeth.  On  introducing  the  forefinger  along 
the  inside  of  his  cheek,  a  hard  cartilaginous  space  was  found 
on  each  side,  behind  the  first  molar-teeth.  These  parts  were 
freely  cut,  when  the  boy  uttered  a  scream,  and  fell  out  of  his 
fit,  becoming  quite  sensible ;  nor  had  he  afterwards  any  recur- 
rence of  the  chorea. 

From  the  foregoing  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the  manage- 
ment of  children  during  the  process  of  dentition,  requires  very 
great  care  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  attendant ;  there  is  no 
period  or  condition  of  childhood  in  which  the  symptoms  are  so 
various,  none  requiring  greater  discrimination  and  tact,  and  it 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  student  will,  above  all  things,  not 
regard  lancing  of  the  gums  as  the  panacea  for  every  ailment 
that  a  child  may  suffer  during  the  process  of  dentition.     The 
gum-lancet  is  not  to  be  used  without  full  consideration,  nor 
without  some  definite  object,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to 
merely  to  hasten  the  process  of  dentition ;  such  practice  is  not 
only  unscientific,  but  is  often  positively  mischievous.     When 
the  superimposed  gum  is  tense,  shining,  tender,  swollen,  and 
congested,  and  is  attended  with  salivation  and  heat  of  mouth, 
then  the  lancet  will  often  give  great,  and  almost  immediate 
relief.    And  further,  if  called  upon  to  treat  some  constitutional 
affection,  occurring  during  the  process  of  dentition,  the  prac- 
titioner will  be  quite  justified  in  lancing  the  gums  if  the  symp- 
toms are  such  as  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  pressure  of  the 
tooth  in  the  jaw  is  producing  morbid  sympathies,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  general  disturbance ;  or,  if  he  concludes,  after 
full  consideration  of  all  the  phenomena,  that  the  irritation  of 
the  tooth  is  really  the  fons  et  origo  malty  he  had  better  cut  down 
upon  it  at  once,  for  it  may  be  that  relief  will  follow,  less,  per- 
haps, from  the  vessels  being  freed  of  their  tension,  than  from 
the  division  of  some  minute  nervous  filament,  and  certainly 
not  from  any  assistance  rendered  to  a  growing  tooth  through 
the  gum. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PATHOLOGY  OP  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

During  the  period  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  there  not 
only  exists  a  predisposition  to  disease,  owing  to  the  weak 
organization  of  the  system,  and  the  ease  with  which  impres- 
sions are  made;  but  the  maladies  of  this  time  of  life  are 
severe  and  often  insidious  in  their  nature,  they  soon  give  rise 
to  organic  change,  and  they  run  their  course  with  a  rapidity  of 
action  not  seen  m  the  adult.  New  symptons,  too,  succeed  each 
ether  very  quickly,  and  complications  soon  arise.  As  might 
be  expected,  then,  there  is  more  sickness  in  infancy  than  at  any 
other  epoch.  The  activity  of  the  vital  powers  generally,  the 
quickness  and  force  of  the  circulation,  and  the  abundant  way 
in  which  blood  is  supplied  to  the  various  tissues,  account  for 
many  of  the  disorders  assuming  an  inflammatory  type,  for  the 
readiness  with  which  serum  or  lymph  is  effused,  and  for  the 
intensity  and  danger  of  the  re-action;  while  the  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  nervous  system  causes  all,  even  local,  affec- 
tions, to  be  very  severely  felt  by  the  whole  system.  Hence, 
even  apparently  slight  indisposition  in  an  infant  oifght  not  to 
be  re^rded  as  trifling.  At  the  same  time  it  is  indisputable 
that  tnis  activity  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems  confers 
an  energetic  reparative  power  upon  the  infant,  and  most  ma- 
terially aids  it  in  recovering  from  some  severe  affections,  which 
would  often  prove  fatal  to  one  of  more  advanced  age. 

The  skin,  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  the  digestive  tube,  being  the  principal  surfaces  upon  which 
morbid  impressions  are  received  in  the  infant,  are  consequently 
those  in  which  disease  usually  commences.  It  seldom,  how- 
ever, long  remains  confined  to  these  tissues,  but  sooner  or  later 
is  reflected  upon  other  and  often  distant  organs ;  thus  either 
increasing  the  extent  of  morbid  action,  or  changing  its  situa- 
tion by  gradually  ceasing  at  the  part  where  it  arose,  as  it  aug- 
ments in  severity  in  the  tissue  secondarily  affected.  In  this 
manner  diseases  of  the  skin,  alimentary  canal,  and  respiratory 
organs  reciprocally  produce  each  other ;  and  thus  we  may 
account  for  the  co-existence  and  intimate  relation  between  in- 
flammation or  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
digestive  canal,  and  an  analogous  state  of  disease  in  the  bruin 
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and  ltd  membnuies ;  or  for  the  soperrention  of  the  latter  apon  the 
former^  aa  is  so  often  witnessed.  The  popular  dremd  of  the  sup- 
pression of  cotaneoos  eruptions  giving  rise  to  disease  of  intonal 
organs,  is  founded  upon  the  fireqoencT  with  which  metastasis 
is  seen  to  occur  in  the  diseases  of  children.  We  also  find,  in 
the  macoos  membranes  especiaHy,  that  when  morbid  action  is 
once  set  np,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  spread  rapidly  along  the 
whole  of  the  affected  tissue,  unless  promptly  arrested  by  appro- 
priate remedies.  Thus,  it  is  seldom  that  inflammati<»  of  the 
fauces  and  pharynx  does  not  extend  some  distance  into  the 
oesophagus ;  or  more  unfortunately  into  the  larynx  and  trachea; 
or  that  the  false  membranes  exuded  in  croup  do  not  reach  to 
the  bronchial  tubes.  The  same  remarkable  occurrence  takes 
place  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  all  inflamma- 
tions of  whicn  exhibit  a  strong  tendency  to  spreMl  downwards. 

The  9tm  being  rery  Tascular,  delicate,  and  excitable,  is  pecii* 
liarly  liable  to  irritating  and  unsightly — if  not  dangerons — 
disease  of  rarious  kinds,  from  the  simplest  rash  to  the  most 
TJolent  inflammation ;  and  frt>m  causes,  too,  which  at  a  later 
period  would  produce  no  morbid  effect.  Many  of  the  cutaneous 
affections  of  early  life  depend  upon  a  morbid  state  of  the 
stomach,  some  are  owing  to  a  neglect  of  cleanliness^  others  are 
the  result  of  irritations  directly  applied  to  the  surface,  while 
the  most  important — the  eruptive  fevers — are  due  to  morbid 
poisons.  Most  of  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and  especiaDj 
measles,  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  periods  of  infancy  and 
childhood,  and  for  the  most  part  they  occur  only  once  in  the 
same  person. 

The  muc&ui  membrane  of  the  larynxy  traekeay  and  branekial 
tuke$y  is  in  early  life  peculiarly  liable  to  inflammation  of  various 
;n^es,  though  generally  it  assumes  an  acute  character. 
Laryngitis,  pneumonia,  and  pleurisy  are  also  not  unfrequent, 
while  bronchitis  and  croup  are  perhaps,  of  all  the  severe  affec- 
tions of  childhood,  those  which  are  most  commonly  met  with. 

From  the  careful  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  it  appears 
that  the  mortality  in  children  from  dUea$t9  of  the  retpinxUny 
organs  is  very  high :  nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  this  when  we 
consider  how  much  they  are  exposed  to  evil  influences,  how 
singularly  susceptible  they  are  to  these  influences,  and,  owing 
to  their  complex  structure  and  their  high  vitality,  how  ereat 
and  rapid  are  the  morbid  changes  which  take  place  in  £em. 
It  is  in  this  latter  rest,  as  regards  the  period  of  early  life,  that 
their  chief  peculiarity  consists.  As  compared  with  other  func- 
tions, the  activity  of  the  circulation  and  resniration,  but  notably 
the  latter,  is  certainly  disproportionate  to  the  age  of  the  child: 
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thus,  whereas  in  the  adult  the  pulse  averages  75  and  the  respi- 
ration 16  in  the  minute ;  in  •the  infant,  on  the  contrary,  the 
latter  may  range  from  40  to  80  in  the  absence  of  any  disease, 
while  the  former  seldom  reaches  more  than  from  120  to  140. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  rapid  respiration  is  no 
measure  of  the  activity  of  that  function ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  in  a  state  of  health  the  animal 
heat,  which  is  some  test  of  respiratory  activity,  is  higher 
where  the  respirations  are  less  frequent,  so  that  rapid  res- 
piration is  indicative  rather  of  feebleness  than  strength,  and 
so  has  a  practical  significance  in  the  pulmonary  diseases  of 
early  life.  That  weakness  is  really  the  essential  characteristic 
of  infantile  breathing  is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  auscul- 
tation reveals  only  the  faintest  murmur ;  the  smaller  air-cells 
are  with  difficulty  inflated,  and  this  difficulty  is  caused,  partly 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  chest  wall,  which  opposes  a  barrier  to 
respiration,  and  partly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  lung  itself.  The 
latter  is  a  point  of  special  importance  in  infantile  pulmonary 
diseases,  for  where  the  bronchial  tubes  are  choked  with  mucus, 
the  feebleness  of  respiration  increases  the  difficulty  of  over- 
coming this  obstruction,  and  collapse  of  the  lung  in  the  parts 
beyond  may  result  from  the  mere  elasticity  of  its  tissue. 

The  gastro-int^tincd  mtLCOus  membrane  is  another  common 
seat  of  disease  at  the  time  of  life  we  are  considering ;  a  slight 
excess  of  food,  or  food  of  an  improper  nature,  vicissitudes  of 
temperature,  damp  or  vitiated  air,  readily  produce  aphthae, 
siclcness,  purging,  flatulence,  colic,  and  even  acute  or  chronic 
inflammation.  Not  uncommonly,  the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  mesenteric  glands,  or  these  become  affected  from  constitu- 
tional causes,  rendering  the  blood  unhealthy ;  enlargement  and 
disorganization  of  these  glands,  with  great  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  and  extreme  general  emaciation  then  result,  producing 
the  disease  known  as  tabes  mesenterica.  Tubercular  deposits 
also  occasionally  occur  in  the  pancreas. 

Among  the  lower  classes,  certainly,  and  with  the  upper 
classes,  probably,  there  is  no  more  frequent  cause  of  disease  of 
the  digestive  organs  in  children  than  improper  feedine :  this  is 
traceaole  entirely  to  ignorance  of  the  physiologv  of  digestion, 
and  of  the  requirements  of  infant  nutrition.  Food  is  given  of 
a  kind  which  is  not  only  not  required  by  the  conditions  of  infant 
life,  but  iprhich  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  digest  by  reason  of  the 
at  present  undeveloped  state  of  the  digestive  organs :  the  con- 
sequence is  that  it  becomes  so  much  foreign  material  which 
speedily  decomposes,  and  both  it  and  the  gases  evolved,  act  as 
irritants  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the 
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muscular  coat  i3  increased,  the  mucous  coat  being  irritated 
pours  out  a  good  deal  of  mucus,  and  diarrhoea,  with  offensive 
evacuations  is  the  result.  In  this  process,  not  only  the  indi- 
gestible, but  much  of  the  digestible  food  is  purged  away,  and 
partly  by  reason  of  the  general  irritation  to  so  delicate  an 
organization,  partly  owing  to  defective  sanguification,  the  child 
is  most  imperfectly  nourished,  and  emaciation  or  atrophy  is 
brought  about. 

But  further,  between  the  stomach  or  alimentary  canal  and 
the  brain  or  nervtms  9y%tem  there  is  so  intimate  a  relation,  that 
severe  functional  disturbance — a  prelude  often  to  organic  dis- 
ease— of  the  former  is  a  not  unfrequent  result  of  derangement 
of  the  latter,  through  reflex  action. 

Again,  from  causes  already  mentioned,  the  circulation 
through  the  brain  may  be  easily  deranged,  and  hence  we  get 
congestion,  inflammation,  spurious  hydrocephalus,  and  convul- 
sions. Convulsive  disorders  arising  from  functional  disturbance 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow  are  often  the  result  of  irritations 
transmitted  from  the  digestive  organs,  and  will  only  cease  upon 
their  removal.  We  have  also  known  fatal  convulsions  or 
dangerous  cerebral  irritation  excited  by  sudden  alarm.  Epi- 
lepsy and  chorea  occur  during  the  period  of  childhood,  rather 
than  in  the  earlier  months  of  infant  life ;  and,  according  to  Sir 
Robert  Carswell,  tubercle  in  the  brain  is  more  frequent  in 
young  infants  and  children  than  at  other  periods  of  life,  giving 
rise  to  acute  hydrocephalus,  with  convulsions,  paralysis,  coma, 
Ac. 

Diseases  of  the  urinnry  organs  are  neither  frequent  nor 
severe,  but  a  disordered  state  of  the  urine,  or  an  increased  se- 
cretion of  it  may  arise  from  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  or  from  the  irritation  of  teething.  There  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  be  any  special  liability  to  idiopathic  disease 
of  the  urinary  organs  in  childhood ;  but  the  frequency  of  scar- 
latina at  this  period,  and  the  known  tendency  to  acute  nephritis 
and  albuminuria  during  the  desquamative  stage  of  that  affection, 
accounts  for  the  occasional  occurrence  of  that  disease.  Incon- 
tinence of  urine — so  often  troublesome  in  childhood — may 
result  from  habit,  or  from  nervous  irritability  causing  an 
augmented  secretion,  or  from  irritations  seated  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestines,  such  as  ascarides,  which  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  of  this  affection,  or  from  preternatural  irritability 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  or  from  want  of  due 
control  over  the  vesical  sphincters. 

The  early  development  of  the  lymphatic  system  and  its  ex- 
treme activity  seem  to  be  the  predisposing  causes  of  disease  in 
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early  life ;  and  we  find,  consequently,  that  enlargement  and 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  is  not  uncommon,  that 
strumous  affections  show  themselves  in  all  their  various  forms, 
and  that  tuberculous  affections  of  the  mesenteric  and  bronchial 
glands  are  especially  rife. 

The  tendency  to  disease  in  any  organ  in  early  life  appears  to 
be  in  a  remarkable  way  proportionate  to  its  rapidity  of  devel- 
opment, and  to  its  functional  activity.  Hence  the  reason  why 
diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  the  mortality  of  childhood.  During  the  first  two 
years  the  brain  nearly  doubles  its  weight,  and  it  is  during  the 
first  five  years  that  the  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  is  so  extraordinarily  high. 

With  regard  to  the  fevers  incidental  to  childhood,  it  is  most 
important  that  we  should  recognize  their  true  character  and 
have  clear  ideas  of  their  pathology.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  various  fevers  which  have  been  thought  to  be  incidental  to 
children  have  no  foundation  in  fact ;  the  terms  gastric  fever, 
infantile  remittent  fever,  worm  fever,  and  the  like,  ought  now 
to  be  discarded  as  unscientific,  and  as  the  relics  of  an  age 
characterized  by  imperfect  clinical  study.  In  their  stead  we 
must  introduce,  as  the  mark  of  a  truer  pathology,  the  terms 
typhus  and  typhoid^  applied  to  the  state  of  cantiniLed  fever,  and 
we  must  also  recognize  the  undoubted  existence  of  the  true 
intermittent  variety.  These  are  the  only  specific  fevers  of 
which  we  can  note  the  existence,  excluding  from  consideration 
the  mere  irritative  fever  of  inflammation  with  which  they  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common,  and  which  is  the  heritage  of  all 
acute  inflammation,  and  disregarding  also  the  various  febrile 
conditions  incidental  to  other  diseases :  these  all  are  but  acci- 
dents, as  it  were,  of  other  and  more  important  pathological 
states,  and  so  far  they  differ  from  those  truer  and  more 
definite  fevers  above  referred  to,  in  which  the  group  of  symp- 
toms constituting  what  we  call  fever,  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  disease. 

The  diseases  of  infancy,  then,  present  many  interesting  and 
remarkable  features,  the  peculiarities  decreasing  as  age  ad- 
vances. Thus,  although  cutaneous  diseases  are  common  during 
childhood,  yet  as  the  skin  becomes  less  sensitive  and  irritable, 
so  it  also  becomes  less  liable  to  suffer  from  slight  causes; 
furunculi,  however,  or  circumscribed  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tions of  the  skin  are  not  uncommon  to  puberty.  So  again,  the 
mucous  membranes  readily  suffer  from  inflammation  during 
youth;  while  from  the  great  development  of  the  capillary 
system,  and  the  tendency  to  bypersemia  and  to  irritation  of  the 
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respiratory  mneous  membrane,  there  is  a  liability  to  hemorrh- 
ages from  the  nose  and  lungs.  Tubercular  disease  of  the  pul- 
monary organ  is  often  developed  during  childhood ;  and  scrofu- 
lous swellings  and  ulcerations  of  the  superficial  lymphatic 
glands  are  of  common  occurrence.  Lastly,  the  brain,  from  the 
great  activity  of  its  functions,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  disease 
as  the  child  grows  older;  and  hence  severe  headaches  and 
general  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  are  frequent. 

The  direct  causes  of  disease  are  nearly  the  same  during  in- 
fancy and  childhood,  as  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  life,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  act  upon  the  child  with  much 
greater  severity  than  upon  the  adult.  Errors  in  diet,  impure 
air,  inattention  to  cleanliness,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  im- 
proper clothing,  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  morbid  poisons, 
excitement  of  the  nervous  system  from  alarm  or  paroxysms  of 
anger,  the  irritation  of  dentition,  and  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  these,  together  with  such  accidents  as 
blows,  falls,  &c.,  make  up  a  category  of  fertile  sources  of  mis- 
chief to  the  young,  as  they  or  some  of  them  are  to  persons  in 
after-life.  Their  evil  influence  is,  however,  all  the  greater  in 
early  life;  first,  because  of  the  delicacy  of  the  organism; 
secondly,  because  of  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  developmental 
change ;  thirdly,  from  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  its  special  liability  to  sympathetic  disturbance ; 
and  lastly,  because  there  is  in  early  life  a  special  tendency  to 
the  development  of  hereditary  disease,  which  may  in  after  life 
be,  as  it  were,  outgrown. 

Many  of  the  disorders  that  occur  in  early  life  may  exist  at 
birth :  thus  children  are  occasionally  born  affected  with  syphilis, 
small-pox,  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  softening  of  portions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  inflammation  of  the  different  organs,  &;c. ; 
or  they  may  be  bom  convalescent — ^but  very  weak — ^from  some 
disease  that  has  assailed  them  during  intra-uterine  life;  or 
there  may  exist  from  birth  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  organism, 
predisposing  it  subsequently,  from  the  action  of  slight  causes 
to  a  particular  form  or  class  of  diseases.  This  condition  of 
organism  may  exist  in  all  the  children  of  certain  families,  and 
would  appear,  in  many  cases,  to  be  hereditary — the  same 
diseases  prevailing,  for  many  generations,  in  the  same  family. 

The  chief  causes  of  deaths  in  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  are  thus  detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General, 
premising  that  the  total  number  of  deaths,  from  all  causes, 
under  five  years  of  age,  is  108,424  males,  and  94,595  females, 
or  a  grand  total  of  203,019,  of  which  number  154,639  of  both 
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sexes  were  registered  under  the  following  heftds,  at  the  several 
ages  stated : — 


Ganset  of  Death. 

Total 
under 
1  Year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

under 

6  Yean. 

Zymotic  Diseases 
Constitutional  *^ 
Local                " 

26,335 

7,777 
46,858 

17,385 

4,819 

14,370 

10,567 
2,198 
5,713 

7103 
1188 
2809 

5937 

828 

1752 

66,327 
16,810 
71)502 

The  "local  diseases"  are  thus  farther  classified  according  to 
the  organs  involved : — 


• 

Total 

1 

Total 

Canset  of  Death. 

under 
lYear 

1 

2 

8 

4 

under 
6  Years. 

Diseases  of  Nervous  System 

23,242 

4107 

1637 

948 

599 

30,533 

"           Circulatory  " 

111 

53 

.   37 

31 

34 

'     266 

"           Respiratory " 

20,728 

9614 

3699 

1589 

922 

36,552 

"           Digestive     " 
"           Urinary        " 

2,339 

414 

217 

132 

120 

3,222 

53 

73 

54 

53 

38 

271 

"           Generative  " 

6 

4 

1 

1 

_- 

12 

"           Locomotive " 

39 

34 

42 

37 

29 

181 

"           Integumentary " 

340 

71 

26 

18 

10 

465 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SYMPTOMATOLOGY  OP  DISEASE   IN   CHILDHOOD. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  asserted,  by  way  of  reproach,  that  the 
profession  of  medicine  is  merely  a  conjectural  art ;  and  practi- 
tioners are  sometimes  reminded  how  certain  of  their  predecessors 
have  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  retire  from  a  harassing  life,  be- 
cause they  were  weary  of  guessing.  Allowing  that  the  observa- 
tion contains  a  certain  modicum  of  truth,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
quite  clear  that  there  is  a  vast  distinction  between  the  conjecture 
of  the 'scientific  physician  and  that  of  the  rash  and  ignorant 
empiric :  for  whereas  the  one  either  surmises  by  rule  and  by  a 
process  of  reasoning  for  each  step  of  which  he  can  show  the 
why  and  the  wherefore,  or  else  by  a  ready  perception  acquired 
only  by  extensive  practice  and  study :  the  oth^r,  on  the  con- 
trary, merely  makes  a  haphazard  guess  which — to  say  the 
least — is  as  likely  to  be  incorrect  as  not. 

But  it  may  certainly  be  asserted  in  the  present  day,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  guess-work  no  longer 
prevails ;  we  have  in  the  stethoscope,  the  microscope,  the  oph- 
thalmoscope, the  test-tube,  and  the  thermometer,  instruments 
which  afford  us  the  most  trustworthy  information  in  diagnosis. 
So,  again,  the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the  minute 
structure  and  functions  of  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  gives  us  immense  advantages  in  rectifying  morbid  pro- 
cesses when  they  occur.  But  not  only  are  we  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  complex 
machine  we  have  to  keep  in  order,  but  we  also  study  much 
more  closely  than  our  ancestors  did,  disease  at  the  bedside  • 
hence  we  are  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history— so  to  speak — of  the  latter,  while  we  are  also  learning 
the  true  value  of  remedies.  It  is  unquestionably  by  the  watct 
ful  study  of  disease  at  the  bedside  that  we  shall  best  obtain 
that  information  which  can  alone  lead  to  the  successful  treat- 
ment of  disease.  In  order  to  study  disease  aright  clinically 
we  must  go  to  the  bedside  with  an  intelligent  eye,  an  acute  ear 
and  a  sensitive  touch— in  a  word,  we  must  know  something  of 
what  we  are  to  expect,  and  we  must  possess  that  knowledge 
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which  will  enable  us  to  interpret  rightly  the  various  phenomena 
presented  to  us. 

In  the  following  observations  the  reader  must  not  expect  to 
find  more  than  certain  general  truths,  derived  from  a  scrupulous 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  disease,  briefly  expressed ;  since 
the  extent  of  the  subject  renders  it  imperative  that  our  remarks 
should  be  confined  to  succinct  assertion,  where,  probably,  vivid 
illustrations  would  be  more  easily  impressed  upon  the  mind. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  the  practitioner  so  much  stand  in 
need  of  a  certain  indescribable  tact,  as  in  investigating  the  dis- 
orders of  childhood.  In  many  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
to  insure  success  in  treatment,  that  an  early  and  correct  diag- 
nosis should  be  made ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of 
making  this  diagnosis  are  in  many  respects  totally  different  to 
those  which  are  practised  in  the  diseases  of  adults.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand  a  helpless 
infant,  for  his  only  language  is  a  language  of  signs,  which 
nothing  but  habit,  experience,  and  patience  will  enable  us  to 
interpret ;  and  in  the  second  place,  a  sick  child  is  not  only 
peevish  and  restless,  but,  as  medical  men,  we  see  him  under 
strange  and  unusual  circumstances,  hence  part  of  his  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  examination  may  arise  from  our  alarmine, 
or  exciting,  or  fatiguing  him.  As  Dr.  West  justly  says,  in  his 
admirable  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood: — 
^'  You  cannot  question  your  patient,  or  if  old  enough  to  speak, 
still,  through  fear,  or  from  comprehending  you  but  imperfectly, 
he  will  probably  give  you  an  incorrect  reply.  You  try  to 
gather  information  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  but 
the  child  is  fretful,  and  will  not  bear  to  be  looked  at;  you 
endeavour  to  feel  his  pulse,  he  struggles  in  alarm ;  vou  try  to 
auscultate  his  chest,  and  he  breaks  out  into  a  violent  fit  of 
crying." 

There  is  no  department  of  practice  in  which  it  is  so  important 
to  study  manner  and  bearing  towards  the  patient,  as  in  treating 
children's  diseases.  Our  great  object  should  be  to  win  their 
hearts,  for  if  we  can  sain  their  love  our  task  will  be  compara- 
tively easy ;  while  without  this  our  difficulties  will  be  well  nigh 
insuperable:  but  by  patience  and  good  temper,  by  a  quiet 
demeanour  and  a  gentle  voice,  all  may  be  made  to  go  well,  and 
we  may  accomplish  everything  that  is  desirable.  One  great 
point  is  to  be  careful  not  to  alarm  the  patient :  on  entering  the 
room  we  must  be  satisfied  to  gain  quietly  the  previous  history 
of  the  case  from  the  mother  or  nurse :  taking  care  to  inquire 
especially  into  the  character  of  former  attacks  of  sickness,  and 
whether  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers  have  been  passed  through. 
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We  should  inquire  also  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
present  illness  has  come  on:  its  early  symptoms;  whether 
these  appeared  suddenly,  or  insidiously,  or  after  exposure  to 
contagion ;  the  day  of  attack ;  and  whether  anything  strange 
had  been  previously  noticed  in  the  child's  manner  or  appear- 
ance. Having  obtained  information  on  these  topics,  we  inquire 
the  child's  sex  and  age,  the  nature  of  its  food,  and  if  an  infant, 
whether  it  has  been  weaned,  the  state  of  the  bowek,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  evacuations,  and  how  and  to  what  extent 
it  sleeps ;  while  at  the  same  time,  without  appearing  to  do  so, 
we  examine  the  expression  of  «the  eye  and  countenance,  the 
attitude,  and  the  character  of  the  respiration,  &c.  By  this 
time  the  little  sufferer  will  have  become  somewhat  accustomed 
to  our  presence,  and  we  may  advance  to  the  bedside  to  examine 
him  more  closely.  We  shall  now  be  able  to  ascertain  if  any 
inflammation  exists  about  the  eyes  or  nostrils,  whether  the 
body  is  plump  or  wasted,  andi  the  condition  of  the  skin  with 
regard  to  dryness,  colour,  and  the  existence  of  any  rash  or 
eruption ;  while  by  gently  taking  hold  of  the  child's  hand,  and 
applying  the  index  finger  to  the  radial  artery,  or  by  lightly 
placing  the  hand  on  the  forehead  we  may  feel  the  temporal 
artery,  and  so  learn  the  character  and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

It  is  important  to  learn  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  res- 
piration as  early  as  possible  in  the  visit,  provided  the  little 
sufferer  does  not  object,  as  otherwise,  if  he  becomes  alarmed  or 
fretful,  both  will  be  quickened,  and  the  result,  consequently, 
be  unreliable.  We  should  also  notice  the  state  of  the  scalp 
and  fontanelles,  the  presence  or  absence  of  abdominal  pain  or 
tenderness  on  slight  pressure,  the  existence  of  any  hernia, 
the  temperature  of  the  surface,  the  position  of  the  limbs — 
whether  motionless  or  tossed  about,  rigid  or  relaxed,  whether 
the  hands  are  clenched,  the  thumb  turned  in,  or  the  toes  bent 
downward  ;  and  by  a  little  management  auscultation  may  after 
awhile  be  quietly  had  recourse  to. 

In  practising  auscultation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  im- 
mediate is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  mediate  auscultation  in 
these  cases,  since  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  frightens,  if 
it  does  not  hurt  the  child.  It  is  always  best  to  listen  to  the 
chest  before  resorting  to  percussion,  because  the  information 
obtained  is  so  much  more  important,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
child  will  resist  even  the  gentlest  percussion  :  great  care  must, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  strike  too  sharply,  the  variations  in 
resonance  being  more  readily  appreciated  by  a  gentle  stroke ; 
while  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  mediate  percussion 
must  be  used — that  is  to  say,  the  blow  must  fall  on  the  finger. 
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or  on  an  ivory  pleximeter,  and  not  on  the  chest  walls.  Com- 
parison should  be  made,  not  only  between  the  corresponding 
parts  of  both  sides  of  the  chest,  but  also  between  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  either  side. 

The  position  of  the  child  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in 
auscultation  ;  it  should  be  placed  auite  '^square,"  and  the  same 
position  should  be  maintained  throughout  the  examination. 
The  practitioner  will  also  remember  that  owing  to  the  position 
of  the  liver,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Hillier, 
"  during  expiration,  especially  if  forced,  the  base  of  the  right 
luns  is  considerably  duller  than  the  base  of  the  left." 

To  examine  the  throat,  when  deemed  necessary,  some  such 
manoeuvre  as  that  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Golis  must  be  tried. 
While  playing  with  the  infant,  pass  the  little  finger  between  its 
jaws  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  tongue :  an  effort  will  then  be 
made  as  if  to  vomit,  during  which — having  previously  taken  a 
proper  position  as  regards  the  light — the  physician  may  seize 
the  opportunity  of  making  the  inspection. 

Lastly,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  condition  of  the  gums, 
and  the  number  of  the  teeth,  if  anv,  remain  to  be  ascertained : 
it  being  generally  better  to  defer  this  inquiry  to  the  last,  since, 
as  Dr.  West  teaches,  it  is  usually  the  most  grievous  part  of  the 
medical  visit. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  a  child  whom  we  are  seeing 
for  the  first  time,  we  should  be  very  methodical  in  our  manner, 
as  well  as  in  the  questions  put,  as  this  not  only  facilitates  the 
investigation,  but  inspires  confidence  in  the  parents  or  friends. 
We  should  inquire  minutely  into  the  child's  past  medical  history, 
and  as  to  any  hereditary  or  other  constitutional  tendency. 
Then,  as  to  the  exact  date  and  mode  of  commencement  of  the 
present  illnesi^,  whether  there  be  any  epidemic,  or  any  infectious 
diseases  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  whether  any  improper  fpod 
has  been  given ;  lastly  and  specially,  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  the  state  of  dentition,  as  this  will  of^en  explain  an  other- 
wise mysterious  illness. 

It  only  remains,  before  leaving  the  room,  to  examine  the 
urine,  if  it  can  be  obtained ;  the  matters  vomited,  if  any ;  and 
the  evacuations  from  the  bowels :  the  practitioner  will  then  be 
in  possession  of  all  the  materials  necessary  for  forming  his 
diagnosis.  The  value  and  import  of  the  symptoms  thus  ob- 
served will  be  best  estimated  by  careful  consideration  of  the 
following  observations  on  the  several  points  already  briefly 
alluded  to.  But  before  examining  these  it  may  be  well  to  call 
to  mind — 1.  That  epidemics  vary  much  in  their  intensity,  being 
occasionally  very  mild,  and  at  other  times  severe.     Hence, 
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before  forming  a  prognosis  in  the  case  of  any  zymotic  disease, 
the  character  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  2.  Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  very 
fatal  to  children,  acute  hydrocephalus  or  tubercular  meningitis 
being  especially  dangerous,  and  trismus  nascentium  scarcely 
less  so.  8.  A  guarded  opinion  should  be  given  in  those  affec- 
tions which  are  due  to  any  hereditary  predisposition,  as  well  as 
in  diseases  occurring  in  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  children.  4. 
The  symptoms  of  any  given  disease  are  often  masked  or 
complicated  by  the  improper  administration  of  purgatives, 
soothing  poisons,  or  other  powerful  medicines.  5.  Some  hours 
before  death,  a  total  remission  of  the  symptoms  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs,  especially  in  the  cerebral  diseases  of  children ; 
consciousness  being  restored,  and  the  countenance  becoming 
brighter  and  more  natural.  The  practitioner  who  mistakes 
this  change,  and  gives  a  favourable  opinion  from  it,  will  not  be 
likely  to  increase  his  reputation.  Beware  of  giving  up  all  hope 
in  any  case  which  is  not  actually  in  extremis  ;  for  not  only  do 
young  children  often  rally  from  the  most  severe  disorders,  but 
if  we  once  pronounce  the  case  hopeless,  the  attendants  will 
cease  to  administer  the  remedies,  and  thus  even  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  hope  will  be  frustrated. 

We  may  now  consider  critically  the  value  of  the  symptoms 
presented  by  an  examination  of  tne  countenance,  the  gestures 
and  attitude,  the  sleep,  the  cry,  the  mouth  and  breath,  the 
general  surface  and  temperature,  the  respiration,  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  discharges  by  the  mouth,  bowels,  or  bladder. 
This  will  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the  symptomatology  of 
children's  diseases,  and  will  include  also  somewhat  of  the  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis. 

1.  The  Countenance. — Four  principal  indications — speaking 
roughly — are  presented  by  the  study  of  a  child's  physiognomy. 
1.  In  general  uneasiness,  excitement,  and  fever,  the  whole  ex- 
pression of  the  countenance  is  altered :  a  flushed  and  heated 
condition,  with  occasional  wrinkling  of  the  features,  being 
chiefly  remarkable.  2.  In  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  the  expression  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  face — the 
forehead,  brows,,  and  eyes — is  especially  changed ;  the  forehead 
being  contracted  and  heavy,  the  brows  knit,  and  the  eyes  wild 
and  vacant,  or  fixed  and  staring.  3.  Morbid  conditions  of  the 
organs  of  respiration  or  circulation  affect  the  features  of  the 
middle  of  the  face,  the  nostrils  being  rendered  sharp  and  dis- 
tended, while  a  dark  circle  surrounds  the  mouth  and  eyes. 
4.  In  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  a  peculiar  expression  is 
given  to  the  cheeks,  mouth,  and  lips;  the  cheeks  appearing 
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sallow  and  sunken,  the  month  retracted  or  drawn,  and  the  lips 
colourless  or  brown. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are,  according  to  M.  Jadelot, 
and  we  have  ourselves  verified  his  observations  in  many  though 
not  in  all  points,  certain  well  defined  lines  or  '^  traits*'  in  a 
child's  face  which  may  be  taken  as  roughly  indicative  of  dis- 
orders of  the  several  viscera.  For  instance,  a  line  called  by 
him  the  ocuhzygomatic^  which  runs  from  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  malar  bone,  was  regarded 
by  him  as  indicative  of  cerebro-spinal  disease,  actual  or  sympa- 
thetic. A  second,  called  the  labial^  running  from  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  downwards  and  backwards,  he  considered  was  indica- 
tive of  pulmonary  disease.  A  third,  called  the  nasaly  springs 
from  the  upper  margin  of  the  alse  nasi,  encircles  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  is  there  joined  by  another  line  called  genal^ 
which  springs  from  the  malar  bone ;  this  line  indicates  disorder 
of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

In  acute  affections  of  the  brain  or  meninges,  the  face  is  gene- 
rally flushed,  turgid,  and  hot,  or  the  colour  is  intermittent — 
the  redness  being  fugitive  and  followed  by  pallor ;  the  eyes  are 
vacant  or  staring,  and  often  a  good  deal  suffused,  sometimes 
the  upper  eyelid  cannot  be  voluntarily  raised,  and  the  eye  is 
half  open,  or  there  may  be  strabismus ;  in  the  early  stage  the 
pupil  is  contracted,  but  becomes  dilated  as  the  disease  advances ; 
in  the  later  stages,  owing  to  the  rapid  emaciation,  the  eyes 
become  deeply  sunken  in  their  sockets ;  the  upper  lip  is  drawn 
firmly  over  the  gums,  and  is  of  a  livid  hue ;  and,  at  times,  there 
are  convulsions  of  all  the  features.  The  deformity  produced 
by  chronic  hydrocephalus  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  size  of  the  cranium  and  face,  with  the 
raised  and  bulging  forehead,  at  once  attracting  attention. 
Similar  changes  to  those  mentioned  above  in  resard  to  the  eyes 
sometimes  occar  from  intestinal  irritation,  as  from  worms,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  as  laryngitis,  bronchitis, 
or  pneumonia,  produce  a  dusky-red,  swollen  appearance  of  the 
features ;  wide  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  during  each  inspiration, 
and  strong  contraction  with  each  expiration ;  knitting  of  the 
eyebrows ;  and  lividity  of  the  lips,  which,  moreover,  are  widely 
opened  to  facilitate  respiration  if  the  breathing  be  much  op- 
pressed. Should  the  disease  assume  a  chronic  form,  the 
features  will  become  emaciated,  and  present  an  appearance  of 
decrepitude. 

The  expression  of  countenance  produced  by  disorders  of  the 
abdomen  is  mostly  characteristic ;  it  being  difficult  to  mistake 
the  cause  of  the  peculiar  peevish  or  fretful  look,  sharp  pinched 
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features,  sunken  eyes,  pallor,  and  dark  colour  of  the  lips  and 
skin  surrounding  the  mouth.  In  severe  forms  of  gastro- 
intestinal inflammation,  the  face  rapidly  becomes  sallow  and 
emaciated ;  the  lips  are  stretched  firmly  over  the  gums,  and 
are  pale,  dry,  and  cracked ;  the  chin  seems  to  project  unusu- 
ally ;  and  the  nose  looks  swollen.  In  chronic  irritation  of  the 
bowels  from  worms,  the  nose  and  upper  lip  are  often  tumid, 
the  conjunctiva  is  said  to  look  pearl-like,  the  skin  assumes  a 
dusky,  muddy  appearance,  and  the  pupils  are  often  a  good  deal 
dilated,  it  is  said  by  a  kind  of  reflex  paralysis.  In  weakness 
and  exhaustion  from  diarrhoea,  or  from  loss  of  blood,  &c.,  the 
face  is  alternately  flushed  in  patches  and  pale,  hot  and  cold : 
while,  in  very  extreme  cases,  the  cheeks  are  pallid,  cold,  and 

f  listening ;  the  eyelids  half  closed ;  the  comese  covered  with 
1ms  of  mucus ;  and  the  pupils  contracted. 

The  form  of  the  face  difiers  much  in  certain  constitutional 
disorders :  thus,  in  tuberculous  subjects  it  is  oval,  thin,  with  a 
clear  complexion,  bright  eyes,  long  and  fine  hair  and  eyelashes ; 
in  scrofulous  subjects  the  face  is  rather  rounded,  fat,  complexion 
muddy,  skin  thick,  lips  and  alse  of  nose  pouting;  in  rickets 
the  face  is  small,  but  broad,  the  forehead  square,  the  eyes  dull 
and  languid  looking,  complexion  pasty,  skin  thick  and  some- 
times hairy. 

It  only  remains  to  remark  that  the  countenance  is  of  a  yellow 
hue  in  icterus  or  jaundice ;  livid,  when  the  blood  is  improperly 
aerated ;  and  of  a  deep  blue  or  purple  in  morbus  c«ruleus,  in 
which  affection  a  malformation  of  the  heart  allows  of  an  admix- 
ture of  the  venous  with  the  arterial  blood.  The  lachrymation, 
redness  of  the  eyes,  and  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  which  precede 
the  eruption  of  measles,  will  not  be  forgotten  by  one  who  has 
witnessed  these  premonitory  symptoms ;  and  the  same  state- 
ment applies  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  iris  and  extreme  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  in  a  child  who  has  taken  an  over-dose  of 
opium. 

2.  The  Grestures  and  Attitude. — In  children  old  enough  to 
be  playful  and  easily  amused  when  awake,  the  commencement 
of  disease  is  frequently  signalized  by  their  ceasing  to  be  at- 
tracted by  surrounding  objects,  by  their  listlessness  and  dislike 
of  any  movement,  by  their  generally  saddened  expression,  and 
their  dislike  apparently  to  take  the  trouble  even  to  smile.  As 
indisposition  creeps  on,  the  child  begins  to  give  evidence  of  its 
uneasiness  by  frequent  startings  and  general  restlessness,  espe- 
cially in  its  sleep :  if  it  has  begun  to  support  itself — to  hold  up 
its  head — it  perhaps  ceases  to  do  so,  at  the  same  time  it  begins 
to  assume  the  posture  and  movements  of  extreme  languor ;  all 
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this  clearly  indicates  that  muscular  debility  which  so  commonly 
precedes  an  attack  of  acute  disease.  If  a  child  has  arrived  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  without  being  able  to  hold 
itself  upright,  we  shall  probably  find  it  suffering  from  rachitis, 
which  will  be  indicated  also  by  deformity  of  the  thorax,  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  weakness  and  bowing  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  other  external  characters,  which  will  be  afterwards  enu- 
merated. The  pain  of  inflammatory  affections  often  causes 
the  child  to  avoid  all  movement,  and,  in  inflammation  of  any 
part  of  a  limb,  all  motion  of  the  affected  member.  In  severe 
abdominal  irritation  or  inflammation,  the  child  lies  with  the 
knees  bent  and  drawn  upwards,  rolling  about,  however,  and 
uttering  loud  cries  on  the  sudden  accession  of  pain.  An  acute 
spasmodic  pain  induces  immediate  contraction  of  the  whole  of 
the  muscles,  the  infant  starting  in  terror  and  surprise.  In 
convulsions  the  head  is  drawn  backwards,  one  or  both  arms 
become  rigid,  and  the  legs  are  drawn  upwards  or  violently 
extended :  at  the  same  time,  the  breathing  may  be  spasmodi- 
cally affected,  hurried  and  irregular,  the  thumbs  and  fingers 
may  be  drawn  into  the  palms  of  the  hands,  while  the  toes  are 
firmly  flexed.  Sometimes  only  one  set  of  muscles  is  affected, 
or  one  side  of  the  body  only  is  convulsed.  The  eyes  are  gene- 
rally fixed,  or  roll  about,  and  are  insensible  to  light  and  even 
to  touch.  In  great  prostration  from  any  cause  the  child  lies 
motionless,  or  one  side  of  its  body  may  be  paralyzed. 

There  are  some  few  gestures  which  point  at  once  to  the  seat 
of  the  disease :  "as  the  tongue  speaketh  to  the  ear,  so  the  ges- 
ture speaketh  to  the  eye."  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the  brain 
or  its  membranes,  the  hand  is  frequently  raised  to  the  head, 
attempts  are  made  to  tear  off  the  cap,  and  a  quick  movement, 
as  of  striking  the  air,  is  performed,  while  the  head  is  rolled 
from  side  to  side  as  it  lies  on  the  pillow.  In  disorders  of  the 
tongue  or  fauces,  and  during  dentition,  the  child  presses  its 
fingers  into  the  mouth,  or  seizes  the  mother's  nipple  roughly 
and  greedily,  or  rubs  the  gums  with  anything  it  can  get  hold 
of.  In  CTOvfp  and  other  diseases  producing  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, it  pulls  at  its  larynx,  tries  to  compress  it  laterally,  and 
by  its  urgent  cries  indicates  the  seat  of  suffering  and  pain. 
Sometimes  all  this  is  relieved  when  the  child  is  placed  in  an 
erect  position.  Lastly,  there  are  the  convulsive  movements  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  so  common  during  dentition,  or  when 
any  irritation  of  the  digestive  canal  exists ;  and  the  involuntary 
and  tumultuous  movements  which  betray  chorea  in  the  more 
advanced  child.     These  latter,  however,  need  no  description. 

3.   The  Sleep  of  a  healthy  child  is  tranquil,  deep,  and  pro- 
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loDged,  its  countenance  at  the  time  being  calm  and  quiet,  a 
smile  sometimes  passing  over  it ;  its  breathing  is  slow  and  occa- 
sionally interrupted  by  deep  inspirations  or  sighs,  and  its  limbs 
are  relaxed ;  on  waking  it  is  lively,  and  seeks  the  breast.  In 
disease,  on  the  contrary,  the  rest  is  disturbed  and  broken,  the 
respiration  may  be  loud  and  laboured,  the  brow  contracted  or 
the  mouth  drawn,  there  is  grinding  of  the  teeth  or  gums,  sud- 
den startings  occur,  and  the  child  wakes  either  fretful  and 
peevish,  or — if  frightened — to  cry  and  scream. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  after  birth  infants  pass  much  of  their 
time  in  sleep,  during  which  the  skin  is  moist  and  the  digestion 
energetic.  As  the  system  is  slightly  enfeebled  during  sleep, 
and  the  power  of  maintaining  the  animal  heat  lessen^,  care 
should  be  taken  to  shield  them  from  draughts,  cold,  &c.  Any 
irritation  in  the  bowels  or  brain,  or  any  slight  decree  of  un- 
easiness or  pain,  will  prevent  sleep  or  make  the  child  fretful 
and  disturbed ;  during  convalescence  from  acute  disorders  there 
is  also  very  frequently  troublesome  sleeplessness.  On  the 
other  hand,  somnolency  is  often  produced  by  overloading  the 
stomach,  by  serious  cerebral  disease,  and  sometimes  by  denti- 
tion. A  strong  indication  of  a  tendency  to  convulsive  disor- 
ders is  evidenced  by  a  rigid  extension  of  the  limbs,  with  a 
turning  inwards  of  the  great  toes  and  thumbs  during  sleep. 

4.  The  Cry, — Often  the  first  indication  which  an  infant 
gives  of  life  is  to  cry,  and  the  more  loudly  and  freely  it  does  so 
the  better ;  since  it  proves  that  the  most  important  of  the  vital 
organs  are  well  formed,  and  that  the  child  is  not  deficient  in 
health  and  vigour.  After  the  first  few  hours  of  existence,  how- 
ever, the  properly-nursed  healthy  infant  cries  but  little;  the 
act  of  crying,  being,  as  it  were,  reserved  to  express  pain,  dis- 
tress, or  hunger.  Violent  paroxysms  of  crying  are  generally 
produced  by  great  pain ;  and  when  prolonged  become  injurious, 
causing  conjestion  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  convulsions. 
In  affections  of  the  lungs — especially  pneumonia — the  cry  is 
said  to  be  laborious,  or  smothered — i.  e.,  it  is  rather  a  groan 
than  a  cry ;  in  croup  it  is  hoarse  and  muffled,  and*attended  by 
a  peculiar  ringing  sound,  or  crowding  inspiration :  in  oedema- 
tous  angina — according  to  Billard — it  is  tremulous.  In  acute 
cerebral  diseases  there  is  sometimes  a  single  sharp,  powerful 
cry,  occurring  at  rather  distant  intervals,  which  has  been 
termed  by  the  French  the  cri  hydr encephalic.  Lastly,  in  most 
diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  tube  the  cry  is  prolonged 
and  acute,  or  low  and  moaning  if  they  have  produced  much 
exhaustion. 

In  young  children  the  cries  are  often  accompanied  by  an 
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abundant  secretion  of  tears,  but  this  it  not  the  case  with  in- 
fants until  about  the  third  or  fourth  month ;  since  the  functions 
of  the  lachrymal  gland  are  not  brought  into  play  until  this 
time.  Hence,  when  no  tears  are  shed,  we  must  consider 
whether  this  be  due  to  the  ase  of  the  little  patient  or  to  the 
functions  of  the  lachrymal  gland  having  been  suspended  by 
acute  disease.  M.  Trousseau  believed  that  in  acute  disease 
in  children,  no  matter  how  severe  the  symptoms  were,  if  tears 
were  shed  the  prognosis  would  be  favourable,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  if  no  tears  are  shed,  and  especially  if  the  eyes  are 
sunken,  then  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable.  The  younger  the 
children  the  more  certainly  is  this  rule  observed. 

5.  The  Mouth  and  Breath. — In  health,  the  mouth  is  moist 
and  pale,  the  tongue  smooth  and  partially  covered  with  a  layer 
of  whitish  mucus,  the  gums  red,  and  the  breath  free  from  smell 
or  having  only  the  odour  of  the  mother's  milk. 

These  conditions  are  altered  by  slight  causes :  the  mouth 
may  become  hot,  red,  and  dry ;  the  tongue  loaded  with  a  white, 
curdy  matter ;  and  the  breath  hot,  sour,  or  acid.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  fevers,  in  acute  affections  of  any  of  the  im- 
portant viscera,  in  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  in 
painful  dentition. 

In  severe  cases  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  laryngitis, 
and  croup,  the  tongue  often  swells,  and  becomes  covered  with 
a  dark  brown  fur.  In  scarlatina,  the  tongue  is  loaded  with  a 
thick  white  fur,  through  which  enlarged  and  prominent  papillae 
project;  but,  as  the  fur  clears  away,  it  becomes  clean  and  pre- 
ternally  red,  and  of  a  strawberry  appearance.  Aphthae  of  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  tongue,  are  common  in  infants ;  they  may 
be  due  to  improper  food,  to  impure  air,  to  the  irritation  of 
dentition,  or  to  more  serious  causes.  The  breath  may  be  ren- 
dered foetid  bv  attacks  of  fever  and  by  indigestion ;  it  becomes 
positively  foul  in  gangrene  of  the  cheek  or  lungs,  or  in  severe 
ulcerations  about  the  nose  or  throat. 

6.  The  Skin  in  the  healthy  infant  should  be  firm,  elastic, 
and  smooth,  of  a  rosy  flesh  colour — neither  too  red  nor  too 
pale — moist  and  warm,  and  uniformly  distended  by  soft  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  and  fat.  Whenever  it  becomes  hot  and 
dry,  or  pale  and  flabby,  or  yellow  or  intensely  red,  we  may  be 
sure  all  is  not  right :  moreover,  the  slightest  eruption  should 
attract  attention,  and,  if  it  be  contagious,  the  parents  should  be 
warned. 

A  hot,  harsh,  dry  skin  is  common  to  all  febrile  and  acute 
diseases ;  a  cold,  moist  one  to  constitutional  feebleness,  or  to 
sclerema,  or  to  disorders  producing  great  prostration :  increased 
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redness  is  an  indication  of  inflammation,  or  warns  us  to  look 
for  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers :  a  pale,  doughy,  or  puflFy  condi- 
tion, with  emaciation,  bids  us  take  defensive  measures  against 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis :  intense  blueness  may  arise  from  any 
cause  interfering  with  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  or  from 
cyanosis :  yellowness  from  some  affection  of  the  liver :  a  dirty, 
sallow  hue  may  be  produced  by  diarrhoea,  or  any  protracted 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera :  and  a  tawny,  muddy  coloured 
skin  is  indicative  of  syphilitic  taint. 

The  "tache  meningitique,  ou  tache  cerebrale,"  has  been 
pointed  out  by  M.  Trousseau  as  a  red  mark  or  stain,  easily  pro- 
duced by  pressure  upon  the  skin  of  children  suffering  from 
tubercular  meningitis.  This  mark  is  most  readily  made  upon 
the  face,  neck,  or  chest ;  and  though  most  common  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  it  has  also  been  observed  in  congestion  of  the  brain, 
in  pneumonia,  &c.  Dr.  Baines  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  some 
altered  relation  between  the  supply  of  nervous  power  to  the 
capillaries  and  the  circulation,  allowing  of  a  ready  dilatation 
of  the  superficial  vessels  when  any  irritation  is  applied  to  the 
skin. 

7.  The  Temperature  of  the  body  is  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
diagnosis  of  disease,  but  to  be  of  any  avail  the  rough-and- 
ready  method  of  estimating  it  by  the  hand  alone  will  not  suffice. 
For  this  purpose  properly  constructed  thermometers  are  neces- 
sary, and  they  are  fortunately  now  available  in  a  very  cheap 
and  portable  form.  The  information  they  afford  is  often  of  the 
utmost  value  and  importance,  and  no  careful  observer  will  be 
content  to  treat  severe  cases  of  acute  disease  without  using  this 
means  of  investigation.  For  all  purposes  the  axilla  is  prooably 
the  best  position  in  which  to  place  the  instrument,  and  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  there  for  at  least  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
It  appears,  however,  from  Dr.  Baumler's  investigations,  that 
the  length  of  time  necessary  for  an  observation  varies  according 
to  the  locality  tested :  thus  if  the  thermometer  be  placed  in  the 
rectum,  from  three  to  six  minutes  will  be  required;  if  in  the 
mouth,  from  nine  to  ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  and  if  in  the  axilla, 
from  eleven  to  twenty-four  minutes.  The  registering  form  of 
thermometer  is  the  best  to  use. 

In  children,  the  average  temperature  in  health  is  about  99*5, 
and  according  to  recent  observations  it  appears  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  102°  in  the  upward  direction,  or  of  97*5  in  the  down- 
ward, is  a  sure  sign  of  mischief,  and  any  excess  in  either  direc- 
tion may  coeteris  paribus  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  and  standard 
of  the  morbid  action :  probably  the  indications  it  affords  are 
more  really  trustworthy  than  those  derived  from  the  pulse. 
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According  to  our  experience,  an  increase  to  102^  or  103^  sig- 
nifies only  a  moderate  degree  of  febrile  disturbance ;  a  constant 
rise  to  106®  implies  severe  disorder ;  106®  to  107®  denotes 
danser,  and  109®  or  110®  is  indicative  of  extreme  danger. 

The  observation  of  the  temperature  is  of  the  greatest  value 
in  cases  of  continued  fever,  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  in  pneumo- 
nia, rheumatic  fever,  tuberculosis,  &c.  And  in  regard  to 
prognosis  we  may  observe,  that  a  persistent  fall  in  the  tempera- 
ture is  at  all  times  most  favourable,  but  especially  so  if  it  be 
towards  evening ;  always  supposing  that  other  symptoms  are 
not  more  grave,  but  the  reverse.  If  the  temperature  falls 
while  the  pulse  rises,  and  other  symptoms  are  aggravated,  the 
patient  is  losing  ground,  probably  from  exhaustion,  and  stimu- 
lants are  requirea.  Death  is  always  preceded  by  a  fall  in  the 
temperature.  It  is  supposed  that  an  increase  of  one  degree  in 
the  temperature,  above  100®  is  equal  to  the  rise  of  ten  beats  of 
the  pulse  per  minute.  According  to  M.  Roger,  pneumonia  and 
typhus  fever  are  the  diseases  attended  with  the  greatest  rise  of 
temperature.  Thus,  if  the  pulse  and  respiration  be  quickened, 
and  the  temperature  raised  to  104®,  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
may  be  diagnosed  ;  while  the  same  degree  of  heat,  with  a  mod- 
erate pulse,  is  peculiar  to  typhus.  According  to  Wunderlich, 
in  favourable  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  rise  in  temperature 
during  the  first  and  second  weeks,  is  very  gradual,  and  is 
always  highest  in  the  evening,  if  the  rise  be  rapid  and  high  in 
the  first  we^k,  oi:  if  the  temperature  varies  much,  it  is  a  bad 
sign.  In  peritonitis  or  enteritis  the  temperature  is  said  seldom 
to  reach  104®. 

Rigors  do  not  occur  in  young  children,  even  when  suffering 
from  intermittent  fevers.  M.  Bouchut  states  that  he  has 
observed  the  commencement  of  an  attack  of  intermittent 
fever  in  several  children  under  two  years  of  age,  and  not 
one  experienced  shivering ;  the  cold  stage  being  only  out- 
wardly betrayed  by  a  considerable  paleness  of  the  face,  by  de- 
coloration of  the  lips,  and  by  a  manifest  bluish  tint  beneath 
the  nails. 

The  Respiration. — The  new-born  infant  breathes  instinctively, 
without  method  or  regularity :  when  about  two  years  of  age  the 
respirations  become  more  regular.  The  younger  the  child,  the 
less  the  chest  dilates  during  inspiration,  and  the  more  freely  do 
the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  diaphragm  act ; 
hence  the  respiration  is  said  to  be  abdominal.  The  respiration 
is  most  tranquil  during  sleep,  is  repeated  about  thirty  times  a 
minute,  and  the  movements  of  insniration  and  expiration  suc- 
ceed each  other  without  effort.     On  awaking  the  breathing  is 
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altered ;  for  a  time  being  calm  and  easy,  then  intermittent 
and  hurried,  and  again  free  and  tranquil. 

The  average  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  early  infancy  is 
about  39,  but  it  may  rise  from  merely  transient  excitement  to 
80 ;  as  age  advances  the  frequency  diminishes  somewhat,  but 
seldom  falls  below  80  during  childhood. 

The  chests  of  children  at  the  breast  are  but  slightly  resonant 
on  percussion ;  and  on  auscultation,  the  respiratory  bruit  is 
heard,  faint  and  feeble,  owing  probably  to  the  incomplete  dila- 
tation of  the  air-cells.  After  this  period,  as  the  rarefaction  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  becomes  greater,  the  resonance  increases ; 
while  the  respiratory  murmur  becomes  sonorous  and  roaring — 
puerile  respiration. 

All  diseases  of  the  glottis,  larynx,  and  trachea  are  attended 
with  difficult  and  noisy  respiration ;  they  are  also  accompanied 
with  cough,  which  is  hoarse  and  spasmodic  in  inflammation  of 
the  glottis,  ringing  in  laryngitis,  and  crowing  in  croup. 

In  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  commencing  pneumonia,  the 
breathing  is  merely  hurried,  the  cough  hacking  and  dry,  and 
unaccompanied  with  expectoration :  as  the  severity  of  the  in- 
flammation increases,  however,  the  rapidity  of  the  breathing 
becomes  augmented,  so  that,  in  confirmed  pneumonia,  the  re- 
spiration may  be  termed  panting^  from  sixty  to  eighty  inspira- 
tions being  made  in  the  minute.  At  the  same  time  there  is  rapid 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  nostrils,  violent  moist  cough, 
and  copious  secretion ;  the  matter  secreted  is,  however,  gener- 
ally swallowed,  so  that  we  are  unable  to  aid  the  diagnosis  by 
its  examination.  When  the  pain  in  pleurisy  is  acute  the  re- 
spiration has  the  peculiar  character  of  being  restrained — i.  e., 
it  is  suddenly  stopped  at  each  effort  by  a  kind  of  convulsive 
spasm.  In  peritonitis,  also,  the  inspirations  are  short,  jerking, 
and  difficult,  owing  to  the  pain  to  which  all  movement  of  the 
abdominal  muscles  gives  rise. 

As  regards  the  value  of  auscultation  in  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tions of  very  young  children,  we  need  only  here  mention  that 
though  in  many  such  cases  it  is  of  comparatively  little  value, 
while  in  all,  less  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  signs  derived 
from  its  practice  than  in  the  diseases  of  the  adult ;  yet  at  the 
same  time  no  diagnosis  can  be  complete  without  a  careful  chest 
examination  in  cases  presumably  of  a  pulmonic  character. 

In  some  cerebral  diseases  the  respiration  is  sometimes  irregu- 
lar, short  and  jerking,  at  other  times  sighing ;  the  effect  being 
as  though  the  respiratory  muscles  were  subject  to  a  kind  of 
convulsive  action. 

The  Circulation. — ^Authors  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
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frequency  of  the  pulse  in  children  at  the  breast  have  not  all 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  Thus,  Haller  fixes  the  num- 
ber of  beats  at  140  a  minute ;  Soemmering,  at  180  or  140  the 
first  year,  120  the  second,  and  110  the  third ;  Billiard  observed 
a  minimum  of  80,  and  a  maximum  of  180,  in  thirty-nine  infants 
from  one  to  ten  days  old ;  while  M.  Trousseau  found  a  minimum 
of  96,  and  a  maximum  of  152,  in  children  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  days. 

From  a  careful  examination,  however,  of  much  that  has  been 
written  upon  this  subject,  and  from  our  own  experiences,  we 
believe  we  are  justified  in  making  the  following  observations  : 

1.  In  young  infants,  no  signs  can  be  deduced  from  the  fulness 
or  hardness,  the  strength  or  weakness,  of  the  pulse,  since 

fenerally  these  distinctions  cannot  be  even  recognized, 
e  pulsations  are  often  irregular,  without  any  disease 
being  present. 
8.  They  are  very  frequent,  the  normal  quickness  varying 
from    100  to    120  a  minute ;  the    average  frequency 
being  about  104  for  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

4.  They  diminish  gradually  as  the  period  of  weaning  ap- 

proaches, continuing  to  do  so  until  adult  age,  when  they 
are  about  80. 

5.  Sex  has  no  influence  up  to  the  age  of  seven  years,  after 

that  the  female  pulse  becomes  slightly  quicker  than 
that  of  the  male. 

6.  Sleep  lowers  the  frequency  by  about  eighteen  or  twenty 

beats  per  minute,  and  makes  it  also  more  regular. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  indications  derived  from  the 
pulse  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  heart's  action  is  more 
variable  in  infancy  than  at  any  other  period  of  existence,  and 
that  moral  impressions'  quicken  the  pulsations  as  much  as  fever 
or  inflammatory  disease. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  of  the  pulse  which  undoubtedly 

Eossess  a  diagnostic  value  in  certain  diseases.  Thus,  in  acute 
ydrocephalus  it  is  characterized  by  irregularity  of  rhythm, 
with  occasional  intermission  ;  it  may  vary  in  a  short  time  from 
80  to  150.  In  pulmonary  inflammations  the  pulse  respiration 
ratio  is  disturbed,  the  breathing  being  quicker  in  proportion 
than  the  pulse,  for  instead  of  the  former  being  as  1  to  8  of  the 
latter,  it  may  be  as  1  to  2,  or  even  as  1  to  1.  A  rapid  pulse 
is  indicative  of  fever  only  when  there  is  also  increased  tempera- 
ture. 

Discharges  by  Vomiting  and  Stool. — Infants  frequently 
vomit  from  mere  repletion,  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  naving 
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been  sacked  than  the  stomach  can  digest.     In  such  cases  the 
milk  is  brought  up  unchanged,  or  partly  coagulated. 

Any  disturbance  of  the  process  of  digestion  will  induce  sick- 
ness. Repeated  vomiting,  however,  s&ws  that  the  cause  is 
more  than  temporary,  and  should  be  sought  for.  It  may  be 
due  to  improper  food,  to  indigestion,  to  disease  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  or  to  disease  of  the  brain.  The  vomiting  in  the 
latter  is  often  very  peculiar  and  noteworthy ;  it  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms ;  is  altogether  irrespective  of  food 
being  taken,  often  very  persistent,  and  when  apparently  cause- 
less should  always  excite  suspicion  in  children  of  three  or  four 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  especially  when  of  an  intractable 
character.  Some  of  the  eruptive  fevers — particularly  scarla- 
tina— are  ushered  in  by  vomiting ;  so  is  infantile  diarrhoea  or 
cholera.  Very  often  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  pleura  begins 
in  the  same  way.  The  paroxysms  of  hooping-cough  are  fre- 
quently terminated  by  a  fit  of  vomiting.  As  children  usually 
swallow  matters  secreted  from  the  branchial  tubes,  they  are 
often  again  ejected  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

During  the  whole  period  of  infancy  and  childhood  the  evacu- 
ations from  the  bowels  are  more  frequent  than  in  after-life. 
Diarrhoea,  moreover,  is  readily  induced  by  any  excess  in  the 
quantity,  or  any  fault  in  the  quality,  of  the  food,  or  by  any 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  by  the 
irritation  of  dentition. 

The  first  stools  after  birth — called  the  meconium — are  of  a 
dark-green  or  black  colour,  very  viscid,  and  have  an  odour  re- 
sembling that  of  the  perspiration.  Subsequently  the  evacua- 
tions become  of  a  light-brown  or  yellow  hue,  of  a  curdy  con- 
sistence, and  free  from  odour.  Frothy,  acid  motions,  of  a 
pale-green  colour,  indicate  some  disturbance  of  digestion  ;  dis- 
charges of  slimy  mucus  are  common  during  dentition,  or  when 
worms  are  present  in  the  intestines ;  thin,  foetid,  dark-brown 
stools  signalize  chronic  diarrhoea:  and  lastly,  a  dark-green 
colour  of  the  discharges  generally  indicates  serious  disease  of 
the  stomach  or  intestines. 

Constipation  is  not  common  in  infancy.  It  may  arise  from 
the  quality  of  the  mother's  milk,  or  from  the  food  administered, 
from  the  exhibition  of  soothing  syrups  containing  opium,  or 
from  some  derangement  of  the  liver  preventing  the  free  secre- 
tion of  bile. 

The  Urine, — The  examination  of  the  renal  secretion  affords 
but  little  information  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disorders  of  early 
life,  moreover  it  is  obtained  with  such  difficulty  that  nurses  are 
seldom  able  to  procure  a  specimen.     Still,  it  is  necessary  to 
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mention  that,  in  all  febrile  affections,  it  is  scanty,  high-coloured, 
of  high  specific  gravity,  usually  very  acid,  and  often  deposits  a 
sediment ;  in  intestinal  irritation  from  worms,  &c.,  and  in  cere- 
bral disturbance,  it  is  white  and  thick,  and  sometimes  loaded 
with  phosphates ;  in  indigestion,  and  during  dentition,  it  may 
be  pale,  limpid,  and  abundant ;  while  after  scarlatina — on  the 
supervention  of  acute  desquamative  nephritis — ^it  will  become 
scanty,  of  a  dark  smoky  colour,  and  be  loaded  with  albumen 
when  tested  by  being  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid :  under  the  micro- 
scope it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  good  many  blood  globules^ 
epithelial  cells,  and  tube  casts. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

INFANTILB  THERAPEUTICS. 

The  ereat  aim  and  object  of  the  physician  being  the  relief  of 
pain  and  suffering  and  the  cure  of  disease,  too  much  attention 
can  hardly  be  paid  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  various 
agents  with  which  he  has  to  work.  To  form  a  correct  estimate 
01  the  therapeutical  value  of  many  medicines,  is,  however,  by 
no  means  an  easy  task ;  since  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
fact  that  several  worthless  articles  still  encumber  our  materia 
medica,  it  is  also  undeniable  that  well-founded  doubts  are  begin* 
ning  to  be  entertained  concerning  the  value  of  certain  drugs 
which  for  many  years  have  been  deemed  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  relief  of  particular  morbid  conditions.  For  example, 
many  practitioners  even  in  the  present  day  treat  pericarditis 
and  iritis  with  mercury,  as  if  that  were  a  specific  for  such  in- 
flammations ;  yet  more  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
Dr.  John  Taylor's  valuable  contributions  to  clinical  medicine 
were  published,  in  which  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  opinions 
then  current  on  this  subject  required  revision.  Thus  of  the 
several  instances  of  disease  on  which  this  physician  founded  his 
observations,  four  got  well  without  any  treatment ;  in  twelve, 
ptyalism  was  not  followed  by  any  abatement  of  the  pericarditis ; 
in  six,  ptyalism  was  followed  by  pericarditis :  in  three,  by  endo- 
carditis ;  in  two,  by  extensive  pleurisy ;  in  four,  by  pneumonia ; 
in  one,  by  erysipelas  and  laryngitis ;  in  one,  the  pericarditis 
and  pneumonia  both  increased  in  extent  after  ptyalism ;  while 
in  only  one  instance  was  salivation  followed  speedily  by  relief, 
and  in  two  or  three  by  a  gradual  diminution. 

Again,  Mr.  Dixon  asserts  that  in  syphilitic  iritis  our  chief 
reliance  must  be  placed  upon  mercury ;  though  he  adds  that 
the  best  cures  are  effected  where  the  gums  are  not  made  tender 
in  the  slightest  de^ee.  But  a  great  authority,  the  late  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  has  told  us  that  in  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the 
iris  the  constitution  must  be  thoroughly  mercurialized,  and  the 
gums  made  distinctly  sore,  since  he  has  known  many  cases  in 
which  little  effect  was  produced  until  tolerably  profuse  saliva- 
tion was  established.  Lastly,  the  late  Dr.  Pereira,  speaking  of 
the  effects  of  mercury  generally,  says  that  without  salivation 
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the  curative  influence  is  not  usually  observed.  These  contra- 
dictory statements  on  realty  essential  points  lead  naturally  to 
the  supposition  that  mercury  may  not  be  necessary  at  all  in  the 
treatment  of  iritis,  and  they  prepare  us  to  hear,  without  sur- 
prise, that  Dr.  Henry  W.  Williams  has  cured  sixty-four  cases 
(of  every  degree  of  severity,  including  its  idiopathic,  traumatic, 
rheumatic  and  syphilitic  varieties)  wiuiout  a  dose  of  this  agent ; 
the  treatment  consisting  chiefly  in  sustaining  the  general  powers 
of  the  system,  in  relieving  pain  by  narcotics,  and  in  keeping 
the  pupil  dilated  by  belladonna. 

Owing  to  this  want  of  correct  knowledge  as  to  the  properties 
and  moaiM  operandi  of  particular  medicines,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  young  to  many 
drugs,  we  should  not  only  exercise  great  caution  in  prescribing, 
but  ought  also  to  watch  closely  the  results  produced.  The 
following  rules  may  be  advantageously  borne  in  mind : — 1.  That 
many  of  the  diseases  of  early  life  may  be  arrested  by  very 
simple  treatment,  if  promptly  applied.  2.  That  drugs  are 
sometimes  unnecessary,  where  articles  of  diet  can  be  made  to 
serve  as  medicines.  8.  That  a  marked  disposition  exists  in 
infants  and  children  to  be  easily  affected  by  some  medicines, 
especially  those  which  exert  their  influence  on  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  narcotics  and  stimulants.  4.  Those  remedies  only 
should  be  employed,  the  composition  and  modes  of  action  of 
which  are  best  known ;  while  of  those  which  are  suitable,  the 
least  irritating  and  the  most  simple  should  be  chosen.  5.  We 
should  try  to  make  the  dose  as  small  and  as  palatable  as  possi- 
ble, not  only  from  motives  of  kindness,  but  especially  because 
the  forcible  administration  of  nauseous  physic  to  the  young 
often  does  harm. 

There  is  no  department  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  prac- 
tice in  which  the  want  of  some  fixed  and  definite  principle  to 
guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is  more  often  or  more 
seriously  felt  than  in  the  diseases  of  early  life.  We  do  not 
mean  those  diseases  only  which  are  peculiar  to  early  life,  but 
would  include  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  morbid  processes 
occurring  in  childhood,  and  especially  those  of  an  acute  char- 
acter. Every  one  probably  feels,  when  he  is  about  to  prescribe 
for  a  little  child,  that  there  is  somethincr  which  entitles  him  to 
special  consideration,  apart  altogether  from  the  mere  question 
of  dose ;  certainly  no  one  who  has  attended  largely  to  children's 
diseases  but  will  have  experienced  this,  and  yet,  perhaps,  few 
would  be  able,  if  called  upon,  to  give  an  explicit  answer  to  the 
question,  ^'What  is  this  something?"  We  furbish  up  argu- 
ments from  the  physiology  of  childhood,  and  we  catch  therein 
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a  glimpse  of  the  truth  which  still  lies  hid  from  our  mental 
vision ;  we  recognize  the  difference  between  the  perfectly  (ana- 
tomically speaking)  and  the  as  yet  imperfectly  developed  body, 
and  we  see  here  some  necessity  for  care  in  the  use  of  remedies 
which  are  often  as  powerful  for  evil  as  for  good.  We  note  that 
some  organs  are  more  matured  than  others ;  and  these  may 
probably  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  points  at  issue,  for 
they  may  either  be  themselves  the  seat  of  disease  or  they  are 
those  by  which  we  hope  to  influence  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
Then,  too,  we  feel  bound  to  take  into  account  the  very  import- 
ant influences  which  the  nervous  system  of  a  little  child  plays 
not  only  in  the  physiology,  but  still  more  in  the  pathology,  of 
early  life. 

But  no  one  nor  allof  these  considerations,  important  though 
they  be,  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  sound  or  safe  guide  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  our  path.  They  are  good  only  in  so  far  as 
they  point  to  the  one  great  leading  fact  in  the  phenomena  of 
all  the  diseases  of  early  life — namely,  their  natural  or  clinical 
history.  This  should  be  the  physician's  first  study,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  he  is  enabled  to  unravel  this,  will  be  his  success 
in  therapeutics. 

In  treating  the  diseases  of  adult  life  our  chief  anxiety  is  to 

{jet  the  patient  well,  and  our  best  chance  of  doing  so  is  by  fol- 
owing  as  closely  as  possible  the  path  which  nature  points  out 
as  the  one  she  intends  to  take ;  but  in  early  life  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  wholesome  dread  of  something  else :  and  herein 
lies  the  great  difference  between  the  therapeutics  of  early  and 
of  adult  life. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  deaths  which  occur  in  early  life, 
especially  in  acute  diseases,  arc  due  mainly  to  some  diathetic 
influence.  There  are  no  doubt  cases  in  which  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  some  vital  part  speedily  cuts  short  life  in  those  pre- 
viously healthy,  but  interference  with  the  natural  progress  of 
the  disease  by  constitutional  peculiarity  (i.  e,  diathesis)  is  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  death  in  childhood. 

What  then  are  these  constitutional  peculiarities  (diatheses)  ? 
how  are  they  produced  ?  and  what  control  can  we  exert  over 
their  development  ? 

The  diatheses,  or  constitutional  peculiarities  met  with  in 
children  are  the  tubercular,  the  strumous,  the  rickety,  and  the 
syphilitic.  So  distinct  are  these  in  their  physiological  charac- 
teristics and  pathological  tendencies,  that  they  seldom  co-exist 
in  the  same  individual.  For  instance,  the  tubercular  and  the 
strumous  we  never  yet  saw  associated,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
rare  to  find,  indeed  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  yet  seen,  a 
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clear  case  of  rickets  associated  with  tuberculosis.  We  have 
seen  very  often  the  syphilitic  in  concert  with  either  of  the 
other  three,  though  it  is  much  more  common  with  the  strumous 
than  with  either  of  the  others,  while  the  rickety  and  the  stru- 
mous seem  also  to  bear  a  not  very  distant  relationship :  still  we 
repeat  it  is  far  more  common  to  meet  with  them  one  and  all 
separately. 

How  are  these  diatheses  produced  ?  This  question  may  be 
answered  in  very  few  words.  We  are  not  now  considering 
hereditary  influence,  but  acquired  peculiarities  and  the  proba- 
bility of  their  production  by  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in 
any  given  case.  Now  there  is  one  condition  which  is  the  great 
originator  of  all  these  diatheses  (save  and  except  the  specific 
one  of  syphilis),  namely,  debility.  No  one  ever  saw  a  diathesis 
produced  or  developed  in  a  strong  and  healthy  child ;  perhaps 
we  might  add  with  equal  certainty  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  dia- 
thesis developed  in  a  child  that  was  not  weak  and  delicate,  and 
whatever  else  may  weaken  a  child,  acute  disease  will  most 
assuredly  do  so ;  and  this  to  a  degree  far  greater  in  proportion 
than  happens  in  the  case  of  adults ;  we  cannot  wonder  that  it 
is  so,  when  we  remember  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  its  little 
organs,  the  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  its  nervous  system,  and 
the  activity  of  all  its  physiological  processes. 

If,  then,  debility  be  the  great  progenitor  of  diathesis,  and 
acute  disease  a  certain  cause  of  weakness,  the  answer  to  the 
question — What  control  can  we  exert  over  their  development? — 
will  supply  the  principle  which  ought  to  be  our  guide  in  the 
therapeutics  of  children's  diseases,  especially  those  of  an  acute 
character.  This  answer  undoubtedly  is — to  do  nothing  which 
shall  lower  vital  power,  but  all  we  can  to  sustain  it. 

Take  an  example :  a  child  in  perfect  health  has  measles,  it 
may  be  that  the  attack  is  rather  isevere,  he  is  fed  upon  slop  diet 
and  gets  about  one-half  the  amount  of  nourishment  accorded 
to  him  in  health,  though  he  has  now  more  need  of  strength  to 
resist  the  evil  which  threatens ;  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  dosed 
with  drugs  of  a  depressing  character,  his  catarrhal  symptoms 
are  met  with  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  mindererus,  nitre,  and  the 
like.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  he  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  bronchitis  of  a  low 
chronic  character  supervenes,  he  is  further  nauseated  with 
emetic  remedies,  and  finally,  when  it  is  too  late,  it  is  discovered 
either  that  tubercles  are  forming  and  being  deposited,  or  stru- 
mous enlargements  are  taking  place,  or  his  osseous  system  is 
affected,  and,  whereas  before  his  illness  he  could  run  and  play 
about,  he  is  now  unable  to  stand  alone,  he  droops  his  head,  he 
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carves  his  back,  and  crawls  about  on  ^^  all  fours,"  a  helpless 
rickety  child,  with  the  chance  that  his  limbs  will  be  deformed 
for  life.  Had  this  child  been  properly  fed,  his  strength  pre- 
served, and  suitable  tonic  and  supporting  remedies  been  given 
to  aid  Nature  in  her  task  against  the  difficulties  with  which  in 
childhood  she  always  has  to  contend,  the  eruptive  fever  would 
have  run  its  normal  course,  and  the  child  would  have  been  saved 
the  consequences  of  vicious  interference.  If  such  precautions 
are  necessary  when  a  diathesis  is  feared,  how  much  more  are 
they  called  for  when  this  is  known  to  exist ;  for  even  here  we 
may  do  very  much  to  prevent  the  full  consequences  of  evil 
tendencies,  and  at  least  we  ought  not  to  encourage  their 
development. 

This  then  is  the  principle  which  we  recommend  as  the  basis 
of  infantile  therapeutics. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  the  practitioner  must  pay  due  regard  to 
the  mode  of  accession,  supposed  cause,  and  duration  of  the 
symptoms ;  to  the  general  aspect,  nutrition,  vital  power,  and 
constitution  of  the  little  patient ;  to  the  conditions — air,  tem- 
perature, &c., — ^by  which  the  child  is  surrounded;  and  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  prevalent  at  the  time.  Moreover,  while 
subsequently  watching  the  progress  of  the  disorder,  he  should 
be  careful  not  to  attribute  too  much  of  the  improvement  to  the 
action  of  the  remedy ;  for  it  may  be  due  to  the  via  medicatrix 
naturce,      % 

No  rule  that  will  be  applicable  under  all  circumstances  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  dose  of  a  medicine  which  a  child 
will  require,  compared  with  an  adult.  Still,  although  the  pro- 
portion cannot  be  stated  with  arithmetical  precision,  we  can 
form  some  general  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  the  following 
table,  thougn  not  to  be  implicitly  followed,  may  serve  as  a  val- 
uable guide.  We  have  put  the  symbols  for  fluid  measure  in  the 
first  column  of  doses,  those  for  solids  in  the  other  two,  but  all 
these  can  be  readily  reversed  by  substituting  grains  for  minims, 
and  vice  versd: — 
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A<VA 

Maximnm  Doee  for  an  Adult. 

Age. 

One  Ounce. 

60  Grains. 

20  Grainf . 

1  Month  . 
3       "       . 
6      "       , 
9      " 

1  Year     . 

2  "       , 

3  "       . 

4  " 

5  "       . 

6  " 

7  " 

8  "       . 
10      " 

12  " 

13  '• 
15      " 

fl.  drm.  i 
fl.  drm.  i 
min.  40 
min.  40 
fl.  drm.  1 
fl.  drs.  1} 
fl.  drs.  l| 
fl.  drs.  2 
fl.  drs.  2J 
fl.  drs.  3 
fl.  drs.  3} 
fl.  ox.  i 
fl.  drs.  4} 
fl.  drs.  5 
fl.  drs.  5i 
fl.  drs.  6 

grs.  3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

15 

18 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

40 

45 

2 
2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

12 

14 

15 

.6 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  and  certainly  it  is  not  an 
unimportant  question— especially  in  the  therapeutics  of  child- 
hood— ^to  consider  some  few  rules  which  should  guide  us  in  our 
method  of  prescribing,  so  as  to  make  our  prescriptions  as  effi- 
cacious and  agreeable  as  possible.     Thus — 

Mratj  we  may  promote  the  action  of  the  basis : — 1.  By  com- 
bining several  aifferent  forms  or  preparations  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. 2.  By  combining  the  basis  with  substances  which  are 
of  an  analogous  nature — i.  «.,  which  are  individually  capable  of 
producing  the  same,  or  kindred,  effects,  but  with  less  energy 
than  when  in  combination  with  each  other.  For  example, 
krameria  and  logwood,  ether  and  camphor,  henbane  and  bella- 
donna, rhubarb  and  colocynth,  &c.  8.  By  combining  the 
basis  with  substances  of  a  different  nature,  and  which  do  not 
exert  any  chemical  influence  upon  it,  but  are  found  by  expe- 
rience, or  inferred  by  analogy,  to  be  capable  of  rendering  the 
stomach  or  system  more  susceptible  of  its  action.  As  examples, 
we  may  instance  quassia  with  steel ;  tartar  emetic  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  ipecacuanha  with  antimony,  &c. 

Secondly^  we  may  correct  the  operation  of  the  basis,  by 

obviating  any  unpleasant  effect  it  might  be  likely  to  occasion, 

and  which  would  prevent  its  intended  action,  and  defeat  the 

object  of  its  exhibition  either — 1.  By  chemically  neutralizing 

or  mechanically  separating  the  offending  ingredient.     2.  By 

adding  some  substance  calculated  to  guard  the  stomach,  or 

system,  against  its  deleterious  effects.     For  example,  henbane 

and  podophyllin,  cinnamon  and  aloes,  soap  and  colocynth,  &c. 
8 
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Thirdly^  we  may,  if  occasion  requires,  obtain  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  two  or  more  medicines. — 1.  By  uniting  those  medicines 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  the  same  ultimate  results,  but 
by  modes  of  operation  totally  different.  Examples  are  seen  in 
the  actions  of  ipecacuan  and  squills,  digitalis  and  squills,  cate- 
chu and  chalk  mixture,  acid  and  bark,  &c.  2.  By  combining 
medicines  which  have  different  powers,  and  which  are  required 
to  obviate  different  symptoms,  or  to  answer  different  indications. 
For  example,  myrrh  and  aloes,  opium  and  logwood,  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  &c. 

Fourthly y  we  can  obtain  a  new  and  active  remedy,  not 
afforded  by  any  single  substance. — 1.  By  combining  medicines 
which  excite  different  actions  in  the  stomach  and  system,  in 
consequence  of  which  new  or  modified  results  are  produced. 
Examples  are  seen  in  the  combination  of  opium  and  antimony, 
opium  nitrate  of  potash  and  ipecacuanha,  gentian  and  senna, 
&c.  2.  By  combining  substances  which  have  the  properties  of 
acting  chemically  upon  each  other,  and  the  results  of  which  are, 
either  the  formation  of  new  compounds,  such  for  instance  as 
lemon  juice  and  carbonate  of  soda,  acetic  acid  and  ammonia, 
&c.,  or  the  decomposition  of  the  original  ingredient,  and  the 
development  of  their  more  active  elements,  as  in  adding  spirit 
to  dry  aconite  beans,  citric  acid  to  bicarbonate  of  potash,  &c. 
3.  By  combining  substances  between  which  no  other  change  is 
produced  than  a  diminution  or  increase  in  the  solubility  of  the 
principles  in  which  their  medicinal  virtues  reside — as  by  the 
intervention  of  substances  that  act  chemically,  such  as  acetic 
acid  and  acetate  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, acetic  acid  and  acetate  of  morphia,  &c. ;  or  by  the  addi- 
tion of  ingredients  whose  operation  is  entirely  mechanical. 
For  example,  mucilage  and  bismuth,  yolk  of  egg  and  castor  oil, 
sulphate  of  potash  and  scammony,  &c. 

Lastly^  some  thought  should  be  given  as  to  the  most  eligible 
form.  1.  Either  as  regards  its  efficacy,  as  in  administering 
peppermint  water  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  2.  Or  as  re- 
gards its  taste  or  appearance,  as  for  example,  orange  peel  and 
turpentine ;  ginger  and  liquor  potassse,  syrup  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia.  8.  As  regards  its  consistence  or  equable  mixture, 
as  when  water  is  added  to  various  mixtures ;  soap  to  mercury, 
&c.  4.  and  lastly,  with  reference  to  its  preservation.  Ex- 
amples of  this  are  seen  in  the  addition  of  spirits  (tinctures)  to 
infusions,  &c. 

A  child  during  its  illness  must  be  supported  by  suitable 
nourishment^  given  at  short  intervals.  If  an  infant,  and  the 
breast  milk  is  found  too  stimulating,  it  must  be  diluted  with 
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water,  or  exchanged  for  thin  gruel,  arrowroot,  or  harley- 
water.  In  disorders  of  a  lowering  nature,  and  in  convalescence 
from  acute  affections,  more  nourishing  food  than  usual  may  be 
wanted;  and  we  have  frequently  seen  the  best  results  ensue 
from  giving  beef-tea,  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk, 
or  from  a  small  quantity  of  port  wine  well  diluted.  IHluents 
and  refrigerants^  as  water  or  slops  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  nutriment,  should  be  freely  allowed  in  febrile  disorders,  and 
in  most  cases  when  the  child  eagerly  desires  cold  drinks ;  they 
diminish  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood,  distend  the  blood 
corpuscles  fHewson),  augment  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and 
promote  exnalation  by  the  skin  and  lungs.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
then  of  course  we  must  withhold  these  fluids;  and  the  same 
rule  obtains  in  cases  of  diabetes,  when  it  is  desirable  to  repress 
excessive  secretion ;  and  in  affections  characterized  by  a  watery 
condition  of  the  blood  {sparuemiay  Simon),  as  anaemia,  morbus 
Brightii,  &c. 

Cflimate. 

m 

Climate  is  undoubtedly  of  vast  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  children's  diseases,  and  no  practitioner  in  the  present  day 
will  expect  to  cure  disease  in  a  close,  over-crowded,  or  ill- 
ventilated  apartment,  for  he  knows  full  well  that  that  is  an 
impossibilitv.  Fresh  cool  air  is  both  food  and  medicine ;  and 
we  must  taKe  care  that  it  is  freely  supplied  to  the  sick  child, 
whose  room  should  seldom  be  heated  beyond  65°  Fah. 

Independently,  however,  of  a  pure  atmosphere,  we  have  a 
valuable  remedy  in  change  of  air ;  protracted  cases  of  infantile 
disease  being  frequently  benefited  even  by  mere  removal  from 
one  room  to  another.  This  is  especially  true  in  fevers,  chest 
affections,  and  abdominal  diseases ;  while  in  affections  of  the 
head  the  good  to  be  derived  is  more  doubtful,  always  supposing 
that  the  room  already  occupied  is  quiet,  free  from  damp,  and 
well  ventilated. 

One  of  the  best  remedies,  perhaps,  which  we  possess  for  dis- 
eases in  which  debility  is  the  chief  and  fundamental  character, 
is  sea-air.  This  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  when  we  compare 
the  atmosphere  of  large  towns  with  the  pure  invigorating  air 
of  the  sea.  Dr.  Glover  is  of  opinion  that  the  latter,  besides 
containing  minute  quantities  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
has  also  in  its  composition  more  oxygen  and  ozone  than  the  air 
of  inland  districts.  Scrofulous  children  who  sometimes  remain 
unbenefited  by  any  of  the  drugs  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  improve 
surprisingly  from  a  residence  on  the  coast ;  and  the  same  takes 
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place  in  pale,  irritable  children,  who  without  being  positively 
ill,  are  always  languid  and  pining. 

In  children  between  three  and  four  years  of  age,  and  par- 
ticularly between  five  and  seven,  threatened  with  hydrocephalus 
or  mesenteric  disease,  or  disposed  to  glandular  enlargements, 
or  to  membranous  inflammations — bronchitis,  croup,  gastric 
and  intestinal  irritation,  &c. — Dr.  Evanson  recommends  re- 
moval for  the  winter  months  to  the  genial  climates  of  the 
South  of  France  or  Italy  ;  having  himself  seen  such  children 
pass  the  whole  winter  in  those  countries  without  one  day's 
illness,  whereas  previously  they  had  seldom  been  out  of  the 
sick-room.  "  The  places  on  the  Continent  best  suited  as  winter 
residences  for  children  are  Nice  or  Rome,  but  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  Naples  is  equally  eligible ;  and  for  those 
with  whom  a  soft,  but  rather  moist  atmosphere  is  calculated  to 
agree,  Pau  is  a  convenient  place  to  select."  For  feeble,  deli- 
cate, and  strumous  children,  the  dry,  invigorating  air  of  Nice 
is  the  best ;  for  such  as  are  liable  to  acute  inflammatory  attacks, 
or  to  bronchial  affections  of  a  dry  irritating  kind,  or  who  have 
an  excitable  nervous  system,  the  mild,  soft,  relaxing  climate  of 
Rome  is  to  be  preferred.  In  either  case,  a  residence  should 
be  selected  in  a  good  quarter  of  the  town,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  rooms  should  be  southerly. 

Baths. 

Baths  are  of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  children's  dis- 
eases, and  the  warm  bath  may  often  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage ;  it  soothes  irritation,  subdues  pain,  lessens  fever,  promotes 
perspiration,  and  induces  sleep.  The  water  should  not  be  very 
hot,  l^S^  to  08°  Fah.  is  a  good  temperature :  about  six  gallons 
will  be  required  for  an  infant,  ten  for  a  child  three  years  old, 
and  twenty  at  seven.  The  child  should  remain  in  the  bath, 
with  the  water  up  to  the  chin,  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes, 
according  to  its  age ;  and  should  be  quickly  and  carefully  dried 
on  being  taken  out,  and  then  put  into  a  warm  bed. 

The  diseases  in  which  warm  bathing  is  beneficial  are  infantile 
convulsions,  combined  with  cold  applications  to  the  head,  laryn- 
gismus stridulus,  chronic  cutaneous  disorders,  eruptive  fevers 
in  which  the  eruption  is  slow  to  come  out  or  has  receded, 
dropsy  following  scarlet  fever,  chronic  inflammatory  afiections, 
infantile  cholera,  and  some  cases  of  continued  fever.  Immer- 
sion of  the  feet  and  legs  in  hot  water,  while  ice  or  cold  water 
is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head,  often  does  good  in  inflamma- 
tory aff'ections  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  in  convul- 
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sions.  ^'In  abdominal  affections  of  a  chronic  character,  as 
peritonitis,  enteritis,  protracted  diarrhoea,  &c.  &c.,  we  have 
seen,"  says  Dr.  Evanson,  "  the  best  effects  from  leaving  child- 
ren for  hours  together  in  a  tepid  bath,  the  temperature  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  time  for  remaining  in,  being  regulated  by 
the  feelings  of  the  patient.  This  practice  is  an  imitation  of 
the  method  so  successfully  pursued  with  some  mineral  baths  on 
the  Continent,  and  from  which  we  have  witnessed  the  happiest 
results.  Warm  bathing  is  similarly  recommended  in  chronic 
pulmonary  affections,  particularly  pneumonia,  and  its  benefits 
are  highly  spoken  of  by  some  German  writers,  as  Siefert, 
Horn,  &c.  The  bath  is  to  be  used  frequently  in  the  day  (at 
least  twice) ;  the  temperature  of  the  water  varying  from  95° 
to  98°,  that  of  the  apartment  not  being  below  66° ;  and  the 
child  is  to  be  left  in  the  bath  as  long  as  possible.  The  practice 
is  doubtless  worthy  of  imitation,  but  we  have  ourselves  seen  so 
much  mischief  done  by  the  abuse  of  hot  baths  in  pulmonary 
inflammations,  that  we  confess  to  feeling  some  prejudice  on  the 
subject.'* 

The  warm  bath  often  acts  beneficially  as  a  cooling  agent,  in 
fever,  pneumonia,  &c.,  when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  water  employed.  A  moment's  consid- 
eration shows  that  this  must  be  the  case ;  since,  as  water  is  a 
good  conductor  of  heat,  as  follows,  that  if  the  bath  has  a  tem- 

f>erature  of  96°  and  the  patient's  body  is  of  104°  or  106°,  the 
atter  must,  on  being  immersed,  rapidly  part  with  heat  to  the 
former^ 

The  effects  of  the  Vapour  Bath  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  preceding,  except,  perhaps,  that  it  is  more  derivative  to  the 
surface,  more  diaphoretic,  more  lowering,  and  less  soothing.  It 
may  be  employed  in  chronic,  scaly,  cutaneous  affections ;  in 
rheumatism ;  and  especially  in  that  fatal  disease  of  new-born 
children — sclerema,  or  induration  of  the  skin  and  areolar  tissue. 
In  the  latter  case  it  must  be  promptly  resorted  to ;  and  its  ap- 
plication should  be  repeated  every  six  or  eight  hours,  until  the 
skin  becomes  moist  and  soft,  and  until  the  tightness  and  hard- 
ness have  disappeared.  It  is  also  especially  useful  in  inducing 
diaphoresis  in  cases  of  renal  dropsy  after  scarlet-fever,  being 
probably  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  of  this  class  which 
we  possess,  but  its  debilitating  influence  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  heat  of  the  vapour  should  be  between  98°  and 
100°,  and  not  above  106°. 

Medicated  Bath%  consist  of  water  impregnated  with  various 
substances,  and  are  valuable  and  powerful  therapeutic  agents. 
In  using  them  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  water  gets 
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into  the  child's  eyes,  as  severe  irritation  would  often  be  caused. 
The  warm  artificial  saU-water  hath  is  a  useful  means  of  stim- 
ulating the  functions  of  the  skin,  and  imparting  tone  and  vigour 
to  the  system :  hence  it  is  followed  in  glandular  enlar^ments, 
in  the  strumous  diathesis  where  the  cutaneous  circulation  is 
languid,  and  in  some  chronic  skin  diseases.  It  is  made  by 
adding — according  as  the  age  varies  from  one  to  seven — from 
half  a  pound  to  two  pounds  of  common  salt  to  the  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  or  92° :  it  should  be  used  once  a  day  for 
twenty  minutes.  Alkaline  baths  stimulate  the  skin,  promote 
the  functions  of  absorption  and  secretion,  and  relieve  spasm  and 
convulsion.  For  infants  and  young  children  they  may  be  made 
by  adding  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  of  soft-soap  to  the 
water ;  but  for  children  above  six  years  of  age,  and  in  cases 
where  we  yrish  to  make  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the 
nervous  system,  from  half  an  ounce  to  six  drachms  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash,  to  each  gallon  of  water  will  be  re- 
quired. Sulphureotis  baths — made  by  adding  half  a  drachm 
of  sulphuret  of  potassium  to  each  gallon  of  water — are  more 
powerfully  stimulant  and  alterative  than  the  preceding.  Hence 
they  are  mostly  used  in  obstinate  skin  diseases,  as  psoriasis  and 
lepra ;  in  scabies,  when  it  is  extensive ;  and  in  some  nervous 
diseases,  as  chorea.  In  some  forms  of  scrofula  Iodine  baths, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  week,  are  said  to  be  valuable : 
they  may  be  prepared  in  a  wooden  tub,  by  adding  from  eight  to 
ten  grains  of  iodine,  and  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium — according  to  the  age — to  each  gallon  of  water. 
Lastly,  Ferruginous  baths  may  be  employed  in  children  of  a 
relaxed  frame,  where  the  internal  use  of  tonics  is  objectionable. 
They  can  be  promptly  prepared  by  the  addition  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  two 
drachms  of  siilphate  of  iron,  to  every  ten  gallons  of  water. 

The  Cold  Bath  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and  tonic  of  great 
efficacy,  when  judiciously  used.  It  is  indicated  in  delicate  and 
strumous  children,  where  there  is  a  weakness  and  languid  ab- 
sorption, without  much  irritability  of  the  nervous  system ;  and 
in  the  latter  stages  of  convalescence  from  acute  affections.  No 
form  of  it  is  more  eflScacious  than  sea-bathing,  especially  when 
used  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  during  the  summer  months.  We 
must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  prescribe  it  rashly,  since  it  is 
far  too  stimulating  a  remedy  for  infants,  as  well  as  for  children 
prostrated  by  disease.  Moreover,  when  it  is  ordered,  directions 
should  be  given  to  discontinue  it,  if  it  gives  rise  to  much  alarm, 
and  unless  a  proper  reaction — vindicated  by  an  agreeable  feel- 
ing of  warmth  and  refreshment — follows  its  use;  only  harm 
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can  result  if  the  child  remains  cold  and  shivering,  fatigued  and 
prostrated,  heavy  and  oppressed,  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Where,  from  any  cause,  bathing  in  the  open  sea  is  inapplica- 
ble, the  use  of  the  shower-bath  will  be  found  attended  with 
many  advantages,  especially  in  children  subject  to  nervous  or 
convulsive  affections.  Only  a  small  hand-bath,  such  as  is  made 
purposely  for  children,  or  a  very  large  sponge,  need  be  used ; 
the  water,  at  first,  must  be  tepid,  and  the  body  should  be  after- 
wards well  rubbed  with  a  pieec  of  flannel,  or  a  coarse  towel. 

Cold  sponging  is  a  convenient  and  grateful  method  of  mod- 
erating the  excessive  heat  of  simple  fever,  and  of  some  other 
febrile  or  inflammatory  conditions.  It  is,  however,  more  likely 
to  produce  catarrh,  and  is  less  efficacious  than  the  Shallow  bath ; 
which  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  reducing  fpver  in  children, 
when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  above  the  normal  standard — i.  «., 
above  98°  or  99°  Fah.,  as  measured  by  the  thermometer — and 
when  it  is  not  contraindicated  by  any  visceral  inflammation,  or 
by  the  presence  of  general  perspiration,  or  by  too  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system. 

The  Shallow  Bath  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage : 
"It  is  about  six  feet  long,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from 
five  to  twelve  inches.  The  temperature  of  the  water  varies 
from  60°  to  80°  Fah.  In  this  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  sitting 
position,  with  the  lower  extremities  consequently  covered  by 
the  water.  They  are  constantly  rubbed  by  an  assistant,  while 
water  from  the  bath  is  poured  gently  over  the  head  and  trunk 
from  a  pitcher.  This  operation  is  occasionally  interrupted,  and 
the  trunk  is  well  rubbed  by  an  assistant,  who  wets  his  hands  in 
the  water  of  the  bath.  The  patient  is  kept  in  the  water  a 
variable  time,  until  he  is  sufficiently  cooled,  which  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  physician,  according  to  his  appearance  during  the 
bath.  The  immediate  effect  on  the  three  great  symptoms  of 
fever — ^the  temperature,  the  frequency  of  pulse,  and  of  respi- 
ration, is  the  same  (they  are  diminished)  as  that  observed  after 
Ourrie's  affusion,  but  this  bath  is  not  so  stimulating,  and  the 
amount  of  stimulation  can  always*  be  regulated,  as  the  colder 
the  water  the  greater  the  stimulus,  and  vice  versd.*' 

The  cold  affusion  so  successfully  practiced  by  Dr.  Currie  in 
the  treatment  of  typhus,  and  since  recommended  by  Dr.  Armi- 
tage, is  too  powernil  a  remedy — as  a  general  rule— for  children. 
Still  many  German  physicians,  as  Heim,  Harder  and  others,  have 
attested  its  utility  in  the  exanthemata,  in  typhus,  in  spasmodic 
croup,  and  in  acute  hydrocephalus,  when  other  measures  have 
failed.  To  practice  it,  the  child  is  kept  naked  in  an  empty  bath  or 
tub,  while  a  pailful  of  water,  at  40°  or  50°  Fah.,  is  poured  in  a 
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Stream  over  the  head  and  chest,  from  a  height  of  one  or  two 
feet.  ^'  The  affusion  acts,"  says  Dr.  Armitage,  in  speaking  of 
its  use  in  adults,  ^^  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system,  but 
differs  from  all  internal  stimulants  in  common  use,  by  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  a  cooling  agent,  whereas  they  increase  the 
heat  and  fever.  It  really  is  what  the  ancients  would  have  called 
a  true  'Excitans  frigidum,'  and  is  therefore  applicable  in  aU 
conditions  of  fever  in  which  a  stimulating  method  is  indicated ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  intensi^ 
of  the  fever." 

Blisters. 

Blisters  are  substances  which,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  irri- 
tate it,  and  occasion  a  serous  secretion,  raising  the  epidermis 
and  inducing  a  vesicle.  Various  articles  produce  this  effect,  as 
cantharides — to  which  we  generally  refer  in  speaking  of  a 
blister — iodine,  mustard,  ammonia,  turpentine,  &c. 

As  to  the  value  of  these  agents  opinions  differ  very  widely, 
for  the  old  ideas  of  their  action  have  recently  been  very  se- 
verely, but  not  at  all  unfairly,  criticised,  and  the  result  is  that 
men  have  thought  much  upon  the  question,  and  have  modified 
their  opinions  and  practice  accordingly.  As  Drs.  Dickinson 
and  Anstie  have  pointed  out,  blisters  can  only  influence  morbid 
processes  either  by  the  bloodvessels,  the  nerves,  or  the  absorb- 
ents. If  through  the  bloodvessels  it  is  obvious  that  there  must 
be  some  direct  vascular  communication  between  the  blistered 
surface  and  the  part  to  be  acted  upon,  and  this  is  very  seldom 
the  case  where  blisters  are  applied,  never  when  the  disease  is  in 
any  of  the  viscera. .  If  the  supposed  beneficial  influence  is  de- 
rivable through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  as  Dr.  Anstie  points 
out,  then,  "to  attempt  to  secure  these  benefits  without  the 
most  precise  attention  to  the  physiological  relations  of  the 
nerves  of  the  irritated  part  with  those  of  the  organ  we  seek  to 
influence  is  entirely  absurd:"  for  he  argues  that,  whatever 
benefit  results  from  it,  it  is  brought  about  entirely  by  a  process 
of  reflex  stimulation,  and  hence  "  in  cases  where  blisters  have 
seemed  really  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  on  inflammations 
of  distant  organs,  it  must  have  been  because  a  lucky  chance 
applied  the  irritation  to  a  nerve  constantly  connected  with  the 
nerves  of  the  affected  part."  Lastly,  as  far  as  influence  may 
be  exerted  through  the  absorbents,  that,  it  is  contended,  must 
be  "  altogether  bad." 

From  these  observations  it  must  not  bethought  that  we  entirely 
condemn  the  practice  of  counter-irritation.  On  the  contrary, 
in  some  chronic  affections,  in  disorders  which  seem  to  be  due 
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to  the  suppression  of  an  accustomed  discharge,  in  diseases  at- 
tended with  effusion — after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symp- 
toms, and  in  nervous  pains — blisters,  mustard  cataplasms,  or 
irritating  ointments  may  do  good.  Thus,  in  the  cure  of  the 
enlarged  glands  of  strumous  children,  time  may  be  saved  by  the 
application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  or  of  the  compound 
iodine  ointment  diluted  with  lard,  or  of  the  iodine  paint.  So  also 
in  some  affections  of  the  joints  attended  with  copious  effusion 
of  serum,  the  application  of  blisters  may  stimulate  the  sluggish 
absorbents ;  but  they  certainly  must  not  be  applied  until  the 
acute  symptoms  have  been  controlled.  In  the  same  way  they 
may  perhaps  do  good  in  some,  though  not  in  many  cases  of 
pleuritic  effusions  ;  in  the  latter  stages  of  affections  of  the  head, 
attended  with  great  stupor,  or  coma ;  and  in  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases  of  small  extent,  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  induce 
increased  action  of  the  capillaries. 

Owin^  to  the  inflammation  produced  by  blisters  in  the  young, 
the  empTastrum  cantharidis  should  either  be  diluted  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  soap  cerate,  or  if  used  of  the  usual  strength, 
the  blister  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  on  for  more  than 
two  or  three  hours ;  and  it  will  be  advisable  in  all  cases  to 
further  moderate  the  action,  and  prevent  all  chance  of  renal 
inflammation  and  vesical  irritation,  by  interposing  a  piece  of 
thin  muslin  or  tissue-paper  between  the  plaster  and  the  skin. 
The  blistered  surface  must  subsequently  be  dressed  with  simple 
cerate  freely  spread  on  lint :  or,  if  the  sore  be  very  irritable, 
with  some  soothing  ointment,  or  with  a  warm  bread-and-water 
poultice.     The  dressing  of  a  blister  is  by  no  means  an  unim- 

E>rtant  matter,  and  the  following  method  described  by  Dr.  J. 
.  Beck  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in  full ;  he  says,  "  With  re- 
gard to  the  dressing  of  a  blister,  always  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  young  subject,  and  frequently  so  to  the  adult,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  mode  very  recently  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  D.  Maclagan,  of  Scotland,  which  holds  out 
many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  method.  After  leaving 
the  blister  on  for  a  suitable  time,  he  applies  a  poultice  of  bread 
and  milk  for  two  hours.  After  discharging  the  serum,  a  thick 
layer  of  soft  cotton  wadding  is  applied  over  the  part,  with  the 
undressed  or  woolly  surface  next  to  the  skin.  If  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  this  should  become  soaked  with  the  serous  dis- 
charge from  the  blister,  so  much  of  the  cotton  may  be  removed 
as  can  be  done  without  disturbing  the  loose  epidermis  beneath, 
and  the  whole  again  covered  with  a  dry  layer  of  cotton.  This 
is  all  the  dressing  which  in  general  is  requisite.  The  cotton  is 
allowed  to  stick  to  the  skin  of  the  blistered  part,  and  when  a 
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fresh  layer  of  epidermis  is  formed,  which  takes  place  very 
readily,  the  old  epidermis  and  cotton  come  off  together,  leaving 
a  smooth  whole  surface  below." 

As  a  general  rule  we  oueht  never  to  apply  a  blister  to  a  child 
under  five  years  of  age,  and  even  then  it  should  only  be  allowed 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  to  redden  the  skin,  after  which  a  lin- 
seed or  bread  poultice  should  be  applied.  Dr.  Graves  observes, 
''  In  treating  the  bronchitis  of  children,  and  in  the  bronchial 
affections  of  fever,  I  have  frequently  directed  the  blifter  to  be 
left  unopened,  and  I  can  state  from  experience  that  this  plan 
answers  very  well.  The  effused  serum  forms  one  of  the  beet 
dressings  for  the  excoriated  surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  form- 
ation of  troublesome  sores  is  avoided.  I  have  frequently  had 
recourse  to  this  mode  of  treating  blistered  surfaces  in  children, 
and  in  persons  of  irritable  habit,  in  whom  the  cutis  is  extremely 
tender  and  vascular.*'  The  dressing  under  these  circumstances 
consists  merely  of  a  piece  of  lint  and  spermaceti  ointment 
applied  twice  a  day  over  the  blister. 

Where  it  is  only  wished  to  produce  a  mild  effect,  a  sinapism 
made  of  equal  parts  of  mustard  and  flour  or  linseed  applied  for 
ten  or  twenty  minutes,  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  when  the  skin  is  very 
delicate,  even  a  sinapism  will  ^ive  rise  to  great  general  excite- 
ment, as  well  as  to  severe  local  irritation. 

Blood-letting. 

The  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  system  acts  in  six  principal 
ways: — 1.  It  diminishes  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  system. 
2.  It  impoverishes  the  blood  by  increasing  its  watery  con- 
stituent, and  diminishing  its  fibrin  and  globulin.  3.  It  weakens 
the  heart's  action.  4.  It  causes  general  debility,  with  mal- 
nutrition of  the  various  viscera  and  tissues.  5.  It  drains  blood 
from  parts  other  than  those  whence  it  is  taken.  And  6.  It 
promotes  absorption. 

The  tolerance  of  blood-letting  is  admitted  by  all  to  be 
diminished  in  the  very  young,  the  old,  and  the  feeble.  We 
have  only  to  consider  its  effects  upon  the  very  young;  and, 
with  regard  to  them,  we  may  at  once  assert,  as  the  results  of 
our  own  experience  and  what  we  have  witnessed  in  the  practice 
of  others,  that  not  only  do  they  bear  bleeding  badly,  but  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  is  very  seldom  necessary  in  the  treat- 
ment of  their  diseases.  Indeed  we  believe  that  the  only  in- 
fantile diseases  in  which  it  is  ever  necessary  to  take  away  blood, 
are  those  where  an  obstruction  to  the  due  circulation  of  that 
fluid  exists — as  in  certain  cardiac  affections :  and,  in  those  in- 
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Stances,  where  much  pain  is  caused  by  mischief  resulting  from 
mechanical  injury.  When,  however,  we  find  full  directions 
given  by  some  authorities  for  opening  one  of  the  brachial  veins, 
or  one  of  the  veins  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  or  back  of  the 
hand,  or — these  failing — ^instructions  are  given  for  getting 
blood  from  the  jugular  vein ;  when  further,  it  is  stated,  that 
cupping  may  be  advantageously  practiced  on  infants  less  than 
a  month  old,  and  that  leeches  may  be  applied,  and  their  bites 
allowed  to  bleed  until  exhaustion — ^indicated  by  great  pallor, 
stupor,  or  convulsions — ensues ;  we  cannot  help  being  struck 
by  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion  which  exists  on  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  in  therapeutics. 

It  may  be  well  therefore  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  this 
subject,  though  in  subsequently  speaking  of  each  disease,  we 
shall  show  clearly  the  plan  of  treatment  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  adopting,  and  shall  also  often  allude  to  that  which  we 
find  recommendea  by  other  authorities. 

Firsts  then,  we  would  say,  that  no  child  should,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  bled  without  the  most  anxious  reflection  ;  nor 
without  a  strong  conviction  that  no  other  plan  of  treatment 
will  be  efficacious ;  nor  without  remembering  that,  though  the 
circulation  in  childhood  may  be  active,  yet  at  this  period  of  life 
slight  causes  produce  great  results ;  and  that  children,  when 
greatly  lowered,  rally  with  difficulty. 

Secondly^  should  it  be  determinea  that  blood  must  be  taken, 
we  are  convinced  that  leeches  will  effect  all  that  can  be  required. 
They  should  be  applied  over  some  part  where  pressure  can  be 
resorted  to,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  practitioner,  who  should 
not  leave  the  house  until  the  bleeding  from  the  bites  has  ceased. 
Where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  stopping  the  hsemorrhage,  the 
application  of  pressure,  or  of  dry  powdered  starch,  or  of  a 
small  piece  of  glazed  card,  or  of  matico-leaf,  or  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  will  generally  suffice  to  do  so ;  but  these  means  fail- 
ing, a  fine  needle  should  be  passed  under  the  bite,  and  a  thin 
ligature  twisted  round  it,  much  in  the  fashion  adopted  for  the 
obliteration  of  varicose  veins. 

Thirdly^  in  deciding  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  re- 
moved, the  practitioner  must  not  be  led  away  by  the  idea  that 
children  suffering  from  acute  disease  bear  the  loss  of  blood 
well :  he  should  remember  that  all  the  strength  which  they  may 
have  at  the  commencement  of  an  attack  will  be  certainly  re- 
quired to  carry  them  through  it. 

Fourthly^  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  life,  the  loss  of  about 
one  ounce  of  blood  is  9aid  to  be  sufficient  to  relieve  most  in- 
flammations ;  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  an  ounce  and  a  half 
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or  two  ounces ;  from  four  to  twelve  months,  three  or  four 
ounces ;  and  subsequently,  an  additional  ounce  for  each  year 
of  the  child's  age. 

Fifthly y  it  may  be  estimated  that  each  leech  draws  from  four 
to  six  drachms  of  blood,  including  subsequent  bleeding. 

Lastly  we  may  add,  that  all  authors  agree  that  repetitions  of 
bleeding  are  not  borne  well  by  children. 

If  all  these  points  are  borne  in  mind,  we  shall  at  least  avoid 
doing  much  harm :  whether  or  no  by  resorting  to  ifr  we  shall  do 
good  is  a  more  doubtful  matter.  iBut  it  is  probable,  that,  in 
the  reaction  which  has  set  in  against  all  depletion  in  our  day, 
we  may  be  guilty  of  an  opposite  error,  and  be  depriving  our- 
selves of  a  remedy  which,  though  unquestionably  powerful  for 
evil,  is  also  capable  of  doing  good.  Dr.  Markham  has,  in  his 
Gulstonian  Lectures,  very  forcibly  pointed  out  some  of  the 
good  results  of  this  practice,  and  we  are  able  to  agree  in  much 
that  he  has  advanced,  especially  in  the  following  : — "  Venesec- 
tion is  not  a  remedy  for  inflammation,  but  a  remedy  for  the 
accidents  which  accompany  or  rather  arise  out  of  certain  in- 
flammations and  non-inflammatory  diseases — viz.,  those  inflam- 
mations and  diseases  which  are  accompanied  with  obstructions 
of  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary  functions.  It  is  therefore  of 
service  only  in  those  inflammations  which  are  attended  with 
such  obstructions.*'  Again,  "in  local  inflammations  the  direct 
abstraction  of  blood  (by  leeches,  &c.),  acts  immediately  upon 
the  seat  of  inflammation ;  its  benefits  are  sure  and  immediate 
also,  and,  as  usually  practiced,  its  influence  over  the  system 

fenerally  is  scarcely  perceptible.  Venesection,  on  the  other 
and,  has  no  such  influence  over  the  local  inflammation,  but  a 
very  powerful  one  over  the  system  at  large.  It  acts  only 
through  the  influence  which  it  exercises  indirectly  over  the  in- 
flammation. The  good  effects  of  direct  abstraction  of  blood 
are  positive  and  manifest,  and  admitted  by  all,  and  they  are 
obtained  at  a  small  cost  to  the  system  at  large."  Lastly,  "in 
all  those  cases  of  internal  inflammation  in  which  there  is  a 
direct  capillary  connection  between  the  skin  and  internal  in- 
flamed part  (this  applies  to  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  &c.),  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  (by  leeches,  &c.)  is  of  manifest  service, 
just  as  we  see  it  to  be  in  external  inflammations ;  but  in  all 
those  inflammations  in  which  there  is  no  such  capillary  commu- 
nication, the  benefits  of  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  are 
neither  so  clear  nor  positively  ascertained." 

While,  however,  we  admit  in  the  main  the  general  truth  of 
the  latter  statement,  we  cannot  doubt  that  good  not  unfre- 
quently  results  from  local  depletion  over  the  site  of  deep-seated 
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inflammation.  It  is  probable  that  both  in  this  and  in  the  case 
of  counter-irritation  the  benefits  are  really  due  to  some  reflex 
action  in  the  capillaries  of  the  latter  through  the  vaso-motor 
nerves ;  and  this  we  believe  is  especially  the  case  in  children, 
in  whom  reflex  action  is  so  remarkably  acute  and  sensitive. 

Medicine%. 

In  considering  some  of  the  more  important  medicines  in  use 
for  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases,  it  might  be  thought 
that  we  should  arrange  these  in  some  definite  therapeutical 
order ;  it  is,  however,  a  subject  for  regret,  that  in  the  present 
confused  state  of  therapeutics  there  is  no  system  of  classifica- 
tion which  can  lay  claim  to  more  than  a  very  partial  accep- 
tance, and  under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  feel  that  at 
present  we  can  do  more  than  make  a  few  general  observations 
on  certain  classes  of  drugs  which  may,  it  is  hoped,  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  practitioner  in  this  special  branch  of  medical  prac- 
tice. 

Alter  ative9. 

Alteratives  and  Resolvents  or  Deobstruents  are  medicines 
which  promote  secretion  and  exhalation  generally,  soften  and 
loosen  textures,  check  phlegmonous  inflammation,  lessen  in- 
flammatory efiusions,  and  promote  their  re-absorption.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  exudation  of  plastic  or  coagulable  lymph — 
hence  they  check  adhesive  inflammation — and  the  formation  of 
false  membranes.  During  their  use,  visceral  and  glandular  en- 
largements and  indurations,  thickening  of  membranes,  and  non- 
malignant  morbid  growths  of  various  kinds,  are  sometimes  ob- 
served to  get  smaller  and  softer,  and  ultimately  to  disapper. 
The  chief  agents  of  this  class  are  mercurials,  iodine  and  its 
combinations,  antimonials,  and  alkalies. 

The  different  preparations  of  mercury  are  extensively  used  in 
the  diseases  of  children,  and,  when  judiciously  employed,  with 
the  best  results.  Even  during  infancy  comparatively  large 
doses  of  these  agents  are  usually  well-borne  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  at  this  period  of  life,  and  up  the  third  or  fourth  year, 
salivation  is  never,  or  very  rarely,  produced.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  must  only  make  us  more  cautious  in  prescrib- 
ing any  preparation  of  mwcury :  since,  in  consequence  we  are 
deprived  of  a  valuable  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  effect 
of  the  remedy  on  the  constitution  ;  for  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  because  mercury  does  not  salivate  an  infant,  therefore  it 
does  not  affect  the  system. 

The  principal  ill  effects  which  sometimes  result  from  the  use 
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of  mercury  are,  violent  purging  and  griping,  profuse  sweating, 
a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  with  loss  of  appetite 
and  wasting,  a  tendency  to  early  decay  of  the  teeth,  a  tremu- 
lous condition  of  the  muscular  system,  eruptions  on  the  skin — 
eczema  mercuriale — and,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  salivation. 
With  regard  to  salivation,  however,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  condition  may  be  produced  by  a  few  other  medicinal 
agents,  as  iodine,  arsenic,  antimony,  nitric  acid,  and  even 
opium,  and  also  that  it  sometimes  arises  spontaneously.  Gan- 
grene of  the  mouth— cancrum  oris — ^is  a  disease  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  effects  of  mercury  ;  but  although,  in  this  dis- 
tressing affection,  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  with 
ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  yet  the  mor- 
bid action  is  more  circumscribed,  and  the  gums,  salivary  glands, 
and  tongue  are  not  all  swollen  and  inflamed  as  they  are  from 
the  first  in  mercurial  ptyalism. 

The  chief  value  of  mercurials  is  usually  said  to  be  obtained 
in  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  as  in  meningitis, 
pericarditis,  pleurisy,  and  peritonitis ;  in  inflammations  oi  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages,  especially  croup ;  in  iri- 
tis ;  synovitis  ;  congestive  states  of  the  liver,  and  mucous  folli- 
cles of  the  intestines ;  and  in  syphilis,  congenital  or  acquired. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
exact  value  of  this  class  of  medicines  in  many  of  the  foregoing 
disorders ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  we  may  find  the  employment  of  the 
various  preparations  of  mercury  greatly  diminish.  Mecurials 
are  also  administered  in  small  doses  as  alteratives  in  certain 
chronic  skin  diseases,  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  in 
many  cases  to  improve  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  pancreas, 
&c. ;  and  in  large  doses  as  purgatives,  though  the  practice  of 
employing  calomel  and  other  mercurials  as  ordinary  purges  is 
bad.  Their  employment  is  generally  contra-indicated  in  stru- 
mous children,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  great  irritability  of 
the  stomach  or  bowels. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretfi  is  a  mild  laxative  and  alterative. 
It  is  valuable  in  tubercular  meningitis,  in  infantile  syphilis,  and 
in  diseases  due  to — or  accompanied  by — faulty  secretions. 
Dr.  Pereira  states  that  in  the  strumous  affections  of  children 
(especially  enlarged  mesenteric  glands)  and  other  chronic 
maladies,  it  is  administered  with  great  advantage  as  an  altera- 
tive; we  cannot,  however,  speak  from  any  favourable  ex- 
perience on  this  point,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
having  regard  to  its  decidedly  liquefacient  properties,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  strumous  constitution  is  one  characterized 
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especially  by  want  of  tone  and  power,  such  a  remedy  as  this  is 
contraindicated  in  this  condition.  The  dose  for  infants  and 
children  is  from  one  to  three  grains. — Vide  Formulae :  AUera- 
tives. 

Hydrargyri  Subchloridum,  or  Calomel,  is  a  preparation  fre- 
quently employed  in  inflammatory  affections  when  the  full  in- 
fluence of  mercury  is  desired.  It  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  other  remedies. — ^Vide  Formula ;  Alteratives. 
Calomel  may  be  eiven  alone,  especially  when  we  wish  to  act 
on  the  bowels,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  or  naif  a  grain,  or  a  grain 
or  two,  frequently  repeated. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri  is  most  advantageously  used  when 
we  wish  thoroughly  to  affect  the  constitution,  as  in  congenital 
syphilis,  &c.,  or  to  destroy  parasitic  animals  on  the  skin.  Mer- 
curial inunction  may  also  be  employed  in  cases  where  mercury 
in  other  forms  is  inadmissible.  For  a  child  one  year  old,  15 
to  20  grains  may  be  applied  over— or  gently  rubbed  into— the 
thighs,  abdomen,  or  the  axillae,  night  and  morning.  To  destroy 
parasitic  insects,  one  application  will  commonly  suffice. 

Hydrargyri  Perchloridum  may  sometimes  be  advantageously 
used  in  the  diseases  of  childhood,  especially  in  enlargement  of 
the  mesenteric  glands  and  some  forms  of  hydrocephalus.  It 
may  be  given  in  combination  with  antimony  and  opium  in  lin- 
gering inflammations  of  a  subacute  character;  or  with  the 
compound  tincture  of  cinchona — notwithstanding  that  a  slight 
chemical  decomposition  takes  place — in  mesenteric  affections 
attended  with  debility  ;  or  with  tincture  of  rhubarb  in  consti- 
pation with  deranged  secretions.  Dose,  gr.  5'^  to  gr.  ^ ;  or  of 
the  liquor  hydrargyri  perchloridi,  min.  16  to  min.  zO. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strength  of  the  various  prepa- 
rations of  this  metal : — 

Of  Mercury. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Cretft contains  1  part  in  3. 

Pilula  Hydrargyri "        1     "         3. 

Linimentum  Hydrargyri "        1     "         3. 

Unguentum  Hydrargyri ^^        1  oz.  in  4}  oz. 

Of  Calomel. 

Pilala  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  Composita.     "         1  part  in  5. 

Of  Perchloride. 

Liquor  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi    ...  "        gr.  }  in  fl.  1  oz. 

Iodine  and  its  combinations  exist  in  both  kingdoms  of  Nature; 
in  the  inorganic,  as  iodide  of  zinc,  silver,  mercury,  &c. ;  in  the 
organic,  in  some  animals,  especially  such  as  belong  to  the 
genera  Spongta^  Gorgonia^  &c.,  and  in  a  considerable  number 
of  vegetables,  particularly  those  belonging  to  the  family  Algce, 
British  iodine  is  manufactured  at  Glasgow  from  the  kelp  ob- 
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tained  ofif  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  western  islands  of 
Scotland. 

As  a  remedial  agent,  iodine  is  principally  valuable  for  its 
resolvent  influence  in  chronic  visceral  and  glandular  enlarge- 
ments ;  in  indurations  and  thickening  of  membranes,  as  of  tne 
periosteum  ;  and  in  non-malignant  morbid  growths.  It  is  espe- 
cially indicated  in  scrofulous  affections,  in  bronchocele,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes  stimulating  phthisis,  and 
in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis  in  combination  with  iron  or  other 
tonics.  It  is  said  to  be  contraindicated  in  febrile  and  acute 
inflammatory  complaints,  in  many  of  which  mercury  is  thought 
to  be  more  valuable ;  but  the  results  which  we  have  witnessed 
from  the  employment  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  some  of  the 
severe   inflammatory   diseases   of    childhood — as    croup    and 

fneumonia — lead  us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  restriction, 
ts  long  continued  use  sometimes  produces  troublesome  sleep- 
lessness, increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eyes  and  nose  and  from  the  salivary  glands,  cough,  emaciation, 
vomiting,  purging,  and  chronic  gastro-enteritis.  When  it  dis- 
agrees, or  when  it  has  been  given  too  largely,  it  must,  of  course, 
be  discontinued ;  and  amylaceous  diluents,  with  sedatives  and 
emollient  enemata,  are  to  be  resorted  to. 

As  a  topical  remedy — either  alone,  or  conjoined  with  the  in- 
ternal administration — iodine  is  valuable  in  cutaneous  scrofula, 
m  rheumatism,  in  affections  of  the  joints,  in  bronchocele  or 
goitre,  and  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin,  as  lupus,  psoriasis, 
impetigo,  porrigo,  &c. :  it  may  also  be  employed  simply  as  a 
counter-irritant.  The  tincture  of  iodine,  or  the  stronger  iodine- 
paint  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  camers-hair  pencil,  and 
repeated  daily  until  the  cuticle  peals  off,  or  either  of  the  offi- 
cinal ointments — the  iodide  of  mercury,  iodide  of  lead,  or  com- 
pound iodine,  or  the  linimentum  iodi — may  be  gently  rubbed 
into  the  skin  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  &c. 

One  great  objection  to  the  outward  application  of  iodine, 
especially  to  parts  which  are  exposed  to  view,  is  its  discolora- 
tion of  the  skin.  To  obviate  this.  Dr.  J.  W.  Ogle  has  lately 
recommended  in  The  Practitioner  the  use  of  iodic  acid,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  of  form- 
ing a  colourless  solution.  One  grain  of  iodic  acid  is  supposed 
to  be  equal  to  about  half  a  grain  of  iodine.  It  was  used  by 
Dr.  Ogle  in  conjunction  with  some  stimulating  liniment,  and 
was  applied  with  friction.  He  also  recommends  very  strongly 
the  employment  of  iodate  of  iron,  in  place  of  the  iodide,  as 
being  much  more  stable.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain  to  three  grains  for  children 
from  two  to  seven  years  of  age. 
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Iodine  bathe  also,  have  been  extensively  used  by  Lugol  and 
others  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula ;  but  their  efficacy  is  doubt- 
ful.    If  resorted  to  they  must  be  employed  with  discernment. 

Iodine  alone  should  never  be  administered  to  children :  the 
most  approved  form,  both  for  internal  and  external  use,  is  in 
conjunction  with  iodide  of  potassium,  forming  what  is  called 
ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium :  or  the  iodide  should  be  pre- 
scribed by  itself  in  doses  varying  from  gr.  J  to  gr.  1,  thrice 
daily,  its  efifects  being  analogous  to  those  of  iodine ;  or  where 
it  is  desirable  to  administer  a  tonic  and  alterative  combined,  as 
in  many  strumous  affections  of  the  glandular  system,  the  iodide 
of  iron  may  be  ordered. — ^Vide  Formulae.  * 

Cod-liver  oil— obtained  from  the  liver  of  several  species  of 
Gadus — ^has  long  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  Germany  and 
Holland  for  the  treatment  of  strumous  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions. In  the  present  day,  it  is  everywhere  employed,  with 
more  or  less  success,  in  a  considerable  number  of  diseases ; 
those  in  which  it  is  most  valuable  being  phthisis,  all  forms  of 
scrofula,  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  oil  met  with  in  commerce — 
viz.,  the  pale,  the  light-brown,  and  the  dark-brown.  From 
the  various  analyses  which  have  been  made,  cod-liver  oil  seems 
to  be  composed  of  oleic  acid,  with  gaduin  and  two  other  pecu- 
liar matters ;  marearic,  butyric,  acetic,  bilifellinic,  phosphoric, 
and  sulphuric  acicLs :  glvcerin  (?) ;  fellinic  and  cholinic  acids, 
with  small  quantities  of  oleine,  margarine,  and  bilifulvine ;  a 
peculiar  matter  soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  peculiar  matter  insoluble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water ;  iodine ;  chlorine,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  bromine,  phosphorus,  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda. 
The  pale  oil  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  darker  kinds  for  children, 
since  it  is  more  easily  digested,  produces  less  nausea,  and  con- 
tains none  of  those  products  of  decomposition  found  in  the 
latter.  All  the  varieties  increase  the  solids  of  the  blood,  espe- 
cially that  portion  estimated  as  blood  globules :  the  fibrin  is 
probablv  diminished. 

In  administering  cod-liver  oil  to  children,  we  may  commence 
with  half  a  teaspoonful  twice  daily,  floating  it  on  some  pleasant- 
flavoured  liquid,  as  diluted  orange-wine,  or  the  compound  infu- 
sion of  orange-peel,  or  merelv  on  a  little  syrup  acidulated  with 
a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice.  If  desired,  other  medicines — as  iron, 
quinine,  iodine,  &c. — ^may  be  combined  with  it ;  though,  in  pre- 
scribing for  children,  this  practice  is  usually  open  to  objection. 
Lastly,  where  the  oil  is  not  well  borne  by  the  stomach,  it 
may  often  be  advantageously  introduced  into  the  system  by 
free  cutaneous  inunction,  or  by  resort  to  the  use  of  enemata. 
9 
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Diaphoretici. 

Diaphoretics  are  medicines  which  promote  t^e  cutaneous 
exhalation.  They  are  employed  to  restore  the  cutaneous 
secretion  when  this  has  been  checked  by  cold;  to  promote 
subsidence  of  those  diseases  which  naturally  end  by  augmented 
cutaneous  exhalation,  as  simple  fever  and  the  exanthemata ;  to 
produce  determination  to  the  skin  in  congestions  of  internal 
viscera ;  and  to  establish  a  substitute  for  other  secretions  when 
these  are  suppressed,  as  of  the  renal  secretion  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, &c.  In  the  disorders  of  children,  however,  we  do  not 
resort  to  these  remedies  as  frequently  as  in  the  diseases  of 
adults:  partly  because  they  are  uncertain  in  their  action, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children  in  whom  perspiration  is  not 
very  readilv  induced ;  and  partly  because  warm  water  and 
vapour  baths  generally  fulfil  all  that  we  could  obtain  from 
drugs. 

The  action  of  diaphoretics  is  much  favoured  by  warm  drinks, 
warm  clothing,  warm  baths,  especially  foot  baths,  and  stimu- 
lants in  general.  It  is  retarded  by  the  opposite  of  all  these, 
by  purgatives  and  by  diuretics. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  is  a  diaphoretic  to  which  it  is  necessary 
here  to  allude.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  ipecacuanha  and 
antimony  both  act  upon  the  skin,  and  the  tendency  of  opium, 
with  its  alkaloid  morphia,  to  produce  copious  sweating,  may 
also  be  here  referred  to. 

The  nitrate  of  potash  which  we  use  in  this  country  is  ob- 
tained by  the  purification  of  the  native  nitre  of  Inaia;  the 
district  of  Tirhut  in  Bengal  being  especially  productive.  In 
moderate  doses  it  acts  as  a  refrigerant,  antiphlogistic,  diapho- 
retic, and  diuretic;  hence  it  is  used  in  febrile  disorders, 
common  catarrhs,  sore  throat,  &c.  Dr.  Young  states  that  it 
also  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  bladder  or  its  sphincter,  and 
that — owing  to  this  property — he  has  found  it  useful  in  incon- 
tinence of  urine  in  cnildren.  Its  protracted  use  disorders  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  Dose,  from  gr.  2  to 
gr.  4  frequently  repeated :  it  is  best  administered  in  solution, 
but  it  may  be  mixed  with  white  sugar  and  taken  as  a  sort  of 
bon-bon. — ^Vide  Formulae ;  Diaphoretics, 

Carbonate  and  acetate  of  ammonia,  the  alkaline  citrates  and 
acetates,  are  also  very  useful  diaphoretics. 

EmeticB, 

Infants  vomit  more  freely  and  with  less  distress  than  adults ; 
chiefly  because  their  stomachs  are  more  elongated,  and  more 
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closely  resemble  the  intestines  in  form,  than  they  do  in  after 
life.  This  wise  provision  not  only  enables  the  infant  readily 
to  get  rid  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when  a  superfluity 
of  food — or  food  of  an  improper  kind — has  been  taken ;  but 
it  is  also,  as  it  appears  to  us,  a  therapeutical  indication  of 
no  small  value.  Hence,  remedies  of  the  class  now  to  be 
considered  are  frequently  prescribed  apparently  with  great 
benefit. 

Emetics  are  chiefly  valuable  when  we  wish  to  evacuate  the 
stomach,  or  to  promote  secretion  and  excretion,  or  to  depress 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems.  They  also  indirectly  pro- 
mote the  secretions  of  the  liver,  the  skin,  and  the  bronchial 
mucous  membrane,  and  they  are  of  use  sometimes  in  securing 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  throat  or  air  passages. 
They  should  not  be  had  recourse  to  when  the  stomach  or  any 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  inflamed,  nor  when  the  head  is 
much  affected,  nor  when  there  is  great  debility,  nor  in  disease 
of  the  heart. 

In  the  early  stages  of  many  acute  diseases,  emetics  do  great 
good,  and  are  generally  more  valuable  than  purgatives.  '^  In- 
numerable times,''  says  Hufeland,  ''has  a  fever,  ushered  in  by 
convulsions  and  other  signs  of  disorder,  been  immediately  cut 
short  by  an  emetic."  When  the  eruption  fails  to  come  out 
kindly  in  any  of  the  exanthemata,  an  emetic  does  good.  In 
hooping-cough,  catarrh,  and  most  bronchial  affections,  emetics 
do  good  in  all  stages :  for  in  the  early  periods,  they  tend  to 
promote  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation  by  increasing  the 
secretion  from  the  affected  parts;  while  subsequently,  when 
there  is  oppressed  respiration  from  a  too  copious  secretion  of 
mucus,  a  fit  of  vomiting  gives  almost  instant  relief  by  helping 
to  clear  the  overloaded  bronchial  tubes  of  the  viscid  phlegm 
which  obstructs  them,  as  well  as  by  emptying  the  stomach  of 
the  expectorations  which  the  child  has  swallowed.  We  some- 
times have  seen  great  benefit  from  commencing  the  treatment 
of  a  case  of  cynanehe  tonsillaris  or  of  pneumonia  with  an  emetic. 
In  the  latter  instance,  however,  these  agents  are  of  little  or  no 
value,  unless  employed  quite  at  the  onset  of  the  attack.  The 
exhibition  of  an  emetic  in  croup  may  often  be  beneficial,  since 
it  will  not  only  tend  to  equalize  the  circulation  and  promote 

Cerspiration,  but  will  also  often  help  to  expel  the  false  mem- 
rane  exuded  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea.  In 
hepatic  derangements  and  some  examples  of  dyspepsia,  emetics 
do  good  by  promoting  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  bile,  gas- 
tric juice,  &c.  And  lastly,  in  strumous  and  delicate  cbilihen 
with  poor  appetites  a  mild  emetic  will  very  generally  serve  to 
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renew  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  at  the  same  time  that  it  im- 
parts a  stimulus  to  the  whole  system,  and  especially  to  the 
organs  of  secretion  and  excretion. 

in  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  give  too  large  a  dose  at  first,  but  to  repeat  it  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  until  free  vomiting  ensues ;  to  assist  its  action 
by  allowing  the  child  to  drink  freely  of  tepid  water,  which  may 
be  sweetened;  and  to  exhibit  it,  if  possible,  in  the  evening, 
since  the  sleep  and  perspiration  which  it  induces,  are  less  likely 
to  be  interfered  with,  than  at  other  times  of  the  day.  As  re- 
gards the  emetic  to  be  used,  we  have — 

Ipecacuanha — the  root  of  the  Cepha^lis  Ipeeaeuanha — ^which 
is  decidedly  the  best ;  being  safe,  mild,  very  efficient,  and  much 
less  depressing  than  tartar  emetic.  In  addition  to  producing 
vomiting,  it  promotes  expectoration,  acts  on  the  skin,  and  con- 
trols inordinate  action  of  the  bowels,  it  is  moreover  easily  ad- 
ministered. Dose  of  the  powder,  gr.  J,  gr.  J  to  gr.  1 ;  of  the 
wine,  fl.  drm.  \  to  fl.  drs.  2. — ^Vide  Formulae. 

Tartarized  Antimony — a  compound  of  teroxide  of  antimony, 
potash,  tartaric  acid,  and  water — is  more  irritating  and  depres- 
sing than  ipecacuanha;  and  though  more  powenul,  is  not  so 
certain  nor  so  speedy  in  its  action  as  the  sulphates  of  zinc  or 
copper :  at  the  same  time  the  latter  produce  less  nausea  and 
depression,  and  little  or  no  diaphoresis.  Sydenham  advisee 
that  antimonial  emetics  should  not  be  siven  to  children  under 
eight  years  of  age ;  and  this  useful  caution  should  be  borne  in 
mind  unless  it  is  thought  desirable  to  lower  the  system.  Dose, 
from  gr.  j^  to  gr.  J ;  the  antimonial  wine  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia contains  gr.  \  in  fl.  drm.  1. 

Squill — the  bulb  of  the  Scilla  Maritima^  or  Sea-Onion — ^is 
sometimes  a  good  stimulating  emetic  in  the  bronchial  affections 
of  children  ;  especially  if  it  be  deemed  desirable  to  produce  a 
mild  diuretic  action,  in  addition  to  vomiting.  The  oxymel 
scillae  may  be  given  in  half-drachm  doses,  frequently  repeated ; 
or  it  may  be  combined  with  tartar  emetic. — Vide  Formulae. 

Sulphate  of  Zinc — readily  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid — is  prompt  in  its  action,  and  does  not 
give  rise  to  any  exhaustion.  It  is  useful  when  any  deleterious 
agent  has  been  taken,  and  it  is  merely  desired  to  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  From  gr.  2,  gr.  5  to  gr.  10  may  be 
given  according  to  the  age,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  ana  re- 
peated every  ten  minutes  until  vomiting  is  produced. 

JEnemata. 
In  administering  an  enema  to  a  child,  care  must  be  taken  to 
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avoid  giving  pain  or  producing  any  mechanical  injury.  A 
syringe  with  an  elastic  pipe  ougnt  to  be  used :  and  the  tube — 
well  covered  with  lard — should  be  gently  introduced  with  a 
slight  inclination  towards  the  left  side.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
employed  requires  attention,  since  the  intestine  readily  dilates, 
ana  if  over-distended  soon  loses  its  tone.  For  an  infant  at  the 
breast,  one  ounce  is  the  proper  quantity ;  from  one  to  five  years, 
three  or  four  ounces;  and  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
about  six  ounces.  Purgative  enemata  are  efficacious  in  consti- 
pation depending  upon  obstruction  of  the  lower  intestine,  intus- 
susception, &c. ;  or  in  cases  where  the  rectum  and  lower  intes- 
tines are  loaded  from  an  accumulation  of  faeces ;  or  when  we 
wish  to  dislodge  ascarides  from  the  rectum.  Emollient  or  Astrin- 
gent  enemata  should  be  employed  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  not  de- 
pending upon  any  irritating  matters  in  the  intestines ;  and  also 
when  we  wish  to  allay  irritation  of  the  bladder.  Lastly,  in 
some  examples  of  constitutional  disease,  accompanied  with  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  nutritive  enemata  will  serve  to 
nourish  the  child,  until  the  force  of  the  malady  is  allayed. — 
Vide  Formulae. 

ExpectoranU. 

Expectorants  are  medicines  which  increase  the  secretion — 
and  promote  the  expulsion — of  mucus  and  other  matters  from 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  topical  and  general ;  but,  as  the  former  are  not  avail- 
able in  the  treatment  of  children's  diseases,  we  have  merely  to 
consider  the  latter.  '^  Of  all  the  classes  of  Materia  Medica," 
says  Dr.  Pereira,  '^  none  are  more  uncertain  in  their  operation 
than  expectorants.-  Most  of  the  agents  employed  as  such  act 
relatively ;  that  is,  they  obviate  the  causes  wnich  interfere  with 
healthy  secretion.  Many  of  them  are  substances  which  modify 
the  vital  activity  of  the  aerian  membrane  by  an  alterative  in- 
fluence, and  in  this  way  relieve  bronchial  affections,  expectora- 
tion bein^  by  no  means  an  essential  part  of  their  operation." 

Generiu  expectorants  are  of  two  kinds — ^nauseating  and  re- 
laxing, and  stimulating.  In  i)iefir%t  division,  we  have  ipecacu- 
anha and  tartar  emetic,  both  well  adapted  to  those  acute  and 
Bub-acute  cases  in  which  excessive  vascular  excitement  prevails : 
in  the  second  class  must  be  arranged — squill,  senega,  assafoctida, 
and  probably  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  aU  of  which  are 
useful  in  chronic  cases  of  catarrh,  and  in  sub-acute  bronchitis 
attended  with  spasm  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi.  The 
action  of  all  expectorants  is  promoted  by  keeping  the  body 
moderately  warm,  by  the  free  use  of  warm  diluents,  and  by  the 
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previous  operation  of  an  emetic ;  while  opiates,  purgatiyes,  and 
cold  retard  their  effects,  and  lessen  their  power. 

Ipecacuanha  is  the  expectorant  most  frequently  used  for 
children,  given  in  doses  of  gr.  J  to  gr.  J— or  of  the  wine  min. 
5  to  min.  10 — every  three,  four,  or  six  hours.  When  the  in- 
flammatory symptoms  run  high  it  should  be  combined  with  tar- 
tar emetic,  or  with  calomel ;  when  the  cough  is  violent,  or  the 
stomach  very  irritable,  a  minute  quantity  of  opium  may  be  given 
with  it,  to  allow  the  former,  and  to  enable  the  latter,  to  tolerate 
this  expectorant. — Vide  Formulae. 

Tartar  Emetic  is  more  active  than  the  preceding,  and  is  con- 
sequently often  employed  in  acute  cardiac  or  pulmonary  inflam- 
mations—especially pneumonia — where  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot, 
the  expectoration  deficient,  and  the  breathing  hurried  and  dif- 
ficult. As  a  rule,  it  is  thought  to  be  more  efficient  in  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  than  of  the  serous  membranes.  Great 
prostration,  or  any  intestinal  irritation,  forbid  its  use.  When 
prescribed  its  effects  must  be  watched.  It  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously combined  with  calomel,  opium,  &c.  Dose,  gr.  i^  to 
gr.  j*5  or  I,  repeated  every  four  to  six  hours.  As  the  Vinum 
Antimoniale  contains  gr.  ^  of  tartar  emetic  in  each  fl.  drm.  the 
dose  will  be  from  min.  5  to  min.  15  or  min.  20. — ^Vide  For- 
mulae; JExpectorants, 

Squill  is  useful  in  sub-acute  bronchitis,  and  in  other  affections 
attended  with  cough  and  viscid  phlegm,  but  unaccompanied  by 
fever.  It  is  most  efficacious  combined  with  other  remedies. 
Dose  of  the  tincture,  min.  5  to  min.  10 ;  of  the  vinegar  min.  8 
to  min.  20 ;  of  the  oxymel,  min.  20  to  fl.  drm.  1. — ^Vide  For- 
mulae. 

•  Senega — the  root  of  the  Polygala  Senega^  of  North  America, 
— is  stimulant,  expectorant,  diaphoretic,  and  diuretic  in  small 
doses ;  emetic  and  purgative  in  large.  It  is  most  effective  in 
the  latter  stages  of  bronchial  or  pulmonary  inflammation,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  ammonia  and  squill ;  also  in  chronic 
catarrh,  in  the  second  stage  of  croup,  and  in  some  forms  of 
dropsy.  The  Decoctum  Senegae  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
should  be  prescribed  for  children  in  doses  of  fl.  drm.  J  to  fl.  drs. 
2. — Vide  Formulae. 

Assafoetida — a  gummy-resinous  exudation  obtained  from  the 
root  of  the  Narthex  Assafoetida^  of  Persia — is  a  very  excellent 
stimulant,  expectorant,  and  antispasmodic ;  of  a  very  offensive 
odour — hence  called  by  the  Germans  Teufebdreckj  or  Sterctts 
Diaboli;  and  by  no  means  employed  as  frequently  as  it  should 
be.  From  the  results  of  our  own  experience  we  can,  however, 
affirm  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  remedy ;  especially  in  the  latter 
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stages  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  in  simple  catarrh  where  the 
cough  is  dry  and  harsh,  in  some  examples  of  pertussis,  and  in 
laryngismus  stridulus  and  other  spasmodic  or  convulsive  affec- 
tions not  dependent  on  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  some- 
times produces  nausea,  but  this  is  soon  overcome ;  and  although 
children  do  not  become  fond  of  it,  like  the  Asiatics,  yet  we  have 
found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  take  it,  after  the 
first  feeling  of  repugnance  has  been  conquered.  The  dose  of 
the  tincture  is  from  min.  5  to  min.  10  every  three  or  four 
hours;  or  if  employed  in  the  form  of  a  clyster  from  min.  20  to 
min.  30  may  be  prescribed. — ^Vide  Formulae. 

Narcotics  and  Sedatives. 

The  remedies  of  this  class  allay  pain  and  morbid  sensibility, 
diminish  inordinate  action  of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  cir- 
culation, and  induce  sleep :  they  are  of  the  greatest  value  in 
the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  children,  but  require  to  be  pre- 
scribed with  caution  and  judgment.  Their  effects  are  due  to 
their  diminishing  the  heart's  action,  by  repressing  the  nervous 
influence ;  consequently  the  results  obtained  from  their  use  will 
entirely  depend  on  the  state  of  the  system  at  the  time  of  their 
administration,  and  upon  the  dose  employed.  Thus,  if  used  in 
a  plethoric  state  of  the  vascular  system,  or  in  too  large  a  quan- 
tity, they  give  rise  to  great  depression,  to  giddiness  and  stagger- 
ing, to  weakness  of  the  retina,  so  that  vision  is  rendered  imper- 
fect, and  to  stupor  which  may  end  in  profound  coma.  Gonse« 
quently  they  are  contra-indicated  in  plethora,  in  all  cases  in 
which  there  is  undue  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  or  to 
any  other  vital  organ,  and  in  highly  inflammatory  states  of  the 
system  generally.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  gastric  or 
intestinal  irritation,  protracted  diarrhoea,  dysentery;  in  the 
later  stages  of  inflammatory  affections ;  in  disorders  due  to  the 
suppression  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation ;  in  all  spasmodic  dis- 
eases, as  trismus  nascentium  and  hooping-cough ;  and  in  irri- 
table conditions  of  the  system  from  causes  beyond  our  removal, 
as  dentition,  continued  fever  attended  with  great  restlessness, 
the  exanthemata,  &c. :  in  all  such,  sedatives  and  narcotics  are 
invaluable. 

Opium — the  most  important  and  most  certain  of  the  nar- 
cotics—consists of  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules 
of  the  Papaver  somniferum  or  white  poppy.  Its  primary 
operation  is  stimulant;  its  secondary,  sedative  and  narcotic; 
in  infants  and  young  children  the  secondary  effect  follows  very 
quickly  upon  the  first. 

The  fact  that  the  infantile  constitution  is  peculiarly  suscepti- 
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ble  to  the  influence  of  opium  has  led  to  the  expression  of  varioas 
opinions  on  the  propriety  of  employing  this  agent  during  the 
early  months  of  life :  some  having  argued,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  general  susceptibility  and  because  two  or  three  drops  of 
laudanum  have  proved  fatal  to  infants  only  a  few  days  old, 
therefore  the  remedy  is  too  dangerous  for  us  to  employ.  It 
appears  to  us,  however,  that  this  circumstance  merely  teaches 
us  to  use  a  valuable  weapon  with  sreat  caution,  not  to  discard 
it;  to  carefully  select  the  cases  in  which  it  may  seem  necessary ; 
to  assiduouslv  and  narrowly  watch  its  effects ;  to  administer  it 
in  very  small  doses,  at  proper  intervals;  and  above  all  to  take 
care  that  soothing  cordials,  syrups,  and  all  quack  poisons  con- 
taining it  be  banished  from  the  nursery,  so  that  it  may  never 
be  surreptitiously  given. 

The  appearances  which  are  produced  by  the  prolonged  ad- 
ministration of  opiates  or  by  an  overdose  are  peculiar  and 
readily  recognizable.  Owing  to  this  we  can  sometimes  posi- 
tively assert  that  an  infant  is  being  improperly  drugged;  and 
in  one  case  which  came  under  notice  the  nurse  allowed  that  she 
was  obliged  continually  to  administer  some  poisonous  carmina- 
tive to  obtain  a  night  s  rest.  In  this  case — as  in  all  similar 
ones — there  was  general  emaciation,  languor,  a  withered  sallow 
countenance,  red  and  swollen  eyelids,  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels  with  white  stools.  As  the  cause  of  these  appearances 
was  gradually  removed,  the  child  improved;  and  under  the  care 
of  a  more  conscientious  nurse  ultimately  got  strong  and  well. 

The  dose  of  opium  for  an  infant  must  of  necessity  be  very 
small,  and — as  a  rule — an  interval  of  five  or  six  hours  should 
elapse  between  each  administration  of  the  medicine ;  while  in 
many  cases  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  renew  it  once  or  twice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  tincture  of  opium  be  employed, 
not  more  than  the  eighth  or  fourth  of  a  drop  should  be  given 
to  an  infant  under  three  months;  at  six  months,  half  a  drop; 
and  so  on  gradually  until  the  fourth  year,  when  about  two 
drops  may  be  administered  as  a  full  dose. — ^Vide  Formulae. 
The  compound  tincture  of  camphor  is  a  convenient  form  for 
infants,  in  doses  of  two  to  ten  drops,  according  to  the  age. — 
Vide  Formulae.  With  some  practitioners  Dover* s  powder  is 
regarded  as  a  mild  and  safe  opiate,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  being 
used  during  the  first  three  months,  and  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains,  from  the.  first  to  the  fifth  year. 

Syrup  of  white  poppies  is  a  favourite  remedv  with  many,  but 
unfortunately  it  varies  a  good  deal  in  strength :  for  an  infant 
a  year  old,  the  dose  should  not  exceed  fl.  drm.  J. 
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In  children  beyond  one  year  of  age,  very  minute  quantities 
of  morphia  are  often  very  beneficial,  especially  for  the  relief  of 
hooping-cough,  spasmodic  cough,  &c.  Half  a  drop  of  the 
liquor  morphise  acetatis  or  hydrochloratis  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia may  be  given  every  six  hours  in  any  pectoral  mix- 
ture to  a  child  twelve  months  old. 

Besides  administering  opiates  by  the  mouth,  we  mav  take 
advantage  of  the  delicacy  and  susceptibility  of  the  skin  to 
obtain  their  effect  by  inunction,  or  even  by  the  application  of 
opiate  plasters.  A  liniment  of  opium  rubbed  over  the  abdomen 
or  spine  will  often  remove  the  irritation  and  fretfulness  caused 
by  dentition;  or  will  moderate  convulsions  arising  from  an 
irritable  state  of  the  bowels.  Lastly,  we  may  procure  the  full 
effect  of  this  remedy,  by  administering  it  as  an  enema,  in  doses 
of  one,  two,  or  three  drops — ^according  as  the  age  is,  six  months, 
one,  two,  or  four  years:  this  method  being  especially  valuable 
in  some  instances  of  protracted  diarrhoea. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  opium  contained 
in  various  preparations  of  the  British  rharmacopoeia :  God- 
frey's Cordial  and  Dalby's  Carminative  are  included  in  the 
list,  not  because  they  should  ever  be  prescribed,  but,  as  they 
are  sometimes  surreptitiously  used  by  nurses,  it  may  be  well 
that  the  medical  man  should  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  quantity  of  opium  which  has  been  given  in  any  particular 
case: — 

Of  Opium. 

Gonfeotio  Opii    . coDtains  gr.  1  in  gr.  40. 

Enema  Opii ^'        gr.  2  to  n.  oz.  2. 

Linimentum  Opii ''        ffr.  16  in  fl.  os.  1. 

Emplastrum  Opii '^        1  oz.  in  9  os. 

Pilula  Saponis  Composita    ....  '^        gr.  1  in  gr.  5. 

Pilula  Stjraois  Composita    ....  "        gr.  1  in  gr.  5. 

Pilala  Ipecaouanhsa  cam  Soilla    .    .  ''        gr.  }  in  gr.  10. 

Palvis  Cret8B  Aromaticus  cam  Opio  .  '^        gr.  1  in  gr.  40. 

Pulvis  IpecacaanhsB  Compositus  .    .  '^        gr.  1  in  gr.  10. 

Palvis  Kino  Compositus '^        gr.  1  in  gr.  20. 

Tinctura  Camphorse  Composita    .    .  ''        gr.  1  in  fl.  oz.  }. 

Tinctura  Opii .  '^        gr.  1  in  min.  15. 

Ungnentum  Opii '^        gr.  20  in  1  oz. 

Vinam  Opii "        gr.  1  in  min.  17. 

Syrupus  Papaveris about  gr.  1  in  fl.  oz.  1. 

Godfrey's  Cordial contains  gr.  1  in  fl.  os.  2. 

Dalbj*8  Carminative ^'    gr.  i  in  fl.  oz.  2. 

Of  Morphia. 

Liqaor  MorphifiB  Acetatis    ....         '^    gr.  }  in  fl.  drm.  1. 
Liquor  MorphisB  Hydrochloratis  .    .         '^    gr.  }  in  fl.  drm.  1. 

Hyoscyamus — obtained  fi*om  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  the 
Hyo9cyamu9  niger  or  common  henbane — has  a  less  soothing 
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and  tranquillizing  effect  than  opium,  but  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  neither  quickening  the  pulse,  checking  secretion,  nor 
causing  constipation.  It  may  be  used  in  small  and  repeated 
doses,  as  a  sedative  and  soporific  in  sleeplessness;  as  an  ano- 
dyne to  allay  irritation  and  pain ;  as  an  anti-spasmodic,  in  dis- 
orders attended  with  spasm ;  and  indeed  in  all  cases  where-— a 
narcotic  being  needed— opium  is  objectionable  or  disagrees. 
The  dose  of  tne  tincture  is  from  min.  2  to  min.  5  or  min.  10, 
according  as  the  age  varies  from  one  month  to  three  or  four 
years. 

Digitalis — the  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea 
or  purple  foxglove — ^is  a  direct  sedative ;  lessening  irritability, 
lowering  the  pulse,  and  augmenting  the  secretion  of  urine,  its 
use  is  indicated  in  inflammatory  affections  where  we  desire  to 
lower  the  heart's  action,  in  arasarca  dependent  on  cardiac 
disease,  and  in  some  spasmodic  affections  where  opium  cannot 
be  tolerated.     Combined  with  Lobelia  inflatay  it  is  said  to  be  a 

food  substitute  for  antimony,  in  pneumonia,  acute  bronchitis, 
;c.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  cumulative  med- 
icine ;  hence  its  affects  must  be  watched,  and  it  should  be  dis- 
continued if  it  produces  any  nausea  or  exhaustion.  It  is  best 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  infusion :  of  the  former, 
min.  1  or  min.  2  may  be  administered  three  or  four  times  a 
day  to  children  under  a  year ;  of  the  latter,  min.  15  to  min. 
80,  for  the  same  age. 

Acidum  Hydrocyanicum  Dilutum  (Phar.  Brit.). — This  acid 
was  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1782,  and  was  named  prussic 
acid,  because  he  procured  it  from  prussian  blue.  It  is  princi- 
pally obtained  by  decomposing  some  of  the  compounds  of 
cyanogen ;  but  it  exists  naturally  in  the  kernels  of  plums, 
peaches,  &c.  There  are  two  preparations  in  common  use ;  one 
— the  Pharmacopoeial— contains  2  per  cent,  of  acid,  while  the 
other — Scheele's — has  from  4  to  5  per  cent.,  though  its  strength 
varies  somewhat. 

In  medicinal  doses  this  medicine  is  sedative  and  anodyne;  it 
is  thought  to  allay  pain  dependent  upon  nervous  irritability,  and 
to  depress  the  force  of  the  circulation.  It  is  useful  in  gastro- 
dynia,  in  obstinate  vomiting  not  caused  by  inflammation,  in 
laryngismus  stridulus,  in  chronic  coughs,  and  in  some  cases  of 
pertussis.  Dr.  Atlee  of  Philadelphia,  used  it  successfully  in 
200  cases  of  hooping-cough ;  administering  one-eighth  of  a  drop 
twice  a  day  to  children  six  months  old,  one-quarter  to  children 
between  one  year  and  two,  and  so  on,  according  to  age. 

Chloroformyle — Chloroform,  or  the  terchloride  of  formyle — 
a  compound  of  2  atoms  of  carbon,  1  of  hydrogen,  and  8  of 
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chlorine — was  discovered  by  Soubeiran  in  1881 ;  though  it  was 
reserved  for  Sir  James  Simpson  to  make  known  its  ansBsthetic 
properties  in  1847.  The  vapour  of  chloroform  may  be  safely 
used  to  narcotize  children,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
narcotism  is  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  stertorous 
breathing :  it  must  also  be  administered  slowly,  well  diluted 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  In  some 
cases — especially  perhaps  in  infants  and  very  young  children — 
the  chloroform  may  be  diluted  with  an  equal  portion  of  spirits 
of  wine ;  or,  what  is  better,  the  sulphuric  ether  mav  be  used, 
unless  its  powerful  smell  be  deemed  objectionable.  Anaesthesia 
has  been  employed  with  decided  success  in  infantile  convulsions, 
laryngismus  stridulus,  pertussis,  chorea,  and  spasmodic  hiccough, 
&c.  It  may  also  be  advantageously  tried  in  many  cases  to 
allay  pain  and  to  remove  sleeplessness.  Dr.  Snow  pointed  out 
that  when  death  arises  from  the  inhalation  of  chloroform,  it  is 
due  to  the  direct  influence  of  this  agent  upon  the  heart,  whose 
action  it  stops.  In  case  of  accident  he  believed  artificial  respi- 
ration, promptly  and  efficiently  performed,  affords  the  best 
prospect  of  a  successful  issue. 

For  internal  administration  the  spiritus  chloroform  is  the  best 
preparation :  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  min.  1  to  min.  5  for 
children  from  one  to  five  years  of  age,  and  should  always  be 
given  in  mucilage  or  some  such  suspending  fiuid. 

Pvrg€ftives. 

Purgatives  cause  evacuations  from  the  bowels  in  one  of  two 
ways,  either  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines, in  which  case  they  act  especially  upon  the  muscular  coat, 
or  by  promoting  secretions  from  the  mucous  lining,  in  which  case 
they  act  on  the  mucous  coat  directly,  and  only  indirectly  influ- 
ence the  peristaltic  action  by  augmenting  the  bulk  of  the  bowel 
contents.  The  milder  purgatives — ^laxatives  or  lenitives — ope- 
rate chiefly  by  their  influence  on  the  muscular  coat  of  the  in- 
testines ;  the  stronger  ones — hydragogues  and  drastics — stimu- 
late the  mucous  follicles  and  exhalants,  and  produce  copious 
watery  stools. 

Purgatives  or  Cathartics  are  principally  used  in  the  diseases 
of  children : — 1.  To  empty  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  to 
relieve  any  morbid  symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of  undigested 
food,  morbid  secretions,  worms,  retained  feculent  matters,  and 
poisonous '  agents.  2.  To  establish  healthy  alvine  secretion, 
when  this  is  defective.  8.  To  promote  the  elimination  of  mor- 
bid poisons  contained  in  the  blood.  4.  To  relieve  plethora  and 
congestion  by  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid. 
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5.  To  au^ent  the  action  of  the  absorbents.  6.  To  relieve 
inflammation— especially  inflammatory  affections  of  the  head. 
— by  exciting  secretion  and  exhalation  from  the  extensive 
mucous  surface  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  bv  promoting 
expulsion  of  morbid  agents  from  the  system,  and  by  favouring 
absorption  of  some  of  the  effused  products.  7.  To  promote 
the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  8.  To  affect  remote 
organs  by  their  operation  as  revulsives  or  counter-irritants, 
which  they  accomplish  by  the  impression  they  make  on  the  in- 
testinal nerves,  by  the  determination  of  blood  which  they  pro- 
duce to  the  abdominal  organs,  and  by  the  augmentation  of  secre- 
tion which  thev  effect. 

The  cathartics  or  purgatives  which  we  chiefly  employ  are  of 
the  milder  class ;  and  even  these  have  to  be  used  with  caution, 
for  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than  the  indiscriminate  exhibition 
of  "  opening  medicines"  to  children.  A  judicious  alteration  of 
the  food  will  often  obviate  recourse  to  aperient  medicine ;  and 
should  therefore  generally  be  tried  when  there  is  merely  tor- 
pidity of  the  bowels  without  any  derangement  of  the  secretions. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  commonly  used  drugs  of 
this  class : — 

Castor  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  Micinus  commv^ 
nis  by  expression,  and  is  an  efficacious  aperient  when  we  merely 
wish  to  empty  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  prompt  in  its  action, 
acts  thoroughly,  and  does  not  produce  griping  or  flatulence. 
It  is  especially  valuable  in  the  diarrhoea  which  results  from 
taking  improper  food,  since  it  thoroughly  removes  the  offending 
matters ;  in  habitual  constipation,  when  care  is  taken  gradu- 
ally to  diminish  the  dose ;  and  also  in  inflammatory  affections 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  when  a  mild  but  efficient  purgative  is 
indicated.     Dose  fl.  drm.  \  to  fl.  drm.  1  or  fl.  drs.  2. 

Manna  is  procured  both  in  Calabria  and  Sicily  by  tapping 
the  trunks  of  the  FraxinuB  omtts :  flake  manna,  which  should 
alone  be  used,  being  obtained  from  young  stems  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the  juice  flows  vigorously. 
It  is  nutritive  as  well  as  laxative,  but  is  uncertain  in  its  action, 
and  apt  to  gripe.  Its  sweet  flavour  is  its  best  recommendation. 
Dose,  gr.  30  to  ^  oz.  dissolved  in  warm  milk  and  water,  or  in 
some  innocent  demulcent  fluid. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia — a  compound  of  magnesia,  carbonic 
acid,  and  water-^is  a  mild,  antacid,  tasteless,  and  somewhat 
sedative  aperient.  It  may  be  mixed  with  the  milk  or  other 
food,  and  given  overnight,  or  it  may  be  combined  with  other 
purgatives.  Occasionally,  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable, 
magnesia  saturated  with  lemon-juice  will  be  tolerated  after  all 
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other  aperients  have  been  been  vomited.     Dose,  from  gr.  5  to 
gr.  10  or  gr.  20. 

Rhubarb — the  root  of  a  species  of  Rheum — acts  as  an  astrin- 
gent tonic  in  small  doses,  as  a  mild  aperient  in  larger  quantities. 
Hence,  it  is  verv  efficacious  in  mild  diarrhoea,  inasmuch  as  it 
first  expels  the  irritating  cause,  and  then  acts  as  an  astringent. 
It  is  also  considered  to  be  especially  useful  in  the  constipation 
of  strumous  children,  acting  as  an  alterative  on  the  constitution, 
and  helping  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Dose,  as  a  purgative,  gr.  2  to  gr.  3,  for  an  infant  less  than  one 
year  old ;  after  this  aee,  gr.  4  to  gr.  10. 

Saline  Aperients.— The  neutral  salts  are  useful  in  the  febrile 
and  inflammatory  affections  of  childhood,  when  it  is  necessary 
to  gently  deplete  the  system.  They  produce  copious  liquid 
stools,  but  do  not  always  clear  out  the  bowels  of  their  solid 
contents.  Hence  it  is  often  necessary  to  administer  castor  oil 
or  rhubarb,  before  resorting  to  them,  or  to  combine  them  with 
other  aperients.  The  salts  most  used  are  the  sulphates  of  pot- 
ash or  magnesia,  or  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 

Jalap — the  dried  tubers  of  the  JExogonium  purga — ^is  an  irri- 
tant drastic  purgative,  well  adapted  for  clearing  out  the  ali- 
mentary canal  when  it  is  overloaded,  and  when  not  contra-in- 
dicated by  the  existence  of  inflammation  of  the  intestines,  or 
of  any  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  It  acts  principally  upon  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bowel.  It  is  best  administered  in  combination 
with  some  other  purgative ;  as  with  ipecacuanha,  in  pulmonary 
affections ;  or  with  calomel,  in  torpiaity  of  the  liver ;  or  with 
scammony  in  verminous  disease ;  or  with  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash— when  we  wish  to  deplete  by  producing  copious  serous 
discharges  from  the  bowels.  The  dose,  in  powder,  is  from  1 
to  2  grs.,  for  children  under  one  year  of  age ;  subsequently 
from  gr.  3  to  5  or  18. 

Scammony  is  the  gummy  resinous  exudation  obtained  from 
incisions  into  the  root  of  the  Convolvulus  Scammonia.  It  is 
usually  imported  from  Smyrna,  and  is  almost  always  adultera- 
ted. Hippocrates,  who  employed  it,  observes  that  it  evacuates, 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  bile  and  mucus,  and  expels  flatus. 
It  is  adapted  for  children  in  whom  there  is  a  torpid  and  inactive 
condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  as  ahydragogue  carthartic 
in  dropsy  and  cerebral  affections ;  and  as  an  anthelmintic  in 
verminous  diseases.  Its  special  applicability  to  the  latter  is 
due  to  its  marked  action  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel,  in 
the  folds  of  which  the  ascarides  usually  ensconce  themselves. 
It  should  not  be  given  alone.  Dose,  gr.  1  to  gr.  2  under  a 
year  old,  above  that  from  8  to  5  or  8  grs.,  according  to  age. 
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Aloes — the  inspissated  iaice  of  various  species  of  Aloe — is  a 
stimulating  purgative,  with  special  action  on  the  muscular  coat : 
it  is  not  often  employed  for  children,  on  account  of  its  bitter- 
ness. As  it  acts  specifically  on  the  lower  intestines  it  is  very 
valuable  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  compound  decoction  of  aloes 
may  be  given  to  infants  and  children  in  doses  from  fl.  drm.  ^ 
to  fl.  oz.  i :  it  may  be  benefically  employed  to  promote  the 
secretion  of  bile. 

Stimulants. 

Stimulants  give  rise  to  excitement,  by  promoting  the  extri- 
cation and  expenditure  of  nervous  influence,  thus  increasing  the 
action  of  the  heart :  but  excitement  is  not  strength :  on  the 
contrary  it  leads  to  exhaustion.  (Billing.)  Stimulants  some- 
times act  indirectly  as  tonics  by  exciting  the  nervous  system, 
and  thus  temporarily  imparting  power  to  the  digestive  organs  ; 
so  that  stimulants  with  good  diet,  may  in  this  way  become 
valuable  tonics. 

Stimulants  are  divided  into  two  classes — general  or  diffusible, 
and  specific  stimulants.  In  the  first  division  we  have  many 
vegetable  substances,  which  owe  their  stimulant  power  to  an 
essential  oil,  as  camphor,  ether,  and  ammonia ;  and  alcoholic 
fluids,  as  wine,  beer,  &c. :  while  in  the  second  section  are, 
strictly  speaking,  a  very  large  number  of  medicines,  many 
of  which  have  been  class&ed  under  other  designations,  such  as 
purgatives,  expectorants,  &c.  As  examples  of  these  agents,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  terebinthinate  medicines,  which 
stimulate  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane: 
preparations  of  cantharides,  which  act  on  the  mucous  lining  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs:  and  the  alkaloid  of  the  strt/chnos 
nux-vomicUj  which  excites  the  excito-motory  functions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  We  employ  stimulants  to  remove  depression,  ex- 
haustion, and  debility ;  to  correct  special  nervous  states  due 
to  debility;  to  promote  convalescence  after  acute  diseases; 
and  to  excite  certain  secretions.  They  are  generally  improper 
in  plethoric  states,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  inflammatory 
conditions,  and  in  acute  haemorrnages  accompanied  with  fever ; 
and  they  should  never  be  administered  unnecessarily — as  they 
often  are  by  nurses — to  infants  and  young  children,  since  they 
readily  induce  excitement  and  subsequent  depression. 

Ammonia  is  a  valuable  diffusible  stimulant,  acting  promptly 
and  without  affecting  the  head,  as  happens  with  alcoholic 
drinks.  In  the  latter  stages  of  fevers,  in  some  pulmonary 
affections,  as  chronic  bronchitis,  in  exhaustion  from  protractea 
disease,  or  from  treatment  of  a  too  lowering  nature,  it  is 
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especially  indicated.  The  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  ^  to  gr.  2,  dissolved  in  some  aromatic 
water,  where  an  antacid  stimulant  is  required ;  or  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  min.  2  to  min.  5,  may  be  exhibited  in  milk, 
or  any  simple  infusion,  when  the  vital  powers  are  depressed,  or 
when  the  child  is  troubled  with  flatulent  colic,  spasm,  &c. — 
Vide  Formulae ;  Stimulants, 

Sulphuric  Ether  is  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  a  mixture 
of  rectified  spirit  and  sulphuric  acid.  Its  vapour  is  powerfully 
anaesthetic,  but  less  so  than  chloroform :  hence  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  narcotize  children,  though  its  powerful  odour — which 
to  some  persons  is  very  unpleasant — is  an  objection  to  it. 

The  Compound  Spirit  of  Ether  is  a  combination  of  sulphuric 
ether,  rectified  spirit,  and  ethereal  oil,  and  is  a  good  diffusible 
stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic :  being  especially  useful  in  flatu- 
lence, hiccough,  low  fevers,  and  spasmodic  affections.  It  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  min.  2  to  min.  5  or  min.  10,  and  is  most 
efficacious  combined  with  other  remedies. — Vide  Formulae. 

Oleum  Terebinthinae  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the 
turpentine  of  various  species  of  pinus  and  abies.  It  is  a  good 
general  stimulant  for  children ;  the  administration  of  one  or 
two  drops  mixed  with  milk,  or  honey  and  barley-water,  or  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  suffices  to  remove  depression,  and  quickly  to 
relieve  flatulence  or  spasm.  It  is  valuable  sometimes  in  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea,  and  it  has  also  anthelmintic  powers. 

Tonics, 

Tonics  are  agents  which  gradually  and  insensibly  increase 
the  tone  and  power  of  the  system :  while  stimulants,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  believed  to  excite  action  rapidly,  without  in- 
creasing real  strength.  Tonics  give  power  to  the  nervous 
svstem  to  generate  or  secrete  the  nervous  influence  by  which 
the  whole  frame  is  strengthened. 

Many  tonics — as  the  pure  vegetable  bitters— chiefly  owe 
their  value  to  their  action  on  the  stomach ;  through  this  means 
they  exercise  an  important  influence  on  the  system  at  large, 
by  improving  the  tone  of  the  digestive  organs.  Some  agents 
possess  a  twofold  power,  containing  both  a  stimulating  and  a 
tonic  principle,  as  cascarilla,  chamomile,  &c. 

Tonics  may  be  arranged  first  of  all  under  two  heads,  vege- 
table and  mineral.  The  former  being  again  classified  into 
aromatic  bitters,  astringent  bitters,  demulcent  bitters,  and  pure 
or  simple  bitters :  as  types  of  each  of  these  we  may  mention 
respectively  cascarilla,  oak-bark,  calumba,  and  quassia. 

Tonics  are  indicated  in  cases  of  atony  or  debility,  in  anaemia, 
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in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  in  many  convulsive  and 
neuralgic  affections,  and  in  some  forms  of  dvspepsia.  Under 
their  judicious  use  the  appetite  increases,  the  pulse  becomes 
stronger,  the  muscular  strength  greater,  and  the  soft  solids 
firmer.  As  a  consequence,  the  functions  are  all  more  ener- 
getically performed,  and  there  is  a  greater  power  of  endurance. 

All  the  varieties  of  Cinchona  bark  are  tonic,  astringent,  and 
antiperiodic.  Either  of  them  may  be  used  in  cases  of  great 
weakness,  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  powerful  impression ; 
in  all  cases  of  debility  unaccompanied  by  inflammation  of  the 
alimentary  canal;  and  in  diseases  which  assume  a  periodic 
character.  Dose :  of  powdered  cinchona,  from  gr.  2  to  gr.  5 ; 
of  the  decoction  or  infusion,  fl.  drm.  1  to  fl.  oz.  ^;  of  the 
tincture  or  compound  tincture,  min.  5  to  min.  10.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  disulphate  of  quinine  are  that  it  is  more  easily 
administered  from  the  dose  being  small,  and  that  it  is  fre- 
quently better  retained  on  the  stomach.  It  has  been  found 
especially  beneficial  in  infantile  erysipelas,  in  sloughing  phage- 
daena,  in  cancrum  oris,  in  strumous  ophthalmia,  and  in  periodical 
affections.  It  is  often  advantageously  prescribed  along  with 
the  mineral  acids,  during  the  sequel  of  remittent  fevers;  in 
malignant  scarlatina,  after  the  stage  of  excitement;  and  in 
purpura  and  pemphigus.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  hooping- 
cough,  where  the  pulmonic  irritation  is  dependent  on  debility, 
the  combination  of  quinine  and  ipecacuanha  has  proved  ser- 
viceable. Quite  recently  Dr.  Martin  of  Giessen  has  made  some 
careful  experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  quinine,  and  the 
following  are  the  results  of  his  observations. — 1.  That  quinine 
limits  the  pathological  migration  of  the  blood  corpuscles  into 
the  tissues  of  the  membranous  and  parenchymatous  organs 
exposed  to  the  air,  both  when  it  is  given  subcutaneously,  and 
when  it  is  directly  applied  to  the  part.  2.  It  produces  this 
effect,  (a)  by  impairing  the  vital  properties  of  the  existing 
white  corpuscles,  {h)  by  hindering  the  generation  of  new  white 
corpuscles,  and  (c)  by  restraining  the  dilatation  of  the  vessels. 
3.  Quinine  acts  as  an  antiphlogistic  by  reducing  all  the  visible 
factors  of  suppurative  inflammation.  4.  The  use  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  quinine  in  other  pathological  conditions  distinguished 
by  multiplication  of  white  corpuscles — e.  g.y  typhus,  leukaemia, 
&c. — is  based  upon  and  explained  by  its  relations  to  the  life 
and  the  formation  of  these  corpuscles. — {The  Practitioner^ 
August,  1869.)  From  gr.  \  to  gr.  J  may  be  given  twice  or 
thrice  daily,  in  powder  or  in  solution. 

The  various  salts  of  iron  act  as  tonics  almost  entirely  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity,  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood 
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corpuscles.  Under  their  use,  the  appetite  becomes  greater, 
the  digestion  is  improved,  the  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and 
fulness,  flesh  is  gained,  and  the  general  strength  is  augmented. 
These  changes  occur  slowly  and  gradually;  but  the  improve- 
ment is  more  permanent  than  that  derived  from  any  other 
tonic. 

The  use  of  iron  is  indicated  in  all  cases  where  there  appears 
to  be  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  blood  globules ;  and 
hence  more  particularly  in  general  debility,  in  anaemia,  and 
especially  in  the  cachectic  diseases  of  strumous  or  tuberculous 
children.  That  this  agent  will  prevent  the  development  of 
tubercle  seems  probable  from  M.  Coster's  experiments.  This 
observer  placed  a  number  of  rabbits,  dogs,  and  other  animals 
in  a  cold,  damp,  dark,  and  ill-ventilat^  cellar,  where  thiey 
were  incapable  of  moving ;  he  fed  some  on  ordinary  food,  and 
others  on  bread  containing  half  an  ounce  of  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  in  each  pound.  Those  fed  on  the  ordinary  food — with 
one  or  two  exceptions — ^became  tuberculous ;  but  not  one  of  the 
number  that  had  lived  on  the  ferruginous  bread  presented  a 
trace  of  tubercle.  Most  of  the  ferrugmous  compounds  may  be 
administered  to  children ;  but  the  preparations  of  the  sesqui- 
oxide in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains,  the  ammonio-citrate  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  the  potassio-tartrate  in  similar  doses,  are 
probably  the  most  delicate  and  best  adapted  to  children. — Vide 
Formulae;  Tamc9. 
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GENERAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FEVERS. 


The  term  Fever  is  one  which  has  been  and  may  be  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  in  childhood,  all  of  which 
are  characterized  by  a  certain  amount  of  febrile  disturbance, 
but  which  need  not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  here  use  the  term 
have  any  direct  relation  to  fever  proper.  For  instance,  we 
may  have  febrile  disturbance,  the  result  of  inflammatory  action 
in  any  important  part,  or  from  derangement  of  the  oigestive 
organs,  or  from  constitutional  sympathetic  disturbance  conse- 
quent upon  some  local  irritation.  In  this  chapter,  however, 
we  propose  to  consider  three  distinct  varieties  of  fever — via., 
continued  fever,  intermittent  fever,  and  the  eruptive  fevers. 

I.    CONTINUED   FEVER. 

The  study  of  Continued  Fever  in  children  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
sician, and  though  for  the  most  part  the  phenomena  which  they 
present  are  very  much  the  same  as  occur  in  the  case  of  adults, 
yet  there  are  certain  differences  which  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  and  which  not  unfrequently  make  the  diagnosis  a 
matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  in  the  child  than  in  the  adult. 

Dr.  Murchison,  whose  elaborate  Treatise  on  Contimbed  Fevers 
has  placed  his  name  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  physicians, 
and  has  made  him  second  to  none  as  an  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, classifies  the  continued  fevers  of  Britain  in  the  following 
order : — 

A.  Non-Specific.    I.  Simple  fever,  caused  by  .  .    {  ^tK^'urfeitTL^*" 

'  1-  n  i.1.        •        ^      f  Poison  contained  in 

II.  Endemic    I  PjAogenic,  ente-   1    emanations      from 
\   nc,  or  typhoid  .  |  gg^^rs,  &c. 

B.  Specific  .  .  ;  .  jjjg  accumulated  ex- 

.Ir^'U    \   halations  from  squa- 


JII.  &  IV.  Epidemic 


caused  by    |  ud  human  beings. 
l%f^  }  Famine. 
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With  regard  to  the  non-specific  (I.)  and  to  the  specific  (III. 
and  ly.)  epidemic  varieties,  these  are  so  seldom  met  with  in 
children  in  comparison  with  the  endemic  (II.)  form,  that  we 
need  only  consider  the  latter  in  the  two  varieties  or  degrees  as 
they  occur  in  early  life ;  and  be  it  understood  that  by  this  term 
we  intend  to  include  all  those  varieties  of  fever  which  have 
hitherto  been  described  under  the  names  of  simple  infantile  or 
remittent  fever ;  confident  as  we  are  that  all  these  are  but  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  one  and  the  same  disease — ^viz.,  typhoidy  or,  as 
Dr.  Murcnison  prefers  to  call  '%  pythogenic  fever. 

Symptoms. — Typhoid  or  pythogenic  fever  occurs  in  children 
in  a  mild,  and  in  a  more  severe  form;  but  between  the  one  and 
the  other  there  are  various  shades  or  degrees.  In  cases  of  a 
mild  kind,  the  disease  comes  on  very  gradually  and  insidiously ; 
the  earliest  symptoms  that  attract  attention  being  loss  of  appe- 
tite, great  thirst,  and  mental  depression,  so  that  the  child  is  no 
longer  lively  and  cheerful.  During  the  day,  also,  it  is  listless, 
indolent,  and  peevish ;  and  though  drowsy  towards  the  eveninc:, 
yet  its  nights  are  restless,  and  there  is  a  want  of  sound  refresh- 
ing sleep.  When  these  indications  of  ill  health  have  persisted 
for  a  few  days,  it  is  noticed  that  the  skin  is  hot,  at  some  hours 
of  the  day  dry,  at  others  covered  with  perspiration ;  the  breath 
is  offensive;  the  bowels  are  generally  loose,  the  evacuation 
being  unhealthy  and  offensive ;  and  sometimes  there  is  obsti- 
nate constipation.  Vomiting  is  not  a  common  symptom  at  the 
outset  of  the  disease,  and  it  seldom  occurs  as  a  marked  feature, 
being  certainly  less  frequent  than  in  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  in 
cases  of  inflammation  oi  important  organs.  The  pulse  is  always 
Quick  from  the  first,  often  too  quick  even  to  be  counted,  and 
tliere  is  marked  increase  of  temperature,  especially  at  night, 
when  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated.  In  the  milder  cases, 
such  as  those  we  are  now  considering,  there  is  frequently  a  re- 
mittent character  about  the  symptoms,  the  child  appears  to  be 
almost  well  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  begins  to  get  languid  and  feverish,  and  as  night  comes  on 
the  febrile  disturbance  is  again  more  or  less  severe. 

In  the  second  week  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity ;  the 
child  passes  very  restless  nights ;  he  screams,  moans,  grates  his 
teeth,  and  starts  in  his  sleep ;  suffers  much  from  thirst,  and 
occasionally  sickness  and  vomiting  come  on,  with  perhaps  slight 
delirium.  At  this  stage  there  is  almost  always  exacerbation  of 
the  fever  towards  evening,  with  a  remission  of  the  symptoms  as 
morning  approaches ;  occasionally  there  is  a  second  though  less 
severe  exacerbation  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  day.  In  mild 
cases  there  is  seldom  any  rash ;  but  should  any  appear  it  gen- 
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erally  occurs  at  this  time  in  the  form  of  rose  spots,  so  charac- 
teristic of  typhoid  fever.  These  spots  are  less  frequently  pre- 
sent in  children  than  in  adults,  and  their  severity  bears  no 
relation  to  the  febrile  disturbance.  They  appear  more  fre- 
quently about  the  second  week,  but  are  often  so  pale  as  to 
require  careful  watching  for.  The  skin  is  usually  very  hot, 
dry,  and  rough,  and  the  child  is  constantly  pickine  about  the 
lips,  nose,  and  fingers ;  there  is  always  great  loss  of  flesh,  with 
debility.  The  state  of  the  tongue  is  often  very  characteristic ; 
it  is  red  at  the  tip  and  sides,  but  white  and  coated  in  the  centre, 
the  papillae  standing  out  as  bright  red  points.  Durine  the 
second  week  the  bowels  are  generally  still  more  relaxea  and 
the  motions  offensive,  looking  almost  like  yeast,  and  beine  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  fermentation  and  decomposition.  About 
the  end  of  the  second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  week,  the 
symptoms  begin  to  abate,  and  day  by  day  the  child  improves 
in  health,  although  some  time  elapses  before  convalescence  is 
completely  established ;  recovery  is  always  slow  and  tedious, 
the  appetite  lingers,  and  thirst  remains,  the  child  still  wastes, 
and  both  flesh  and  strength  are  reduced  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  fever  existing. 

In  the  Becond,  or  severe  form  of  fever,  the  symptoms  juat 
enumerated  commence  more  suddenly  and  are  more  strongly 
marked.  There  is  vomiting,  great  drowsiness,  headache,  and 
sometimes  slight  rigors;  the  countenance  looks  heavy  and 
anxious ;  the  mind  wanders  at  night ;  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry ; 
the  pulse  frequent,  varying  from  120  to  150 ;  and  from  the 
sixth  to  the  tenth  day  a  scanty  eruption  of  rose  spots  makes 
its  appearance  upon  the  back,  thorax,  or  abdomen.  As  the 
disease  progresses,  the  restlessness  and  delirium  become  aggra- 
vated ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  brown,  and  glazed ;  the  abdomen 
becomes  tumid  and  tender ;  the  respiration  is  accelerated,  and 
there  is  a  peculiar  short  dry  hacking  cough,  which  is  very 
characteristic,  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  at  the  chest ;  there 
is  generally  diarrhoea,  the  motions  being  exceedingly  loose  and 
offensive,  of  a  light  brown  colour  ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high 
coloured;  and  all  the  evacuations  are  passed  unconsciously. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  patient  is,  probably,  re- 
duced to  the  most  emaciated  and  helpless  state,  he  is  drowsy, 
and  extremely  prostrate,  with  a  rapid  and  almost  imperceptible 
pulse,  and  an  exceptionally  high  temperature,  ranging  between 
103°  and  105®,  or  even  108°  Fah.  Sometimes  the  rash  is 
very  distinct,  though  the  spots  are  usually  few  in  number,  and 
occasionally  subdamina  are  abundant.  A  short,  sharp,  dry 
hacking  cough  is  very  commonly  present,  especially  at  night. 
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but  there  are  seldom  any  physical  signs  of  chest  complications. 
When  apparently  in  the  worst  possible  condition,  about  the 
third  week,  slight  signs  of  amendment  begin  to  show  them- 
selves, and  day  by  day  the  improvement  increases,  until  at  the 
end  of  some  weeks  health  is  restored. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for 
sometimes  the  prostration  increases,  and  with  it  the  febrile  dis- 
turbance ;  the  pulse  gets  quicker  and  weaker,  the  temperature 
heightens,  and  the  mental  or  nervous  phenomena  are  aggra- 
vated, there  is  more  delirium  at  first,  and  much  more  profound 
stupor,  so  that  in  the  state  of  unconsciousness  the  evacuations 
are  passed  involuntarily.  Convulsions,  however,  very  seldom 
occur,  except  as  a  prelude  to  death,  and  when  this  happens, 
which  it  does  now  and  then,  though  happily  very  rarely,  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  sheer  exhaustion,  the  vital  powers  suc- 
cumbing to  nervous  prostration. 

When  recovery  takes  place,  we  shall  generally  observe  at 
first  a  slight  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  in 
the  temperature,  a  return  of  moisture  to  the  skin,  the  tongue 
becomes  cl^ner,  sleep  is  less  disturbed,  nourishment  is  more 
easily  taken,  the  expression  brightens,  the  evacuations  become 
more  healthy,  and  strength  slowly,  very  slowly,  returns. 

Pythogenic  fever  is,  we  believe,  contagious;  it  occurs  in 
childhooa  more  frequently  with  boys  than  with  girls,  and  much 
more  often  in  the  autumn  months  than  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year;  relapses  sometimes  occur;  and  cerebral  or  pulmonary 
complications  occasionally  arise  to  increase  the  danger,  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  simple  irritative  fever  which 
is  produced  by  dentition,  improper  food,  &c.  Formerly  it  used 
to  be  thought  that  this  disease  could  be  induced  by  the  presence 
of  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  by  various  constitutional 
or  local  derangements :  hence  a  great  variety  of  names  were 
used  to  designate  it.  Now,  however,  it  is  pretty  generally 
understood  that  the  disease  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  whicn 
occurs  in  adults,  and  is  admitted  to  be  true  typhoid  or  pytho- 
genic  fever.  Children  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  and 
in  them  it  exhibits  a  more  markedly  remittent  character  than 
in  adults.  With  some  authorities  tne  disease  is  believed  to  be 
much  more  rare  than  it  really  is,  because  many  cases  are  by 
them  described  as  gastric  fever,  though  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Dr.  Murchison 
affirms  that  in  the  cases  of  so-called  gastric  fever  he  has  '^rarely 
failed  to  discover  the  characteristic  spots  of  enteric  fever;"  and 
he  adds,  ^^my  opinion  is,  that  in  all  cases  of  Agastric  fever' 
the  disease  is  really  enteric  fever,  or  that  the  febrile  symptoms 
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are  due  to  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  from  non- 
specific causes." 

Diagnosis. — In  many  cases  the  fact  of  a  contagious  history 
will  materially  help  in  diagnosis :  if  we  are  in  doubt  there  is  do 
more  trustworthy  symptom  than  the  occurrence  of  the  peculiar 
spots,  pale  rose,  or  pink  in  colour,  with  a  slight  elevation  of 
the  surface,  disappearing  on  pressure  but  for  a  moment,  and 
being  developed  in  fuccessive  crops,  each  lasting  from  two  to 
five  days.  They  often  exist  on  the  back  and  nownere  else,  and 
usually  appear  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  being  earlier 
in  children  than  in  adults.  Two  or -three  are  sufficient  for  a 
diagnosis  ^^  provided  it  is  ascertained  by  encircling  them  with 
ink,  that  they  disappear  after  two  or  three  days  while  one  or 
two  fresh  ones  are  aeveloped  elsewhere.*'  In  the  absence  of 
spots,  diarrhoea  is  a  most  important  symptom,  and  the  pale 
yellow  ochrey  liquid  and  extremely  offensive  nature  of  the 
motions  is  very  characteristic.  Age  is  also  an  element  of  con- 
sideration, as  the  disease  very  seldom  occurs  before  the  fifth 
year,  and  is  extremely  rare  under  three  years  of  age.  The 
other  more  prominent  symptoms  are  the  extreme  prostration, 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  apparent  symptoms,  the 
remittent  character  of  the  fever,  the  delirium,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  negative  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  any  well-marked 
symptoms  of  other  diseases. 

The  diseases  with  which  it  may  be  confounded  are,  acute 
tuberculosis,  tubercular  meningitis  in  its  early  stages,  pneu- 
monia, gastro-enteritis,  chronic  peritonitis,  and  some  of  the 
eruptive  fevers  in  their  early  stages.  In  all  of  these,  however, 
careful  observation  will  always  reveal  some  distinctive  feature 
which  separates  it  from  the  disease  we  are  considering. 

As  regards  Prognosis^  happily  the  cases  which  terminate 
fatally  are  few  in  number.  The  mortality  of  one  in  ten  in 
France,  as  given  by  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  is  certainly  much 
too  high  for  this  country.  In  stating  this,  however,  we  must 
add  that  such  a  rate  is  too  high  only  in  consideration  of  there 
being  many  cases  which  are  entirely  overlooked ;  according  to 
Dr.  Murchison  14*43  per  cent,  is  about  the  average  mortality 
in  cases  under  ten  years  of  age.  Our  prognosis  will  be  in- 
fluenced a  good  deal  by  the  amount  of  the  diarrhoea,  and  by 
the  severity  of  abdominal  and  cerebral  symptoms.  The  amount 
of  rash  is  of  little  moment,  but  great  heat  of  skin  at  first  is  an 
unfavourable  symptom.  Relapses  are  always  bad,  and  often 
end  fatally:  and  of  course  the  supervention  of  inflammation 
in  any  part  is  an  evil  omen.    Death  usually  occurs  by  asthenia. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  consists  of  disease,  generally  ulcera- 
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tion  of  the  agminated  or  solitary  glands  of  the  ileum ;  some- 
times we  see  these  variously  affected,  the  glands  being  either 
enlarged  by  deposits,  or  they  have  begun  to  soften  or  ulcerate, 
or  they  may  be  in  the  stage  of  cicatrization.  In  addition  to 
these  changes,  there  may  be  splenic  enlargement  and  softening, 
pneumonia,  or  bronchitis,  pericarditis,  and  passive  congestion 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Treatment, — All  fevers, — whether  in  the  adult  or  the  very 
young — seem  to  have  a  certain  natural  course,  and  to  terminate 
in  the  re-establishment  of  health.  But,  as  in  the  treatment  of 
all  disease,  so  in  this  instance,  there  are  certain  general  objects 
which  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  was  well-observed  by  Pit- 
cairn, — "  I  do  not  like  fever-curers.  You  may  (fuide  a  fever ; 
you  cannot  cure  it.  What  would  you  think  of  a  pilot  who 
attempted  to  quell  a  storm  ?  either  position  is  equally  absurd. 
In  the  storm  you  steer  the  ship  as  well  as  you  can ;  and  in  a 
fever  vou  can  only  employ  patience  and  judicious  measures  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case." 

Now,  the  indications  for  treatment  in  cases  of  pythogenic  or 
typhoid  fever  are,  1.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
2.  To  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison,  and  of  the  products 
of  the  tissue  metamorphosis.  3.  To  support  the  vital  powers. 
4.  To  relieve  urgent  symptoms.  5.  To  treat  local  complica- 
tions. 

As  general  improvers  of  the  blood,  we  believe  there  are  no 
remedies  which  can  compare  with  the  mineral  acids.  We  give 
the  preference  to  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  which  may  be 
ffiven  in  five  minim  doses  to  a  child  seven  years  of  age,  freely 
diluted  with  water  and  sweetened.  To  this  may  be  added  a 
little  gentian  or  quinine,  the  latter  seeming  to  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  cases  where  the  fever  assumes  a  distinctly  remittent 
character.  Occasionally  we  have  added  four  or  five  grains  of 
the  chlorate  of  potash  to  each  dose,  with,  as  it  has  seemed  to 
us,  evident  advantage :  indeed,  we  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  value  of  this  salt  in  all  cases  of  blood  poisoning  where  a 
depurator  is  required,  it  seems  not  only  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  this  respect,  but  also  to  exercise  a  certain  stimulating 
influence  as  an  oxidizing  agent.  A  few  drops  of  chloric  ether 
may  be  added  with  advantage,  partly  as  an  agreeable  addition, 
partly  for  its  stimulating  properties. 

The  chief  emunctories  by  which  we  may  hope  to  exercise 
some  eliminating  influence  are  the  skin  and  the  kidneys.  We 
may  not  attempt  to  use  the  bowels  for  this  purpose,  owing  to 
the  exceedingly  irritable  condition  which  the  fever  induces  in 
them.     Very  often  indeed  our  skill  may  be  taxed  to  the  utmost 
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to  quiet  and  soothe  the  bowels,  and  to  prevent  the  diarrhoea^ 
which  is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  this  fever,  running  on  to  a 
mischievous  extent.  We  should  be  careful,  therefore,  not  to 
regard  this  symptom,  as  some  have  done,  as  an  effort  of  nature 
to  rid  the  system  of  something  deleterious,  which  we  may  help 
by  the  administration  of  aperient  medicines ;  by  so  doing  we 
shall  assuredly  increase  the  irritation,  and  may  indeed  hasten 
bowel  perforation. 

The  action  of  the  skin  will  best  be  maintained  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  ammonia,  especially  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  half  a 
grain  to  a  grain  every  four  hours,  together  with  the  liquor  am- 
monias acetatis  in  half  drachm  doses,  and  warm  diluent  drinks, 
with  some  slight  stimulant,  such  as  whisky,  which  we  think  the 
best :  these  are  the  remedies  on  which  we  chiefly  rely  for  secur- 
ing free  diaphoresis,  without  at  the  same  time  producing  any 
depressing  effect.  As  diuretics,  those  which  have  also  a  certain 
stimulating  influence  are  in  our  judgment  to  be  preferred : 
hence  we  should  recommend  for  that  purpose  nitric  ether,  juni- 
per, the  compound  decoction  of  broom,  together  with,  as  drinks, 
to  be  taken  ad  libitum^  tea  and  coffee. 

The  main  object  towards  which  all  our  treatment  must  neces- 
sarily be  directed,  is  the  support  of  the  vital  powers,  and  this 
we  shall  best  secure,  not  by  the  administration  of  stimuli,  bat 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  suitable  nourishment.  It  should  be 
given  in  the  liquid  form,  and  such  as  is  most  easily  digested, 
milk,  mutton,  veal  or  chicken  broth,  arrowroot,  custara,  light 
puddings,  ground  rice  and  milk.  When  there  is  much  depres- 
sion, and  especially  if  there  be  distaste  for  food,  the  diffusible 
stimuli,  tent  or  port  wine,  and  brandy  or  whisky,  given  always 
if  possible  in  arrowroot,  must  be  resorted  to,  in  quantities  pro- 
portioned only  to  the  amount  of  exhaustion  and  to  the  effect 
produced.  We  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
stimulants  which  children  can  not  only  tolerate  but  seem  even 
to  require  and  to  derive  benefit  from.  No  arbitrary  rule  can 
be  laid  down  in  this  respect,  we  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the 
circumstances  of  each  case*  But  though  we  thus  freely  advo- 
cate resort  to  stimuli  in  many  cases,  we  would  not  by  any 
means  recommend  them  in  all.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
that  as  a  rule  in  children  they  may  be  dispensed  with  except  in 
small  quantities,  and  occasionally ;  but  we  are  equally  sure  that 
they  are  sometimes  required,  and  that  then  they  are  productive 
of  the  best  results.  The  chief  indications  for  the  use  of  stim- 
uli are  a  week,  feeble  and  quick  pulse,  with  general  depression 
and  languor  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems,  and  a  hiffh 
temperature  as  tested  by  the  thermometer,  alcohol  having  the 
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power  of  reducing  this.  Stimuli  are  seldom  required  till  after 
the  first  week  of  the  attack,  when  depression  of  the  vital  powers 
sets  in.  Profuse  perspiration,  delirium,  or  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face is  a  call  for  their  use,  so  is  a  dry,  brown,  or  coated  tongue, 
and  they  are  doing  good  if  the  tongue  cleans,  if  the  surface 
warms,  and  if  the  delirium  ceases. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  local  complications,  these 
will  in  the  main  be  the  same  as  when  those  diseases,  which  are 
chiefly  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchial  tubes,  kidneys, 
bowels,  &c.,  arise  under  ordinary  circumstances,  apart  from 
fever.  But  there  is  one  symptom  which,  as  being  a  very  com- 
mon accompaniment  of  this  fever,  and  not  unfrequently  leading 
to  a  fatal  issue,  it  may  be  well  here  to  notice — viz.,  diarrhoea. 
Our  main  stay  in  the  treatment  of  this  symptom  is  the  astringent 
class  of  remedies,  and  especially  the  vegetable  astringents; 
krameria,  logwood,  catechu,  and  kino  are  the  best,  and  i^ith 
them  the  compound  aromatic  chalk  powder  with  opium,  may  be 
usefully  combined.  Sometimes  warm  linseed  and  laudanum 
poultices  constantly  applied  over  the  abdomen-  are  of  great 
service.  In  other  cases  Dover's  powder  with  the  hydrargyrum 
cum  cretfi  answers  best,  and  occasionally  minute  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule  that  one  or  other  of  these  remedies  is  required  if  the 
bowels  are  relieved  more  than  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bowels  are  confined,  the  utmost  cau- 
tion is  necessary  before  resorting  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  lest 
their  action  exceed  our  wishes.  When  really  required,  castor 
oil  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  given. 

During  the  convalescence,  bitter  vegetable  tonics  with  the 
mineral  acids,  and  a  carefully  regulated  but  nutritious  diet,  are 
the  remedies  most  required.  Change  of  air  is  also  of  great 
advantage,  especially  by  the  seaside. 

II.    INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

The  Intermittent  Fever  of  infants  and  children,  though  aris- 
ing in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  causes  as  that  of  adults, 
has  this  important  difference — that  the  paroxysms  are  not  very 
regular,  and  that  the  attack  is  not  accompanied  by  rigors. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  very  rare  disease  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age. 

There  are  three  Varieties  of  intermittent  fever  or  ague  from 
which  adults  suffer — viz..  Quotidian,  Tertian,  and  Quartan  ague; 
of  which  the  tertian  is  most  common.  Infants  at  the  breast 
and  children  seem  generally  to  suffer  from  the  quotidian.  When 
the  paroxysm  occurs  at  the  same  hour  every  day,  it  is  called 
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Juotidian  arae ;  when  every  other  day,  tertian,  though  secon- 
an  would  oe  more  appropriate ;  when  it  is  absent  for  two 
whole  days,  and  then  recurs,  quartan.  In  the  first  variety, 
the  interval  is  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  second  forty-eight,  in 
the  third  seventy-two.  The  time  between  the  commencement 
of  one  paroxysm  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  is  termed  the 
interval ;  that  between  the  termination  of  one  paroxysm  and 
the  commencement  of  the  next,  the  intermission.  In  quoti- 
dians the  paroxysms  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  morning; 
in  tertians,  at  noon  ;  in  quartans,  in  the  afternoon.  The  first 
is  most  common  in  the  spring,  the  second  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  third  in  the  autumn. 

The  chief  Predi^onng  Cause  of  ague  is  debility,  but  those 
who  have  once  suiiered  from  it  are  more  liable  to  a  second 
attack.  The  Exciting  Cause  consists  of  certain  emanations  or 
effluvia  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  known  as  malaria.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  malarious  districts  are  most  danger- 
ous at  night,  and  that  the  agueish  poison  lies  low,  or,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  says,  "  loves  the  ground.*' 

Symptoms. — An  ague  fit  .is  composed  of  three  stages,  the 
cold,  hot,  and  sweating ;  the  first  being  almost  always  absent 
in  children,  the  second  well-marked,  and  the  third  only  slightly 
manifested.  The  cold  stage,  in  adults,  is  ushered  in  with  feel- 
ings of  languor  and  chilliness,  though  the  heat  of  the  body  may 
not  be  really  lessened  ;  sensations  as  of  streams  of  cold  water 
running  down  the  back,  and  shivering ;  the  teeth  chatter,  and 
the  whole  frame  is  shaken  :  there  is  exhai!istion  ;  often  urgent 
thirst ;  the  countenance  appears  anxious,  the  features  shrunk 
and  pale,  and  the  eyes  dull  and  hollow ;  the  pulse  is  small ;  the 
respiration  hurried  and  oppressed ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  men- 
tal irritability.  The  duration  of  this  stage  varies  from  half  an 
hour  to  four  hours,  and  is  gradually  succeeded  by  the  hot  stage, 
which  is  one  of  reaction.  The  surface  of  the  body  then  becomes 
dry  and  intensely  hot,  the  temperature  being  raised  consider- 
ably above  the  natural  standard ;  the  mouth  is  parched,  there 
is  excessive  thirst,  frequent  full  pulse,  a  painful  sense  of  ful- 
ness in  the  head,  and  great  restlessness,  general  uneasiness, 
and  sometimes  delirium.  This  condition  continues  rarely  less 
than  three,  or  more  than  twelve,  hours ;  then  follows  the  sweat- 
ing stage,  commencing  with  perspiration,  which  appears  first 
on  the  forehead  and  breast,  and  gradually  extends  over  the 
whole  body.  The  pulse  and  breathing  become  natural;  the 
headache,  neat  of  skin,  and  thirst  abate ;  the  bowels  and  the 
kidneys  act  freely ;  and  all  the  distressing  symptoms  are  re- 
lieved, so  that  the  patient,  if  the  case  be  recent,  often  feels 
in  perfect  health  soon  after  the  fit  has  passed  ofi*. 
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Now,  in  children,  these  successive  stages  are  considerably 
modified,  so  that  at  first  sight  the  symptoms  seem  scarcely  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  ague,  though  at  the  same  time  the 
disease  is  unmistakably  intermitttent  in  character.  In  the  first 
place,  the  rigor  is  almost  if  not  altogether  absent,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  a  period  of  remarkable  depression  and  nervous 
exhaustion;  occasionally  the  nervous  system  is  so  seriously 
afiected  that  a  convulsive  fit  occurs  in  place  of  the  rigors. 
Following  this  is  a  period  which  corresponds  to  the  hot  stage 
in  the  adult,  but  in  the  child  it  is  a  good  deal  prolonged,  and  is 
more  markedly  severe,  the  skin  being  extremely  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  febrile  disturbance  very  great.  Lastly,  instead  of  the 
sweating  stage,  the  child  becomes  dull,  listless,  and  depressed, 
showing  evident  signs  of  a  feeling  of  illness,  but  without  any 
well-marked  or  characteristic  phenomena. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  disease  presents 
some  important  difierences  in  the  child  and  adult,  and  the 
divergence  is  seen  yet  more  in  the  fact  that,  owing  probably  to 
the  deeper  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  the  child  than  of  the  adult  by  the  malarial  poison,  during 
the  intervals  of  the  attacks,  instead  of  appearing  comparatively 
well,  as  is  the  case  in  adults,  the  child  gives  evidence  of  some 
blood  poisoning  by  the  depressed,  listless,  fretful,  and  irritable 
condition  which  remains.  Lastly,  the  attacks  themselves  recur 
with  much  less  regularity  and  are  also  very  unequal  in  their 
duration,  differing  again  in  these  respects  from  what  occurs  in 
the  adult.  It  may  "be  added  that  the  younger  the  child,  the 
more  marked  is  the  divergence  from  the  phenomena  which- 
occur  in  after  life. 

Pathology, — As  regards  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  there 
is  probably  little  or  no  difference  between  the  adult  and  child  ; 
certainly  the  effects,  as  far  as  the  spleen  is  concerned^  differ 
but  slightly,  for  in  the  few  cases  which  we  have  seen  this  organ 
underwent  considerable  enlargement ;  and,  whether  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  and  of  the  changes  wrought  thereby  in  the  blood, 
or  from  the  action  of  the  malarial  poison  on  the  blood  itself,  or 
upon  the  nervous  system,  the  condition  of  anaemia  or  cachexia 
is  very  speedily  produced  in  children  so  affected. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  is  sufiiciently  simple ;  we  have 
in  Quinine  one  of  the  few  so-called  specifics  of  which  the  art  of 
medicine  can  boast ;  it  is  certainly  as  efiBcacious  in  children  an 
in  adults,  and  is  a  remedy  which  seldom  or  never  fails.  Steel, 
*  in  the  form  of  steel  wine,  is  also  a  valuable  medicine  to  coun- 
teract the  destructive  action  which  appears  to  be  going  on  in 
the  blood  in  ague ;  it  may  conveniently  be  given  with  the  qui- 
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nine.  The  dilute  nitro-mariatic  acid  will  also  be  of  service, 
especially  when  there  is  much  dry  heat  of  skin  and  thirst.  Of 
course  removal  froifi  a  malarial  district  is  essential  to  the  cure, 
and  where  possible  the  seaside  is  of  all  places  to  be  preferred. 

III.    THE   ERUPTIVE   FEVERS. 

The  eruptive  fevers  may  be  regarded  as  continued  fevers, 
with  a  characteristic  eruption  superadded.  The  diseases  of  this 
class  are — Small-pox^  Chicken-poXy  Cow-pox^  MeasleSy  and 
Scarlet  Fever.  In  some  points  these  affections  resemble  the 
diseases  of  the  skin  which  will  be  found  described  under  the 
Orders  Exanthemata,  Yesiculae,  and  Pustulse:  hence  writers 
on  cutaneous  disorders  often  treat  of  them  under  these  heads. 
But  as  this  arrangement  is  neither  scientific  nor  convenient, 
we  prefer  to  consider  them  as  eruptive  fevers. 

The  diseases  now  to  be  described  have  this  common  charac- 
ter:— They  have  a  period  of  incubation — that  is  to  say,  a 
certain  time  elapses  between  the  hour  of  infection  and  the 
establishment  of  fever,  during  which  the  patient's  health  is 
apparently  unaffected;  they  are  accompanied  by  fever  which 
is  generally  of  an  inflammatory  character,  and  runs  a  well- 
defined  course;  they  are  attended  by  an  eruption  which  goes 
through  a  regular  series  of  changes;  for  the  most  part  they 
affect  an  individual  once,  and  once  only,  during  his  lifetime; 
they  arise  from  a  specific  contagion ;  and  their  progress  cannot 
be  stayed  by  medicine. 

The"  following  table  shows  the  period  of  incubation,  date  of 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  and  time  of  its  disappearance,  in 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox : — 


l^isease. 


Measles  .  . 
Scarlet  fever 

Small-pox  . 


Period  of 
IncubAtion. 


10  to  14  days 
4  to  6  days 

12  days 


Eruption  appears. 


On  4th  day  of  fever 
On  2d  day  of  fever 

On  3d  day  of  fever 


Bruption  fades. 


On  7th  day  of  fever. 

On  5th  day  of  fever. 
Scabs  form  on  the 
9th  or  10th  day  of 
fever,  and  fall  off 
about  the  14th. 


The  mortality  from  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  is  still 
very  high,  and  on  this  ground  alone  the  diseases  in  question 
demand  our  serious  attention.  Moreover,  the  mortality  tables 
show  that  the  death  rates  are  very  much  higher  during  the  first 
few  years  of  life  than  subsequently.  For  instance,  in  the  last 
report  of  the  Registrar  General,  though  the  total  number  of 
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deaths  from  small-pox  at  all  ages  in  the  year  1866  amounted 
to  1673,  no  less  than  843  occurred  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  the  numbers  rapidly  diminishing  after  that  period. 
The  same  thing  obtains  in  the  case  of  measles  and  scarlatina, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table : — 


Small-pox 

MeaAles 

Scarlatina 

Under  1 
Tear. 

1 

Tear. 

2 
Tears. 

8 
Tears. 

91 
491 

927 

4 
Tears. 

59 

304 
726 

6 
Tears. 

158 

325 
1534 

10 
Tears. 

46 
27 

246 

Total 

under  5 

Tears. 

Total  at 
all  ages. 

374 

1127 

342 

164 

2141 

888 

« 

154 
1098 

1050 

843 
5160 

3933 

1673 
5536 
5910 

The  symptoms  of  the  eruptive  fevers  are  usually  well-defined, 
and  to  tne  practical  physician  their  diagnosis  is  not  generally 
a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  Occasionally,  however,  instances 
are  met  with  where  one  or  more  of  the  most  important  symp- 
toms are  absent:  a  fact  which  ought  constantly  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  treatment  of  the  obscure  diseases  of  childhood. 
Thu8>  there  is  no  doubt  that  cases  of  scarlatina  occasionally 
happen  wjiere  there  is  an  absence  of  all  external  efflorescence ; 

Eatients  may  even  die  from  the  effects  of  the  scarlatinal  poison 
efore  there  has  been  time  for  the  eruption  to  appear.  Dr. 
Graves  very  truly  remarked  in  his  Clinical  Lectures  on  the 
Practice  of  MedicinCy  that — "A  constitutional  affection  may 
display  its  existence  by  only  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  symp- 
toms which  usually  accompany  it:  and  this  occurrence  seems 
more  frequent  in  the  case  of  diseases  produced  by  contagion 
and  morbid  animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  than  in  the  case  of 
maladies  generated  by  causes  developed  in  the  system  itself." 

The  possibility  of  the  co-existence  of  any  two  of  these  erup- 
tive fevers  in  the  same  person  has  long  been  questioned,  though 
the  weight  of  testimony  inclined  to  a  negative  opinion.  Lately, 
however,  some  cases  have  occurred  which  seem  to  establish  the 
contrary.  Steines,  for  instance,  records  one  case  of  measles  and 
scarlatina,  and  another  of  measles  and  small-pox.  Minti  also 
met  with  two  cases  in  which  scarlatina  and  measles  were  com- 
bined. These  cases  were  all  carefully  observed,  and  their  ante- 
cedent history  as  to  contagion  was  clearly  made  out. 

In  this  country  also,  Mr.  Marson,  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
MeddcO'Chirurgical  TransaetionSy  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago, 
on  the  co-existence  of  variola  and  scarlatina,  adduces  several 
instances  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  not  only  of  those  two 
fevers,  but  also  of  variola  and  rubeola,  variola  and  pertussis, 
variola  and  vaccinia,  rubeola  and  scarlatina,  rubeola  and  vac- 
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cinia,  rubeola  and  pertussis,  varicella  and  vaccinia,  and  pertussis 
and  vaccinia.  Dr.  Murchison  has  also  demonstrated  the  same 
point  in  his  work  on  Fevers  already  alluded  to. 

It  is  certainly  not  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  diagnosis  is  a  matter  of  great  difiBculty,  owing  to  the 
symptoms  at  one  time  resembling  those  due  to  measles,  at 
another  those  due  to  scarlatina.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  thought 
these  were  in  truth  only  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease; but  a  more  enlightened  pathology,  and  closer  clinical 
observation,  has  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  their  dissimilarity 
in  symptoms,  course,  pathological  tendencies  and  complications, 
and  of  course  also  in  the  treatment  required.  All  these  points 
will  be  made  apparent  as  we  proceed  in  our  description  of  them. 

1.  Rubeola^  or  MeasleB. 

We  have  already  seen  that  measles  is  relatively  much  more 
common  and  more  fatal  as  a  disease  of  early  me  than  any 
other  eruptive  fever ;  for  instance,  of  5910  fatal  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  at  all  ages,  in  England,  only  3933  occurred  under  five 

{rears  of  age,  while  of  5536  fatal  cases  of  measles,  at  all  ages,  no 
ess  than  5160  occurred  under  five  years  of  age.  In  the  case 
of  small-pox  the  proportion  is  about  one-half.  Measles  is 
therefore,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  disease  peculiar  to  children. 
Symptoms — After  a  period  of  incubation,  varying  from  ten 
to  fourteen  days,  during  which  there  is  little  disturbance  of  the 
general  health — perhaps  a  feeling  of  languor,  with  a  slight 
cough — symptoms  of  fever  with  catarrhal  complication  begin  to 
show  themselves,  and  are  often  either  preceded  or  followed  by 
rigors.  Occasionally,  but  very  seldom,  the  disease  begins  by 
an  attack  of  convulsions,  which  subsides  as  soon  as  the  rash 
comes  out ;  the  conjunctivae,  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  fauces,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bron- 
chi, soon  become  afiected.  In  a  day  or  so  there  is  swelling  of 
the  eyelids ;  the  eyes  are  sufiused  and  watery,  and  there  is  some 
intolerance  of  light ;  sneezing  is  a  very  constant  and  often  a 
very  troublesome  symptom ;  and  there  is  a  dry  hollow  cough, 
with  hoarseness  and  dyspnoea ;  drowsiness  and  a  tendency  to 
delirium  sometimes  comes  on,  with  great  heat  of  skin  and  fre- 
qent  and  hard  pulse.  The  eruption  usually  comes  out  at  the 
end  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
disease,  seldom  earlier,  often  later.  It  consists  at  first  of  small 
circular  spots,  like  flea-bites,  which  gradually  coalesce  into 
blotches  ;  these  are  of  a  dull  dingy-red  colour,  presenting  fre- 
quently a  crescentic  or  horse  shoe  shape,  and  are  slightly  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  skin.     The  rash  appears  first  on  the 
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forehead  and  face,  and  ^adually  extends  downwards :  it  begins 
to  fade  on  the  seventh  day  in  the  same  order,  and,  without  pro- 
ducing that  marked  disquamation  which  is  such  a  striking  feature 
in  scarlatina  and  erysipelas,  it  nevertheless  usually  takes  place 
more  or  less  freely,  and  has  this  further  peculiarity,  that  whereas 
in  scarlatina  the  peeling  takes  place  in  large  flakes  especially 
about  the  hands  and  feet,  in  measles,  on  the  contrary,  it  occurs 
in  the  form  of  small  bran-like  or  powdery  particles.  The 
diarrhoea,  which  often  sets  in  as  the  rash  declines,  is  for  the 
most  part  beneficial. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  fever  does  not  abate — ^though 
the  cough  often  ceases— on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  as  is 
the  case  in  small-pox ;  nor  does  the  severity  of  the  attacK  at  all  de- 
pend upon  the  quantity  of  the  rash.  Very  often  the  symptoms 
become  most  alarming  just  when  the  rash  begins  to  disappear. 

The  symptoms  wmch  are  chiefly  peculiar  to  measles,  and 
which  more  than  all  others  perhaps  serve  to  distinguish  it  from 
scarlatina,  with  which  it  is  most  liable  to  be  confounded,  are 
those  referrible  to  the  chest,  and  it  is  here  that  the  most  fatal 
complications,  such  as  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  arise.  As  a 
rule  the  more  important  symptoms  begin  to  decline  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  and  in  a  fortnight  the  patient  is  usually 
convalescent. 

Unfortunately,  however,  measles  does  not  alwavs  terminate 
thus  favourably,  pulmonary  complications  are  far  from  uncom- 
mon, and  against  these  we  ought  to  be  constantly  on  our  guard. 
So  long  as  the  cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms  continue  slight, 
we  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  but  if  the  breathing  be- 
comes short  and  difiicult,  the  cough  frequent,  the  face  con- 
Seeted  and  livid,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  rash  is  of  a  dusky 
ue,  and  does  not  come  out  freely  and  well,  we  may  reasonably 
fear  that  evil  consequences  will  ensue.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  chest  should  at  once  be  made  and  suitable  remedies  be 
adopted.  We  should  bc^  especially  anxious  if  the  child  exhibits 
any  characteristics  of  a  tubercular  tendency,  or  if  there  be  any 
inoications  of  a  diathetic  condition. 

The  period  at  which  these  pulmonary  complications  are  most 
likely  to  arise,  is  either  before  the  rash  is  fully  developed  or 
just  as  it  begins  to  decline ;  the  former,  if  the  symptoms  be 
also  severe,  is  most  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  well  in  all  cases 
of  measles  to  institute  examinations  of  the  chest  once  every 
day,  that  we  may  know  exactly  when  mischief  begins,  as  it 
sometimes  runs  an  extraordinarily  rapid  course:  we  have  known 
one  case  terminate  fatally  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  first 
appearance  of  pulmonary  mischief. 
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Sometimes  children  witK  measles  are  afflicted  with  a  peca- 
liarly  virulent  form  of  ophthalmia,  which  resembles  in  many 
respects  the  stmmous  ophthalmia  of  infants,  and  is  very  apt  to 
end  in  permanent  disorganization  of  the  eye  and  blindness. 
Sometimes  the  ear  is  similarly  affected,  and  permanent  deafness 
may  result.  In  other  cases  an  obstinate  form  of  diarrhoea 
comes  on,  by  which  the  child  is  greatly  prostrated,  he  loses  flesh 
and  strength,  and  is  reduced  to  such  a  low  ebb,  that  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  pull  him  up  again,  and  should  there  be 
any  latent  tubercular  or  other  diathetic  tendency,  the  chances 
of  a  fatal  issue,  or  of  permanent  impairment  of  health,  are 
greatly  increased. 

The  contagion  of  measles  is  particularly  strone ;  being  most 
powerful  during  the  eruptive  stage,  and  especiiuly  during  the 
early  part  of  wia  period.  Some  observers  have  stated  that 
rubeola  is  most  contagious  at  the  time  of  desquamation ;  but 
this  was  clearly  disproved  during  an  epidemic  of  measles  which 
broke  out  in  the  Faroe  Isles  in  the  year  1846,  and  the  same 
fact  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  since. 

Prognosis, — This  must  depend  upon  the  mildness  or  severity 
of  the  chest  symptoms :  the  complications  most  to  be  feared  are 
severe  ophthalmia,  bronchitis,  and  pneumonia,  or  laryngeal  and 
croup  affections.  In  the  ^reat  proportion  of  fatal  cases  death 
is  due  to  pneumonia.  Probably  about  one  case  in  fifteen  ends 
fatally  from  this  cause  alone :  but  besides  this,  cases  now  and 
then  run  a  very  chronic  course,  especially  where  there  is  any 
diathetic  taint,  and  finally  die  of  that  diathesis  in  some  one  or 
more  of  its  manifestations,  or  are  left  in  a  state  of  almost  com- 
plete disablement. 

In  regard  to  IVeatmenty  exposure  to  cold  is  to  be  carefully 
avoided.  The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  in  an  apart- 
ment moderately  warm.  This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance, especially  in  cold  weather;  nothing  so  predisposes 
to  pulmonary  or  intestinal  complications  as  a  chill.  The  diet 
should  be  light,  but  nutritious,  and  where  there  is  any  diathetic 
taint,  stimulants  must  be  had  recourse  to :  in  other  cases  muci- 
laginous drinks,  gentle  aperients,  and  mild  diaphoretics  should 
be  given.  A  draught  containing  one  drachm  of  the  liquor 
ammoniae  acetatis,  ten  or  twenty  drops  of  the  spiritus  setheris 
nitrici,  and  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  mixture,  may  be  given 
to  a  child  six  years  old  every  four  or  six  hours.  When  the 
cough  is  very  troublesome  a  little  syrup  of  poppies  should  be 
given  at  bedtime,  or  some  paregoric  may  be  added  to  the  mix- 
ture in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  fifteen  minims  to  a  child  five 
to  eight  years  of  age.     Dr.  West  speaks  very  highly  of  the  use 
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of  a  small  blister,  the  size  of  a  shilling,  to  the  trachea;  it 
should  not  be  on  for  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  If  the 
diarrhoea  prove  exhausting,  one  or  two  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  will  help  to  check  it;  if  there  be  much  debility, 
nourishing  broths,  and  wine  or  cordial  draughts,  will  be 
called  for. 

The  state  of  the  three  great  cavities  must  be  carefully 
watched,  especially  towards  the  decline  of  the  eruption. 
Should  any  complications  arise,  they  must  be  treated  vigo- 
rously and  without  hesitation,  but  not  on  the  depleting  or  so- 
callea  antiphlogistic  system.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
pulmonary  complications  which,  as  we  have  said,  sometimes 
run  a  very  rapid  course.  Counter-irritation,  as  it  is  termed, 
should  be  immediately  resorted  to,  turpentine  stupes  being  the 
best  form.  If  the  cough  be  troublesome,  but  without  any 
expectoration,  the  breathing  hurried  and  difficult,  the  skin  hot 
and  dry,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  the  condition  generally  is  one  of 
plethora,  then  some  antimonial  preparation,  of  which  the  wine 
is  the  best,  with  ipecacuanha  and  squills,  will  be  productive  of 

food  results.  If  at  the  same  time,  as  often  happens,  the  rash 
oes  not  come  out  well,  a  hot  bath  will  be  of  great  service,  and 
affords  much  relief.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  those  who 
practice  depletion  would  use  either  the  lancet  or  leeches,  but, 
as  our  readers  are  already  aware,  we  do  not  advocate  these 
remedies  in  any  but  the  most  exceptional  cases.  After  the 
disease  has  subsided,  the  patient  should  be  warmly  clad,  and 
not  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors  for  some  few  weeks. 

2.  Scarlatina^  or  Scarlet  Fever. 

Scarlatina,  or  Scarlet  Fever,  is  an  infectious  and  contagious 
febrile  disease,  characterized  by  an  extensively-diffused  bright- 
scarlet  efflorescence  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  commencing  about  the  second  day  of 
the  fever,  and  declining  about  the  fifth :  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  sometimes  of  the  submaxil- 
lary glands.  Like  measles,  it  is,  though  not  essentially,  yet 
chiefly,  a  disease  of  childhood,  and  though  absolutely  more 
fatal  than  measles  or  any  other  acute  specific  disease  so  far  as 
regards  the  total  number  of  deaths  at  all  ages,  it  is  relatively 
much  less  so  in  children  under  five  years  of  age.  It  appears 
from  the  tables  of  the  Registrar-General  which  we  have  already 
quoted  in  our  introductory  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  erup- 
tive fevers,  that  the  highest  mortality  occurs  at  the  as^s  of 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years ;  the  total  number  at  all  ases 
being  for  the  year  1866,  5910,  of  which  3933  occurred  uziaer 
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five  years  of  age.  The  corresponding  numbers  in  the  case  of 
measles  were  5536,  of  all  ages,  to  5160,  under  five  years  of 
age,  showing  that  measles  is  far  more  fatal  in  early  life  than 
scarlatina. 

Scarlatina  is  undoubtedly  more  contagious,  and  more  often 
assumes  a  virulent  form,  than  measles.  It  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  poison  may  linger 
about  a  once  infected  place.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  The  Aide- 
piad^  relates  a  case  where,  notwithstanding  that  every  precan* 
tion  was  taken  in  the  way  of  cleansing  and  purifying  not  only 
the  house,  but  also  the  clothes,  furniture,  &c.,  children  who 
came  to  the  house  four  months  after,  took  the  disease  and  died. 
In  one  case  which  came  to  our  knowledge,  a  severe  case  of 
scarlatina  had  occurred  in  December,  the  house  was  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purified,  and  remained  empty  for  several  weeks, 
it  was  then  inhabited  again,  and  nearly  four  months  afterwards 
two  of  the  inmates  were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever  and  had  it 
most  severely.  They  were  not  conscious  of  having  been  near 
any  other  source  of  infection.  Surgical  operations  seem  to 
render  persons  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease.  Occasionally 
it  occurs  more  tnan  once  in  the  same  subject.  The  average 
mortality  from  scarlatina  is  about  one  in  seventeen  cases  in 
adults,  and  probably  one  in  twelve  in  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  disease — ^viz.,  Scarlatina 
9impleXj  in  which  the  skin  chiefly  is.  affected ;  scarlatina  angir 
nosa,  in  which  both  skin  and  throat  are  implicated ;  and  scar- 
latina maligna,  in  which  all  the  force  of  the  disease  seems  to  be 
expended  upon  the  throat. 

Scarlatina  iimplex  commences — after  a  period  of  incubation 
which  varies  from  a  few  hours  to  four  or  six  days — ^with  slight 
fever,  rigors,  lassitude,  and  headache.  The  eruption  appears 
on  the  second  day  generally,  but  it  may  occur  on  the  first :  it 
appears  first  about  the  neck,  face,  and  chest,  in  the  form  of 
numberless  red  elevated  points,  which,  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  their  first  appearance,  cover  the  whole  body.  They 
usually  disappear  on  gentle  pressure,  but  return  a^ain  imme- 
diately that  the  pressure  is  removed.  On  the  limbs,  but 
especially  about  the  fingers,  there  is  a  diffused,  continued 
efflorescence ;  while  on  the  trunk  the  rash  is  sometimes  dis- 
tributed in  irregular  patches.  The  eruption  is  of  a  bright- 
scarlet  colour,  most  distinct  about  the  loins  and  in  the  flexures 
of  the  joints.  In  severe  cases  the  rash  is  not  merely  scarlet 
but  in  places  assumes  a  dull  bluish  dusky  appearance.  The 
efflorescence   commonly  terminates  by   desquamation  of  the 
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cuticle,  which  begins  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day, 
though  sometimes  not  till  even  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth 
day,  and  generally  it  commences  on  those  parts  where  the  rash 
first  appeared.  On  the  face  and  trunk  the  desquamation  is  in 
the  form  of  scurf  or  branny  scales ;  while  on  the  hands  and 
feet  large  flakes  of  cuticle  are  detached,  so  that  sometimes  a 
glove  or  slipper  of  scarf-skin  comes  away  at  once.  In  the 
more  severe  cases,  we  have  known  the  skin  to  be  shed  several 
times  by  successive  desquamation,  especially  about  the  feet 
and  hands. 

The  pulse  in  scarlatina  is  generally  quick,  and  often  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  being  due  probably 
rather  to  the  extent  of  inflamed  skin  and  consequent  nervous 
excitability. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  efflorescence  has  been  spreading 
on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  and  nostrils  has  also  been  affected.  The  inflamed 
throat  is  indeed  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  scarlatina, 
and  though  in  the  mild  form  we  are  now  considering  it  is  by  no 
means  prominent,  yet  it  is  always  sufiiciently  marked  to  attract 
attention,  and  in  scarlatina  anginosa  it  forms  the  leading  feature. 
The  tongue  also  puts  on  an  appearance  which  is  especially 
characteristic  of  scarlatina.  At  first  it  is  covered  with  a  thick 
white  fur,  more  particulary  along  the  centre,  through  which 
the  red  elongated  papillae  project :  as  this  fur  clears  away,  the 
tongue  becomes  clean,  preternaturally  red,  and  of  a  strawberry 
appearance.  The  affection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  &c.,  terminates  by  resolution :  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  rash,  the  febrile  symptoms  subside ;  and  in  the  milder 
cases,  the  disease  terminates  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine  days, 
leaving  the  patient,  however,  often  very  weak. 

Dr.  Ringer  has  made  some  interesting  observations  in  regard 
to  temperature  in  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  he  finds  that  there  is 
an  evident  tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  crises  on  the  days 
numbering  five,  ten,  fifteen,  and  so  on  from  the  commencement 
of  the  attack  ;  and  further,  that  when,  there  is  a  decidied  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  occurring  every  morning,  a  favourable 
issue  may  confidently  be  expected.  On  the  other  hand  any 
marked  and  persistent  rise  in  the  temperature  indicates  the  ex- 
istence of  some  latent  mischief  in  one  or  more  important  organs. 

Scarlatina  anginosa  is  ushered  in  with  more  violent  symp- 
toms than  the  preceding.  There  is  headache  with  some  de- 
lirium, and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  convulsions,  the  heat  of 
skin  is  more  pungent,  and  there  is  marked  prostration  of 
strength.  About  the  second  day  there  is  stiffness  of  the  neck, 
uneasmess  in  the  throat,  hoarseness,  and  painful  deglutition. 
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The  fauces,  palate,  uvula,  and  tonsils  are  red  and  swollen ; 
and  the  inflamed  surfaces  are  covered  with  an  exudation  of  coagu- 
lable  lymph.  Occasionally  the  tonsils  and  adjoining  parts 
ulcerate,  and  the  glands  of  the  throat  become  very  pain- 
ful and  swollen,  and  may  even  suppurate.  As  this  in&amma- 
tion  goes  on,  all  the  febrile  symptoms  increase,  and  the  skin 
becomes  very  dry  and  hot,  the  temperature  rising  considerably. 
The  efflorescence  does  not  observe  the  same  regularity  in  this 
as  in  the  more  simple  form ;  it  does  not  appear  so  early,  is  de- 
layed to  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  day,  comes  out  in  scat- 
tered patches  on  the  chest,  arms  and  back,  and  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  vanish  the  day  after  its  appearance,  and  to  reappear 
partially  at  uncertain  times. 

In  a  few  rare  cases  this  variety  of  scarlet  fever  passes  off 
without  any  rash  appearing,  there  being  nothing  but  sharp 
febrile  disturbance,  with  the  peculiar  sore  throat  and  red  straw- 
berry-coloured or  scarlet  fever  tongue.  In  such  cases  the  di- 
agnosis is  often  extremely  difficult,  and  it  is  only  when  other 
members  of  the  family  are  attacked  and  have  the  rash  that  the 
true  character  of  the  affection  is  disclosed. 

With  the  fading  of  the  eruption  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day, 
the  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  throat  begin  to  abate,  although 
the  throat  often  remains  sore  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  rash.  Occasionally  this  variety  of  scarlet 
fever  assumes  a  more  aggravated  form ;  being  accompanied 
with  an  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and  ears,  with  deaf- 
ness, and  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  cervical  glands — 
sometimes  going  on  to  suppuration  and  abscess.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  the  glands  about  the  throat  and  neck  swell  up  so 
that  the  head  is  almost  fixed,  and  the  throat  is  sometimes 
nearly  double  its  proper  size.  With  all  this  there  is  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  and  a  sort  of  typhoid  condition  is  in- 
duced, the  tongue  losing  its  florid  colour  and  becoming  dry 
and  brown.  Sometimes  the  discharge  from  the  nose  is  ex- 
ceedingly irritating  and  offensive. 

In  some  cases  of  thi^  kind  very  severe  attacks  of  coryza 
come  on,  resembling  somewhat  the  early  stages  of  measles. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  internal  organs,  since  there  is  a  strong 
predisposition  to  inflammation  of  the  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

Scarlatina  maligna,  described  by  Cullen  under  the  title  of 
Cynanche  maligna^  differs  but  little  in  its  symptoms,  at  first, 
from  scarlatina  anginosa.  The  fever,  however,  soon  assumes 
a  malignant  or  typhoid  character ;  and  considerable  cerebral 
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disturbance  is  superadded  to  the  aiTection  of  the  fauces  and 
skin.  There  is  great  irritability,  restlessness,  and  delirium, — 
the  delirium  being  sometimes  violent,  but  usually  of  the  low 
muttering  kind.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  brown,  tender  and 
chapped ;  the  lips,  teeth,  and  gums  are  covered  with  sordes ; 
and  the  breath  is  extremely  foetid.  The  throat  is  not  much 
swollen,  but  appears  of  a  dusky-red  hue,  while  the  velum,  uvula, 
and  tonsils  are  covered  with  dark  incrustations,  consisting  of 
exudations  of  lymph  ;  in  some  cases  there  is  gangrenous  inflam- 
mation of  these  parts,  followed  by  sloughing.  The  cervical 
gljEUids  are  often  involved  in  the  inflammation.  The  rash  is 
exceedingly  irregular  as  to  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  du- 
ration, it  often  comes  out  late,  and  disappears  after  a  few  hours, 
being  renewed  several  times  during  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
order. It  is  at  first  of  a  pale  hue,  but  soon  Becomes .  changed 
to  a  dark  livid  red,  it  is  patchy,  and  the  skin  feels  very  rough 
•to  the  touch,  there  being  numerous  little  points  or  acuminate 
papillae  which  give  a  kind  of  nutmeg-grater  feel  to  it ;  petechiae 
also  often  appear  upon  the  skin,  and  are  persistent  even  beyond 
the  actual  attack. 

In  many  instances  this  malignant  form  of  scarlet  fever  ter- 
minates fatally  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  sometimes  even 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms. It  is  always  a  disease  of  extreme  danger,  and  only 
patients  who  possess  a  vigorous  constitution  have  any  chance 
of  surviving  it ;  great  hopes  may  however  be  entertained  if  the 
seventh  day  be  passed. 

The  descriptions  given  above  may  be  taken  as  fairly  repre- 
senting the  several  varieties  of  the  disease,  but  it  may  be  well 
here  to  note  some  few  points  of  special  interest  in  the  clinical 
history  of  these  cases  ;  and  first  with  regard  to  the  desquama- 
tion which  is  a  special  feature  in  scarlatina.  In  a  few  rare  in- 
stances no  desquamation  whatever  occurs,  but  these  are  gene- 
rally exceptionally  mild  cases,  and  as  a  rule  probably  the 
more  severe  the  attach  the  freer  is  the  desquamative  process. 
The  date  of  commencement  is  exceedingly  variable,  as  is  also 
its  duration ;  it  may  begin  at  any  time  between  the  6th  and 
the  21st  day,  and  may  last  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month. 
Sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  bran-like  scales,  in 
others  the  cuticle  is  shed  in  large  flakes. 

The  condition  of  the  urine  is  a  matter  which  should  always 
be  carefully  noted,  especially  during  the  stage  of  desquamation. 
It  ought  to  be  tested  at  least  every  other  day,  for  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  one  of  the  most  serious  results  of  scarlatina  is  an 
albuminous  condition  of  the  urine. 
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Children  who  have  suffered  from  scarlatina^ire  very  liable  to 
have  their  health  permanently  affected,  and  if  there  be  any 
latent  constitutional  or  diathetic  tendency,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
become  manifest  during  the  convalescence  of  scarlet  fever ; 
hence  tuberculosis,  scrofulosis,  or  rachitis  are  in  one  or  other 
of  their  many  forms  very  apt  to  be  developed.  But  the  most 
frequent  ana  most  serious  sequel  to  scarlet  fever  is  a  peculiar 
renal  affection,  which  is  usually  accompanied  with  general 
anasarca ;  it  is  characterized  by  the  secretion  of  scanty,  smoky- 
looking,  albuminous  urine ;  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue 
being  infiltrated  with  serum  accompanied  often  by  dropsy  of 
the  larger  serous  cavities.  It  usually  occurs  about  the  twenty- 
second  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  fever ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  this  scarlatinal  dropsy  is  more  frequent  after 
a  mild  than  after  a  severe  attack  ;  owing,  probably,  to  the 
want  of  caution  which  is  often  observed  in  such  cases  during 
the  period  of  desquamation.  Probably  the  course  of  events  is 
somewhat  as  follows ;  the  patient  gets  exposed  to  cold,  and  the 
exposure  suddenly  arrests  the  functions  of  the  skin ;  the  scar- 
latinal poison  which  was  being  eliminated  by  the  cutaneous  ex- 
cretion is  thrown  back  into  the  circulation ;  the  kidneys  are 
then,  as  it  were,  called  upon  to  eliminate  that  material  which 
the  skin  has  been  rendered  temporarily  incapable  of  doing, 
owing  to  the  arrest  of  its  functions  :  the  contaminated  blood  is 
thus  sent  to  them  in  larger  quantities  than  they  can  bear ;  en- 
gorgement ensues,  and  very  shortly  acute  desquamative  n^h- 
ritis  is  set  up,  which  though  it  may  occur  from  cold,  from  the 
cholera-poison,  and  from  some  other  diseases,  is  still  much 
more  common  after  scarlatina  than  in  any  other  disease ;  a  de- 
scription of  it,  and  the  treatment  required,  will  be  found  on 
referring  to  the  Chapter  on  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine,  there  is  often  a  marked  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  chlorides  and  of  urea.  Under  the  microscope  there  are  seen 
at  first  a  few  pale,  waxy,  transparent  tiibe-casts  the  size  of  the 
normal  tubed.  After  awhile  some  blood  discs  are  discoverable, 
with  a  few  epithelial  cells,  and  either  bloody  or  granular  tube- 
casts.  All  these  morbid  products  disappear  gradually  as  the 
kidneys  recover  themselves,  but  occasionally  they  are  so  seri- 
ously damaged  that  suppuration  occurs,  and  the  patient  finally 
succumbs  with  general  anasarca.  Or,  partial  recovery  takes 
place,  and  permanent  albuminuria  results. 

In  a  few  cases  collections  of  fluids  take  place  into  the  serous 
cavities,  and  these  are  generally  more  serious  than  when  the 
effusion  occurs  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
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During  the  progress  of  scarlatinal  dropsy — as  indeed  from 
dropsy  produced  by  other  causes— -children  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  a  condition  known  as  oedema  of  the  lungSy  the  symptoms 
of  which  in  the  commencement  very  much  resemble  those  of 
bronchitis:  at  the  end  of  twp  or  three  days,  however,  the 
breathing  becomes  greatly  hurried,  dyspnoea  or  even  orthop- 
noea  sets  in,  there  is  violent  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulse 
is  often  exceedinglv  feeble.  On  practicing  auscultation  and 
percussion  we  shall  probably  find  no  signs  to  account  for  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms ;  for  there  is  neither  bronchial  respi- 
ration, crepitation,  nor  diminished  resonance.  But  unless  re- 
lief be  given  by  free  purging,  the  hot-air  bath,  an  antimonial 
emetic,  and  frequently-repeated  doses  of  nitric  ether — the 
symptoms  will  certainly  increase,  the  distress  becomes  very 
great,  the  countenance  gets  livid,  and  the  child  dies.  On  cut- 
tine  into  the  lungs  after  death,  they  will  perhaps  be  found 
loaided  with  reddish  serum :  an  accumulation  of  fluid  having 
taken  place  either  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles  or  into  the 
areolar  tissue  surrounding  them,  and  thus  the  entrance  of  air 
is  impeded. 

There  are  many  other  complications  to  which  as  sequelae 
scarlatinal  patients  are  liable,  but  we  need  scarcely  enumerate 
them,  as  they  are  all  usually  suflSciently  well  marked  to  be 
readily  recognized,  and  their  management  differs  but  little  from 
that  which  is  required  under  other  circumstances. 

The  Diagnosis  of  scarlatina  is  not  generally  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty,  in  most  cases  the  rash  alone  suffices  to  establish 
the  point,  but  occasionally  this  is  so  peculiar  as  not  to  be  trust- 
worthy, the  doubt  will  ihen  be  between  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
roseola ;  the  former  is  the  brightest  and  reddest ;  the  second  is 
seldom  so  diffused,  but  is  often  in  circular  patches,  and  is  more 
dusky  looking ;  while  the  latter  is  not  so  bright  or  red  as  scar- 
latina, and  is  wanting  in  the  characters  of  measles.  If  the 
diagnosis  fails  on  account  of  the  rash,  we  must  then  look  to  the 
peculiar  red,  strawberry-coloured  tongue,  the  sore  throat  and 
the  character  of  its  inflammation,  and  the  absence  of  the 
catarrhal  symptoms  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  measles. 
Moreover,  scarlatina  appears  within  a  week  of  the  date  of  in- 
fection ;  measles  not  for  a  fortnight.  The  rash  in  scarlatina 
comes  out  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  accession  of  premoni- 
tory symptoms,  in  measles  not  for  two  or  three  days. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  scarlatina  yet  remains  to  be 
considered.  The  simple  form,  says  Sydenham,  is  "  fatal  only 
through  the  officiousness  of  the  doctor."  It  requires  no  treat- 
ment beyond  confinement  in  the  house  for  at  least  two  or  three 
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weeks  after  all  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  disappeared; 
warm  clothing,  spare  diet,  and  attention  to  the  bowels,  are  also 
points  to  be  attended  to.  In  scarlatina  anginosa  the  treatment 
is  often  much  the  same  as  that  for  many  cases  of  continued 
fever.  Sponging  with  tepid  water,  where  there  is  great  heat, 
is  often  very  comforting  to  the  patient,  and  seems  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  promoting  a  healthv  action  of  the  skin,  and  so  of 
furthering  the  elimination  oi  the  poison.  Dr.  West,  on  the 
authority  of  Prof.  Mauthner  of  Vienna,  speaks  very  highly  of 
the  inunction  of  suet  in  place  of  the  tepid  sponging ;  it  seems, 
he  says,  to  relieve  the  intense  burning  heat  of  the  skin  better 
than  anything  else,  but  he  does  not  ascribe  any  other  virtue  to 
it  unless  it  be  that  it  'lessens  the  risks  of  some  of  the  ordinary 
sequelas  of  the  disease."  At  first  it  is  to  be  used  twice  a  day, 
and  once  when  the  eruption  is  on  the  decline. 

It  is  very  important  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  system  of  perfect 
ventilation  of  the  sick  room,  without  draughts  of  cold  air; 
emetics  may  be  given  with  advantage  when  the  tongue  is  much 
coated,  and  when  nausea  and  irritability  of  the  stomach  exist ; 
in  severe  cases  where  there  is  much  delirium,  shaving  the  scalp 
and  the  application  of  cold  lotions  will  do  good ;  while  great 
caution  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  antiphlogistic  medicines — such 
as  antimony,  and  remedies  which  have  a  lowering  or  depressing 
eiTcct;  bleeding,  even  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  leeches, 
should  be  avoided,  as  alike  uncalled  for  and  injurious.  Purga- 
tives judiciously  employed  will  often  obviate  the  necessity  for 
lowering  measures  of  anv  other  kind,  but  they  must,  on  no 
account,  be  given  too  freely,  or  in  too  large  doses.  Saline  and 
effervescing  medicines  are  very  grateful  and  cooling;  and  where 
the  pulse  is  feeble,  effervescing  draughts  containing  an  excess 
of  ammonia  will  be  beneficial.  When  there  are  decided  symp- 
toms of  depression  or  collapse,  wine,  cordial,  draughts  of  am- 
monia, ether,  camphor,  and  nourishing  food,  must  be  ordered. 

The  more  we  see  of  this  disease  the  more  convinced  we  are 
of  the  urgent  necessity  of  avoiding  cold  %>r  chill.  By  far  the 
great  majority  of  the  sequelae  of  scarlatina  are  the  direct  result 
of  cold,  dropsy  probably  never  comes  without  it,  and  mild  cases 
are  quite  as  likely  to  take  cold,  or,  perhaps,  even  more  so,  than 
the  more  severe.  The  best  remedy,  if  a  chill  is  suspected,  is 
undoubtedly  a  hot-air  bath;  it  brings  out  the  perspiration 
freely,  and  gives  almost  instant  relief.  For  the  sore  throat 
there  is  probably  nothing  better  than  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  quinine,  mineral  acid,  and  belladonna:  borax  and  honey, 
or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  honey,  will  also  be  beneficial ; 
and  warm  opiate  and  linseed  meal  poultices  to  the  throat  will 
often  give  great  relief. 
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In  malignant  $carlet  fever^  a  supporting  plan  of  treatment, 
such  as  that  which  is  usually  pursued  in  cases  of  typhus  fever, 
alone  offers  any  chance  of  success.  The  vital  powers  are 
generally  so  prostrated  by  the  deadly  influence  of  the  poison, 
that  unless  we  give  freely  of  brandy,  wine,  and  bark,  they  will 
fail  altogether. 

When  seen  early,  however,  the  treatment  of  this  variety  may 
often  be  advantageously  commenced  by  a  mild  emetic.     The 

Sngrenous  ulceration  of  the  fauces,  which  often  complicates 
is  form,  will  be  best  combated  by  the  use  of  the  so-called 
alcoholic  stimulants,  and  the  local  application  of  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  soda:  but  when  the  inflammation  is  very  severe, 
the  throat  and  fauces  must  be  swabbed  with  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver — ^gr.  10  to  fl.  oz.  1.  The  chlorate  of  potash 
drink  will  also  be  very  useful.  Chlorine  itself  is  used  by  some 
practitioners,  who  speak  highly  of  its  good  effects,  in  even  the 
worst  cases.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  has  also  been  very  highly 
extolled  as  almost  a  specific  in  this  disease,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  its  virtues  have  been  greatly  overrated.  The  fact 
is  that  in  very  many  caaes  no  drugs  whatever  are  required,  and 
there  is  none  certainly  which  we  think  more  deserving  of  con- 
tinued use  than  the  ammoniated  solution  of  quinine;  it  combines 
the  advantages  of  ammonia  with  those  of  quinine,  and  if  the 
throat  symptoms  are  not  severe,  so  as  to  require  the  use  of 
mineral  acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  there  is  no  drug  we  like  so 
well  as  this. 

For  the  treatment  of  renaL  dropsy,  as  of  the  other  sequelae 
and  complications,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  portion  of  this 
work  in  which  those  diseases  are  considered. 

As  re^rds  the  ProphylaxiB  of  scarlet  fever,  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  value  of  belladonna.  Its  sup- 
posed efficacy  as  ascribed,  by  those  who  practice  what  is  called 
homoeopathy,  to  the  fact  that  occasionally,  but  bv  no  means 
universally,  the  administration  of  belladonna  is  followed  by  a 
redness  of  the  skin  With  dryness  and  consequent  soreness  of 
the  throat.  The  experiment  has,  however,  been  tried  a^ain 
and  again,  and  a  failure  has  frequently  been  the  result ;  wnile 
the  fact  that  the  disease  has  not  spread  where  the  drug  was 
given,  is  counterbalanced  by  at  least  an  equal  number  of  facts, 
where  the  same  result  was  obtained  without  the  use  of  the  sup- 
posed preventive  remedy.  One  well-authenticated  history  of 
its  failure  occurred  in  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  which  hap- 
pened on  board  her  Majesty's  ships  Agamemnon  and  Odin  in 
1858:  the  remedy  in  question  was  there  freely  tried,  but  with- 
out the  slightest  benefit.     Another  series  of  experiments  was 
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conducted  by  Dr.  Balfour,  at  the  Boval  Military  Asylmn  at 
Chelsea,  the  result  of  which  was  communicated  by  him  to  Dr. 
West  in  the  following  terms:  *^ There  w^e,"  he  says,  ^^151 
boys  of  whom  I  had  tolerably  satisfactory  eridence  that  they 
had  not  had  scarlatina;  I' divided  them  into  two  sections, 
taking  them  alternately  from  the  list,  to  prevent  the  imputation 
of  selection.  To  the  first  section  (76)  I  gave  belladonna;  to 
the  second  (75)  I  gave  none;  the  result  was  that  two  in  eadb 
section  were  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  numbers  are  too 
small  to  justify  deduction  as  to  the  prophylactic  power  of  bdla- 
donna,  but  the  observation  is  good,  because  it  shows  how  apt 
we  are  to  be  misled  by  imperfect  observation.  Had  I  given 
the  remedy  to  all  the  boys,  I  should  probably  have  attributed 
to  it  the  cessation  of  the  epidemic." 

8.    Vaccinioj  or  Gaw-pox. 

Though  in  these  pages  we  aim  throughout  at  making  this 
work  as  practical  as  possible,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  now  from 
stepping  aside  a  little  out  of  our  beaten  track,  in  order  to  give 
the  student  some  idea  of  the  history  of  a  man  who  has  done 
more  probably  for  the  saving  of  human  life  than  any  discoverer 
of  ancient  or  modem  times:  we  allude  of  course  to  Jenner, 
whose  name  will  live  as  long  as  vaccination  is  practiced 
among  us. 

Edward  Jenner,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jenner,  vicar 
of  Berkley,  in  Gloucestershire,  was  bom  17  May,  1749.  While 
serving  his  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  a  surgeon  at  Sodbury, 
near  Bristol,  a  young  woman  came  to  the  house,  and  the  con* 
versation  happening  to  turn  upon  small-pox,  she  said,  ^^I 
cannot  take  the  disease,  for  I  have  had  the  cow-pox."  .This 
observation  made  a  great  impression  upon  Jenner's  mind,  but 
did  not  bear  fruit  for  some  years.  After  completing  his  pro- 
fessional education  in  London,  during  two  years  of  which  time 
he  resided  with  John  Hunter,  he  went  to  Berkley  to  practice; 
and  seems  often  to  have  thought  over  the  possibility  of  demon- 
strating the  preservative  powers  of  the  cow-pox  against  small- 
pox. It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  taken  his  Doctor's 
decree  at  St.  Andrews,  in  1792,  that  he  had  leisure  thoroughly 
to  mvesti^ate  the  subject ;  and  in  1795,  he  persuaded  fourteen 
persons  wno  had  previously  had  the  cow-pox  to  be  inoculated 
for  the  small-pox,  not  one  of  whom — ^as  he  had  hoped  and  anti- 
cipated— took  the  infection.  His  experiments  were  continued, 
and  in  1798  he  published  the  results  and  came  to  London. 
During  the  three  months  he  remained  in  town,  he  could  not 
induce  a  single  person  to  be  vaccinated;  and  the  paper  which 
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he  wrote  for  the  Royal  Society  was  declined  by  that  learned 
body.  After  he  returned  home,  Mr.  Gline  wrote  and  advised 
him  to  settle  in  London,  assuring  him  a  practice  of  10,0002.  a 
year.  Here  is  Jenner's  reply:  "It  is  very  clear,  from  your 
representation,  that  there  is  now  an  opening  in  town  for  any 
physician  whose  reputation  stood  fair  in  the  public  eye.  But 
here,  my  dear  friend,  is  the  rub.  Shall  I,  who,  even  in  the 
morning  of  my  days,  sought  the  lowly  and  sequestered  paths 
of  life — ^the  valley,  and  not  the  mountain — shall  I,  now  my 
evening  is  fast  approaching,  hold  myself  up  for  fortune  and  for 
fame?  Admitting  it  as  a  certainty  that  I  obtain  both,  what 
stock  shall  I  add  to  my  little  fund  of  happiness?  My  fortune 
with  what  flows  from  my  profession,  is  sufiicient  to  gratify  my 
wishes.  Indeed,  so  limited  is  my  ambition,  and  that  of  my 
nearest  connections,  that  were  I  precluded  from  future  prac- 
tice, I  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  all  I  want ;  and  as  for  fame, 
what  is^it? — a  ffilded  butt,  forever  pierced  with  the  arrows  of 
malignancy.  The  name  of  John  Hunter  stamps  this  observa- 
tion with  the  signature  of  truth."  However,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  Jenner  should  come  to  London  to  explain  his 
views.  He  did  so ;  he  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  profession 
and  the  public  that  he  had  indeed  been  entrusted  with  "the 
miehty  and  responsible  ofiice  of  shutting  one  of  the  great  gates 
of  human  death;"  and  his  triumph  was  ultimately  complete. 

In  1807,  Parliament  voted  Dr.  Jenner  30,0002.  as  a  reward 
for  his  discovery:  in  1808,  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 
was  formed:  in  1823,  Jenner  died:  in  1840,  a  Bill  passed  the 
legislature  for  the  extension  of  vaccination,  and  another  Bill 
declared  the  practice  of  inoculation  illegal:  in  1853,  compul- 
sory vaccination  was  first  established.  Subsequently  to  this  a 
statue  to  Jenner's  memory  was  erected  in  Trafalgar-square, 
but  this  was  allowed  to  remain  there  only  for  a  very  short  time, 
its  removal  to  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  being  thought  we 
suppose  by  some  very  wise  people  to  be  in  that  situation  more 
in  accord  with  Jenner's  earnest  longings  for  the  saving  of 
human  life  than  when  associated  as  it  was  with  the  statues  of 
men  whose  lives  were  spent  in  widely  different  occupations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Jenner's  discovery  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  mortality  from  small-pox,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  has 
also  in  a  still  more  remarkable  and  noteworthy  manner,  lessened 
the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  small- 
pox still  figures  high  in  our  Mortality  Tables,  and  is  propor- 
tionally as  fatal  now  as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation, especially  among  children.  Within  the  last  few  years 
^proficiency  in  vaccination  has  become  a  requirement  with  some 
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of  our  examining  boards,  it  is  important  therefore  on  this 
ground  also  that  the  student  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  characters  of  vaccinia. 

In  practicing  vaccination  it  is  better  to  use  recent  lymph, 
which  should  be  taken  from  vesicles  between  the  fifth  and  ninth 
days,  the  seventh  or  eighth  being  probably  the  best.  Three  or 
four  small  punctures  should  be  made  with  a  sharp  lancet  on 
either  arm,  and  the  vaccine  lymph  inserted  deep  enough  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  absorbing  surface  of  the  cutis  vera.  In 
private  practice  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  case 
of  girls,  as  an  eschar  is  usually  left  behind  in  the  site  of  each 
vesicle,  care  should  be  taken  to  perform  the  operation  suffi- 
ciently high  on  the  arm  for  these  not  to  be  seen  when  a  short- 
sleeve  dress  is  worn.  The  young  practitioner  who  forgets  this 
little  vanity  on  the  part  of  his  fair  patients  may  perhaps  be 
rather  unpleasantly  remembered  in  after-life. 

According  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  parents  and  guardians 
are  obliged  to  have  every  infant  vaccinated  within  three  months 
from  birth ;  unless,  indeed,  the  child's  state  of  health  renders 
it  necessary  to  postpone  the  operation.  It  is  also  enacted  that 
all  adults  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  or  who  have  not  had 
small-pox  shall  submit  to  this  operation. 

When  vaccination  has  been  successfully  performed  on  a 
healthy  child,  an  elevation  may  be  felt  over  the  puncture  on 
the  second  day,  accompanied  by  slight  redness ;  on  the  fifth,  a 
distinct  oval  or  circular  vesicle  is  formed,  having  an  elevated 
edge  and  a  depressed  centre ;  on  the  eighth  it  is  of  a  pearl 
colour,  and  is  distended  with  clear  lymph.  This  vesicle  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  cells,  by  the  walls  and  floor  of  which 
the  lymph  is  secreted.  An  inflamed  ring  or  areola  gradually 
forms  round  the  base  of  the  vesicle,  and  at  about  the  eleventn 
day  this  begins  to  fade ;  so  that  the  vesicle  acquires  a  brown 
colour,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  becomes  converted 
into  a  hard  round  scab.  This  falls  off  about  the  twenty-first 
day ;  leaving  a  circular,  depressed,  striated  cicatrix,  which  is 
usually  permanent  in  after-life. 

The  constitutional  disturbance  which  accompanies  vaccination 
is  generally  very  slight,  though  sometimes  it  is  severe  and  gives 
rise  to  a  good  deal  of  febrile  reaction :  about  the  eighth  day 
the  infant  is  rather  restless,  the  bowels  are  perhaps  confined, 
the  skin  is  hot,  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed.  These  symptoms 
however,  disappear  spontaneously  in  two  or  three  days. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Gustav 
Wertheim,  of  Vienna,  tending  to  show  that  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse  is  permanently  increased  by  the  process  of  vaccina- 
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tion.  Thus,  a  man  aged  thirty-eight,  and  a  woman  aged  thirty- 
nine,  neither  of  whom  had  suffered  from  small-pox,  were  vac- 
cinated for  the  first  time ;  the  pulse^  in  both  cases,  incr.eased 
in  frequency  up  to  the  sixth  day  after  vaccination,  when  it 
began  to  decline ;  but  it  never  declined — at  least  not  for  the 
four  months  during  which  the  observations  were  continued — as 
low  as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus.  For 
example,  before  vaccination  the  man's  pulse  was  on  an  average 
66 :  afterwards  the  average  was  78. 

With  regard  to  re-vaccination,  though  nothing  certain  is 
known  as  to  the  time  within  which  the  protective  influence  of  the 
vaccine  remains ;  yet,  if  due  care  be  taken  to  secure  purity  in 
the  lymph  employed,  it  would  be  well  to  advise  its  repetition 
at  the  period  of  puberty  ;  although  probably  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  vaccination  has  been  properly  performed  during 
infancy  it  may  not  be  really  necessary,  yet  in  some  instances 
the  protection  which  has  been  afforded  certainly  seems  to  die 
out,  and  hence  requires  renewal.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that 
re-vaccination  can  do  no  harm  ;  while  it  will,  doubtless,  increase 
the  patient's  feeling  of  security. 

When  small-pox  occurs  after  a  child  has  properly  taken  cow- 
pox,  as  it  sometimes  will,  the  disease  is  much  milder  and  shorter, 
IS  unaccompanied  by  secondary  fever,  and  is  less  likely  to  lead 
to  disfigurement  or  permanent  impairment  of  the  constitution ; 
hence  it  is  called  modified  small-pox.  But  the  protection  af- 
forded by  vaccination  is  within  a  fraction  as  great  as  that  given 
by  inoculation ;  while  the  former  is  unattenoed  by  any  danger, 
and  does  not — like  the  latter — tend  to  keep  alive  and  propa- 

fate  the  disease.  At  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Dr.  Balfour 
as  shown  that,  out  of  every  1000  boys  admitted  protected  by 
various  variola,  6*15,  and  out  of  every  1000  protected  by  vac- 
cination, 7*06  were  attacked  subsequently  by  small-pox  :  while 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  whereas  the  deaths  from  secondary 
small-pox  amounted  to  2*05  per  1000  of  those  attacked,  not 
one  fatal  case  occurred  in  those  affected  with  modified  variola. 
Moreover,  from  records  kept  at  the  Small-Pox  Hospital,  Mr. 
Marson  has  proved  that  the  mortality  from  small-pox  in  per- 
sons well  vaccinated,  and  having  more  than  two  ciatrices,  was 
less  than  1^  per  cent. ;  in  persons  reputed  to  be  vaccinated  not 
more  than  8  or  4  per  cent,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
not  more  than  7  under  unfavourable ;  while  the  mortality  of 
the  natural  small-pox  varied  from  20  to  35  per  cent. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  refer  to  some  objections  which  have 
been,  and  are  still,  urged  against  vaccination ;  one  of  these, 
indeed  the  principal  one,  is  that  it  is  a  means  by  which  various 
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contaminations  are  introduced  into  the  system.  For  ourselves 
we  are  convinced  that  this  objection  is  not  sustainable  bj  evi- 
dence which  can  be  relied  upon.  No  doubt  impuritj  in  the 
vaccine,  or  want  of  proper  cleanliness  in  the  instrument  used 
for  making  the  puncture,  or  other  carelessness  in  the  operation, 
may  lead  to  serious  consequences,  perhaps  even  to  syphilitic 
inoculation,  or  to  a  kind  of  pyaemic  condition. 

We  are  satisfied,  however,  from  what  has  recently  been 
written  on  this  subject,  that  most  of  the  fears  entertained  in 
re^rd  to  the  communicability  of  syphilis  by  vaccination,  as  of 
other  contagious  diseases,  and  especially  those  of  a  cutaneous 
character,  are  entirely  groundless,  so  far  as  concerns  the  evi- 
dence which  is  brought  forward  in  support  of  them.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  some  remarks  from  two 
very  able  papers  on  "The  Vaccination  Question,"  by  Dr. 
Anstie,  which  appeared  in  the  third  volume  of  The  Practitioner^ 
and  which  we  entirely  endorse.  First,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
septic  infection,  and  consequent  erysipelas  or  pyaemia.  Dr. 
Anstie,  while  admitting  this,  very  properly  replies  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  charge  it  to  vaccination  itself,  because  it  is  clearly 
the  result  of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  vaccinator, 
for  either  he  must  have  taken  lymph  from  a  child  actually  suf- 
fering from  acute  septic  disease ;  or  else  the  lymph  used  has 
undergone,  by  being  kept  too  long  or  kept  improperly,  more  or 
less  of  that  putrefactive  change  which  affects  all  animal  matters 
placed  in  such  circumstances ;  or  lastly  he  has  taken  the  lymph 
from  a  vesicle  which  had  already  become  a  pustule.  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  vaccino-syphilis,  not  only  does  he  quote  the 
report  of  Mr.  Simon  to  the  effect  that  539  medical  men  in 
answer  to  inquiries  denied  with  scarcely  an  exception  that 
syphilis  can  be  conveyed  as  a  true  result  of  vaccination,  but 
further,  "  the  direct  experiments  of  Cullerier  and  others,  on  the 
effects  of  intentional  admixture  of  syphilitic  matter  and  vaccine, 
and  of  the  vaccination  of  large  numbers  of  persons  with  vaccine 
matter  intentionally  taken  from  persons  suffering  with  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  added  positive  evidence  of  the  most  powerful 
kind  against  the  possibility  of  transmitting  syphilis  by  an  ordi- 
nary vaccination  with  lymph  taken  out  of  a  true  Jennerian 
vesicle." 

Evidence  such  and  so  weighty  as  this  ought  surely  to  satisfy 
the  most  incredulous  :  but  there  is  yet  one  other  fact  of  crush- 
ing weight,  viz.,  that  even  the  poison  of  small-pox,  one  of  the 
most  subtle  known  to  the  physician,  does  not  affect  the  lymph 
of  a  true  Jennerian  vesicle,  where  a  person  is  suffering  from 
small-pox  contracted  just  before  vaccination,  and  too  late  there- 
fore to  profit  by  its  protective  influence. 
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Admitting  then,  as  we  do,  the  possibility  of  some  contami- 
nation through  careless  vaccination,  we  ought  to  be  extremely 
careful,  first,  to  use  a  perfectly  clean  instrument  for  the  punc- 
tures, and  secondly,  to  take  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  carrying 
with  the  lymph  any  blood  or  other  secretion  from  the  person 
supplying  it.  If  these  rules  are  rigidly  observed,  vaccination 
is  unquestionably  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  human  race. 

The  best  means  of  preserving  vaccine  lymph  is  undoubtedly 
in  hermetically-sealed  glass  capillary  tubes.  It  may  be  kept 
pure  and  sweet  for  years  in  this  way,  and  it  is  probably  the 
only  really  safe  method ;  for  being  an  organic  product  it  is  of 
course  liable  to  decomposition  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  hence 
the  objection  to  glass  slides,  ivory  points,  lancets,  and  such  like. 
Where  convenient,  of  course  vaccinating  from  arm  to  arm  is 
the  best  and  most  certain  method. 

4.    Variola,  or  Small-pox, 

Variola,  or  small-pox,  may  be  defined  as  a  contagious  and  in- 
fectious fever ;  commencing  with  lassitude,  headache,  stupor, 
mental  depression,  rigors,  neat  of  skin,  vomiting,  and  pain  in 
the  back  and  loins ;  and  succeeded  on  the  third  day  by  an  erup- 
tion of  pimples,  which  in  the  course  of  a  week  inflame,  become 
vesicular,  and  finally  suppurate.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  similar  eruption  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
mouth ;  sometimes  by  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  subja- 
cent cellular  tissue;  and  occasionally,  by  affections  of  the 
nervous  system.  When  the  vomiting  and  pain  of  the  back  are 
violent,  they  are  generally  the  precursors  of  a  severe  form  of 
the  disease. 

The  period  of  incubation,  or  the  time  which  elapses  from  the 
hour  of  infection  to  the  establishment  of  the  fever  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  is  twelve  days ;  during  which  the 
patient's  health  is  apparently  unaffected.  When  however  the 
disease  is  received  into  the  system  by  inoculation,  seven  days 
only  elapse  between  the  reception  of  the  virus  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fever.  There  is  probably  no  contagion  so  powerful 
or  so  certain  as  that  of  small-pox  ;  and  the  period  when  trans- 
mission seems  most  likely  to  happen  is  during  the  suppurative 
stage.  As  a  rule,  the  susceptibility  of  the  constitution  to  the 
action  of  the  poison  is  exhausted  by  one  attack :  but  cases  of 
recurrent  small-pox  have  occurred,  though  they  are  extremely 
rare. 

The  peculiar  eruption  which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease 
alwavs  begins  to  show  itself  on  the  third  day  of  the  fever,  and 
usually  appears  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck  and  arms. 
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then  on  the  trunk,  and  lastly,  on  the  lower  extremities.  At 
first  the  eruption  consists  of  papules  which  gradually  ripen  into 
vesicles  and  then  into  pustules,  the  suppuration  being  usually 
complete  by  the  ninth  or  tenth  day,  at  which  time  the  pustules 
breaJc,  and  crusts  or  scabs  begin  to  form.  In  four  or  five  days 
more  these  scabs,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  fall  off. 

The  fever  of  small-pox  is  somewhat  remarkable  inasmuch  as 
it  remits  entirely  when  the  eruption  comes  out,  but  reappears 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  day  in  the  distinct  form  of  the 
disease,  and  on  the  eleventh  day  in  the  confluent  form.     • 

The  severity  of  small-pox  bears  an  almost  direct  relation  to 
the  quantity  of  eruption.  When  the  pustules  are  few,  they 
remain  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other;  when  very 
numerous,  they  run  together,  coalesce,  and  lose  their  regularly 
circumscribed  circular  form.  We  thus  have  a  division  of  this 
disease  into  two  varieties — namely,  variola  discreta  and  variola 
conjluens.  The  former  is  seldom  attended  with  danger;  the 
latter  is  never  free  from  it.  The  eruption  on  the  face  may  be 
of  the  confluent  form  while  it  is  scanty  elsewhere ;  and  in  such 
a  case  the  disease  is  termed  confluent.  Sometimes  the  pustules 
are  so  numerous  that  they  touch  each  other,  but  nevertheless 
do  not  coalesce ;  the  disease  has  then  been  described  as  of  the 
cohering  or  semieonfliient  form. 

In  variola  discreta^  the  eruption  at  first  is  papular,  but  on 
the  third  day  a  small  vesicle,  with  a  central  depression,  appears 
on  each  papule,  and  contains  some  thin  transparent  lymph ; 
around  which  an  inflamed  areola  forms.  About  the  fifth  day 
of  the  eruption,  or  the  eighth  of  the  disease,  the  vesicles  lose 
their  central  depression,  become  turgid,  and  hemispheroidal. 
Suppuration  has  by  this  time  occurred,  and  so  the  vesicles  have 
become  pustules,  which  contain  some  yellowish  matter.  A  pe- 
culiar disagreeable  odour  now  begins  to  emanate  from  the 
patient,  and  is  so  characteristic  that  when  once  smelt  it  can 
never  be  forgotten  ;  so  that  from  it  alone  the  disease  may  often 
be  diagnosed.  About  the  eighth  day  a  dark  spot  appears  on 
the  top  of  each  pustule,  the  cuticle  bursts,  the  matter  oozes  out, 
and  the  pustule  dries  into  a  scab.  In  about  four  or  six  days 
more  the  crusts  fall  off,  leaving  a  purplish-red  stain,  which  slowly 
fades  :  where  the  pustule  has  gone  so  deep  as  to  destroy  a  por- 
tion of  the  true  skin,  permanent  disfigurement  in  the  shape  of 
the  so-called  pitting  or  pock-mark — results. 

Variola  confluensj  being  a  more  serious  form  of  the  disease, 
is  usually  ushered  in  by  more  violent  fever,  with  greater  sick- 
ness, and  more  intense  pain  in  the  back,  than  in  the  discrete 
variety.     The  eruption  comes  out  earlier;  the  eyelids  swell,  so 
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that  by  the  fifth  day  the  patient  is  often  unable  to  see ;  the 
parotia  glands  are  affected ;  there  is  salivation  also ;  and  the 
limbs  swell.  The  vesicles  on  the  face  run  together  into  one 
bleb,  containing  a  thin  brownish  ichor ;  the  face  is  pale  and 
doughy.  The  vesicles  on  the  trunk  and  extremities,  though 
often  not  confluent,  have  no  areola,  and  are  pale.  On  the 
breaking  of  the  pustules,  large  black  or  brown  scabs  are  formed, 
exhaling  great  foetor ;  the  pulse  is  rapid ;  and  there  is  great 
debility  and  restlessness.  The  mucous  membranes  generally 
becon^e  involved ;  those  of  the  nose,  mouth,  larynx,  and  tra- 
chea are  the  seat  of  an  eruption ;  the  tongue  and  palate  are 
often  covered  with  vesicles ;  the  throat  is  very  sore ;  and  there 
is  difficulty  of  swallowing,  with  hoarseness,  dyspnoea,  and  cough ; 
the  glottis  sometimes  becomes  so  narrowed  that  suffocation  may 
ensue.  Delirium  frequently  occurs  ;  and  is  usually  of  the  low 
muttering  kind.  When  to  the  foregoing  symptoms  malig- 
nancy and  putrescency  are  added,  the  disease  becomes  what  is 
called  malignant  small-pox. 

The  principal  difference,  however,  between  variola  discreta 
and  variola  confluens  is  in  the  Becondary  fever ;  this  sets  in 
usually  about  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease  in  the  former,  and 
on  the  eleventh  day  in  the  latter.  In  variola  discreta  this 
secondary  fever  is  generally  but  very  slightly  marked;  the 
patient  being  merely  hot,  restless,  and  uncomfortable.  But  in 
variola  confluens,  the  fever  is  intense  and  perilous ;  the  pulse 
is  weak  and  rapid,  the  tongue  brown  and  dry,  there  is  great 

Erostration,  general  tremors,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  ecl- 
ipse of  the  features,  and  delirium.  Occasionally  the  fever 
proves  fatal  at  once,  the  system  appearing  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  virulence  of  the  poison.  In  all  cases  the  greatest  care 
and  the  most  attentive  nursing  will  be  required.  Should  any 
complications  arise,  such  as  erysipelas,  pnlebitis,  pneumonia, 
inflammation  of  the  urinary  organs,  ophthalmia,  &c.,  the  dan- 
ger will  of  course  be  very  much  increased. 

Diagnom, — Like  many  other  diseases,  when  once  it  is  fully 
developed  there  cannot  be  much  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  es- 
pecially if  the  case  be  a  severe  one  ;  but  in  the  milder  forms, 
and  in  the  earlier  stages,  there  is  oflen  room  for  doubt  and  oc- 
casion for  a  mistake.  Of  course,  if  there  be  any  epidemic  of 
small-pox  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  case  at  once  assumes  a 
suspicious  aspect,  even  in  its  earliest  symptoms.  In  general, 
the  doubt  will  be  as  to  whether  the  case  be  one  of  small-pox, 
measles,  or  scarlatina.  In  reference  to  these  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  the  vomiting  is  usuallv  much  more  severe  and  more 
protracted  in  the  former  than  in  either  of  the  latter,  but  there 
12 
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is  absennce  of  catarrhal  symptoms  characteristic  of  measles,  and 
of  sore  throat  which  characterizes  scarlatina.  The  severe  back- 
ache which  is  so  common  in  the  variola  of  adults  is  wanting  in 
children.  Convulsions  are  not  infrequent  in  the  beginning  of 
scarlatina,  and  are  occasionally  present  in  me^ules,  but  very 
seldom  in  small-pox.  Then,  as  regards  the  rash,  the  difference 
is  most  marked:  in  small-pox  it  is  distinctly  papular  from  the 
first,  and  soon  becomes  vesicular :  nothing  of  the  kind  occors 
with  either  of  the  others.  Of  course,  as  the  disease  advanoes, 
these  diversities  in  the  character  of  the  several  eruptions  are 
still  more  observable,  but  by  this  time  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

Profffions. — This  disease  is  seldom  fatal  to  young  people 
between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age :  it  is,  nowever,  very 
dangerous  to  infants  and  delicate  children.  The  more  conflu- 
ent the  eruption,  the  greater  the  danger ;  and  the  more  perfect 
the  maturation  of  the  pustules  on  the  fourth  day,  the  less  the 
danger.  The  more  abundant  the  eruption,  the  greater  the  dan- 
ger :  although,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  pustules  eliminate  the 
morbid  poison  existing  in  the  blood,  and  are  thus  essential  to 
the  cure,  yet  their  quantity  also  indicates  the  extent  to  which 
the  blood  has  been  poisoned,  and  is  consequently  in  a  certain 
rough  way  a  test  and  measure  of  the  danger  to  life.  Of  those 
who  die,  nearly  one-half  do  so  between  the  seventh  and  eleventli 
days  of  the  eruption.  Delirium,  a  suppression  of  the  perspir- 
ation, scanty  urine,  hematuria,  great  hoarseness,  a  sudden  sup- 
pression of  diarrhoea  when  present,  are  all  dangerous  symptoms : 
and  further,  the  formation  of  abscesses  or  sloughing  sores,  the 
occurrence  of  convulsions,  erysipelas,  or  of  other  complications, 
are  circumstances  which  increase  the  probability  of  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  small  pox,  as  of  the  other 
eruptive  fevers,  the  practitioner  must  not  attempt  too  much ; 
and  especially  must  he  endeavor  to  aid,  and  not  to  thwart, 
Nature.  There  are  three  principal  rules  which  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  : — 1.  To  moderate  the  fever,  when  it  is  vio- 
lent, by  salines,  mild  laxatives,  cooling  drinks,  and  cold  or 
tepid  sponging.  2.  To  support  the  vital  powers  when  they  fla^, 
by  so-called  stimulants,  nourishing  broths,  and  milk.  3.  To 
combat  any  complications  that  arise  with  great  caution ;  re- 
membering that  antiphlogistic  remedies  are  badly  borne  by  a 
system  already  prostrated  by  a  debilitating  blood  poison. 

Distinct  small-pox  requires  but  little  treatment ;  and  if  the 
young  patient  is  doing  well,  no  medicine  whatever  sh'ould  be 
given,  notwithstanding  the  wishes  of  the  parent  or  nurses  to  the 
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contrary.  We  say  this,  because  a  popular  belief  still  exists  in 
many  quarters,  that  dru^s  can  cut  short  this  affection ;  and 
that  at  any  rate  we  ought  to  do  something.  But  a  wise  prac- 
titioner will  be  contented  with  merely  ordering  a  plain,  unstim- 
ulating  r^imen ;  he  will  watch  the  child  to  detect  any  compli- 
cations which  may  rise  as  early  as  possible  ;  he  will  direct  the 
sick-room  to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  bed-linen  to  be  light  and 
often  changed,  treating  the  patient  in  this  way  very  di&rently 
to  what  was  formerly  the  rule  when  no  fresh  air  was  allowed 
to  come  near  the  patient  for  days,  and  when  he  was  kept 
smothered  almost  with  heavy  and  hot  clothing.  If  thirst  is 
complained  of,  plenty  of  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  lemon- 
ade, or  the  juice  of  ripe  subacid  fruits  may  be  given  with  ad- 
vantage. But  supposing  the  case  does  not  proceed  as  favoura- 
bly as  could  be  wished,  the  prominent  symptoms  must  then 
claim  attention.  Thus,  if  the  bowels  are  confined,  mild  vege- 
table purratives  may  be  administered ;  when  there  is  great  heat 
of  skin,  the  surface  should  be  sponged  every  three  or  lour  hours 
with  tepid  or  cold  water,  and  effervescing  salines  or  soda-water 
should  be  freely  given ;  where  there  is  great  irritability,  opiates 
in  very  small  doses  sometimes  act  beneficially :  Dover's  powder 
is  pernaps  the  best  form  in  which  to  give  an  opiate  :  when  the 
throat  is  affected,  emetics  and  gargles  of  sulphate  of  zinc — ^gr. 
6  to  water  fl.  oz.  1— or  of  the  compound  infusion  of  roses,  will 
afford  relief.  Should  the  maturation  of  the  pustules  go  on 
tardily,  good  broths  and  a  little  wine  and  water,  or  ammonia 
in  camphor  mixture,  will  be  called  for ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
condition  of  all  the  internal  orsans  must  be  carefully  looked  to. 
In  treating  the  secondary  fever,  we  ought  first  to  attend  to 
the  bowels;  if  there  be  much  irritability  sedatives  may  be 
given ;  the  system  should  be  supported  by  a  nourishing  but 
oigestible  diet,  such  as  strong  beef-tea,  milk,  the  yolk  of  one 
or  two  eggs  daily,  &c.  Sloughy  and  gangrenous  sores  will 
best  be  treated  by  the  application  of  poultices  or  fomentations ; 
by  the  liberal  administration  of  wine  and  brandy,  or  cordial 
medicines ;  and  when  they  occur  on  the  back  or  nates,  the 

Cirtient  should  be  placed  on  a  water  bed,  or  on  one  of  Hooper's 
rge  water-pillows. 

Occasionally  much  inconvenience  and  distress  and  even  in- 
jury arises  from  the  eyelids  becoming  very  inflamed,  a  good 
deid  of  matter  is  secreted,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  glued 
together  as  it  were,  so  that  the  eyes  can  hardly  be  opened. 
This  state  of  things  will  be  greatly  relieved  by  frequent  spong- 
ing with  warm  water,  and  by  the  occasional  use  of  an  astrin- 
gent coUyrium. 
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With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  pitting,  several  means  have 
been  recommended,  though  from  our  own  experience  we  doubt 
if  any  of  these  are  entitled  to  much  confidence.  The  agent 
which  we  have  found  most  successful  for  this  purpose  is  the 
calamine  cerate;  it  certainly  can  do  no  harm,  at  all  events, 
and  when  freely  applied  it  has  on  several  occasions  seemed  to 
answer  very  well.  Further  evidence  is  wanted  as  to  the  utility 
of  covering  the  face  with  gold-leaf  or  with  collodion,  or  with  mer- 
curial ointment,  or  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  with 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver;  all  these  and  many  others  have  been  vaunted  at  various 
times  as  remedies  of  great  value  for  this  particular  purpose, 
but  though  we  have  tried  some  of  them  the  results  have  cer- 
tainly not  been  very,  encouraging.  To  relieve  the  intolerable 
itchings  of  the  pustules,  they  m^y  be  smeared  with  the  cala^ 
mine  cerate  diluted  with  olive  oil,  or  with  cold  cream,  or,  what 
is  better,  with  the  carron  oil.  Further,  when  the  pustules  have 
burst,  some  dry  powder,  such  as  the  oxide  of  zinc,  or  powdered 
starch,  should  be  freely  applied,  to  absorb  the  matter. 

We  stated  that  one  of  the  three  rules  which  require  especi- 
ally to  be  observed  is  to  support  the  patient's  vital  power. 
This  ought  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  of  the 
confluent  variety,  and  pre-eminently  so  during  the  maturation 
of  the  pustules,  for  it  is  just  at  this  time  that  sudden  prostra- 
tion and  collapse  are  likely  to  ensue.  Against  this  danger  the 
greatest  care  and  watchfulness  are  required,  and  if  at  any  time 
me  pulse  becomes  quicker  and  feebler,  the  surface  pallid,  and 
the  pustules  assume  a  flabby,  half  empty  appearance,  if  at  the 
same  time  there  be  increased  restlessness  and  delirium,  then 
we  must  push  our  alcoholic  remedies  with  increased  vigour. 
This  rule  applies  not  to  any  one  period  but  throughout  the 
course  of  the  disease,  and  notably  also  whatever  symptoms  of  a 
typhoid  character  set  in. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  complications  which  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  small-pox,  these  are  to  be  met  and  treated  much  in 
the  same  way,  as  if  they  occurred  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  always  remembering,  however,  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  blood  poisoning  the  patient's  condition  is  essentially 
adynamic,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly. 

5.    Varicella^  or  Chicken-pox, 

Varicella,  or  chicken-pox,  is  a  comparativelv  trifling  com- 
plaint, almost  peculiar  to  infants  and  young  children.  Some 
authorities  hold  that  this  is  not  a  distinct  disease  but  a  kind 
of  modified  small-pox,  in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  extremely 
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mild,  and  hence  the  term  varicella.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  vericella  often  occurs  in  those  who  have  had  variola ;  that, 
moreover,  it  occurs  where  there  is  no  variola  about ;  and  that 
not  only  is  it  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  symptoms  which 
characterize  ordinary  small-pox,  even  in  its  milder  forms,  but 
in  its  results  also  it  differs  entirely  from  that  disease. 

As  regards  the  Symptoms,  it  may  be  noted  that  after  a  short 
incubation — probably  of  four  days — an  eruption  of  transparent 
vesicles  appears,  the  bases  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  very 
slight  inflammatory  blush.  The  eruption  ordinarily  commences 
on  the  shoulders  and  breast,  affects  the  scalp,  sometimes  spares 
the  face,  rarely  appears  on  the  lower  extremities,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  slight  pyrexia.  Dr.  Gregory  states  that  when 
the  vesicles  are  abundant,  the  body  presents  the  appearance  of 
havinff  been  exposed  to  a  momentary  shower  of  boiling  water, 
each  drop  of  which  has  produced  a  small  blister.  The  vesicles 
seldom  or  never  assume  a  confluent  form,  and  thus  it  differs 
from  small-pox,  even  as  regards  its  one  leading  feature — the 
eruption — moreover,  there  is  never  any  of  what  may  be  called 
the  papular  stage,  it  rises  at  once  into  vesicles,  and  is  unac- 
companied by  any  constitutional  disturbance;  sometimes, 
indeed,  there  a**e  literally  no  symptoms  whatever  beyond  the 
rash ;  the  child  does  not  feel  ill,  has  no  fever,  and  in  the  course 
of  about  five  or  six  days  the  eruption  fades  away  and  leaves  no 
mark  of  its  occurrence.  Sometimes  the  eruption  reappears 
after  having  died  away,  or  rather  fresh  vesicles  appear  as  the 
old  ones  fade,  and  this  may  go  on  for  some  time,  showing  still 
more  strongly  its  dissimilarity  to  smalUpox. 

There  are,  however,  occasional,  though  rare  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  where  the  child  is  more  or  less  ill  for  a  day  or  two, 
with  some  febrile  disturbance,  sickness,  quick  pulse,  and  hot 
skin;  after  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days  the  rash  appears 
rather  freely  scattered  over  the  body,  the  vesicles  having  a 
more  than  ordinarily  inflamed  base ;  but  there  is  no  central  de- 
pression, no  black  spot  on  the  scab  when  the  vesicle  dries  up, 
and  no  pitting  after  its  disappearance. 

Little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  l^reatmenty  for  next  to 
nothing  is  required ;  the  disease  is  so  innocuous  in  itself,  it  runs 
such  a  simple  course,  leads  to  no  complications,  and  gives  rise 
to  so  few  symptoms,  that  beyond  guarding  against  cold,  secur- 
ing regular  daily  and  proper  action  of  the  bowels,  and  prevent- 
ing the  child  from  scratching  or  irritating  the  skin  when  the 
vesicles  dry  and  scab  over,  no  other  precaution  need  be  taken, 
and  certainly  no  medicine  is  required. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DIATHETIC   DISEASES. 

General  Remarks. — Any  one  who  would  treat  successfully 
the  diseases  of  early  life  must  make  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  what  we  may  call  the  great  landmarks  of  the  pathology  of 
childhood — ^viz.,  the  constitutional  or  diathetic  diseases  or  t^i- 
dencies.  It  is  probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  children  we  are  callea  upon  to  treat,  exhibit  in 
some  form  or  other  unmistakable  eyidence  of  a  diathetic  taint, 
and  it  is,  moreover,  certain  that  these  diatheses  give  a  character 
to  all  other  diseases,  influencing  their  pathological  tendencies, 
controlling  and  modifying  the  symptoms,  requiring  much  vigi- 
lant watching,  and  necessitating  distinct  recognition  in  their 
management  and  treatment. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  confusion  seems  still  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  practitioners,  and  even  in  the  writings  of  many 
authorities,  as  to  the  similarity  or  identity  of  some  of  these 
conditions ;  though  they  are,  indeed,  entirely  distinct  in  their 
external  characters,  in  their  pathological  tendencies,  and  in 
their  therapeutical  indications.  Some  writers,  for  instance, 
still  regard  tuberculosis  and  scrofula,  or  struma  as  identical 
diseases,  and  they  make  use  of  the  terms  almost  as  if  they  were 
synonymous.  Yet,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  not  only  are 
they  not  identical,  but  in  many  respects  they  are  absolutely 
dissimilar,  and  to  some  extent  even  antagonistic.  Rachitis 
again  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  sort  of  scrofu- 
lous manifestation :  but  the  two  diseases  have  no  necessary 
connection,  either  may  exist  without  the  other,  and  though  they 
are  probably  often  associated,  they  certainly  are  not  identical. 

We  owe  more,  perhaps,  to  Sir  W.  Jenner  than  to  any  one 
else  for  clearly  marking  out  the  distinctive  features  of  these 
diathetic  diseases,  and  our  own  experience  so  entirely  agrees 
with  his  observations  in  the  LectureB  on  Rickets^  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  published  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  0-azette  for  1869,  that  we  shall  quote  freely  from 
them  in  the  following  paces. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  student  the  im- 
portance of  carefully  studying  these  diatheses,  they  are  at  the 
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root  of  most  of  the  diseases  of  children,  and  though  they  may 
in  some  cases  remain  for  awhile,  as  it  were,  in  a  latent  state  so 
long  as  the  child  preserves  a  fair  standard  of  health,  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  developed  so  soon  as  any  acute  illness  super- 
venes. It  is  on  this  account  that  we  so  earnestly  advocate  the 
supporting  plan  of  treating  the  acute  diseases  of  childhood, 
and  are  so  opposed  to  a  lowering  system  of  therapeutics,  for 
undoubtedly  the  best  safeguard  against  the  development  of 
diathetic  disease  is  the  maintenance  of  the  child's  strength. 
This  view  was  strongly  urged  in  a  paper  published  by  the  writer 
in  the  London  Meaical  Mevietv  for  April,  1863,  and  we  have 
had  ample  opportunities  since  of  confirming  that  opinion  :  we 
are,  therefore,  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we  then 
wrote ;  ^'  that  a  very  large  proportion  .of  the  deaths  which 
occur  in  early  life,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  are  due  mainlv 
to  some  diathetic  influence.  Doubtless  there  are  cases  in  which 
acute  inflammation  of  some  vital  part  speedily  cuts  short  life  in 
those  previouslv  healthy,  but  the  more  this  question  is  inquired 
into  the  more  frequently  will  it  be  noticed  that  the  interference, 
if  one  may  so  say,  with  the  natural  progress  of  the  disease  by 
constitutional  pecularity  (t.  e.  diathesis),  is  the  great  cause  of 
death." 

Now  a  diathesis  may  be  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  but 
as  regards  their  effects,  there  is  no  difference  between  these  two 
causes;  the  results  are  the  same,  and  they  have  the  same 
pathological  aflSnities.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  recognize  the  fact  of  the  possible  development 
of  a  diathesis  even  in  a  child  hitherto  perfectly  free  from  any 
such  taint,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  it  may  be  in  our  power,  in 
treating  acute  disease  in  children,  to  avert  such  a  calamitv. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  body 
is  the  most  fertile  soil,  so  to  say,  in  which  to  develop  diathetic 
disease.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  paper  just  referred  to : 
suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  child  in  perfect  health  is  severely 
attacked  with  measles,  he  is  fed  perhaps  on  a  low  slop  diet,  and 
gets  about  one-half  the  amount  of  nourishment  accorded  to  him 
in  health,  though  now  he  has  more  need  of  strength  to  resist 
the  evil  that  threatens  him ;  in  addition  to  this  he  is  dosed  with 
drugs  of  a  depressing  character,  such  as  are  recommended  by 
some  authorities ;  his  catarrhal  symptoms  are  met  with  nause- 
ating doses  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  mindererus,  nitre,  and 
the  like.  What  is  the  result  ?  He  gets  weaker  and  weaker, 
bronchitis  of  a  low  chronic  character  continues,  he  is  further 
nauseated  with  emetic  remedies,  and  finally,  when  it  is  too  late, 
it  is  discovered  that  tubercles  are  forming  and  being  deposited ; 
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or  strumous  glandular  enlargements  are  taking  place ;  or  his 
osseous  system  is  more  especially  affected,  and  whereas  before 
the  attack  he  could  run  and  play  about,  now  he  is  unable  to 
stand  alone,  he  droops  his  head,  his  back  becomes  curved,  and 
he  crawls  about  on  "  all  fours,"  a  helpless,  rickety  child.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  such  a  child  had  been  properly  fed,  and  his 
strength  supported  by  alcoholic  food  and  a  generally  tonic  plan 
of  treatment,  the  disease  would  almost  certainly  have  run  a 
much  shorter  course,  and  the  diathetic  development  would  have 
been  averted.  Now,  if  such  principles  should  guide  us  when  a 
diathesis  is  anticipated,  how  much  more  ought  they  to  influence 
us  when  such  is  known  to  exist  ?  We  cannot  then  be  too  care- 
ful, and  we  shall  best  guard  against  these  evils  by  being  fully 
alive  to  all  the  indications  of  the  diathetic  taint,  and  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  morbid  tendencies 
which  such  taints  are  likely  to  exhibit. 

There  are  four  distinct  types  of  diathesis — ^viz.,  the  scrofu- 
lous, the  tubercular,  the  rickety,  and  the  syphilitic ;  so  distinct 
are  these  in  their  external  aspects,  their  physiological  charac- 
teristics, and  their  pathological  tendencies,  that  they  seldom 
coexist  in  the  same  individual ;  indeed,  from  our  own  experi- 
ence we  believe  that  some  of  them  have  directly  antagonistic 
influences,  and  cannot  therefore  operate  in  the  same  organism — 
for  instance,  the  tubercular  and  the  strumous  we  have  never 
yet  seen  associated,  and  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  a  clear 
case  of  rickets  combined  with  tuberculosis.  Of  course  the 
syphilitic  may  occur  with  either  of  the  other  three,  though  in 
our  experience  it  is  more  commonly  associated  with  the  stru- 
mous variety;  while  the  rickety  and  the  strumous  seem  to 
have  a  less  diistant  relationship,  though  even  these  are  more 
often  met  with  separately. 

Another  point  which  shows  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  these  diatheses  is  this,  that  we  can,  knowing  the  peculiar 
pathological  affinities  of  each,  predicate  with  tolerable  accuracy 
what  course  any  given  case  of  acute  disease  is  likely  to  take. 
For  instance,  in  a  strumous  child,  inflammation  of  cellular 
tissue  is  much  more  likely  to  end  in  suppuration  and  abscess 
than  in  a  tubercular  subject,  and  this  applies  in  a  measure  to 
all  inflammations  in  strumous  children  ;  while,  in  a  tubercular 
child,  the  copious  deposition  of  lymph  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  in  its  inflammations ;  the  rickety  again  resembles  very 
closely  in  this  respect  the  strumous ;  while  the  syphilitic  has 
characters  peculiar  to  itself,  which  we  shall  presently  describe. 
Moreover,  the  strumous  child  is  more  liable  to  inflammations 
of  the  mucous  surfaces  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  while  the 
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tuberculous  child  is  subject  to  serous  inflammations  and  seldom 
has  any  glandular  diseases. 

We  have  now  said  suflScient  we  think  to  show  that  great 
differences  exist  in  these  several  diatheses,  and  that  they  nave 
important  clinical  bearings,  which  will  be  still  further  apparent 
when  each  is  studied  separately. 

I.    THE   SCROFULOUS   DIATHESIS. 

General  Characters. — Children  in  whom  the  scrofulous  dia- 
thesis is  fairly  marked  will  generally  be  found  to  present  the 
following  characteristics :  they  are  for  the  most  part,  though 
not  invariably,  of  pale  complexion,  with  fair  hair,  which  is  fre- 
quently long,  thick,  and  somewhat  coarse ;  the  skin  is  generally 
tnick  and  not  very  clear,  the  expression  more  or  less  dull  and 
heavy,  the  face  round,  plump,  and  rather  flabby,  but  the  cheeks 
rosy  and  fresh  looking,  with  too  much  rather  than  too  little 
colour ;  the  lips  are  thick,  especially  the  upper  one ;  the  teeth 
white,  but  soon  decaying ;  the  nose  large,  the  alse  thick,  and 
the  nostrils  open ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  full,  usually  pale, 
with  dilated  pupils ;  the  lower  jaw  is  broad,  and  large,  the 
abdomen  also  large,  and  has  a  feeling  of  fulness  and  hardness ; 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  generally  plainly  to  be  felt,  the  bones 
are  thick,  especially  the  ends  of  the  long  bones ;  the  whole 
body  is  gross  and  dull-looking,  the  flesh  soft,  flabby,  and  cold, 
the  temperament  phlegmatic,  and  the  intellectual  powers  are 
seldom  of  the  highest  order,  generally  very  much  the  reverse, 
notwithstanding  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  head. 

Scrofulous  children  are  remarkable  for  the  abundant  secretion 
of  their  mucous  surfaces ;  their  eyes  are  often  weak,  with  an 
evident  tendency  to  ophthalmia,  and  that  too  of  a  kind  so  pecu- 
liar as  to  have  received  the  specific  name  of  ^^  strumous  ;*'  there 
is  a  free  discharge  from  the  nose,  as  well  as  from  the  entire 
pulmonary  surface,  and  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  a  kind  of 
mucous  diarrhoea ;  though  at  the  same  time,  from  their  gene- 
rally torpid  character,  they  are  prone  to  constipation. 

Catises. — The  causes  which  have  been  most  frequently  assigned 
are,  hereditary  influence,  syphilis,  bad  air,  bad  food,  and  a  cold 
and  damp  atmosphere.  As  regards  hereditary  influence,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  poison  or  strumous  virus 
which  is  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  parents  to  their 
children,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
children  of  scrofulous  parents  are  more  liable  to  have  the 
disease  developed  in  them  than  the  children  of  healthy  parents : 
this  was  the  opinion  of  John  Hunter,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
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of  its  substantial  accuracy.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious. 

Many  authors  have  imagined  that  a  syphilitic  taint  in  either 
parent  will  induce  scrofula  in  their  offspring ;  while  some  have 
maintained  that  the  disease  is  only  a  degenerated  species  of 
syphilis.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  truth  in  either  of 
these  suppositions ;  scrofula  and  syphilis  being  very  different 
diseases,  quite  independent  the  one  of  the  other.  Neither  does 
the  development  of  struma  appear  to  be  influenced  by  climate 
or  temperature,  though  it  is  true  that  a  damp  atmosphere  ap- 
pears to  exercise  a  very  prejudicial  effect  in  scrofulous  subjects. 
But  it  is  to  diseased  nutrition  chiefly,  however  brought  about, 
that  we  may  refer  the  production  of  scrofula ;  and  it  is  to  in- 
sufficient, or  improper  food,  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of 
diseased  nutrition  are  due,  though  it  may  also  arise  from  breath- 
ing a  vitiated  atmosphere,  or  from  want  of  cleanliness  and 
healthy  exercise. 

Prevention. — There  are  four  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
prevention  of  scrofula,  two  of  these  have  reference  to  the 
parents,  the  others  to  the  children.  In  the  first  place,  though  this 
is  a  matter  which  scarcely  falls  within  our  province,  and  is  seldom 
subject  to  our  advice,  vet  it  is  most  important  to  obtain  well- 
assorted  marriages — ^that  is,  the  marriages  of  parties  in  sound 
health  and  vigour.  Secondly,  where  this  disease  exists  in  either 
or  both  of  the  parents,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain 
the  health  of  the  mother  during  the  period  of  utero-gestation. 
She  should  wear  warm  clothing,  take  regular  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  avoid  heated  rooms  and  late  hours,  and  have  a  plain 
nourishing  diet.  With  regard  to  the  child,  every  means  should 
be  taken  to  maintain  its  general  health,  and  to  counteract  the 
hereditary  influence  by  attention  to  the  food,  air,  clothing,  &c« 
If  the  mother  be  free  from  the  strumous  habit  she  may  suckle 
her  offspring,  but  if  otherwise,  a  young  and  healthy  nurse 
should  supply  her  place  in  this  respect.  At  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  months  the  child  should  be  weaned,  after  which  he  should 
be  fed  on  cow's  milk,  with  a  small  quantity  of  light  nutritious 
vegetable  food — such  as  arrowroot  or  corn-flour — and  a  little 
broth  may  be  given  on  alternate  days.  Dr.  Paris  strongly 
recommended  milk  impregnated  with  the  fat  of  mutton  suet, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  prepared  by  enclosing  the  suet  in  a 
muslin  bag,  and  then  simmering  it  with  the  nulk.  The  child 
should  be  warmly  clothed,  should  live  in  apartments  where  the 
ventilation  is  good,  have  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
once  daily  should  have  a  cold  sea-water  bath,  or  a  cold  bath 
with  bay-salt  dissolved  in  it.     Lastly,  in  cases  where  there  is 
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no  hereditary  predisposition,  ill-ventilated  and  damp  houses 
should  be  most  carefully  avoided ;  as  well  as  localities  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  unhealthy ;  for  the  rest,  the  observa- 
tions which  we  have  made  in  our  general  remarks  on  the  diathe- 
tic diseases  are  especially  applicable  to  this  form. 

We  have  already  alUuded  briefly  to  the  special  Pathological 
tendencies  exhibited  by  scrofulous  subjects.  They  are  peculiarly 
prone  to  inflammations  of  a  low  type,  with  a  marked  disposition 
to  suppuration,  and  this  with  special  reference  to  the  mucous 
surfaces,  pulmonary  and  gastro-intestinal.  In  their  cutane- 
ous diseases  also,  the  formation  of  pus  is  a  characteristic 
the  scrofulous  habit,  hence  vesicular  and  pustular  eruptions 
are  most  common,  presenting  thus  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
tubercular  diathesis,  which  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence 
of  papular  or  neurotic  eruptions.  The  eyes  of  scrofulous 
children  are  also  liable  to  a  specific  form  of  ophthalmia  which 
is  peculiar  to  this  diathesis,  and  is  characterized  by  great  intole- 
rance of  light,  pain,  and  a  profuse  watery  or  purulent  discharge. 
Diseases  of  bones,  with  caries  and  necrosis,  and  diseases  of  tne 
structures  about  joints,  especially  the  synovial  membranes,  and 
the  medullary  structure  of  bones,  are  also  very  common  in  the 
scrofulous  constitution.  Lastly,  the  lymphatic  slands  are  lia- 
ble to  inflammation  and  suppuration  on  very  slight  provocative 
causes:  this  appears  to  arise  from  the  glands  becoming  the 
seat  of  a  peculiar  deposit,  which  readily  takes  on  a  low  form 
of  inflammatory  action. 

TrecUment — An  account  of  the  superstitious  practices — 
touch  of  the  dead  felon's  hand,  the  drinking  out  of  human 
skulls,  the  various  pilgrimages,  and  the  Royal  touch — all  of 
which  were  formerly  performed  for  the  cure  of  scrofula,  would 
form  a  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  credulity,  but 
would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages  ;  we  shall  therefore  confine 
our  attention  to  those  agents  which  are  most  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  are  well  deserving  of  attention,  such  as  the  various 
E reparations  of  iodine,  cod-liver  oil,  the  muriates  of  baryta  and 
me,  &c.  Mercury,  in  all  its  forms,  was  formerly  administered 
in  cases  of  scrofula ;  it  certainly  does  not,  however,  possess  any 
peculiar  property  for  removing  this  disease ;  and  when  admin- 
istered so  as  to  lower  the  general  powers,  whether  by  profuse 
purging  or  by  salivation,  does  much  mischief.  When  combined 
with  other  medicines  in  small  occasional  doses,  as  an  alterative, 
it  is  often  beneficial,  especially  in  the  form  of  perchloride,  in 
small  doses — such  as  the  g^th  or  ^'^th  of  a  grain  twice  daily, 
with  the  extract  and  decoction  of  sarasparilla. — Vide  Formulae ; 
AUerativee.     Iodine  is  by  some  regarded  as  little  less  than  a 
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specific,  and  it  certainly  is  a  remedy  of  great  value.  The 
iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  doses  is  the  best  and  most  ex- 
tensively used  preparation ;  or  the  liquor  potassii  iodidi  com- 
positus  of  the  old  London  Pharmacopoeia,  in  doses  of  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm — according  to  the  child's  age — ^may  be 
employed.  The  use  of  the  iodo-bromated  mineral  waters,  espe- 
cially those  of  Kreuznach,  and  of  the  Woodhall  Spa  in  Lincoln- 
shire, is  often  attended  with  the  best  results.  The  latter  water 
is  exceedingly  valuable  in  all  forms  of  scrofulous  disease. 
When  appliea  externally,  as  an  ointment  or  as  a  paint,  to 
enlarged  glands,  &c.,  iocune  is  very  useful.  Lugol  also  recom- 
mends the  application  of  iodine  and  its  compounds  in  the  form 
of  baths :  and  when  associated  with  iron  or  quinine  or  zinc,  its 
efficacy  is  in  some  instances  increased.  Cod-liver  oil  (oleum 
morrhuse)  will  often  do  good  in  improving  the  nutrition  of 
strumous  patients.  It  requires  to  be  given  for  some  time, 
commencing  with  half  a  drachm  thrice  dauy,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing it  up  to  two  drachms  or  more. 

The  muriates  of  baryta  and  lime  have  been  much  extolled, 
but  on  insufficient  grounds ;  and  they  are  now  rarely  or  never 
used.  The  whole  class  of  tonic  medicines  have  been  recom- 
mended ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  quinine,  steel,  and  the 
mineral  acids  will  occasionally  be  found  very  useful. 

For  further  information  regarding  the  different  manifesta- 
tions of  scrofula  according  as  it  affects  particular  organs,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  several  chapters  which  treat  of  the 
organs  in  question.  The  object  of  this  section  is  merely  to 
point  out  the  general  features  of  the  diathesis,  and  to  show  by 
its  special  pathological  affinities  in  what  way  it  is  likely  to 
influence  other  morbid  states. 

II.    THE  TUBERCULAR    DIATHESIS. 

General  Character%. — The  principal  characteristics  of  the 
tubercular  diathesis  are  in  many  respects  the  direct  opposite  of 
those  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  strumous ;  for 
instance,  children  so  constituted  are  more  often  dark  than  fair, 
the  hair  is  exceedingly  fine  and  glossy,  not  over-abundant;  the 
skin  is  very  thin,  clear,  transparent,  and  highly  sensitive,  the 
veins  often  shining  through  and  giving  it  a  bluish  tint,  some- 
times, according  to  Dr.  Gee,  though  we  have  not  been  able  to 
verify  this  ourselves,  the  face  is  very  much  freckled,  and  he 
believes  that  in  London  at  all  events  this  sign  is  of  great  value. 
The  expression  is  usually  bright,  quick,  and  sharp ;  the  face 
somewhat  conical  and  Ions,  the  apex  of  the  cone  being  formed 
by  the  chin,  it  is  often  paJe,  and  the  lips  are  thin  and  disposed 
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to  be  florid ;  nose  sharp  and  long,  alee  of  nose  contracted ;  eyes 
bright,  frequently  dark,  and  pupils  often  widely  dilated ;  the 
lower  jaw  is  small  and  angular;  the  body  generally  slight, 
deficient  in  fat ;  the  bones  fine  and  hard,  ends  of  the  long  bones 
small ;  the  limbs  straight  and  thin,  the  abdomen  is  small  and 
contracted;  the  Ivmpathic  glands  can  sometimes,  but  not 
always,  be  felt,  and  are  generally  small  and  hard,  feeling  like 
shot  under  the  fingers.  Ossification,  including  dentition,  is 
Qsually  developed  early,  the  first  teeth  appearing  often  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  month,  the  nervous  system  is  exceed- 
ingly sensitive,  the  temperament  intellectual,  and  there  is 
marked  preponderance  of  nervous  phenomena,  the  child  being 
usually  in  advance  of  his  years. 

Causes. — The  principal  cause  of  the  tubercular  diathesis  is 
undoubtedly  hereditary  influence.  Few  facts  are  better  estab- 
lished in  pathology  than  the  hereditary  character  of  tuberculosis. 
But  the  dbease  may  also  be  acquired,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
children  may  be  born  of  decidedly  tuberculous  parents,  yet, 
though  possessing  some  of  the  characters  of  this  diathesis,  the 
disease  itself  may  never  be  fully  established.  Much  in  this 
respect  will  depend  upon  the  management  of  the  child,  and 
especially  on  the  treatment  he  receives  during  any  acute  dis- 
ease, for  should  his  vital  powers  be  diminished,  or  any  depress- 
ing system  of  therapeutics  be  adopted,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  latent  tendency  to  tuberculosis  will  speedily  show  itself. 
Indeed,  however  well  managed  in  this  and  other  respects,  it  is 
more  than  likely  that  such  a  result  would  follow  in  the  course 
of  any  severe  inflammation,  or  during  the  progress  of  fever. 
Good  hygienic  management  may  however  avert  this  tendency 
durine  the  period  of  childhood,  and  after  that  the  chances  are 
large^  in  favour  of  its  non-appearance. 

Sut  the  tubercular  diathesis  may  be  acquired  without  any 
hereditary  influence :  the  chief  causes  being  all  those  varying 
circumstances  connected  with  childhood  which  interfere  with 
the  proper  nutrition  and  development  of  the  body,  such  as  im- 
proper or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  insufficient  food, 
impure  air,  cold  and  damp  atmosphere,  and  unhealthy  situa- 
tions. Besides  these  certain  diseases  may  also  determine  tuber- 
culosis when  by  their  chronic  character  they  gradually  exhaust 
the  vital  powers ;  this  happens  in  the  case  of  chronic  bronchitis 
after  measles,  in  obstinate  whooping  cough,  in  low  febrile  con- 
ditions, in  pneumonia  occasionally,  in  chronic  diarrhoea  such  as 
sometimes  accompanies  dentition — in  short,  it  may  supervene 
on  any  disease  which  undermines  the  child's  strength. 

From  recent  observations  and  experiments  by  Drs.  Wilson 
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Fox,  Andrew  Clark,  and  others,  it  seems  probable  that  a  dis- 
ease having  at  any  rate  most  of  the  external  characters  of 
tuberculosis  may  be  produced  by  direct  inoculation  either  with 
tubercular  matter  or  with  some  non-tubercular  material.     The 

Siestion  is,  however,  interesting  rather  pathologically  than 
inically,  and  need  not  be  considered  further  in  this  place, 
as  at  present  at  all  events  it  does  not  possess  any  practical 
interest 

The  Symptoms  of  the  tubercular  diathesis  are  in  the  main  to 
be  found  in  those  general  characters  which  we  have  already 
detailed,  and  if  any  good  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  treatment 
it  must  be  through  the  recognition  of  those  symptoms;  of 
course  as  the  disease  develops  in  particular  organs,  other 
symptoms  of  an  acute  or  chronic  character  may  arise,  and  they 
will  for  the  most  part  take  their  shape  according  to  the  organ 
affected.  Previous  to  this,  and  while  the  mischief  is,  as  it 
were,  latent,  the  child  ^ives  indications  of  failing  health,  he 
loses  flesh  and  colour,  his  muscles  become  flabby,  and  he  is 
listless,  dull,  and  peevish,  without  either  spirit  or  energy ;  at 
night-time  he  is  often  thirsty  and  somewhat  feverish,  with  a 
quick  pulse,  and  a  dry,  hot  skin :  sometimes  the  temperature 
will  rise  to  as  high  as  105°  and  upwards  at  night,  at  other 
times,  and  within  a  few  hours,  it  will  fall  to  98°.  This  com- 
paratively sudden  and  causeless  rise  and  fall  in  temperature, 
with  other  feverish  indications,  always  attracts  attention  and 
ouffht  to  excite  suspicion.  When  this  occurs,  the  appetite 
fails,  the  tonsue  is  loul,  the  breath  often  offensive,  and  the 
bowels  disturbed  by  mucous  evacuations,  now  very  much  re- 
laxed, now  confined,  but  in  either  case  the  evacuations  are 
fetid  and  usually  pale.  There  may  then  be  slight  cough,  with 
hurried  respiration,  or  symptoms  of  catarrh  may  arise,  and 
henceforward,  when  the  general  symptoms  have  become  so 
marked,  and  when  further  there  are  present  the  peculiar 
outward  manifestations  of  the  diathetic  state  which  we  have 
already  described,  the  disease  is  pretty  sure  soon  to  attack 
some  one  organ,  and  then  the  symptoms  will  point  directly  to 
it ;  it  may  be  the  head,  the  chest,  or  the  intestinal  canal. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  shape  of  the  chest  in 
tubercular  subjects  to  which  it  may  be  well  here  to  allude,  in 
order  that  by  their  recognition  we  may  be  upon  our  guard 
against  what  they  indicate.  They  were,  we  believe,  first 
pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Jenner,  and  all  were  by  him 
ascribed  to  the  smallness  of  the  lung,  which  there  is  no  doubt 
very  commonly  exists  in  tuberculous  children  : — 1.  The  long, 
almost  circular,  thorax.     2.   The  long  thorax,  with  narrow 
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antero-posterior  diameter.  3.  The  long  pigeon-breasted  thorax. 
The  two  former  are  produced  by  gradually  increasing  obliquity* 
of  the  ribs  from  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs,  the  first  four  inter- 
costal spaces  are  widened,  the  last  four  narrowed,  and  the 
{'unction  of  the  four  middle  ribs  with  their  corresponding  carti- 
ages  is  marked  by  an  acute  ansle,  ^'  the  ribs  passing  down- 
wards, the  cartilages  upwards,"  thus,  though  the  thorax  is  a 
good  deal  lengthened,  its  capacity  is  diminished.  The  third 
variety  of  thorax  is  brought  about  by  frequent  attacks  of 
catarrn  or  bronchitis,  and  it  differs  from  the  pigeon-breast  of 
rickets  in  this  respect,  that  in  the  former  the  deformity  in 
question  is  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  while  the 
upper  part  is  rather  flattened ;  in  the  latter  (the  rickety)  the 
deiormity  extends  as  high  as  the  second  rib. 

As  regards  Diagnosis,  this  is  not  generally  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty,  at  least  not  in  the  more  chronic  forms,  if  the  case  be 
carefully  watched ;  but  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  diagnose 
a  case  at  first  sight  unless  the  general  aspect  of  the  child  is 
well  and  distinctively  marked.  In  the  acute  variety  the  symp- 
toms are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  fever,  and  the 
diagnosis  is  proportionally  difficult.  In  the  chronic  form  of 
tuberculosis  we  should  probably  find  most  of  the  characteristics 
above  detailed,  and  our  opinion  would  be  materially  influenced 
by  the  previous  history  of  the  child  and  of  his  family.  Steady 
decline  in  strength  and  vigour,  loss  of  flesh  and  appetite,  irre- 
gular attacks  of  feverishness,  and,  above  all,  sb  Dr.  Ringer  has 
pointed  out,  a  persistent  rise  of  temperature,  these,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  points  before  mentioned,  would  afford  very  strong 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  disease  in  question.  In  reference 
to  temperature  Dr.  Ringer  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  '^  there 
is  probably  a  continuea  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the 
body  in  all  cases  in  which  a  deposition  of  tubercle  is  taking 
place  in  any  of  its  organs ;"  and  he  adds,  that  ^'  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  tuberculosis 
and  tuberculization,"  our  own  experience  however  does  not 
warrant  this  belief.  In  any  recent  case,  where  the  symptoms 
we  have  mentioned  have  not  had  time  to  develop,  it  will  be 
better  not  to  give  a  positive  opinion,  but  to  watch  the  case  for 
awhile,  and  graduallv,  with  a  rapidity  in  proportion  to  the 
severity  of  the  case,  features  will  come  out  which  do  not  admit 
of  much  doubt,  even  though  there  be  no  particular  localization 
of  the  disease. 

As  in  the  case  of  scrofulosis  so  in  tuberculosis,  there  are 
peculiarities  of  Pathological  tendencies  which  mark  this  dia- 
thesis and  which  it  is  important  that  we  should  know,  both  in 
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regard  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  Thus,  inflammations  of 
the  serous  surfoces  are  common  in  tuberculosis,  of  the  mucous 
in  scrofula.  The  effusion  of  lymph  and  serum  is  common  in 
the  former,  suppuration  in  the  latter.  Papular  and  neurotic 
skin  affections  occur  very  frequently  in  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis ;  vesicular,  an<^  still  more,  pustular  eruptions  character- 
ize scrofulosis.  But  further,  fatty  degeneration  attacks  the 
liver  and  kidney  in  tubercular  children,  and  a  peculiar  deposit, 
tubercle,  occurs  in  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  but  especially 
in  the  lungs,  bronchial,  mesenteric,  and  lymphatic  glands, 
brain  or  meninges,  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  peritoneum,  kid- 
neys, and  suprarenal  capsules,  pleura,  larynx,  stomach,  spinal 
cord  and  skin.  These  several  parts  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  most  frequently  involved.  The  skin 
is  placed  last,  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  tubercle  in 
the  skin  is  not  nearly  so  uncommon  as  is  supposed,  the  disease 
being,  in  fact,  often  overlooked,  or  mistaken  for  some  other 
deposit ;  when,  however,  it  does  occur,  it  is  always  an  indica- 
tion of  a  very  severe  constitutional  taint,  and  should  excite  the 
gravest  anxiety :  it  seems  to  be  most  frequent  in  very  young 
children. 

A  complete  description  of  the  Morbid  anatomy  of  tubercu- 
losis would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  or  than  is 
necessary,  in  a  work  of  this  kind ;  but  we  may  state  briefly 
that  the  deposit  which  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  dis- 
ease is  of  two  kinds — viz.,  grey  and  yellow  tubercle.  By  some 
it  is  supposed  that  these  two  varieties  merely  represent  two 
stages  of  the  same  disease.  Rokitansky  maintains  that  they 
are  always  different  substances ;  and  that  although  they  often 
coexist  in  the  same  lung,  yet  that  they  never  become  trans- 
formed the  one  into  the  other.  More  recent  observation,  how- 
ever, tends  rather  to  the  opposite  view,  and  to  prove  that  the 
grey  granulations  are  those  which  are  first  deposited,  that  these 
subsequently  become  whitish,  and  finally  yellow,  by  a  process 
of  degeneration,  for  both  of  these  varieties  are  not  unfrequently 
found  to  coexist  in  the  same  lung.  The  only,  or  rather  the 
chief,  difference  between  these  two  deposits  appears  to  be  in 
the  amount  of  fat  which  they  contain,  and  which  is  much  greater 
in  the  yellow  than  in  the  grey  variety.  Sometimes  we  may 
meet  with  specimens  in  which  the  processs  of  transformation 
from  the  grey  to  the  yellow  is  actually  visible,  the  yellow  spot 
beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  granulation  and  gradually  ex- 
tending till  the  colour  is  completely  changed  from  grey  to 
yellow.  Certainly  this  change  occurs  sometimes,  though  it  may 
not  do  so  in  all.     When  the  tubercle  softens  the  change  begins 
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usually  in  the  centre:  but  sometimes  the  opposite  of  this  occurs, 
the  animal  or  organic  parts  are  absorbed,  shrinking  takes  place, 
earthy  matter  is  deposited  or  is  left  after  the  absorption  of  the 
organic  material,  and  what  is  called  cretification  is  the  result — 
the  tubercle  being  represented  years  afterwards  by  a  little  mass 
of  chalky  matter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the 
minute  structures  of  both  are  essentially  similar.  When  the 
deposit  occurs  in  the  luns  it  is  at  first  in  distinct  and  separate 
granulations,  but  these  afterwards  coalesce  and  form  masses  of 
various  sizes,  which  subsequently  undergo  the  processes  of 
softening  and  breaking  down. 

Of  course  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to 
the  mode  of  formation  or  deposition  and  the  nature  of  tubercle. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation,  and  that  to  which  many  authori- 
ties—as  Lebert,  Ancell,  and  Dr.  John  Hughes  Bennett — sub- 
scribe, is  that  it  consists  of  an  exudation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
presenting  marked  differences  from  the  simple  or  inflammatory 
exudation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cancerous  exudation  on  the 
other.  As  the  blood  is  of  course  dependent  for  its  constitution 
on  the  results  of  the  primary  digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
on  the  secondary  digestion  in  the  tissues,  and  on  the  healthy 
performance  of  the  function  of  respiration,  so  we  must  a^ree 
with  Pr.  Bennett  that  the  causes  of  the  tubercular  exudation, 
are  to  be  sought  in  the  circumstances  which  operate  on,  or 
influence  those  results.  In  his  work  On  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis^  he  says — "  The  succes- 
sive changes  which  occur  for  the  purposes  of  assimilation  in  the 
healthy  economy  may  be  shortly  enumerated  as  follows: — 1st. 
Introduction  into  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  of  organic 
matter.  2d.  Its  transformation  by  the  process  of  digestion 
into  albuminous  and  oily  compounds :  this  process  is  chemical. 
3d.  The  imbibition  of  these  tnrough  the  mucous  membrane  in 
a  fluid  state,  and  their  union  in  the  termini  of  the  villi  and 
lacteals  to  form  elementary  molecules :  this  process  is  physical. 
4th*.  The  transformation  of  these,  first  into  chyle  corpuscles, 
and  secondly,  into  those  of  the  blood,  through  the  agency  of 
the  lymphatic  glandular  system :  which  is  a  vital  process.  It 
is  from  this  fluid,  still  further  elaborated  in  numerous  ways, 
that  the  nutritive  materials  of  the  tissues  are  derived ;  so  that 
it  must  be  evident  if  the  flrst  steps  of  the  process  are  imper- 
fectly performed  the  subsequent  ones  must  also  be  interfered 
with.  Hence  we  can  readily  comprehend  how  an  improper 
quantity  or  quality  of  food,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  the 
elementary  nutritive  molecules,  must  impede  nutrition." 

From  the  chemical  analysis  of  tubercle,  it  would  appear  to 
13 
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consist  of  animal  matter — ^principally  albumen,  and  certain 
earthy  salts— H^hiefly  the  insoluble  phosphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  the  soluble  salts  of  soda. 

In  pulmonary  phthisis,  the  tubercular  deposit  takes  place  in 
the  areolar  tissue  between  the  air-cells,  in  the  air-cells  them- 
selves, and  in  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  communicating  with 
them ;  and  wherever  a  speck  of  this  matter  is  deposited  from 
the  blood,  it  continues  to  increase  by  constant  addition.  In 
its  hard  state  it  is  called  crude  tubercle ;  and  it  is  in  this  con- 
dition that  it  is  generally  found  in  children  dying  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  cavities  being  comparatively  rarely  formed  in  the 
lungs  in  early  life.  After  a  time,  inflammation  arises  in  the 
pulmonarv  substance  surrounding  the  deposit;  suppuration 
occurs ;  the  tubercular  matter  softens  and  breaks  down,  and  at 
length  is  gradually  expelled  through  the  bronchi,  trachea,  and 
mouth,  leaving  cavities  or  excavations  of  various  si  zes.  Sometimes 
these  cavities  close  and  heal ;  more  frequently  tubercular  matter 
continues  to  be  deposited  on  their  sides,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  lungs,  until  these  organs  become  diseased  to  an  extent 
incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  life. 

For  the  fuller  consideration  of  the  subject  of  tuberculosis, 
as  aiTecting  particular  parts  or  organs,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  various  Sections  on  Phtkimy  Tubercular  MeningitiBy .  Tabe% 
Meseniericay  &c.,  &c. 

Now,  as  to  Treatment.  The  management  of  the  tubercular 
diseases  of  particular  parts  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  several 
chapters  relating  to  those  subjects,  our  remarks  here  will,  there- 
fore, have  reference  chiefly  to  the  general  or  constitutional  re- 
3uirements  of  the  tubercular  diathesis,  apart  from  any  local 
eveloproent  of  it.  And  flrst  of  all  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  much  may  be  done  by  general  hygienic  management  to 
prevent  the  disease  manifesting  itself.  Of  course  children 
ought  not  to  be  nursed  by  tubercular  mothers,  and  the  utmost 
care  will  be  necessary  in  the  feeding  and  training  of  a  child 
who  is  known  to  have  a  tubercular  tendency.  Mal-nutritiofi  is 
so  largely  concerned  in  the  causation  of  diathetic  diseases,  that 
we  can  only  hope  to  avert  them  by  the  strictest  attention  to 
regimen  in  diet,  clothing,  and  general  habit  of  life.  Above  all, 
purity  in  the  air  respired,  and  freedom  from  dampness,  are 
absolutely  necessary,  cold  is  of  far  less  moment  than  dampness. 
Dr.  Buchanan  has  shown  that  one  form  of  tubercular  deposition 
— viz.,  in  the  lungs — is  very  much  more  frequent  in  low  and 
damp  situations  than  in  higher  and  drier  regions,  and  Dr. 
Weber  has  recently  adduced  some  evidence  showing  that  re- 
moval to  highly  elevated  localities  is  singularly  advantageous  in 
a  therapeutical  point  of  view. 
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Next  to  the  providing  of  pure  and  dry  air,  a  carefully  regu- 
lated diet,  moderate  exercise,  and  suitable  clothing,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  prevent  anything  like  fatigue,  and  to  avoid 
every  tax  upon  the  child's  strength :  to  maintain  the  latter  in 
aa  efficient  state,  some  alcoholic  food  is,  if  not  necessary,  at 
least  desirable,  a  little  tent  wine  once  or  twice  a  day  is  gene- 
rally borne  well  and  does  good  service. 

As  regards  medicines ;  one  of  the  most  important  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  the  therapeutics  of  tuberculosis  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  organs.  Generally  these  are  exceedingly 
sensitive  and  very  likely  to  be  disordered.  The  most  frequent 
state  being  one  of  relaxation.  For  this,  the  combination  of 
sedatives,  of  which  chlorodvne,  the  liquid  extract  of  opium,  and 
henbane,  are  the  best,  with  alkalies ;  and,  when  there  is  much 
mucus  in  the  evAcuAtions,  astringents,  especially  kino,  krameria, 
and  logwood ;  the  compound  chalk  powder  with  opium,  or  the 
compound  kino  powder  with  opium,  are  valuable  as  combining 
all  these  three  requisites.  Further,  notwithstanding  the  Report 
recently  publishad  as  to  the  action  of  mercury,  we  must  say 
that  where  the  motions  continue  pale  in  colour,  aad  too  frequent, 
great  benefit  will  result  from  the  employment  of  a  dose  or  two 
of  gray  powder. 

As  soon  as  the  bowels  are  restored  to  a  normal  state,  the 
remedy  of  greatest  value  is  cod-liver  oil,  especially  the  etherized 
yariety,  and  fortunately  children  take  this  not  only  without 
any  difficulty,  but  often  with  apparent  relish.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  give  this  immediately  after  £ood,  remembering 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  function  of  the  stozoach  to  digest  fats, 
and  that  if  oil  be  taken  into  an  empty  stomach  it  is  very  apt  to 
remain  there  undigested  and  so  disagree :  whereas  if  taken  with 
food  its  digestion  is  partly  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  saliirary 
secretion,  and  is  completed  by  that  of  the  pancreas  further  on. 
Cream  may  be  taken  when  the  oil  disagrees,  and  milk,  bacon 
and  fat  things  generally  will  do  good.  Dr.  Fuller  racommends 
sugar  as  of  use  in  these  cases,  glycerin  also  has  been  advo- 
cated, especially  by  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  but  though  we  have 
often  tried  it,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  seen  much  good  re- 
sult from  it.  The  pancreatic  emulsion  has  also  been  strongly 
recommended,  but  we  have  had  no  experience  of  it.  Dr. 
Buchanan,  who  is  a  most  careful  and  accurate  observer,  has 
urged  the  use  of  the  citrate  of  potash  in  tuberculosis  afibctiiig 
the  lungs,  and  states  that  he  has  seen  ^eat  and  permanent 
benefit  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks.  Tonies  are  of  course 
of  signal  service,  and  especially  those  of  the  chalybeate  class, 
of  which  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  or  the  peracetate,  are 
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perhaps  the  best.     Other  remedies  will  be  found  detailed  under 
the  heads  of  the  various  tubercular  diseases. 

ni.   THE   RACHITIC   DIATHESIS. 

The  third  form  of  diathesis  which  we  have  to  consider  is  the 
rachitic ;  and,  like  the  other  two  which  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed, it  is  distinguished  by  certain  external  characteristics, 
and  possesses  some  very  clearly  defined  pathological  tenden- 
cies. 

General  Characters. — Supposing  the  disease  to  be  well-estab- 
lished, one  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  us  in  examining  a 
rickety  child  is  the  condition  of  the  osseous  system  as  revealed 
by  its  outward  form ;  this  is  observable  both  as  regards  the 
snape  of  the  face,  of  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the  extremities, 
but  especially  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  face  is  generally  fat 
and  plump,  but  broad,  rather  disposed  to  be  square,  particularly 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  the  head  is  somewhat  large,  flat,  and  square, 
with  the  fontanelles  wide  open,  long  after  the  time  when  they 
ought  to  be  closed,  the  superficial  veins  are  very  prominent. 
The  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  face,  and  the  condition  of  the 
cranial  bones,  in  rickets  and  tuberculosis  is  very  marked :  in 
rickets  the  face  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  more  or  less  square  and 
plump,  the  ossification  of  the  cranial  bones  being  so  retarded 
that  the  fontanelles  are  often  not  closed  even  as  late  as  the 
fourth  year  ;  while  in  tuberculosis  the  face  is  conical,  very  thin 
and  pointed  at  its  lower  part,  the  ossification  of  the  cranial 
bones  being  prematurely  complete.  The  chest  is  usually  some- 
what flattened  from  back  to  front,  wide  from  side  to  side,  and 
having  a  deep  groove  on  each  side  in  front,  from  the  first  to  the 
tenth  rib,  just  where  their  cartilages  join  the  ribs.  Lastly,  it 
will  be  noticed,  that  the  limbs,  especially  the  lower  pair,  are 
more  or  less  curved,  either  laterally  or  anteriorly,  and  the  ends 
of  these  long  bones  are  thickened.  Occasionally  the  spine  is 
more  or  less  curved. 

In  addition  to  these  peculiarities  of  outward  form,  rickety 
children  are  usually  feeble  both  in  muscular  power  and  in  men- 
tal capacity,  and  are  generally  wanting  in  vigor;  they  are 
short  of  stature,  have  a  muddy,  pasty  look,  and  a  thick  skin, 
which  is  very  often  hairy.  From  the  defect  in  the  process  of 
ossification,  which  is,  indeed,  the  very  essence  of  the  disease, 
they  cut  their  teeth  late,  and  are  a  long  time  before  they  can 
either  stand  or  walk. 

Such  are  the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  a  well-marked 
case  of  rickets,  but  there  are  many  other  indications  of  the 
existence  of  this  disease,  which  we  may  note  under  the  head  of 
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SymptofM. — Considering  that  this  affection,  like  the  other 
diathetic  diseases,  has  its  origin  in  mal-nutrition,  it  will  of 
coarse  be  anticipated  that  the  earliest  symptoms  have  reference 
to  this  as  a  cause,  and  though  there  may  be,  and  usually  are, 
the  general  indications  of  failing  health,  even  as  early  as  the 
sixth  month,  there  is  nothing  distinctive  about  the  symptoms 
at  this  period,  the  child  is  dull,  languid,  and  without  spirit, 
having  but  little  appetite,  a  moderate,  degree  of  thirst,  and  a 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  the  motions  being  extremely  offensive 
and  dirty  looking,  the  flesh  loses  its  tone  and  becomes  flabby, 
the  skin  is  muddy  looking,  and  disposed  to  perspiration,  which 
is  very  marked  at  night,  especially  as  regards  the  head,  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk ;  in  very  decided  cases  this  symptom 
immediately  attracts  attention,  so  excessive  is  the  perspiration, 
that  it  literally  streams  off  the  child  as  he  sleeps,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  lower  limbs  are 
hot  and  dry.  At  this  time  the  child  will  constantly  kick  off 
the  bedclothes  even  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  when  lifted  or 
moved  about  he  seems  to  be  in  pain,  for  he  cries  on  being 
touched  and  is  apparently  tender  all  over.  When  these  symp- 
toms assume  a  definite  form,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  the  observer  as  to  what  is  the  nature  of  the  ail- 
ment ;  nor  will  he  remain  long  in  ignorance,  for  the  indications 
of  defective  ossification  are  soon  apparent.  The  teeth,  for  in- 
stance, appear  very  tardily,  the  first  not  being  cut  sometimes 
till  the  completion  of  the  year,  or  even  later,  and  the  rest  ap- 
pearing at  long  intervals.  The  anterior  fontanelle  is  wide  open 
as  late  sometimes  as  the  third  year,  and  the  bones  of  the  chest 
and  extremities  are  in  the  condition  already  described. 

The  muscular  power  of  the  child  is  very  much  below  par, 
indeed,  to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried,  that  the  little  sufferer 
is  reduced  sometimes  to  a  state  of  perfect  helplessness,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  the  muscles  appear  to  retain  their 
normal  size  and  form.  Under  the  microscope,  however,  the 
muscular  fibre  is  found  to  be  pale,  almost  transparent,  and 
structureless,  but  without  any  fatty  degeneration  being  visible  ; 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  because  in  some  other  diseases, 
as  for  instance  in  tuberculosis,  the  muscles  may  be  so  reduced 
as  to  be  scarcely  more  than  half  their  normal  size,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  child  is  able  to  move  about  almost  as  actively  as 
before. 

In  mental  capacity  the  rickety  child  is  far  below  the  average, 
though  he  never  presents  any  appearance  of  idiocy.  ''  Their 
mental  like  their  muscular  power  is  not  merely  slowly  dcvel- 
oped|  but  it  retrogrades  as  the  rickety  diathesis  progresses. 
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The  general  aspect  of  the  rickety  child  is  so  peculiar,  that 
when  the  crooked  limbs,  the  large  joints,  and  the  deformed 
thorax  are  concealed,  you  may  even  detect  its  ailment  at  a 
glance.  Its  square  face,  its  prominent  forehead,  its  want  of 
colour,  its  large,  staring,  and  yet  mild  eyes,  its  placid  expres- 
sion, and  its  want  of  power  to  support  itself,  like  other  chil- 
dren of  its  age,  on  its  mother's  arm,  all  conspire  to  form  a 
picture  which  nas  not  its  like  in  the  gallery  of  sick  children." 
(Jenner.) 

We  have  said  that  as  a  rule,  the  rickety  child  is  plump  and 
apparently  well  nourished,  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so,  for  some- 
times there  is  great  emaciation.  This  is  probably  due  to 
albuminoid  infiltration  of  one  or  more  organs  :  it  may  involve  the 
entire  lymphatic  system ;  and  the  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
brain  are  sometimes  affected  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  a 
point  of  importance  to  distinguish  between  superficial  lymphatic 
glands  which  are  affected  with  tubercular  disease,  and  those 
that  are  met  with  in  racliitis.  The  difference  is  usually  Tery 
well  marked:  in  the  former  the  glands  are  hard,  small,  and 
round,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  swan  shot,  rolling  easily 
under  the  finger ;  in  the  latter  they  are  less  hard,  larger,  often 
two  or  three  times  as  big  as  the  tubercular  gland,  and  less 
mobile. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  the  date  of  its  first 
appearance,  vary  greatly.  M.  Guerin  divides  the  whole  term 
into  three  periods — viz.,  a,  the  stage  of  incubation ;  5,  the  stage 
of  deformation ;  and  c,  the  stage  of  transition  of  the  organs 
and  functions  to  a  healthy  condition.  Of  346  cases  of  rickets 
observed  by  this  author,  8  are  said  to  have  arisen  before  birth, 
though  the  question  of  its  being  a  congenital  disease  is  much 
disputed,  and  is  entirely  disbelieved  by  the  majority  of  English 
writers ;  98  occurred  in  the  first  year,  176  in  the  second,  35  in 
the  third,  19  in  the  fourth,  10  in  the  fifth,  and  5  in  the  sixth : 
148  were  males  and  198  females  :  the  average  period  of  incu- 
bation was  six  months,  during  which  a  marked  train  of  de- 
ranged actions  manif^ted  themselves.  The  total  duration  of 
the  disease,  according  to  this  observer,  is  from  one  to  two  or 
three  years,  or  longer. 

As  regards  Diagnosis,  though  this  is  sometimes  difficult  in 
the  early  or  precursory  stage  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms 
very  closely  resembling,  at  least  in  some  respects,  those  pre- 
sented by  tuberculosis  in  some  of  its  various  forms,  yet  the 
subsequent  stages  are  characterized  by  symptoms  which  can 
hardly  be  mistaken ;  the  deformities  of  the  bones  are  alone 
sufficient  to  distinguish  this  from  all  other  affections ;  indeed 
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there  is  none  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  for  it 
when  onoe  the  disease  is  fairly  established,  and  provided  that 
the  observer  is  conversant  with  its  true  nature  and  with  the 
characteristic  features  which  we  have  pointed  out. 

Progno^U. — ^When  the  case  is  uncomplicated,  a  favourable 
result  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  judicious  treatment; 
but  when  there  is  great  deformity,  with  considerable  loss  of 
vital  power,  recovery  will  be  more  than  doubtful,  and  the 
earlier  that  the  disoraer  occurs  in  infancy  the  more  unfavoura- 
ble is  the  result  likely  to  be.  The  causes  of  death  are,  how- 
ever, various.  Thus,  a  fatal  issue  may  result  from  a  state  of 
extreme  cachexia,  the  child  literally  dying  from  exhaustion ; 
or  he  may  die  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  complications 
which  attend  upon  the  primary  disease — for  instance,  from 
adhesion,  albuminoid  infiltration  of  the  glandular  system,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  larger  glands,  the  spleen,  liver,  &c.;  or 
death  may  occur  from  convulsions,  from  laryngismus  stridulus, 
from  chronic  hydrocephalus,  from  diarrhoea,  and  lastly,  and 
far  more  commonly  than  from  all,  from  bronchitis. 

CauBBB, — ^Anything  which  induces  imperfect  assimilation  of 
food  and  impaired  nutrition  of  the  body  may  act  as  a  cause  of 
rickets :  hence  this  affection  is  sometimes  met  with  among  the 
weakly  children  of  wealthy  parents,  as  suffer  from  defective 
action  of  the  vital  forces.  Like  scrofula,  however,  it  is  a  dis- 
ease which  occurs  most  commonly  among  the  poorer  classes, 
who  are  subject  to  insufficient,  and  especially  to  improper, 
food:  moreover,  the  foul,  impure  air  which  they  breathe,  and 
the  damp,  dark,  cold,  and  filthy  dwellings  in  which  they  live, 
all  these  and  similar  circumstances  readily  serve  to  generate  it. 
But  further,  the  children  of  parents  who  have  weakened  them- 
selves by  sexual  excesses;  those  whose  constitutions  have  been 
impaired  by  syphilis,  by  a  strumous  taint,  or  by  unhealthy 
occupations;  these  are,  beyond  doubt,  predisposed  to  the  dis- 
ease in  question.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox, 
that  the  children  nursed  by  women  who  menstruate  during 
lactation,  are  especially  prone  to  rickets:  we  have  not  been 
able  to  confirm  this  observation,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that 
anything  which  interferes  with  the  due  performance  of  the 
functions  of  lactation,  and  therefore  impairs  the  nutrition  of 
the  child,  will  be  likely  to  induce  rachitis. 

A  few  words  may  here  be  introduced  as  to  the  Pathology  of 
the  disease.  We  have  stated  that  it  is  essentially  a  disease  of 
malnutrition,  and  that  it  affects  principally,  but  by  no  means 
entirely,  the  osseous  system ;  indeed,  there  is  hardly  any  part 
of  the  body,  in  a  case  of  confirmed  rachitis,  which  is  not  more 
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or  less  affected.  As  reeards  the  bones,  not  only  is  there  in 
them  a  deficiency  of  earthy  matter,  but,  according  to  Xehmann 
and  Marchand,  the  organic  constituents  are  also  changed ;  for 
the  bones  do  not  yield  gelatine  by  boiling.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  deposition  of  earthy  matter,  such  as  it  is,  is  misplaced, 
for  it  is  found  not  in  the  matrix  of  the  bone  where  it  ought  to 
be,  but  in  the  cartilage  cells.  Further,  it  does  not  seem  that 
these  changes  are  due  to  any  deficiency  of  earthy  salts  in  the 
system,  for  they  are  often  found  in  great  abundance,  but  are  not 
properly  deposited,  and  sometimes  are  even  re-absorbed  from 
Dones  previously  well  formed,  bein^  carried  out  of  the  system 
again  in  the  urine  which  becomes  loaded  with  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime. 

It  is  likely  that  some  almost  equally  important  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  the  muscles  exist,  and  are  the  cause  of  the 
extreme  muscular  weakness  which  is  so  characteristic  of  rachitis. 
In  like  manner,  the  changes  in  the  glandular  system  are  further 
evidence  of  the  profound  derangement  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cesses. What  may  be  the  exact  nature  of  that  derangement, 
and  how  it  is  brought  about,  we  do  not  know,  for  it  may  be 
due  to  either  the  nerves,  the  bloodvessels,  the  blood,  or  the 
tissues. 

l^'ecUment — The  prophylactic  treatment  consists  mainly  in 
avoiding  all  interferences  with  healthy  nutrition,  residence  in  a 
healthy  situation,  warm  but  well-ventilated  rooms,  a  carefully 
regulaXed  diet,  and  suitable  clothing,  these  are  the  chief  points 
which  require  to  be  attended  to  in  the  way  of  prevention. 
When  the  disease  is  established,  attempts  must  be  made  to 
check  any  complications — such  as  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  &c. — 
which  may  exhaust  the  system;  at  the  same  time  everything 
should  be  done  to  strengthen  the  constitutional  powers.  Tepid 
chalybeate,  or  sea-water  baths,  or  daily  sponging  with  salt 
water;  pure  air — especially  sea  or  country  air;  good  nourish- 
ing diet,  with  plenty  of  milk ;  ferruginous  tonics,  sometimes  in 
combination  with  iodine;  and  cod-liver  oil,  taken  continuously 
for  many  weeks  or  even  months ;  are  the  remedies  on  whicn 
we  may  chiefly  rely.  Great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  gentle 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  if  the  child  is  able  to  bear  it,  if  not,  he 
should  be  out  in  a  carriage  or  Bath  chair  as  often  as  the 
weather  will  permit. 

In  the  matter  of  medicines,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  have  no  specific  remedy  for  rachitis;  none,  for  instance, 
which  can  compare  with  quinine  in  ague,  or  iodide  of  potassium 
in  periostitis.  The  disease  being  one  affecting  the  general 
health  and  nutrition  of  the  child,  general  treatment,  as  it  is 
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called,  will  alone  suflSce  in  opposition  to  the  theoretical  exhi- 
bition of  a  particular  drug  to  satisfy  a  favourite  crotchet.  In 
making  this  remark  it  will  be  understood  that  we  allude  more 
particularly  to  the  employment  of  the  salts  of  lime  as  a  remedy 
for  rachitis.  M.  Piorry,  indeed,  states  that  he  has  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  administering  phosphate  of  lime  with  advantage 
to  rickety  children  suffering  from  curvature  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  he  gives  it  in  the  form  of  very  fine  filings  of  fresh 
bones;  about  one  ounce  daily,  in  milk,  or  in  rice-milk.  M. 
Piorry  does  not,  however,  attribute  all  the  improvement  which 
he  has  observed  to  this  particular  drus,  inasmuch  as  a  highly 
nutritious  diet  was  simultaneously  employed :  but  he  says  it  is 
certain  that,  in  several  patients  in  whom  the  spinal  column  has 
continued  to  deviate  more  and  more  every  year,  and  who  were 
subjected  during  several  months  to  good  regimen,  free  ex- 
posure to  lieht,  a  dry  and  warm  temperature,  and  especially  to 
the  use  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  progress  of  the  affection 
became  completely  arrested.  All  this  may  be  conceded,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  lime  salt  had  any  influence  upon  the 
result.  M.  Piorry  further  thinks  it  probable  that  this  remedy 
may  prove  useful  not  only  in  all  forms  of  rickets,  but  also  in 
the  osteomalacia  of  adults,  and  in  women  threatened  with  soften- 
ing of  the  bones  during  pregnancy,  combining  it  in  the  latter 
case  with  iron.  The  insolubility  of  the  phosphate  of  lime 
formerly  prevented  its  direct  administration ;  but,  according  to 
M.  Kiichenmeister  of  Zittau,  this  objection  may  be  removed  by 
uniting  the  phosphate  with  carbon te  of  lime  when  a  soluble 
combination  and,  according  to  this  authority,  a  valuable 
remedy  results. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  there  is  often  a  good  deal 
of  febrile  disturbance,  especially  at  night,  and  this  is  frequently 
associated  with  a  relaxed  state  of  bowels,  and  extremely  foetid 
evacuations.  Such  a  state  is  best  combated  by  small  doses  of 
rhubarb  and  magnesia,  compound  chalk-powder,  or  an  occasional 
dose  of  castor  oil.  As  soon  as  the  bowels  are  brought  to  a 
healthy  condition,  tonics  will  be  necessary,  and  none  are  so 
valuable  as  those  of  the  chalybeate  class,  especially  the  vinum 
ferri  for  very  young  children,  and  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  for  older  ones.  Quinine  is  another  most  useful  drug, 
and  the  combination  of  these  two  agents  in  the  form  of  the  ferri 
et  quiniae  citras,  will  be  found  very  successful. 

The  remarkable  flabby  and  atonic  condition  of  the  muscles, 
and  indeed  of  the  tissues  generally,  is  suggestive  of  the  idea 
that  great  benefit  would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mineral  acids,  and  in  our  experience  this  has  been 
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fully  realized ;  the  dilute  nitro-mnristic  acid  with  quinine,  gen- 
tiftQ,  or  caacarilla  suits  very  well ;  it  checks  the  free  perspira- 
tions, gives  tone  to  the  relaxed  mucous  membranes,  strengthens 
the  digestive  organs,  and  bo  improves  the  general  nutrition. 

The  Frencli  authorities  express  unbounded  confidence  in  cod- 
liver  oil,  which  they  appear  to  regard  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
specific  and  to  which  they  attribute  the  most  remarkable 
results.  We  must  own  however,  to  considerable  disappoint- 
ment in  our  experience  with  this  agent.  In  some  cases  no 
doubt  it  greatly  improves  the  general  nutrition,  hut  it  does  not 
appear  to  impart  any  tonic  influence,  and  is  not  in  our  judgment 
to  be  compared  with  the  more  direct  tonics,  such  as  steel  and 
quinine.  Of  late  years,  a  preparation  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Farrish's  Chemical  Food"  has  been  much  extolled;  it  is  a 
compound  syrup  of  the  phoephatee  of  iron,  lime,  and  soda,  and 
certainly  seems  to  do  good,  but  unfortunatdy  it  is  so  naoseous 
that  in  the  delicate  state  of  the  stomach  of  a  rickety  child,  it 
is  by  no  means  always  retained. 

In  the  matter  of  diet,  we  must  try  to  induce  the  child  to 
take  meat  twice  a  day,  or  concentrated  soup  may  be  given  in 
small  quantities ;  egg  puddings,  or  eggs  uone,  may  also  be 
taken  with  advantage,  and  some  stimulant,  such  as  wine  or 
.brandy,  will  be  necessary. 

In  all  cases  we  must  recognize  in  the  rickety  child  a  tendency 
to  debility,  and  our  one  object  should  be  to  counteract  that, 
and  t^  correct  any  disorder  in  the  excretions.  This  require- 
ment will  be  still  more  necessary  on  the  occurrence  of  any  of 
the  complications ;  lowering  treatment  under  these  circumstances 
will  signally  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  will  not  only  not  help  in 
the  cure  of  the  complications,  but  will  materially  deepen  the 
rachitic  cachexia. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  irons,  splints,  and  other  mecoani- 
cal  contrivances  for  supporting  the  legs  of  rickety  children, 
many  authorities  object  to  them  because  they  believe  that  the 
limbs  subsequently  become  straight  spontaneously.  There 
seems,  however,  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  thig  opinion ; 
hut  all  that  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  is  thikt  irons  or 
splints  be  worn,  provided  they  are  made  with  joints  correspond 
ing  to  the  hip,  knee,  'and  ankle ;  so  that  while  afibrding  sa 
cient  support — ^for  the  legs  bend  because  they  cannot  suppt 
the  weight  of  the  body — they  need  not  unnecessanly  int«rj[ 
with  the  natural  movements.  When  there  is  any  tendcncl 
curvature  of  the  spine,  a  redining  or  recumbent  position  i 
be  adopted  for  some  hours  in  each  day ;  and  if  this  and  o 
treatment  fails  mechanical  support  will  have  to  be  resorted  f 
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IV.   THE   SYPHILITIC   DIATHESIS. 

Various  hypothesis  have  been  put  fonvard  to  account  for  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  or  constitutional  syphilis  in  the  infant. 
It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  it  might  arise  from  contact 
of  the.  infant's  boay  with  a  sore  on  the  mother's  genitals  at  the 
time  of  birth ;  others  have  attributed  it,  with  more  show  of 
reason,  to  the  infant's  sucking  the  breast  of  a  syphilitic  nurse  ; 
others  again  explain  the  fact  by  supposing  that  the  mother 
durine  pregnancy  suffered  from  primary  or  secondary  syphilis, 
and  that  her  blood — although  there  is  no  real  admixture  of  the 
maternal  and  foetal  blood — infected  the  infant ;  lastly,  it  may 
be  that  the  taint  is  derived  entirely  from  the  father;  the  mother 
always  having  been,  and  continuing  to  be,  healthy,  unless  she 
becomes  infected  by  the  diseased  foetus. 

It  is  probable  tnat  all  these  modes  of  communication  may 
obtain  in  different  cases ;  certain  it  is  that  a  child  may  inherit 
syphilis  from  either  parent  singly ;  we  have  seen  cases  where  a 
syphilitic  father  has  contaminated  his  offspring  without  infecting 
the  mother,  and  in  such  a  case  the  child  may  subsequently 
during  lactation  infect  the  mother  through  a  cracked  nipple; 
it  is  further  thought  by  some  observers  that  the  foetus  in  utero^ 
syphilitic  from  the  father,  may,  through  placental  contact, 
poison  the  blool  of  the  mother,  and  so  give  rise  in  her  to  con- 
stitutional symptoms :  thus  from  parent  to  child,  and  from 
child  to  parent,  the  syphilitic  virus  may  be  communicated  and 
constitutional  symptoms  result. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists,  probably  from  differences 
in  the  facts  observed,  as  to  the  time  when  the  disease  first  mani- 
fests itself  after  birth.  In  some  few  cases  there  is  no  doubt 
that  very  unmistakable  symptoms  are  apparent  at  the  time  of 
birth ;  indeed,  not  a  few  cases  of  abortion  are  the  direct  result 
of  syphilitic  contamination,  many  more  end  in  premature  labour 
at  the  sixth  or  sevcrtth  month,  and  a  certain  few  are  still-bom, 
prematurely  or  otherwise,  in  whom  evidences  of  syphilis  are 
apparent  in  the  shape  of  cutaneous  diseases,  peritonitis,  (ac- 
oording  to  Sir  James  Simpson),  disease  of  various  viscera,  and 
flffiuions  into  the  serous  cavities.  The  period  when  probably 
the  disease  more  commonly  manifests  itself  is  from  about  the 
end  of  the  first  to  the  second  or  third  month,  it  is  very  rarely 
later  than  that,  though  it  has  been  known  to  occur  even  as  late 
as  the  eighth,  and  twelfth  month.  Of  249  cases,  symptoms 
appeared  in  the  first  month  in  118  cases,  before  the  end  of  the 
third  month  in  217,  and  in  only  82  cases  was  this  date  ex- 
ceeded :  80  that  in  nearly  half  the  cases  symptoms  began  in  less 
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than  a  month  after  birth,  and  in  seven-eighths  of  the  cases  they 
be^an  before  the  end  of  the  third  month ;  while  in  only  one- 
eignth  of  the  cases  did  they  begin  after  that  date :  hence,  '^  if 
the  physician  has  no  information  of  the  source  from  which  the 
syphilis  was  derived,  or  if  he  doubts  the  authenticity  of  his  in- 
formation, he  will  be  able,  by  having  recourse  to  a  calculation 
of  probabilities,  to  decide  whether  infantile  syphilis  is  hereditary 
or  acquired,  according  as  it  shall  have  manifested  itself  before 
or  after  the  third  month  of  life."  (Lancereaux). 

Symptoms. — For  the  first  few  weeks  after  birth,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  infant  may  be  to  all  appearances  healthy;  then, 
slowly,  symptoms  of  coryza  set  in,  with  a  peculiar  snuffling 
respiration,  a  dry  cough,  slight  difficulty  in  sucking,  and  dry- 
ness of  the  lips  and  mouth.  The  skin  soon  becomes  dry  and 
has  a  peculiar  colour,  ''  it  is  neither  pallor,  nor  jaundice,  nor 
the  straw-yellow  of  other  cachexias."  (Trousseau.)  The  voice 
shrill  and  hoarse — it  has  been  compared  to  the  squeaking  of  a 
penny  trumpet;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  becomes  affected  with  superficial  ulcerations,  and  an 
erythematous  blush  appears  upon  the  nates,  the  external  geni- 
tals, the  feet  and  hands.  Should  the  disease  be  unchecked, 
large  patches  of  the  skin  assume  a  lieht-brown  colour ;  the 
epidermis  exfoliates;  the  parts  around  the  mouth,  nostrils, 
eyes,  buttocks,  anus,  and  flexures  of  the  joints  become  copper- 
coloured,  fissured,  and  excoriated ;  the  eyes  get  weak,  and  the 
margins  of  the  eyelids  sore ;  the  eyelashes,  eyebrows,  and  hair 
may  fall  off;  the  child  becomes  irritable,  wastes  rapidly,  and 
daily  grows  weaker ;  and  often  suffers  from  sickness  and  diar- 
rhoea, with  occasionally  bloody  stools  and  general  derangement 
of  the  digestive  functions.  As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  the 
child  is  suways  crying,  and  is  never  satisfied,  though  of  course 
as  usual  it  is  constantly  fed.  In  some  fatal  cases,  collections 
of  pus  have  been  found — after  death — in  the  thymus  gland. 

These  being  in  brief  the  general  run  of  symptoms  it  may  be 
well  to  state  them  somewhat  more  in  detail, — and  first  with 
regard  to  the  more  obvious  external  lesions.  The  colour  of 
the  skin  is  often  strikingly  characteristic,  it  is  of  a  peculiar 
dirty,  muddy,  or  smoky  hue,  a  kind  of  sallowness  to  which  is 
added  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be  called  Addisonian  or  supra- 
renal capsular  discoloration.  After  a  while  perhaps  some 
cutaneous  eruption  will  make  its  appearance,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  the  most  common  are  erythema,  papular  eruptions, 
mucous  patclies,  pustules  of  different  kinds,  but  especially  im- 
petigo and  ecthyma,  vesicular  eruptions,  particularly  eczema, 
and  lastly,  *pemphiguSy  which  is  often  very  severe  and  even 
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fatal.  Of  one  and  all  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  tawny  reddish-bjown  or  copper- 
coloured  discoloration  around  and  about  the  eruption.  They 
are  not  usually  attended  by  any  itching  or  irritation.  The 
pustular  forms  are  generally  later  in  their  development. 

Certain  localities  are  more  favoured  than  others  by  these 
syphilitic  cutaneous  eruptions:  the  erythemas  appear  mostly 
on  the  buttocks  and  the  external  genitalia,  in  the  flexures  of 
joints,  behind  the  ears,  and  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  mucous 
orifices :  the  mucous  patches  show  the  same  predilection  for 
these  parts.  The  pustular  eruptions  vary  in  their  choice,  for 
while  impetigo  mostly  occurs  on  the  face,  neck,  chest,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  body  generally,  ecthyma  on  the  other  hand,  more 
often  selects  the  lower  limbs  and  buttocks ;  pemphigus  again 
prefers  the  hands  and  feet,  and  this  it  is  which  in  doubtful 
cases  serve  to  distinguish  the  syphilitic  from  the  non-syphilitic 
variety,  for  the  latter  has  no  such  preference,  but  occurs 
equally  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  erythema  which  occurs 
upon  the  external  genitalia,  is  peculiar  for  its  tawny  copper- 
colour  ;  and  in  boys  again  there  is  this  very  striking  feature 
upon  which  we  have  often  determined  a  diagnosis — viz.,  that 
the  scrotum  has  a  very  peculiar  transparent  shiny  look,  the 
skin  being  very  thin,  and  waxv  looking. 

Another  very  well-marked  feature  in  the  syphilitic  child  is 
the  condition  of  the  incisor  teeth.  When  the  second  or  perma- 
nent set  make  their  appearance,  these  teeth  are  found  to  pre- 
sent the  following  characters,  the  central  pair  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  remarkably  short,  nA'row,  and  thin,  especially  at  the  lower 
part ;  after  a  while  this  breaks,  and  there  is  left  a  notch,  which 
may  continue  for  many  years :  besides  this  the  incisor  teeth 
are  ribbed  as  it.were  horizontally,  and  this  continues  throughout 
the  life  of  the  tooth. 

The  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surfaces,  especially  that  of 
the  nose,  larynx,  and  pharynx,  together  with  the  conjunctival 
mucous  membrane,  is  a  prominent  feature  in  syphilitic  children. 
In  the  former  it  sometimes  leads  to  ulceration,  and  occasionally 
the  disintegration  extends  to  the  nasal  cartilages  and  bones 
which  become  flattened,  and  so  the  shape  of  the  nose,  especially 
at  its  upper  part,  is  destroyed.*  The  peculiar  '' snuffles*'  which 
is  so  marked  and  early  a  symptom  of  syphilis  in  children,  is 
due  to  this  inflammation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane. 

The  serous  membranes  are  much  less  liable  to  specific  in- 
flammations, though  several  authorities.  Sir  James  Simpson, 
Wilks,  and  others,  assert  that  they  have  met  with  evidences  of 
peritonitis  in  the  shape  of  bands  of  adhesion,  &c.,  in  cases  of 
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hereditary  syphilis.*  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  these 
were  certainly  connected  with  that  disease,  but  the  inflamma- 
tion was  of  a  chronic  character  and  had  no  apparent  relation  to 
tuberculosis. 

The  organ  which  seems  more  than  all  others  prone  to  degen- 
eracy from  hereditary  syphilis  is  the  liver.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, does  not  show  itself  usually  till  rather  late,  and  is  of  no 
avail  therefore  in  diagnosis,  for  the  case  is  generally  fully  de- 
veloped before  the  changes  in  question  begin  to  be  manifest ; 
by  tnis  time  the  child  is  usually  very  ill,  suffers  much  from 
diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  and  is  a  good  deal  emaciated.  Not- 
withstanding the  serious  organic  changes  of  the  liver,  Jaundice 
is  a  very  uncommon  result,  out  ascites  and  oedema  of  the  lower 
extremities  are  not  unfrequent  phenomena.  The  appearance 
which  the  liver  presents  is  thus  described  by  Gubler:  '^The 
liver,  more  voluminous  than  in  the  normal  state,  is  turgid, 
globular,  elastic,  hard,  and  difficult  to  make  an  impression 
upon  with  the  finger,  which  ends  by  breaking  it  without  leaving 
any  impression  upon  its  surface ;  changed  in  its  whole  extent 
or  only  at  certain  points,  it  presents  a  peculiar  yellow  colour, 
comparable  to  certain  pieces  of  gun  flint,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  studded  with  small  opaque  white  grains  having  the  appear- 
ance of  grains  of  semolina ;  on  section,  its  homogeneous  tissue 
shows  vascular  striae  and  opaque  grains  irregularly  disseminated, 
and  yellowish  patches  more  or  less  large  and  extensive.  Injec- 
tion shows  that  the  vascular  network  is  almost  impermeable. 
On  microscopical  examination  there  is  seen  in  the  substance  of 
the  gland  a  quantity,  often  considerable,  sometimes  enormous, 
of  fibro-plastic  elements  in  every  degree  of  evolution,  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  are  dispersed, 
and,  as  it  were,  drowned.  This  change  may  occupy  only  cir- 
cumscribed parts,  be  limited  to  one  of  the  lobes,  or  invade  the 
whole  extent  of  the  organ." 

Changes  somewhat  similar  to  these  are  observed  also  not 
unfrequently  in  the  lungs,  which  become  the  seat  of  a  kind  of 
grevish-white  hepatization,  the  tissue  of  the  lung  is  completely 
infiltrated,  and  so  solid  as  to  sink  immediately  it  is  put  into 
water,  the  smaller  bronchi  are  compressed  and  almost  oblite- 
rated. The  extent  of  the  pulmonary  disease  varies,  it  may 
involve  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  more.  In  one  case  related  by 
Portal,  "  The  right  lung  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  sup- 
puration, there  were  some  abscesses  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
left  lung,  and  the  remaining  substance  of  both  lower  lobes  was 
hard,  and  resembled  shrivelled  leather." 

Lastly,  the  glands  of  the  lymphatic  system  are  very  com- 
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monly  affected  by  a  kind  of  fibrous  or  lardaceous  deposit,  the 
bronchial  glands  being  especially  subject  to  it. 

Other  organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  the  thymus 
gland,  and  the  supra-renal  capsules,  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
syphilitic  disease. 

PrognoM. — The  duration  of  the  disease  varies.  Death  may 
occur  at  an  early  period ;  but  under  efficient  treatment,  reco- 
very, or  apparent  recovery,  usually  takes  place  speedily. 
According  to  Lancereaux  a  successful  issue  is  not  to  be  hoped 
for  when  the  disease  shows  itself  at  the  very  moment  of  birth : 
it  is  rare  when  it  supervenes  during  the  first  months  of  life, 
but  is  observed  more  frequently  when  it  does  not  appear  till 
after  several  years.  Much  must  depend  upon  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  various  organs  affected  with  the  syphilitic 
deposits.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  when  once  the  deposit  has 
taken  place,  mercury  has  the  power  of  absorption,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly possesses  the  power  of  arresting  it  and  of  preventing 
it  if  taken  in  time,  the  prognosis  therefore  will  be  governed  by 
the  time  at  which  mercurial  treatment  can  be  commenced. 

7}reatment. — Mercury,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  the  remedy 
par  excellence  for  this  affection.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
cure  the  infant  through  the  medium  of  the  mother,  by  getting 
her  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury ;  but  this  practice 
is  too  uncertain  to  be  depended  upon,  and  is  unjustifiable  if 
the  parent  has  no  symptoms  demanding  a  mercurial  course. 
The  best  plan  is  either  to  administer  the  hydrargyrum  cum 
cret&  or  to  apply  the  mercurial  ointment  as  recommended  by 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  To  an  infant  six  weeks  old,  one  grain 
of  grey  powder,  with  two  or  three  of  the  compound  chalk 
powder,  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day  until  all  the 
symptoms  cease :  or  should  this  medicine  gripe  and  purge,  or 
be  deemed  inefficient,  the  mercurial  ointment  may  be  used,  by 
spreading  a  drachm  or  more  on  the  end  of  a  small  flannel 
roller,  and  then  winding  this  round  the  infant's  knee,  repeating 
the  application  daily.  The  movements  of  the  child  will  pro- 
duce the  necessary  friction ;  and  the  cuticle  being  thin,  the 
mercury  easily  enters  the  system.  Sir  Benjamin  jJrodie  af- 
firmed that,  "  Very  few  of  those  children  ultimately  recover  in 
whom  mercury  has  been  given  internally ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
a  single  case  in  which  the  other  method  of  treatment — mer- 
curial inunction — has  failed.*' 

Our  experience,  however,  is  entirely  opposed  to  this,  for, 
without  any  external  applications,  but  by  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  erey  powder,  or  the  solution  of  the  perchloride  of 
mercury,  which,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  as  equally  efficacious 
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and  more  easy  of  exhibition,  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases 
get  perfectly  well  in  whom  the  syphilitic  characters  were  Tery 
unmistakably  advanced.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  strong 
advocacy  of  the  non-mercurial  plan  of  treating  syphilis,  but 
after  having  given  this  a  patient  trial,  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves that  mercury  in  some  form  or  other  is  the  specific  remedy 
for  hereditary  syphilis,  and  we  may  add  that  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  having  seen  any  evil  result  from  it. 

In  reeard  to  any  specific  local  diseases,  as  of  the  lungs,  &c., 
it  should  be  remembered  that  whatever  medium  is  put  in  force 
for  particular  symptoms  the  main  treatment  must  be  directed 
to  the  constitutional  taint,  for  until  that  is  corrected  all  merely 
local  treatment  must  of  necessity  prove  abortive,  inasmuch  as 
the  local  diseases  are  the  direct  results  of  general  contamina- 
tion. 

The  treatment  for  excoriations  consists  chiefly  in  attention 
to  cleanliness,  and  in  the  application  of  some  mercurial,  such 
as  the  lotio  nigra  or  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  ammoniata,  or 
of  the  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment :  or  a  cerate  composed 
of  one  drachm  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  to  one 
ounce  of  lard  may  be  applied. 
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SPECIAL  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
I.     INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  extreme  frequency  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem during  the  early  periods  of  life,  the  alarming  symptoms 
they  give  rise  to,  their  great  fatality,  and  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  their  diagnosis,  invest  these  disorders  with  very 
great  interest.  On  this  account,  therefore,  we  might  very 
properly  begin  the  consideration  of  the  special  diseases  of 
childhood  by  a  study  of  those  of  the  nervous  system ;  but 
there  is  another  reason  which  has  led  us  to  adopt  this  course — 
viz.,  tbe  remarkable  way  in  which  many  other  diseases  influence 
the  nervous  system  in  children,  and  so  give  rise  to  a  great 
variety  of  nervous  phenomena.  These,  though  chiefly  functional, 
often  simulate  organic  disease  so  closely,  that  much  care  is 
needed  to  discriminate  between  them.  Moreover,  there  are 
some  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  traceable  to  derangement 
of  other  organs,  which  we  ought  to  be  able  clearly  to  recognize. 
Hence  the  importance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  these 
affections,  which  may  be  said,  as  it  were,  to  lie  at  the  root  of 
the  special  pathology  of  childhood,  for  without  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  diseases,  functional  or 
organic,  the  practitioner  cannot  hope  for  success  in  the  thera- 
peutics of  children. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  show  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  subject,  it  would  surely  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Report  of  the  Registrar-General  out  of  600,689  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  England  during  the  year  1866,  no  less  than  61,164 
were  due  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  or  about  2912  to 
every  million  of  the  population. 

The  cause  of  these  affections  is  no  doubt  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  brain  in  early  childhood, 
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as  well  as  to  the  great  activity  of  the  circulation,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  this  is  disturbed.  Before  describing  any 
of  the  special  nervous  diseases  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief 
survey  of  their  more  prominent  symptoms,  since  the  recognition 
of  those  which  clearly  belong  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  others  which  are  only  indirectly  referred 
to  them. 

An  infant  who  is  suffering  from  acute  disease  of  the  brain 
presents  the  following  aspects : — He  lies  sad  and  listless  in  his 
nurse*s  arms;  his  countenance  is  anxious  and  haggard;  the 
face  frequently  flushed :  the  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the 
light ;  he  is  constantly  moaning  or  uttering  a  piercing  cry ; 
his  skin  is  hot ;  the  pulse  frequent  and  often  irregular ;  and 
he  is  constantly  putting  his  hand  to  his  head,  or  striking  at  it. 

On  examining  the  scalp,  it  is  found  to  be  hot,  the  veins 

Erominent ;  the  fontanelles  tense,  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
rain  can  be  felt  through  them  ;.  the  eye  is  perhaps  half  closed, 
the  pupil  contracted,  and  often  one  iris  acts  more  readily  to 
light  than  the  other.  On  inquiry  it  will  probably  be  ascertained 
that  there  is,  or  has  been,  nausea  and  vomiting,  the  efforts  at  vom- 
iting continuing  even  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  beins  ap- 
parently causeless  ;  there  is  commonly  constipation ;  and  there 
are  attacks  of  difficult  breathing,  the  respirations  being  irregu- 
lar, and  not  unfrequently  there  is  a  hacking  cough;  above  all, 
at  the  end  of  a  ^w  days,  there  are  attacks  of  convulsions, 
which  cause  ereat  alarm  to  the  parents,  and  often  endanger  the 
life  of  the  child.  This  last  symptom  is  so  important,  and  is  so 
necessary  to  be  understood  in  all  its  bearings,  that  it  demands 
some  special  consideration. 

II.   CONVULSIONS. 

From  the  time  of  birth  until  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year,  convulsions  are  of  rather  frequent  occurrence,  and  are 
produced  by  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  but  they  ought 
as  a  rule  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  symptom  than  a  disease 
per  86.  They  are  most  common  during  infancy,  probably  because 
this  is  not  only  the  most  excitable  period  of  existence,  but  there 
are  at  this  time  peculiar  sources  of  irritation.  Moreover,  the 
disproportion  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  during 
early  childhood  accounts  for  the  increased  reflex  excitability, 
and  the  greater  tendency  therefore  to  uncontrollable  convulsive 
movements.  Dr.  West  remarks  with  truth,  that  convulsions  in 
children  correspond  to  some  extent  to  delirium  in  adults,  and 
hence  similar  causes  produce  these  diverse  results. 

The  attacks   very    commonly — when  not  symptomatic  of 
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severe  cerebral  disease — pass  off  without  any  bad  result ;  but 
when  they  recur  frequently  they  are  very  apt  to  weaken  the 
intellect,  and  to  impair  the  general  health ;  moreover,  they 
prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  about  73  per  cent,  of  all 
deaths  due  to  disease  of  the  nervous  system  during  the  first 
year. 

A  few  days  after  birth  children  are  subject  to  convulsive 
movements,  to  which  nurses  give  the  name  of  inward  fits.  The 
baby  lies  as  though  asleep,  rolls  his  eyes  about,  moans  gently, 
breathes  with  a  little  difficulty,  and  has  twitchings  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face :  sometimes  there  is  a  livid  ring  round  the  mouth. 
This  condition  often  arises  from  flatulence  and  indigestion,  and 
is  readily  relieved  by  gentle  friction  over  the  abdomen,  and  the 
administration  of  two  or  three  drops  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  compound  spirits  of 
ether.  Generally,  however,  these  attacks  are  of  little  or  no 
importance,  and  do  not  call  for  any  special  treatment. 

Hiccup  is  a  form  of  convulsive  action  to  which  children  are 
liable,  and  it  sometimes  causes  them  a  good  deal  of  distress  :  it 
may  be  merely  symptomatic  of  dyspepsia  ;  or  it  may  be  a  sign 
of  great  danger — indicative  of  displacement  of  the. viscera,  as 
in  ruptures  or  injury  to  a  vital  organ,  or  mortification  of  any 
internal  part ;  or  lastly,  it  may  be  the  harbinger  of  approach- 
ing dissoultion  in  the  course  of  acute  disease.  When  it  exists 
in  any  distressing  degree  and  is  due  to  gastric  or  intestinal  de- 
rangement— attention  to  diet,  a  mild  antacid  purgative,  or  a 
few  doses  of  a  sedative  and  antispasmodic  or  carminative  mix- 
ture will  generally  suffice  to  cure  it. 

SymptorM  of  Convulsions. — In  very  slight  cases  the  symp- 
toms are  merely  such  as  we  have  described  as  inward  fits  :  but 
generally  they  are  much  more  severe.  When  an  attack  begins, 
the  body  becomes  stiff,  the  limbs  outstretched  ;  the  muscles  of 
the  face  twitch,  and  the  lips  arc  drawn  in  all  directions  :  the 
head  and  face  are   first  red,  then   livid ;  the  eyes  start,  the 

fmpils  are  at  first  contracted,  then  dilated  and  insensible  to 
ight ;  the  respiration  is  irregular  and  laborious  ;  the  pulse  is 
frequent  and  small ;  the  hands  and  feet  are  generally  firmly 
clenched,  the  thumbs  and  toes  turned  inwards ;  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  voided  involuntarily.  At 
the  end  of  one  or  more  minutes  the  convulsions  diminish  for  a 
few  moments ;  when  they  either  recur  or  altogether  cea^e.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  muscles  generally  become  relaxed,  and  the 
natural  appearance  returns ;  the  blood  is  again  properly  oxy- 
genated, and  the  lips  and  face  assume  their  healthy  hue ;  the 
child  looks  frightened  and  cries ;  and  then  either  falls  into  a 
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sound  sleep,  during  which  it  is  bathed  with  perspiration,  or — 
in  unfavourable  cases — ^he  sinks  into  a  state  of  complete  coma 
and  perhaps  dies.  In  some  cases  only  one  side  of  the  body  is 
convulsed ;  or  only  one  limb ;  or  merely  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  affected.  In  all  cases  the  muscular  actions  are  rarely 
equal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body ;  hence  the  general  ex- 
pression is  greatly  distorted,  and  the  aspect  of  the  little  patient 
is  very  painful  to  look  at.  As  a  rule  the  more  feeble  the 
attack,  the  longer  its  duration ;  and  sometimes  the  convulsive 
phenomena  are  almost  continuous  for  several  hours  ;  occasion- 
ally they  cease  for  three  or  four  hours  and  then  return,  so  that 
there  may  be  three  or  four  paroxysms  during  the  day. 

Cau9e%. — ^Anything  which  over-excites  the  nervous  system, 
or  which  interferes  with  the  due  performance  of  the  functions 
of  the  nervous  centres  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  reflex  ex- 
citability and  to  diminish  the  controlling  power  of  the  brain, 
is  likely  to  induce  a  fit  of  convulsions.  Hence  they  may  arise 
from  structural  disease  of  the  brain,  as  tubercle,  phrenitis, 
apoplexy,  &c. ;  from  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  as  in  weak,  rickety,  or  badly  nourished  children ;  from 
a  supply  of  impure  or  poisoned  blood,  as  is  seen  sometimes 
during  the  course  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  in  the  progress  of 
renal  disease;  from  distant  irritation  affecting  the  brain  by 
reflex  action,  such  as  that  arising  from  the  pressure  of  a  tooth 
upon  an  inflamed  gum  during  dentition,  or  from  intestinal 
worms,  or  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus,  or  even  simple  indi- 
gestion ;  from  general  irritation  produced  by  exposure  to  a  cold 
and  damp  atmosphere ;  and  lastly  they  may  be  produced  by 
fright.  We  have  already  remarked  that  circumstances  whicn 
give  rise  to  delirium  in  tne  adult  may  probably  induce  convul- 
sions in  the  infant,  and  we  must  be  careful  always  to  distin- 
guish between  the  effect  and  the  cause ;  in  other  words,  between 
the  disease  or  other  exciting  cause  and  the  symptom,  which  is 
the  convulsion.  It  is  only  by  doing  this  that  we  can  ever  hope 
for  success  in  treatment. 

Mr.  North  observes,  that  the  children  of  parents  who  marry 
too  early  or  at  too  advanced  an  age  are  more  susceptible  of  con- 
vulsions, than  the  offspring  of  those  persons  who  marry  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Hereditary  predisposition  has  been  also  observed : 
thus  Boerhaave  gives  an  instance  where  all  the  children  of  an 
epileptic  man  died  of  some  convulsive  affection. 

Treatment  will  of  course  vary  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  case;  but  the  broad  principles  of  treatment  may  be 
stated  as  follows.  During  the  fit  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  interference ;  it  being  generally  sufficient  to  loosen 
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the  clothing  about  the  neck,  chest,  and  waist,  to  raise  the  head, 
to  sprinkle  the  face  with  water,  and  to  admit  plenty  of  fresh 
air.  Subsequently  the  warm  bath  may  be  of  signal  service, 
cold  being  at  the  same  time  applied  to  the  head :  or  a  gentle 
douche  of  cold  water  over  the  occiput  may  be  beneficial :  or  a 
bladder  containing  pounded  ice  may  be  laid  upon  the  top  and 
back  part  of  the  head.  In  one  instance  in  which  all  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  treatment  failed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
convulsions — indeed  the  fits  became  more  and  more  violent — 
Sir  James  Simpson  had  recourse  to  chloroform.  The  child«»— 
only  one  month  old — ^inhaled  the  vapour  with  so  much  advan- 
tage, that  at  last  it  was  kept  more  or  less  under  its  influence 
for  twenty-four  continuous  hours :  at  the  end  of  this  time  all 
medication  was  discontinued,  and  there  was  no  subsequent 
recurrence  whatever  of  the  convulsions.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
case,  for  the  same  remedy  has  been  on  many  occasions  suc- 
cessfully used. 

As  a  general  rule,  only  very  simple  treatment  is  necessary 
during  the  fit,  but  much  may  be  required  when  it  is  over,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  preventing  a  recurrence — thus  when  the  bowels 
are  confined  mild  antacid  purgatives  will  be  needed ;  when  there 
is  much  flatulence,  carminatives;  when  the  stomach  contains 
undigested  food,  emetics ;  when  the  irritation  is  due  to  denti- 
tion, and  the  tense  gum  appears  to  offer  an  obstacle  to  the 
passage  of  the  tooth,  lancing  the  gums  may  afford  relief;  when 
there  is  restlessness,  sedatives — especially  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  hyoscyamus;  and  when  the 
blood  is  watery  and  deficient  in  red  globules,  ferruginous  tonics. 
We  should  always  be  very  careful  in  treating  a  case  of  convul- 
sions, to  discover  if  possible  the  cause  of  the  attack,  inquiring 
especially  as  to  the  absence  of  previous  head  symptoms,  the 
state  of  the  digestive  functions,  the  character  of  the  excretions, 
and  the  indications  as  to  the  presence  of  worms.  By  a  little 
care  we  shall  scarcely  fail  in  the  matter  of  diagnosis. 

The  therapeutical  indications  in  special  forms  of  convulsions, 
such  as  epilepsy,  eclampsia  nutans,  spasm  of  the  glottis  or 
laryngismus  stridulus,  &c.,  will  be  considered  in  succeeding 
sections.  The  after-treatment  of  all  cases  must,  of  course,  be 
modified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 

III.    CEREBRAL   CONGESTION. 

Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  processes  going  on  in 
the  brains  of  children,  to  the  softness  of  the  brain  tissue,  and 
to  the  yielding  character  of  its  bony  case,  a  good  part  of  which 
is,  in  the  earlier  months,  little  more  than  membranous,  the 
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circulation,  both  venous  and  arterial,  is  liable  to  yerj  consider- 
able modifications,  and  the  consequences  which  may  result 
from  the  vessels  of  the  brain  becoming  overloaded  during  child- 
hood are  so  important  that  the  practitioner  should  be  constantly 
on  his  guard  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  this  condition :  it  is 
one  which  often  comes  on  in  the  course  of  diseases  of  distant 
parts,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  most  troublesome  complica- 
tions. When  the  cerebral  vessels  become  turgid  from  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  it  is  termed  cu^tive  conges- 
tion ;  when  from  some  cause  impeding  the  return  of  Hood  from 
the  head,  poisive  congestion. 

Active  Cerebral  Congestion  may  result  from  any  cause  which 
disturbs  fhe  circulation;  but  it  is  especially  liable  to  occur 
whenever  the  poison  of  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers  is  circulating 
in  the  blood;  it  may  arise  also  from  the  irritation  of  dentition, 
from  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays,  from  blows  upon  the  head,  &c. 
In  the  case  of  the  eruptive  fevers  it  generally  occurs,  if  at  all, 
during  the  early  stages,  often  before  the  disease  has  been 
clearly  manifested,  and  the  child  may  even  die  without  the 
eruption  appearing,  but  the  existence  of  an  epidemic  at  the 
time,  and  the  probable  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  same 
household  and  family,  will  be  sufScient  proof  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  attack. 

During  dentition,  the  general  feverishness,  heat  of  skin, 
extreme  irritability,  and  other  clearly  marked  cerebral  symp- 
toms, are  evidence  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  slight  causes 
are  then  often  productive  of  serious  results,  such  as  convul- 
sions, &c. 

The  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  general  uneasiness, 
restlessness,  and  irritability ;  disturbed  sleep,  from  which  the 
child  awakes  with  a  start ;  great  heat  of  head,  and  pain  which 
is  increased  by  noise  or  any  movement ;  tension  and  prominence 
of  the  anterior  fontanelle  ;  general  feverishness ;  vomiting ;  and 
frequently  a  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days — on  the  appearance  of  a  rash  in  one  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  or  of  a  tooth  having  cut  its  way  through  the  gum  in 
dentition — ^the  disturbance  ceases,  and  the  head  symptoms  pass 
away.  In  graver  cases,  indications  of  mischief  induced  by 
cerebral  congestion  begin  to  appear,  and  we  have  to  combat 
those  formidable  maladies  which  result  from  haemorrhage, 
from  effusion  of  serum,  or  from  "acute  hydrocephalus."  Tne 
symptoms  here  detailed  may  either  occur  suddenly  and  all  at 
once,  or  they  may  come  on  with  gradually  increasing  severity, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  cause  of  the  attack. 
In  like  manner  the  symptoms  may  quickly  disappear,  or  they 
may  linger  on  for  many  days. 
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In  the  more  formidable  cases,  supposing  that  the  earlier  in- 
dications do  not  yield  to  treatment,  the  feverishness,  general 
distress,  and  irritability  give  place  to  more  abiding  and  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  accompanied  by  a  heavy,  dull,  congested  ap- 
pearance of  the  face,  then  to  drowsiness  and  stupor,  and  finally 
to  convulsions,  out  of  which  the  child  emerges  only  perhaps  to 
fall  immediately  into  a  more  profound  stupor,  ending  in  coma 
and  death. 

The  treatment  of  active  cerebral  congestion  necessarily  varies 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  congestion  ap- 
pears, and  to  the  degree  and  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In 
some  few  cases,  where  the  child  is  strong,  and  the  symptoms 
are  violent,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the  local  or  general 
abstraction  of  blood.  But,  if  cold  be  properly  applied  to  the 
head,  we  may  very  likely  be  able  to  avoid  so  serious  a  remedy : 
the  best  w^  of  doing  this,  is  to  place  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice 
and  salt — F.  76— -in  two  bladders,  one  of  which  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  head,  and  the  other  laid  against  it,  or  held  upon  it 
by  the  nurse.  If,  in  spite  of  this,  the  symptoms  increase  in 
severitv,  cold  affusion  should  be  employed :  the  child  being  laid 
upon  the  nurse's  lap  with  its  face  downwards,  cold  water  is  to 
be  poured  upon  the  head  from  a  little  height,  in  a  gentle,  con- 
tinuous stream,  for  about  five  minutes— or  less  if  the  vital 
energies  become  depressed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
is  in  reality  a  very  formidable  remedy,  requiring  great  caution 
in  its  use,  as  well  as  no  little  courage,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  put 
in  practice  so  apparently  heroic  a  remedy  in  such  serious  cases 
as  would  alone  justify  its  use ;  at  the  same  time,  like  manv 
other  severe  remedies  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  power  for  good, 
and  many  authorities  bear  testimony  to  its  value. 

In  regard  to  blood-letting,  supposing  the  case  sufSciently 
serious,  and  the  patient  is  strong  and  robust,  not  having  been 
weakened  by  previous  illness,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  and  we  have  seen  very  good  results  follow,  but  we 
have  never  practiced  venesection,  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  such  a  remedy  is  ever  required  for  cerebral  con- 
gestion in  children  of  tender  years,  though  we  know  it  is  recom- 
mended by  some  high  authorities.  Two,  four,  or  six  leeches 
may  be  applied  to  children  of  two,  four,  or  six  years  of  age, 
allowing  them  to  bleed  freely  after ;  in  this  way  from  one  to 
three  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken,  and  more  than  that  we  do 
not  consider  necessary.  In  all  cases  active  purgatives — F. 
218,  219 — to  clear  out  the  intestinal  canal  should  be  prescribed, 
for  we  have  seen  more  good  result  from  this  than  from  any 
other  means ;  the  benefit  is  probably  not  alone  due  to  the  re- 
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moval  of  offending  matters,  but  much  is  no  doubt  effected  by 
the  indirect  revulsive  action.  When  the  stomach  is  overloaded, 
emetics — ^F.  108,  109 — are  to  be  ordered ;  these,  however,  re- 
quire to  be  given  with  very  great  caution,  for  the  mechanical 
effect  of  the  act  is  apt  to  be  prejudicial,  and  it  is  only  in  cases 
when  we  feel  tolerably  certain  that  the  attack  is  really  due  to 
the  presence  of  offending  material  in  the  stomach,  that  an 
emetic  is  to  be  given.  Lastly,  the  child  should  be  kept  very 
quiet,  free  from  all  excitement,  and  in  a  cool,  darkened  room. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  case,  this 
must  depend  on  its  nature ;  but  supposing  that  all  active  symp- 
toms have  passed  off,  probably  little  else  will  be  required  beyond 
the  administration  of  an  occasional  alterative,  and  attention  to 
a  carefully  regulated  diet. 

Passive  Cerebral  Congestion  often  occurs  during  the  par- 
oxysms of  hooping-cough,  or  of  laryngismus  stridulus ;  and  in 
some  diseases  of  tne  abdominal  viscera,  as  hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen  or  liver. 

The  symptoms  indicating  this  condition,  are  puffiness  and 
general  lividity  of  the  face  and  lips,  anxiety  of  countenance, 
pain  in  the  head,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  weakness  of 
the  pulse :  there  is  frequently  diarrhoea,  sickness,  and  a  disin- 
clination for  all  kinds  of  nourishment.  The  child  may  die 
during  a  paroxysm  of  coughing,  or  it  may  gradually  sink  into 
a  state  of  coma.  On  examining  the  brain  after  deaths  its  mem- 
branes will  be  found  gorged  with  fluid  black  blood,  the  choroid 
plexuses  will  be  seen  to  be  highly  congested,  and  the  surface  of 
any  section  of  the  brain  will  present  numerous  bloody  points. 

The  treatmemJt  must  consist  in  the  use  of  antispasmodics — 
such  as  ether  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  F.  66,  67 — to  relieve  the 
convulsive  cough,  belladonna  will  also  be  found  a  most  valuable 
remedy  for  this  purpose,  and  the  researches  of  Dr.  John  Harley 
show  that  its  power  as  a  stimulant  is  of  great  importance ;  the 
sulphate  of  zinc  is  also  very  useful  in  the  more  chronic  forms 
of  pertussis,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  passive  congestion  is 
more  apt  to  occur.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  state  of 
the  secretions  and  of  the  bowels,  healthy  action  being  induced 
when  necessary  by  alteratives — ^F.  19,  20,  22,  81 — the  employ- 
ment of  the  warm  bath,  or  of  the  hot  salt-water  bath,  while  cold 
is  applied  to  the  head,  is  also  a  valuable  remedy :  and  lastly, 
the  administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  particularly  some 
preparations  of  cinchona  with  ammonia  and  chloric  ether — ^F. 
274,  278 — ^will  be  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  the  body  is 
to  be  warmly  clad  while  the  head  is  kept  cool ;  nourishing  food 
— especially  milk  and  beef-tea — ^is  to  be  allowed ;  and  the  child 
is  to  be  kindly  nursed,  and  its  irritability  gently  soothed. 
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IV.     CEREBRAL   APOPLEXT. 

From  the  consideration  of  cerebral  congestion  it  is  natural 
to  pass  on  to  that  of  apoplexy,  which  is  one  of  the  occasional, 
though  rare  results  of  that  condition. 

From  the  Registrar  General's  report  for  1866  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  of  deaths  from  apoplexy  in  that  year  was  5121 
males,  and  5176  females,  of  all  ages ;  of  these,  890  of  the 
former,  and  280  of  the  latter  occurred  under  5  years;  the 
numbers  in  each  year  are  given  in  this  table : — 


Males,    .    . 
Females,    . 

Under 

1 
Tear. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Total 

nnder 

fiYeara. 

164 
140 

102 
51 

51 
39 

46 
31 

27 
19 

390 
280 

Total,     . 

304 

153 

90 

77 

46 

670 

In  London  alone  the  figures  were,  of  all  ages,  985  males,  928 
females :  of  these  there  were, 


Males.    .    . 
Females, 

Under 

1 
Year. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Total 

under 

6  Years. 

44 
45 

29 
13 

17 

7 

12 
9 

9 

7 

Ill 

81 

Total, 

89 

42 

24 

21 

16 

192 

These  figures  are  remarkably  suggestive  of  the  causes  of  apo- 
plexy when  it  is  remembered  that,  owing  to  the  larger  size  of 
male  than  female  heads,  the  births  of  the  former  are  generally 
more  tedious  and  difficult  than  those  of  the  latter. 

Two  forms  of  apoplexy  are  usually  described  as  occurring 
during  childhood :  one  of  which  is  designated  cerebral  apoplexy, 
where  the  blood  is  effused  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  ;  while 
the  other  is  known  as  meningeal  apoplexy,  in  which  the  haemor- 
rhage takes  place  between  the  dura  mater  and  cranium,  or  into 
the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  or  beneath  the  arach- 
noid into  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  Both  varieties  are  rare, 
the  cerebral  form  being  the  least  common ;  while  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances  of  meningeal  apoplexy,  the  effusion 
18  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  rather  than  in  either  of 
the  other  situations. 

There  are  these  differences  to  be  noted  between  the  apoplexy 
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which  occurs  in  children  and  thmt  met  with  in  the  adult ;  in  the 
former  it  is  more  often  meningeal,  in  the  latter  cerebral ;  in 
the  former  the  haemorrhage  mostly  comee  from  the  rupture  of 
the  minutest  capillaries,  in  the  latter  it  more  often  takes  place 
in  somewhat  larger  yessels ;  in  the  former  it  is  due  primarily 
to  congestion  of  the  cranial  contents,  in  the  latter,  to  disease 
of  the  blood  vessels;  in  the  former  the  brain  itself  is  usually 
healthy,  in  the  latter  it  is  generally  diseased,  and  in  a  state  of 
red  or  white  softening.  Dr.  West  has  described  what  he  calls 
a  cachectic  farm  of  cerebral  hcemarrhagej  in  which  a  diseased 
state  of  the  blood  seems  to  be  the  fans  et  ariga  mali;  in  the 
cases  mentioned  by  him  the  efifusion  occurred  into  the  arachnoid 
space. 

SymptoTM, — The  symptoms  of  cerebral  apoplexy  are  much 
the  same  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult :  there  is  an  arrest  of 
volition  and  sensation  taking  place  suddenly,  collapse  with  cold- 
ness of  the  surface,  partial  convulsions,  unequal  action  of  the 
pupils,  slow  and  frequently  stertorous  breathing,  and  a  small 
slow  pulse.  Dr.  Richard  Quain  has  reported  an  interesting 
example,  occurring  in  a  boy  aged  nine  years,  which  was  charac- 
terised by  coma,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  death  in  seven 
hours  from  the  time  of  seizure — previous  to  which  he  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health:  after  death,  a  large  clot  of 
blood  was  found  in  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  much  hypertrophied.  Billard 
also  mentions  the  case  of  an  infant  only  three  days  old  and 
apparently  auite  healthy,  who  suddenly  presented  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  well-marked  apoplexy,  and  died :  a  clot  of  blood 
was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
immediately  outside  the  corpus  striatum. 

The  distinction  between-  cerebral  and  meningeal  apoplexy 
was  first  pointed  out  by  Serres ;  who  believed  that  whereas  the 
former  was  always  accompanied  by  paralysis,  the  latter  did  not 
produce  this  result.  In  some  cases  of  meningeal  apoplexy^ 
occurring  in  infants  at  the  breast,  M.  Legendre  says,  tnat  after 
one  or  two  vomitings,  and  in  some  instances  without  precursory 
vomiting,  the  children  were  seized  with  fever  and  with  some 
convulsive  movements,  commonly  of  the  eyes,  producing  stra- 
bismus ;  the  appetite  was  lost,  and  the  thirst  considerable ;  the 
evacuations  were  natural,  or  perhaps  somewhat  relaxed.  Soon 
a  permanent  contraction  of  the  feet  and  hands  were  observed, 
wluoh  was  quickly  followed  by  tonic  or  clonic  convulsions; 
during  which,  sensibility  and  consciousness  were  abolished,  and 
the  face — always  injected — assumed  a  deeper  tint.  In  the 
interval  of  these  attacks,  there  was  drowsiness,  which  gradually 
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became  more  marked ;  but  the  fever  continued  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  and  became  stronger  in  proportion  as 
the  fatal  termination  approached.  Then  the  convulsions,  sepa- 
rated at  first  by  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  grew  more  and 
more  frequent ;  until  in  the  last  moments  they  became  almost 
continuous. 

The  duration  of  the  symptoms  in  all  cases  of  apoplexy  is 
very  irregular,  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days ;  they 
may  end  in  permanent  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia,  or  in  deatn, 
or  m  complete  recovery.  When  the  hsBmorrhage  is  considera- 
ble a  fatal  termination  will  be  the  result. 

Treatment. — We  can  say  but  little  upon  this  head :  for  in 
the  first  place  we  have  never  seen  a  case  of  apoplexy  in  the 
young  child;  and  secondly,  the  symptoms  are  so  obscure — 
especiallv  in  the  meningeal  form — that  it  is  to  be  feared  a 
correct  aiagnosis  will  seldom  be  formed  sufficiently  early  to  be 
of  much  value.  But,  it  may  be  readily  ima^ned,  tnat  the 
best  rule  to  follow  is  that  laid  down  by  Cullen  for  the  relief  of 
apoplexy  in  the  adult — viz.,  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  death. 
If  this  tendency  be  towards  death  by  coma,  if  the  pulse  be  full 
and  hard,  if  the  face  be  flushed  and  turgid,  and  especially  if  the 
external  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  are  visibly  distended, 
then  active  purgative  enemata,  ice  to  the  head,  the  application 
of  sinapisms  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  perhaps  blood-letting, 
will  be  called  for.  On  the  contrary,  when — as  is  the  case  in 
the  majority  of  instances — the  patient  appears  to  be  dying 
from  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  and  the  general  shock 
to  the  system,  when  the  pulse  is  feeble  or  almost  impercepti- 
ble, and  the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  then  antiphlogistic  measures 
of  any  kind  will  only  insure  a  speedily  fatal  termination  ;  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  maintain  life  by  the  use  of  warmth  to 
the  feet  and  trunk,  sinapisms  to  the  chest,  and  by  the  cautious 
administration  of  wine. 

y.   TUBERCULAR  MENINGITIS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  a  not  very  uncommon 
disease  of  early  life ;  that  is,  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tables. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  of  all  ages  in  England  from 
^^  cephalitis '*  in  the  year  1866  was  2338  males,  1808  females, 
and  the  numbers  for  each  year  under  five  were  as  follows : — 
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Males    .    . 
Females    . 

Under 

1 
Tear. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Total 

under 

5  Tears. 

398 
321 

314 
233 

187 
148 

133 
124 

117 
67 

1149 
893 

Total    .    . 

719 

547 

335 

257           184 

2042 

In  London  alone  the  figures  were  of  all  ages,  415  males, 
287  females  ;  and  the  numbers  in  each  year  were : — 


Males    . 
Females     .    . 

Under 

1 
Tear. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total 

under 

6  Tears. 

90 
63 

57 
48 

49 
36 

36 
24 

13 

8 

245 
179 

Total     .     .    . 

153 

105 

85 

60 

21 

424 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  rarely  occurs  in  children  previ- 
ously healthy ;  when  it  does  so,  it  may  be  regarded  as  simple 
phrenitis  or  encephalitis,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. When  it  is  the  result — as  it  frequently  is — of  tubercular 
deposit  in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  when  it  occurs,  in  fact, 
in  tuberculous  children,  it  is' then  known  by  the  terms,  "tuber- 
cular meningitis*'  or  "  acute  hydrocephalus  ;**  the  latter  term 
is  evidently  badly  chosen,  since  it  refers  only  to  one  of  the 
results  of  the  disease,  not  to  the  disease  itself,  which  is  dis- 
tinctly and  accurately  described  by  the  former  title.  But,  pro- 
vided that  the  physician  understands  the  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion, it  may  be  thought  that  it  does  not  much  matter  whether 
he  speaks  of  it  as  acute  hydrocephalus,  tubercular  meningitis, 
or  tubercular  encephalitis.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  cannot 
quite  subscribe  to  this,  and,  though  willing  to  allow  that  there 
is  some  diflSculty  and  perhaps  temporary  inconvenience  in  abol- 
ishing a  term  which  has  been  so  generally  used,  we  have  yet 
preferred,  following  the  example  of  our  French  confreres,  to 
substitute  for  the  old,  and  in  reality  incorrect  term,  the  one  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  which  is  scientifically  correct  and  rep- 
resents a  more  accurate  and  truer  pathology.  We  discard  the 
term  "acute  hydrocephalus'*  because  to  retain  it  is  to  perpetu- 
ate inaccuracy  of  expression,  a  practice  always  to  be  deprecated 
in  the  science  of  medicine,  and,  moreover,  while  the  condition 
it  indicates  is  generally,  but  not  always  present,  it  is  at  most 
only  one  of  many  other  conditions,  is  secondary  in  importance, 
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and  only  symptomatic  of  that  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
disease. 

Formerly  the  term,  "  acute  hydrocephalus,"  was  applied  to 
a  disease  which  was  known  to  be  inflammatory,  and  to  be  at- 
tended with  serous  effusion  ;  at  first  that  was  all,  and  hence  its 
title.  But  more  recent  observation  has,  in  our  opinion,  conclu- 
sively proved  that  both  these  conditions  are  results  not  causes, 
and  that  the  deposit  of  tubercle  upon  the  meninges  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain  precedes  all  other  symptoms,  and  is  that 
by  which  the  disease  is  to  be  recognized  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  called.  It  should  be  noted  however  that  tubercle  may  be 
deposited  freely  over  the  cerebral  meninges  without  occasion- 
ing any  inflammatory  action. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  present 
great  variety  and  uncertainty ;  but  for  convenience  they  may 
be  arbitrarily  considered  as  exhibiting  three  stages.  The/ra^ 
or  premonitory  stage  comes  on  slowly  with  indications  of  declining 
health,  and  loss  of  flesh,  colour,  and  appetite.  Perhaps  a 
troublesome  cou^h  alone  attracts  attention ;  until  there  appear 
signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  together  with  general  fever,  the 
latter  presenting  exacerbations  and  remissions  at  irregular 
periods.  The  skin  is  then  found  to  be  harsh  and  hot;  the 
appetite  is  capricious — sometimes  bad,  sometimes  voracious; 
there  is  considerable  thirst ;  the  tongue  is  furred ;  the  breath 
is  offensive ;  there  is  often  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  the 
bowels  are  disordered — generally  constipated,  the  evacuations 
being  unhealthy  and  deficient  in  bile.  If  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  run  alone,  it  soon  gets  fatigued;  has  frequent 
attacks  of  giddiness,  but  very  seldom  any  headache;  and 
sometimes  in  walking  it  seems  to  drag  one  leg.  Although 
drowsy,  he  is  restless ;  sleeps  badly,  moans,  or  grinds  his 
teeth,  screams,  and  awakes  suddenly  in  alarm,  without  any 
apparent  cause. 

After  the  foregoing  symptoms  have  become  thoroughly 
established,  the  disease,  if  unchecked,  passes  into  the  second 
stage ;  when  its  nature  becomes  very  apparent,  and  its  cure 
almost,  if  not  quite,  hopeless.     The  child  wishes  to  remain 

?[uiet  in  bed ;  its  countenance  is  expressive  of  anxiety  and  suf- 
ering ;  its  eyes  are  closed,  and  eyebrows  knit ;  it  is  annoyed 
by  light  and  suffers  much  from  the  slightest  noise.  The  face 
becomes  flushed  alternately  with  pallor,  a  central  red  spot 
being  observed  on  each  cheek  which  is  succeeded  by  a  peculiar 
slaty  or  ashy  appearance.  If  old  enough  to  reply  to  questions, 
it  complains  of  distressing  headache,  weariness,  and  sleepiness ; 
crying  out  frequently,  "Oh !  my  head,  Oh !  my  head."     This 
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pain  is  one  of  the  most  constant  phenomena,  and  usually  con- 
tinues as  long  as  consciousness  lasts.  As  this  stage  advances, 
the  pulse — ^which  has  hitherto  been  rapid — ^becomes  diminished 
in  frequency,  and  very  irregular,  often  falling  in  a  few  hours 
from  120  to  80 :  the  slightest  exertion,  however,  accelerates  it. 
^^  Sometimes  there  is  a  peculiar  vibration  in  the  pulse,  and  the 
size  of  it  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  child,  from  com- 
plete loss  of  arterial  tension  before  the  heart's  force  has  failed." 
(Hillier.)  The  temperature  is  generally  increased,  though  less 
proportionally  than  in  some  other  tubercular  diseases.  The 
symptoms  increase  in  severity  at  night;  and  the  mind  wanders, 
or  there  is  noisy  delirium.  Stupor  and  heaviness  now  come 
on ;  the  little  patient  lies  on  his  back  almost  in  a  state  of 
insensibility,  perhaps  picking,  with  tremulous  fingers,  his  nose 
and  lips ;  convulsions  frequently  occur,  and  sometimes  paraly- 
sis ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  urine  and  faeces  are  passed 
unconsciously. 

The  transition  to  the  third  stagey  at  the  end  of  a  week  or 
two,  is  sometimes  effected  very  gradually  by  the  drowsiness 
passing  into  profound  coma,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
rouse  the  child.  In  other  instances  the  child  becomes  comatose 
quite  suddenly ;  and  immediately  afterwards  is  attacked  with 
convulsions,  which  often  put  an  end  to  the  painful  scene ;  the 
convulsions  may,  however,  begin  much  earlier,  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  it  is  indicative  of  tubercle  in 
the  brain.  Occasionally,  however,  death  does  not  occur  until 
the  lapse  of  several  days :  and  not  perhaps  until  there  haye 
been  delusive  appearances  of  improvement.  This  ^'  lightening 
before  death''  does  not  long  continue.  The  little  patient  again 
suffers  from  dyspnoea,  difficult  deglutition,  cold  clammy  sweats, 
convulsions,  and  coma;  until  it  sinks  emaciated  and  com- 
pletely exhausted,  having  struggled  and  fought  the  battle  to 
the  last. 

There  are  some  symptoms  which  are  not  peculiar  to  any  one 
stage,  but  may  occur  at  either  or  all ;  of  these,  vomiting  is 
perhaps  the  most  constant,  and  constipation  is  also  very  fre- 
quent, the  former  is  sometimes  very  obstinate,  begins  early 
and  IB  persistent,  the  ejected  matter  being  cast  up  apparently 
without  any  effort.  The  abdomen  often  presents  a  peculiar 
appearance  from  the  marked  retraction  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
Paralysis  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
very  often  it  is  hemiplegic,  and  occasionally  it  affects  one  eye- 
lid (ptosis),  or  one  eye  (strabismus),  or  one  side  of  the  tongue. 
There  is  usually  great  intolerance  of  light,  and  the  pain  in  the 
head  is  often  so  severe,  that  the  little  sufferer  cannot  bear  even 
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the  slightest  jar  of  the  hed,  or  the  least  noise.  The  disease 
is  probably  most  common  between  the  third  and  fifth  years 
of  age. 

Diagnom, — Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this 
disease  with  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  brain  which  is  induced 
by  loss  of  blood,  diarrhoea,  or  other  debilitating  influences ; 
and  which,  as  it  gives  rise  to  symptoms  often  bearing  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  those  above  described,  has  been 
termed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  Hydrocephahid  Disease^  a 
subject  which  we  shall  consider  further  on  in  a  separate 
section. 

Prognom. — This  is  unfavourable,  even  in  the  early  stages ; 
more  especially  when  there  is  any  hereditary  tendency  to 
tuberculosis.  Recovery  from  advanced  hydrocephalus  is  so 
rare  that  Dr.  West  has  never  seen  one  instance  of  it ;  and 
only  one  case  in  which  the  child  got  well  after  the  second  stage 
had  commenced.  M.  Rilliet  also  remarks  that  all  the  instances 
in  which  recovery  from  hydrocephalus  is  said  to  have  occurred, 
took  place  before  the  real  nature  of  the  disease  was  understood ; 
but  that  since  its  tubercular  nature  has  been  recognized,  no 
well-authenticated  case  has  been  published  by  any  French 
physician.  He,  however,  records  one  case  in  the  Archives 
GSnSrales  de  MSde<nne.     December,  1853. 

The  average  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  setting  in  of 
well-marked  symptoms,  is  about  twenty  days :  when  the  symp- 
toms have  run  their  course  very  rapidly,  death  has  occurred  in 
less  than  five  days. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  post-mortem  appearances  usually 
found  are,  traces  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain ;  efi^sion  of  greenish  jelly-like  serous  fluid  beneath  the 
arachnoid  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  false  membranes  between  the  arachnoid  and  pia 
mater;  occasionally  there  is  a  thick  puriform  looking  fluid, 
with  a  good  deal  of  greenish  yellow  lymph.  These  appearances 
are  always  most  marked  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  about  the 
pons  varolii,  optic  nerves,  and  in  the  longitudinal  fissure.  The 
cerebral  substance  often  contains  separate  tubercles,  while 
sranular  tubercular  deposits  may  be  seen  scattered  upon  and 
Detween  the  membranes.  According  to  the  recent  researches 
of  Dr.  Bastian,  it  appears  that  these  tubercular  granulations 
occur  mostly  on  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  sheaths  surrounding 
the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater ;  the  tubercles  are  of  a  yellow 
miliary  character,  and  are  met  with  in  greatest  abundance 
about  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  But  the  characteristic  morbid 
appearance  consists  of  softening  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
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brain,  especially  of  the  soft  commissure,  the  velum  interposi- 
turn  and  fornix,  with  effusion  of  thin,  transparent  serum  into 
the  ventricles.  Thus,  in  thirty-eight  out  of  forty  cases  in 
which  death  had  taken  place  under  the  symptoms  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  Dr.  West  discovered  an  appreciable  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  ventricles ;  while  in  thirty-four  of  the  cases  the 

Juantity  was  considerable,  amounting  to  several  ounces.  The 
uid  is  but  slightly  albuminous,  clear  and  almost  colourless,  but 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  potash  salts  and  phosphates.  In  a 
few  instances  the  whole  brain  is  found  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
natural  firmness ;  but  commonly  the  softening  is  confined  to 
the  central  portions,  and  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  diminu- 
tion of  consistence  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cerebral  matter 
resembles  thick  cream.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  observers 
that  this  softening  is  due  to  contact  with  the  effused  fluid,  but 
it  seems  much  more  likely  to  be  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action. 

Sometimes  tubercle  is  found  in  the  brain  itself,  either  em- 
bedded on  its  surface  or  as  separate  masses  in  the  substance  of 
the  brain.  Deposits  of  tubercle  are  also  generally  found  in 
other  organs  of  the  body :  their  most  frequent  site  being  the 
lungs  and  bronchial  glands ;  and  the  next  in  frequency — the 
liver,  spleen,  and  mesenteric  glands. 

Treatment. — Our  treatment,  to  be  at  aU  successful,  must  be 
prophylactic ;  for  if  the  disease  becomes  well  established,  medi- 
cine can  do  little  or  nothing.  Hence  when  we  find  a  mother 
having  an  evident  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  or  when  we  learn 
that  she  has  already  lost  children  by  this  disease,  we  should 
forbid  her  suckling,  and  should  take  especial  care  that  her 
infant  be  reared  by  a  strong  and  healthy  wet-nurse.  The  infant 
is  to  be  warmly  clothed ;  it  should  be  taken  into  the  open  air 
daily,  if  the  weather  will  permit ;  it  should  have  the  benefit  of 
country  or  sea-air  at  least  for  some  weeks  in  the  year ;  and  at 
the  period  of  weaning  it  should  be  carefully  watched,  while  the 
new  diet  is  to  be  simple  but  nourishing.  In  any  illness  that 
may  affect  it,  all  lowering  remedies  must  be  abstained  from  if 
possible,  or  at  all  events  if  thought  necessary  they  should  be 
used  with  great  caution.  Care  must  be  taken  to  shield  the 
child  from  the  contagion  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  hooping-cough, 
&c. ;  and  as  it  grows  older,  the  intellectual  faculties  must  be  culti- 
vated with  moderation  and  judgment.  Supposing  that  with 
this  care  the  infant  does  not  thrive,  its  diet  should  be  made 
more  nourishing,  tonics  and  especially  quinine  and  iron  if  there 
be  any  anaemia  should  be  given,  and  cod-liver  oil — in  drachm 
doses,  twice  daily — should  be  administered. 
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But  if  we  do  not  see  the  patient  until  the  disease  has  set  in, 
what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  The  treatment  of  tubercular  men- 
ingitis is  beset  with  difficulties ;  for,  as  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion, it  is  generally  said  to  require  remedies  which  the  sufierer 
— a  sickly  child — will  not  bear. 

With  regard  to  depletion,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
ought  to  be  had  recourse  to  under  any  circumstances. 

Some  physicians  reconmiend  blisters  to  the  vertex  or  nape  of 
the  neck,  but  the  good  to  be  derived  from  them  is  problematical. 
An  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  tartar  emetic  to  two 
of  simple  cerate  has  been  recommended ;  a  piece  the  size  of  a 
nut  being  rubbed  over  a  portion  of  the  scalp  every  two  hours 
until  an  abundant  eruption  is  produced.  Dr.  Hahn,  in  his 
work  De  la  MSningite  Tuberculeusej  StudiSe  au  point  de  vu6 
clinique^  asserts  that  he  has  cured  advanced  cases  with  this 
remedy ;  other  practitioners  also  speak  favourably  of  it ;  but 
though  we  have  tried  both  these  remedies  we  have  never  seen 
any  benefit  result  from  them,  and  the  sufiering  which  they 
occasion  is  a  very  great  objection.  In  purgatives,  however,  we 
possess  a  valuable  class  of  remedies,  provided  that  they  are 
given  so  as  to  maintain  a  free  action  of  the  bowels  for  several 
days — F.  213,  219 — ^and  in  the  early  stage. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  agents  are  employed,  the  con- 
tinued administration  of  calomel,  in  one  or  two-grain  doses, 
twice  or  thrice  daily,  has  been  recommended.  But,  considering 
that  tuberculosis  is  itself  a  condition  of  great  constitutional 
depravity,  and  that  mercury  tends  directly  to  impoverish  the 
blood  and  to  lessen  vital  power,  we  cannot  too  strongly  condemn 
the  employment  of  this  remedy.  Nor  is  our  objection  based 
on  theoretical  grounds  merely,  for  we  believe  that,  in  the  cases 
in  which  we  have  seen  it  employed,  not  only  has  no  benefit  re- 
sulted, nor  any  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  followed,  but  the 
too  surely  fatal  issue  has  in  our  judgment  been  hastened  by  its 
use.  On  this  point  Dr.  West  remarks,  *'  I  put  no  faith  in  calo- 
mel, nor  in  the  production  of  salivation,  as  a  means  of  curing 
hydrocephalus.  I  have  seen  children  die  whose  mouths  had 
been  made  sore  by  mercury,  and  I  recollect  two  who  at  the 
time  of  their  death,  were  in  a  state  of  most  profuse  salivation.*' 
The  employment  of  cold  to  the  head  is  likewise  an  important 
remedv  when  used  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  A  rag 
wetted  with  cold  water,  or  any  simple  evaporating  lotion  laid  on 
the  child's  head  and  frequently  renewed,  will  generally  suffice ; 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  ice. 

When  the  child  is  teething,  many  practitioners  resort,  as  a 

matter  of  course,  to  scarification  of  the  gums ;  forgetting  that 
15 
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the  irritation  arises  from  the  passage  of  the  tooth  through  the 
bony  canal  of  the  jaw,  rather  than  from  pressure  on  the  gum. 
Such  practice  is  only  to  be  adopted  when  there  is  distinct  evi- 
dence that  the  gum  is  offering  resistance  to  the  tooth,  a  con- 
dition the  existence  of  which  we  very  much  doubt,  or  when 
there  is  decided  tenderness  and  swelling  of  the  gum.  Should 
the  vital  powers  become  much  depressed,  either  from  the  course 
of  the  disease  or  from  the  use  of  the  remedies,  stimulants  must 
be  freely  had  recourse  to.  We  have  frequently  given  a  child 
from  six  to  twelve  months  old  a  teaspoonful  of  port  wine  and 
water — equal  parts,  of  port  wine  and  beef-tea  in  the  same  pro- 
portions—every hour,  or  every  second  hour,  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  If  physic  is  preferred,  some  ammonia  with  Hoff- 
mann's anodyne  may  be  ordered,  or  according  to  F.  257,258. 
The  diet  must  be  light  but  not  poor :  good  veal-broth  or  beef- 
tea,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  in  milk,  and  arrowroot  will 
often  be  serviceable.  When  the  sickness  causes  all  food  to  be 
rejected,  iced  water  is  sometimes  very  useful. 

There  is  nothing  more  difficult,  perhaps,  in  medicine  than 
the  determination  of  the  actual  value  of  a  given  drug  in  a  cer- 
tain disease.  The  present  case  is  particularly  so,  and  there- 
fore we  speak  with  great  diffidence  in  expressing  our  opinion 
that  iodide  of  potassium  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  this  disease. 
In  one  case  in  particular,  the  effect  which  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  this  drug — whether  as  a  result  or  not  we  will  not  posi- 
tively state — was  so  marked,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  a  trial  of  it.  It  requires,  however,  to  be  given 
so  as  to  get  the  full  effects  of  the  drug.  One  or  two  grains 
may  be  given  every  hour  or  two  at  first — in  a  child  two  or  three 
years  old — and  we  prefer  to  combine  with  it  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron. 

Cod  liver  oil  is  also  a  favourite  remedy  of  ours,  even  when 
the  disease  is  fully  established ;  we  have  found  this  retained  by 
the  stomach  sometimes  when  almost  everything  else  was  re- 
jected. This  too,  we  give  as  freely  as  possible — a  teaspoonful 
every  two  or  three  hours  for  instance — for  we  believe  that  with 
both  these  remedies,  saturation,  so  to  speak,  is  the  object  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  nothing  short  of  that  is  likely  to  be  of  service. 

In  a  disease  which  is  avowedly  so  fatal,  and  so  apparently 
without  a  remedy,  anything  which  offers  even  a  remote  chance 
of  success  merits  at  least  a  trial. 

VI.     HYDROCEPHALOID   DISEASE.     (SPCRIOUS  HYDROCEPHALUS.) 

No  one  who  has  had  experience  of  this  disease  will  doubt  the 
extreme  difficulty  which  there  often  is  in  diagnosis,  nor  question 
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the  importance  of  it  in  regard  to  treatment ;  indeed  there  is 
probably  no  disease  of  which  it  may  be  more  truly  stiid  that  to 
make  a  mistake  is  fatal,  for  whereas  the  true  disease,  which  we 
have  preferred  to  call  by  its  more  accurate  designation  *'  tuber- 
cular meningitis,"  is  almost  certainly  fatal,  this,  the  spurious 
counterfeit,  is,  if  properly  managed,  almost  as  certain  of  cure. 
The  description  first  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  is  still 
true  to  the  life;  he  divides  it  into  two  stages,  the  one  charac- 
terized by  irritability,  the  other  by  torpor.  "  These  two  stages 
resemble  in  many  of  their  symptoms  the  first  and  second  stages 
of  hydrocephalus  respectively.  In  the  first  stage  the  infant 
becomes  irritable,  restless,  and  feverish ;  the  face  flushed,  the 
surface  hot,  and  the  pulse  frequent ;  there  is  an  undue  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  nerves  of  feeling,  and  the  little  patient  starts 
on  being  touched,  or  from  any  sudden  noise ;  there  are  sighing 
and  moaning  during  sleep,  and  screaming;  the  bowels  are 
flatulent  and  loose,  and  the  evacuations  are  loose  and  disordered. 
If,  through  an  erroneous  notion  as  to  the  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion, nourishment  and  cordials  be  not  given,  or  if  the  diarrhoea 
continues,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  the  administration  of 
medicine,  the  exhaustion  which  ensues  is  apt  to  lead  to  a  very 
different  train  of  symptoms.  The  countenance  becomes  pale, 
and  the  cheeks  cool  or  cold ;  the  eyelids  are  half  closed ;  the 
eyes  are  unfixed,  and  unattracted  by  anv  object  placed  before 
them,  the  pupils  unmoved  on  the  approach  of  light ;  the  breath- 
ing, from  being  quick,  becomes  irregular  and  affected  by  sighs ; 
the  voice  becomes  husky ;  and  there  is  sometimes  a  liUfjky 
teasing  cough ;  and  eventually,  if  the  strength  of  the  little 
patient  continue  to  decline,  there  is  a  crepitus  or  rattling  in  the 
breathing.  The  evacuations  are  usually  green ;  the  feet  are 
apt  to  be  cold." 

Though  these  few  lines  by  no  means  convey  a  complete 
picture  of  this  affection,  they  are  quoted  here,  because  they 
serve  at  the  outset  to  impress  the  reader  with  that  which  is  the 
most  salient  feature  in  it,  viz.,  its  essentially  adynamic  character, 
and  though  it  may  come  on  rather  suddenly,  it  never  occurs 
primarily  in  children  of  robust  health :  it  is  the  feeble,  delicate, 
and  exhausted  who  are  especially,  indeed  it  may  be  said  solely, 
subject  to  it ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  occurs  more  as  a 
sequel  to  other  diseases  than  as  a  primary  affection.  Diarrhoea 
is,  perhaps,  its  most  certain  forerunner ;  but  other  diseases  or 
accidents,  and  notably  those  which  produce  rapid  exhaustion 
and  failure  of  nervous  power,  as  hsemorrhage  for  instance,  pre- 
dispose to  spurious  hydrocephalus. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  association,  the  supervention  of  cerebral 
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symptoms  in  the  course  of  an  exhaustive  disease,  whether  those 
symptoms  occur  suddenly  and  severely,  or  more  gradually  and 
with  less  severity,  the  patient  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  glide  into 
them,  their  true  nature  and  import  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 
Moreover,  when  the  aflfection  occurs  in  connection  with  some 
concurrent  exhaustive  disease  we  may  generally  detect  some 
sort  of  relationship  between  them,  the  one  improving  with  the 
other.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  occurs,  as  it  does  occasionally, 
though  much  more  rarely,  and  then  only  in  feeble  delicate  chil- 
dren, at  the  outset  of  some  acute  disease,  the  true  character  of 
the  attack  will  not  be  overlooked,  if  we  are  careful  to  inquire 
into  the  general  symptoms,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  merely 
studying  these  cerebral  symptoms,  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
referable  to  the  lungs  or  elsewhere. 

Nor  will  the  diagnosis  rest  merely,  or  indeed  principally, 
upon  existing  symptoms,  so  much  as  upon  the  negative  evidence 
afforded  by  the  absence  of  those  which  are  more  peculiar  to  the 
true  disease.  For  instance,  the  tubercular  diathesis,  the  severe 
pain  in  the  head,  the  tense  fontanelle,  the  slow,  irregular  pulse, 
the  constipation,  the  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  the  peculiar 
'^cry,"  &c.,  all  these  point  with  tolerable  definiteness  to  the 
true  disease,  and  their  absence  equally  to  the  spurious  variety. 

It  is  probable  that  the  post  mortem  appearances  would  be 
much  more  negative  than  positive,  inasmuch  as  the  symptoms 
are  due  rather  to  functional  than  organic  disturbance  of  the 
nervous  centres.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  morbid  changes 
which  would  be  regarded  as  proof  of  this  disease;  passive  con- 
gestion or  anaemia  would  equally  produce  the  symptoms  referred 
to,  though  the  latter  condition,  from  the  probable  origin  of  the 
affection,  would  be  the  more  common. 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which,  if  a  correct  diagnosis  is 
established.  Treatment  is  more  successful  than  in  spurious 
hydrocephalus.  Two  principles  should  guide  the  practitioner 
in  his  therapeutics:  first  to  allay  nervous  excitability;  and, 
secondly,  to  maintain  the  vital  powers.  In  children  there  are 
few  things  more  decidedly  calmative  than  the  warm  bath,  and 
this  may  be  made  still  more  so  if  to  a  gallon  of  hot  water  a 
quart  of  decoction  of  poppies  is  added:  hyoscyamus,  paregoric, 
and  camphor,  are  also  valuable  remedies  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
excitement.  If  diarrhcea  be  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of 
the  attack,  that  should  of  course  be  checked  by  suitable  reme- 
dies, astringents  combined  with  opiates.  To  fulfil  the  second 
indication  light,  nourishing  food,  with  a  moderate,  in  some 
cases  a  liberal  supply  of  stimulants  will  be  necessary.  In  all 
this  no  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down;  each  case  must  be 
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treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  amount  of  stimulus  neces- 
sary must  be  governed  by  the  age  and  condition  of  the  child- 
tonics  will  also  of  course  be  advantageous,  and  none  are  better 
than  quinine  and  steel  wine. 

VII.   SIMPLE   ENCEPHALITIS. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  inflammation  of  the  parts 
within  the  cranium  is  not  suflSciently  perfect  to  enable  us  to 
point  out  with  certainty  the  symptoms  which  indicate  inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  brain — phrenitis,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  membranes — meningitis;  and  fortunately  the 
distinction  is  not  of  much  practical  importance,  since  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  meningitis  or  phrenitis  ever  occur  as  separate  dis- 
eases. Simple  idiopathic  encephalitis  is  a  very  rare  disease 
during  childhood:  while  tubercular  inflammation  as  we  have 
before  remarked  is  not  very  uncommon. 

Spmptoms. — The  disease  generally  sets  in  suddenly  with  a 
violent  attack  of  partial  or  general  convulsions,  accompanied 
by  fever,  obstinate  vomiting,  and  severe  pain  in  the  head.  As 
the  convulsions  diminish,  the  child  becomes  drowsy  or  comatose, 
and  continues  so  for  a  few  hours  until  they  return.  When  they 
again  cease  there  is  often  vomiting,  and  a  return  of  the  stupor ; 
subsultus  tendinum,  trismus,  squinting,  contraction  of  the 
pupils,  and  perhaps  hemiplegia.  The  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and 
irregular;  the  motions  are  sometimes  passed  involuntarily ;  the 
face  is  pale  and  the  expression  vacant ;  and  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  days,  death  takes  place  either  during  a  fit  of  convul- 
sions, or  in  a  state  of  coma. 

In  some  forms  of  simple  inflammation  of  the  brain  the  course 
is  somewhat  different.  At  the  commencement  there  is  sickness, 
drowsiness,  great  irritability,  frontal  headache,  and  general 
fever — lasting  perhaps  for  seven  or  ten  days ;  convulsions  then 
make  their  appearance.  The  convulsion  is  generally  long  and 
severe ;  and  it  may  be  followed  immediately  by  coma,  which  in 
a  few  days  is  fatal ;  or  it  may  recur  frequently  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  pass  into  coma  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours ;  Dr. 
Watson  thinks  that  when  nausea  and  vomiting  are  the  earliest 
symptoms  in  adults,  the  inflammation  has  had  its  origin  in  the 
cerebral  pulp — in  the  substance  of  the  brain ;  and  that  when 
the  attack  commences  with  a  convulsion,  the  inflammation  has 
commenced  in  the  pia  mater  or  arachnoid. 

In  all  the  forms  of  this  dangerous  complaint  there  is  great 
variety  in  the  symptoms,  and  close  observation  is  necessary  to 
put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  insidious  character  which  many 
of  the  cases  assume,  and  the  deceitful  appearance  of  amend- 
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n)ont  whioh  often  take  place.  Fortunately  the  disease  is  of 
rare  occurrence.  It  may  terminate  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  or 
the  patient  may  struggle  on  for  two  or  three  weeks;  or, 
although  death  is  the  most  common  termination,  yet  recovery 
may  ensue  in  children  with  good  constitutional  powers. 

Vautiea* — As  we  shall  hereafter  treat  of  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  of  the  brain  from  disease  of  the  internal 
ear,  it  will  suffice  here  to  put  the  practitioner  on  his  guard 
against  this  affection,  which,  though  it  may  give  rise  only  to 
pain  and  discharge  at  first,  is  apt  to  become  chronic,  and  in 
this  condition  may  progress  insidiously  but  very  mischievously, 
if  noglected.  The  other  causes  of  simple  meningitis  are  not 
very  clear.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  attributed  to  dentition, 
but  this  we  think  is  obviouslv  inadequate;  in  some,  to  the  sup- 
pression of  an  eruption  on  the  scalp ;  in  others,  to  exposure  of 
the  head  to  the  sun;  and  again  in  others,  to  injuries — such  as 
blows  and  falls. 

Diagnom. — As  these  cases  are  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  the  principal  point  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  diagnosis,  is  the  presence  or  absepce  of  previous  ill 
health,  of  tubercular  history,  and  the  character  of  the  attack 
itself.     In  the  simple  variety  of  inflammation,  the  attack  begins 

?[uite  suddenly  in  a  previously  healthy  child  ;  in  the  tubercular 
brm  ther^  is  always  a  history  of  failing  health.  In  the  one 
there  is  either  a  history  of  hereditary  phthisis,  or  there  is  actual 
evidence  of  that  diathesis. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  usually  found  are,  great  vascu- 
larity of  the  meninges ;  a  loaded  state  of  the  sinuses  ;  serous 
effusion  beneath  the  pia  matter  and  into  the  ventricles  ;  the  de- 
position of  pus  or  false  membranes  between  the  bone  and  the 
dura  mater,  or  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid ;  thickening  of 
the  membranes ;  and  ramoUissement  or  softening  of  the  cere- 
bral substance.  That  which  specially  distinguishes  this  affec- 
tion from  the  one  just  considered,  is  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
of  tubercular  disease  either  within  the  cranium  itself  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Treatment — The  means  which  in  our  opinion  are  most 
to  be  relied  upon  are  the  sedulous  application  of  cold  to  the 
head,  the  use  of  purgatives,  the  exhibition  of  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, and  restriction  to  a  light  and  modern  diet.  With  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  cold,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  most 
valuable ;  but  it  must  be  applied  continuously  for  many  hours, 
the  condition  of  the  child  being  watched.  Pounded  ice,  or  an 
artificial  freezing  composition,  F.  75,  or  a  mixture  of  pounded 
ice  and  salt,   placed  in   bladders — ^as  before    directed,   can 
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alone  be  trusted  to.  Active  purgation — F.  215, 219 — so  as  to 
empty  the  intestinal  canal,  and  perhaps  to  produce  a  revulsive 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane,  will  be  needed ;  this  should 
be  followed  by  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium — 
F.  15,  18.  From  our  own  observations  during  the  past  few 
years,  we  believe  that  this  last  agent  is  by  no  means  as  fre- 
quently employed  in  the  acute  inflammations  of  childhood  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  every 
four  hours,  dissolved  in  weak  tea  or  plain  barley-water,  we  have 
seen  it  produce  relief  in  croup,  and  in  some  severe  cases  of 
bronchitis ;  and  although  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
trying  it  in  the  disease  under  consideration,  for  we  have  never 
even  seen  a  case  of  this  kind,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  prove  very  valuable. 

Mercury  and  blood  letting  are  two  remedies  which  of  course 
have  very  powerful  advocates :  with  regard  to  the  latter  Dr. 
Meigs  says — "  Venesection  ought  always  to  be  preferred  to 
local  bleeding,  even  in  the  youngest  children,  unless  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  a  vein,  or  unless  this  is  evidently  too  small  to 
bleed  well.  If  we  cannot  succeed  in  performing  the  operation 
at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  we  must  resort  to  the  vein  running 
over  the  inner  ankle,  or  to  the  external  jugular.  When  vene- 
section cannot,  from  any  reason,  be  employed,  blood  should  be 
feely  drawn  by  means  of  leeches  or  cups.  It  is  customary  to 
apply  the  leeches  to  the  temples  or  behind  the  ears.  I  may 
remark  that  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  object  to  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  head,  and  propose  that  they  should  be 
f  laced  rather  about  the  anus,  or  on  the  inferior  extremities." 
t  need  scarcely  be  said  that  our  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
remedy  differs  widely  from  the  advice  here  given,  and  the 
most  that  we  are  inclined  to  concede  is,  that  in  cases  evidently 
of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  where  the  convulsions  are  very  severe, 
the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  temples  may  be 
advantageous.  We  believe,  however,  that  equal  good  results 
from  the  rigorous  employment  of  cold  locally.  As  to  mercury, 
we  cannot  say  even  so  much  in  its  favour,  and  we  would 
strongly  deprecate  its  employment  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  constitutional  effects  of  the  drug. 

Counter-irritants  to  the  scalp  can  only  be  of  value  when  it 
is  thought — if  such  a  supposition  can  ever  be  entertained — that 
the  encephalitis  is  due  to  the  suppression  of  some  cutaneous 
eruption,  and  even  then  we  think  it  better  to  apply  the  counter- 
irritant  rather  to  some  part  removed  from  the  head. 

In  all  stages  of  the  disease  the  practitioner  must  watch  his 
little  patient  almost  hour  by  hour ;  he  must  be  careful  to  keep 
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him  dry  and  clean ;  and  see  that  the  bladder  does  not  become 
distended. 

Should  the  disorder  happily  yield  to  the  measures,  great 
care  will  be  requisite  for  some  time— especially  with  regard  to 
diet  and  the  avoidance  of  all  excitement — to  prevent  a  relapse. 

VII.      HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Hydrocephalus,  chronic  hpdrocephalus,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain,  is  met  with  in  children  at 
various  ages,  as  the  result  of  a  great  variety  of  circumstances. 
When  congenital,  as  it  often  is,  it  is  generally  associated  with 
malformation  of  the  brain — with  deficiency  of  some  of  its  parts, 
and  not  unfrequently  with  spina  bifida.  It  is  sometimes  the 
result,  and  sometimes  it  is  said,  though  we  believe  very  rarely, 
the  precursor  of  tubercular  meningitis :  occasionally  it  occurs 
in  connection  with  tubercle  of  the  brain.  The  head  attains  a 
very  great  size  in  this  disease,  the  unossified  sutures  readily 
yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  liquid :  the  skull  of  James  Car- 
dinal— who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years — measured 
rather  more  than  thirty-two  inches  in  diameter.  The  serous 
fluid  is  usually  contained  in  the  lateral  ventricles,  which  are 
often  expanded  into  oi^e  cavity  ;  very  rarely  the  effusion  takes 
place  only  on  one  side,  in  either  of  these  cases  it  is  called  in- 
ternal hydrocephalus :  occasionally  it  is  collected  in  the  sac  of 
the  arachnoid,  and  then  it  is  termed  external  hydrocephalus. 

Symptoms. — The  effects  of  dropsy  of  the  brain  are  not  very 
uniform.  Frequently  the  bodily  functions  are  but  little  im- 
paired, sometimes  not  at  all,  till  a  short  time  before  death ;  it  is 
remarkable  also  how  little  the  mental  powers  are  affected  in 
many  cases,  though  in  some  instances  it  produces  complete  idi- 
ocy. The  most  frequent  symptom  is  convulsions :  in  some  cases 
there  is  a  fit  daily,  but  it  may  be  slight,  and  consist  only  of 
a  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  or  of  a  peculiar  rolling 
of  the  eyes.  The  enlargement  of  the  head  may  not  become 
apparent  until  the  disease  has  existed  some  short  time ;  but  in 
congenital  cases  it  is  usually  apparent  from  the  birth,  and  in  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  begin  very 
soon  after  birth.  Dr.  West  says  that  in  50  out  of  54  cases 
the  disease  began  to  show  itself  before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month.  As  the  affection  progresses  there  is  wasting  of  the 
flesh;  the  infant  sucks  greedily,  yet  gets  weaker;  the  head 
seems  too  heavy,  so  that  the  child  cannot  support  it  in  an  erect 
position ;  there  is  generally  constipation,  and  the  evacuations 
are  unhealthy ;  there  is  drowsiness  but  the  sleep  is  disturbed ; 
vision  is  impaired,  sometimes  lost,  and  sometimes  there  is  stra- 
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bismus  ;  there  may  be  spasmodic  attacks  of  dyspnoea ;  paralysis 
is  a  very  common  accompaniment,  especially  in  the  more  severe 
cases  where  the  effusion  is  great :  the  palsy  may  be  limited  to 
one  side  or  one  leg,  and  in  our  experience  it  is  more  often 
limited  to  the  lower  than  the  upper  limbs ;  or  it  may  be  para- 
plegic, which  is  the  most  common  of  all. 

Although  essentially  an  affection  of  childhood,  yet  cases  are 
recorded  in  which  it  has  affected  adults ;  thus  the  celebrated 
Dean  Swift  suffered  and  died  from  it. 

Prognom, — ^As  a  general  rule,  almost  every  case  is  fatal, 
either  directly,  by  convulsions  ;  or  indirectly,  by  rendering  its 
victims  more  liable  than  healthy  children  to  other  diseases,  and 
less  able  to  bear  up  against  them  ;  or  lastly,  by  the  slower 
process  of  wasting,  debility,  and  gradual  decline.  Professor 
Golis,  of  Vienna,  affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  cases 
which  began  after  birth,  and  which  were  seen  and  treated  early 
by  him,  he  saved  the  majority :  such  a  result,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  rule  in  this  country,  for  though  something  may 
be  done  by  treatment  to  prolong  life,  the  cases  in  which  it  can 
be  said  that  a  cure  is  effected  are  very  few  and  rare :  at  the 
best  we  can  seldom  do  more  than  maintain  the  statu  quo,  the 
patient  meanwhile  being  alike  feeble  in  mind  and  body. 

Pathology, — Very  little  indeed  is  positively  known  as  to  the 
pathology  or  cause  of  this  affection,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that,  in  cases  which  are  con- 
genital, or  in  which  the  symptoms  begin  soon  after  birth,  some 
malformation  of  the  brain  exists  and  may  be  the  starting-point 
of  the  evil.  It  seems  further  probable,  that  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  serous  effusion  ;  and  this  equally  in  congenital  cases,  as 
in  those  occurring  some  time  after  birth.  The  history  of  many 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  were  clearly  traceable  to  a  blow 
or  fall  on  the  head,  or  to  some  external  injury,  and  in  which 
on  post  mortem  examination  evidence  of  inflammation  of  the 
ventricular  lining  existed,  seems  to  prove  this.  Indeed  a 
thickened,  opaque,  and  sometimes  granular  condition  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  ventricles,  is  the  most  constant  of  the 
changes  observed  after  death,  and  in  a  few  cases  a  similar  state 
is  seen  in  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Occasionally 
tubercular  matter  is  found  either  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
or  on  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  appearances  presented  are 
those  of  chronic  tubercular  or  strumous  inflammation.  In  the 
variety  which  is  called  external  hydrocephalus,  that  is,  where 
the  fluid  exists  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  the  pathology  is  vet 
more  doubtful,  though  MM.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  affirm  that 
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nearly  all  these  cases  originate  in  a  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid.  In  some  few,  however,  simple  atrophy  of 
the  brain  exists,  and  is  a  probable  cause  of  the  accompanying 
effusion,  stich  a  condition  being  undoubtedly  congenital.  When- 
ever at  birth  the  bones  of  the  head  are  found  to  be  softer  than 
natural,  deficient  in  ossification,  and  the  fontanelles  wide  apart, 
even  though  the  head  is  normal  in  size,  or  but  very  slightly 
enlarged,  tnere  we  may  suspect,  and  ought  to  be  on  our  guara 
against,  the  probable  supervention  of  hydrocephalus. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  disease  is  thoroughly  established,  it 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  ;  the  large  head  upon  the  diminutive, 
emaciated  trunk  and  wasted  extremities,  together  with  the  dis- 
proportion in  size  between  the  cranium  and  face — ^making  the 
visage  triangular,  and  producing  a  distressing  but  most  charac- 
teristic appearance.  In  the  earlier  stages,  however,  the  diag- 
nosis is  not  so  easy;  hypertrophy  ofthehrain  being  very  likely 
to  be  mistaken  for  chronic  hydrocephalus,  inasmuch  as  it  some- 
times produces  well-marked  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance 
with  enlargement  of  the  head.  In  most  of  the  recorded  cases 
of  cerebral  hypertrophy  there  were  epileptic  fits,  or  paroxysms 
of  convulsions^  the  intellectual  faculties  were  dull ;  the  head 
seemed  too  heavy  to  be  borne ;  and  headache  was  complained 
of.  But  when  the  skull  enlarges  equally  with  the  undue  de- 
velopment of  the  brain,  there  may  be  no  morbid  phenomena, 
since  there  will  be  no  pressure.  The  general  health,  however, 
suffers  ;  the  child  wastes,  gets  weak,  and  often  becomes  afflicted 
with  rickets  or  scrofula.  This  condition  must  not  be  too  ac- 
tively treated,  for  the  nimia  cura  Medici  will  only  be  baneful. 
The  great  point  is  to  maintain  the  general  health,  by  bark  or 
by  some  preparation  of  iron  ;  by  salt-water  or  tan-water  spong- 
ing baths;  by  sea-air;  and  by  a  nourishing  diet.  A  small 
horse-hair  cushion,  with  a  piece  cut  out  large  enough  to  receive 
the  occiput,  should  be  prepared  for  the  child  s  head  to  rest  upon. 

On  comparing  this  plan  of  treatment  with  that  required  in 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  important  it 
is  not  to  mistake  one  disease  for  the  other.  The  error  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  is  not  very  easily  avoided.  But  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  cerebral  mass  the  symptoms  are  less  serious 
than  in  chronic  hydrocephalus ;  they  come  on  more  slowly ; 
and  the  head  seldom  attains  the  same  size.  In  the  latter  affec- 
tion, also,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  are  more  widely  open, 
and  the  head  assumes  a  more  rounded  appearance,  than  in  the 
former :  moreover,  in  dropsy  of  the  brain  there  is  often  a 
certain  amount  of  transparence,  which  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized if  a  light  be  held  upon  one  side  of  the  head. 
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Treatment, — The  plan  advocated  by  Professor  Golis,  after 
great  experience,  consists  in  the  administration  of  calomel  in 
quarter  or  half-grain  doses,  twice  daily ;  together  with  the 
inunction  of  one  or  two  drachms  of  mild  mercurial  ointment 
into  the  shaven  scalp  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  At  the 
same  time  the  head  is  to  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  a 
flannel  cap,  to  prevent  all  risk  of  the  perspiration  being  checked. 
If  no  improvement  be  perceptible  after  a  lapse  of  six  or  eight 
weeks,  diuretics — as  the  acetate  of  potash,  or  squills,  or  both — 
are  to  be  combined  with  the  mercurial  treatment ;  and  an  issue 
should  be  made  in  the  neck  or  on  each  shoulder,  to  be  kept 
open  for  months.  When  convalescence  is  once  established,  he 
thinks  benefit  is  derived  from  small  doses  of  quinine — a  quarter 
of  a  grain  three  or  four  times  daily. 

Two  remedies — compression  of  the  head,  and  puncturing  ii- — 
have  been  strongly  advocated  by  some  writers.  Compression 
is  best  effected  by  oandaging,  or  by  the  application  of  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster  applied  over  the  whole  of  the  cranium,  so  as  to 
make  equal  pressure  on  every  part.  In  cases  where  there  are 
no  symptoms  of  active  cerebral  disease,  pressure  will  probably 
do  good,  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  Trousseau  as  to  the  mode 
of  application  are  worthy  of  attention :  he  advises  that  strips  of 
plaster  should  be  used  about  half  an  inch  wide,  that  they  should 
just  overlap  one  another,  and  that  they  should  be  applied,  1st, 
from  behind  the  ear  on  one  side  to  the  temple  on  the  opposite 
side ;  2d,  from  the  back  of  the  head  along  the  vertex  to  the  root 
of  the  nose  in  front ;  3d,  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other 
in  its  whole  length  and  across  the  two  former  strappings; 
lastly,  one  long  strip  should  be  made  to  encircle  the  head,  three 
times  just  above  the  ears,  and  below  the  occipital  protuberance ; 
the  ends  of  the  other  strips  should  be  turned  up  over  the  cir- 
cular strip  after  its  first  turn,  and  then  the  remaining  circular 
strip  should  be  applied  so  as  to  keep  all  in  situ  firmly  and 
securely.  Of  course  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  mis- 
chievous compression,  and  where  active  symptoms  exist,  the 
case  is  probably  not  fit  for  this  method  of  treatment. 

Puncture  is  performed  with  a  small  trocar  and  canula  at  the 
coronal  suture,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anterior  fon- 
tanelle,  so  as  to  avoid  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the  trocar  being 
introduced  in  a  perpendicular  direction;  only  a  part  of  the 
fluid  is  to  be  taken  at  one  time,  and  gentle  pressure  must  be 
kept  up  both  during  its  escape  and  afterwards.  This  operation 
is  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  when  other  means  have  failed,  or 
where  the  head  is  of  great  size ;  and  when  the  bones  of  the 
skull  have  not  become  united  together.     Dr.  West  thinks  that 
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little  good  is  likely  to  resalt  from  this  procedure,  except  in 
cases  of  external  hydrocephalus,  still  he  is  not  altogether 
opposed  to  it  in  other  cases.  While  resorting  to  either  pro- 
ceeding, constitutional  remedies  are  not  to  be  neglected;  and 
we  would  especially  advise  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil, 
of  iodide  of  potassium— or  what  is  better  in  many  cases,  iodide 
of  iron,  of  mercury  in  alterative  doses,  such  as  two  or  three 
grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  cretd  every  night. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson  mentions  two  hopeless  cases — a  lad 
whose  age  is  not  stated,  and  a  boy  about  twelve  years  old — 
successfully  treated  on  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Gower,  after 
the  administration  of  mercury  in  the  usual  form  and  of  other 
remedies  had  failed  to  give  the  slightest  relief.  Ten  grains  of 
crude  mercury  were  rubbed  down  with  a  scruple  of  manna  and 
five  grains  of  fre%h  squills.  This  formed  a  dose  which  was 
taken  every  eight  hours,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  caused 
a  profuse  flow  of  urine,  great  debility  and  emaciation,  no 
ptyalism.  When  the  symptoms  of  hyarocephalus  had  disap- 
peared, the  health  was  restored  by  steel. 

IX.   TUMOURS   OP  THE  BRAIN. 

Tumours  of  the  brain,  though  very  uncommon  in  childhood 
are  occasionally  met  with,  and  as  they  generally  present  suflS- 
ciently  well-marked  symptoms,  we  may  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  them  here,  though  unfortunately  in  a  therapeutical  point 
of  view  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  done  for  them. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  tumour  or  morbid  growth  to  which 
the  brains  of  children  are  liable — viz.,  tubercle,  or  tubercular 
deposit ;  cancer ;  and  hydatid  cysts. 

Tubercle  occurs  in  the  brain  in  childhood  generally  in  con- 
nection with  its  deposit  in  other  organs,  but  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  it  exists  there  alone,  and  sometimes  it  is  in  con- 
junction with  tubercular  disease  of  the  membranes.  It  appears 
to  exist  in  the  form  of  separate  masses  in  about  10  per  cent,  of 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  As  regards  age,  cerebral  tubercle  is 
much  more  common  before  than  after  the  age  of  five :  thus,  of 
69  cases,  37  occurred  in  children  under  five :  23  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten ;  and  9  between  ten  and  fifteen. 

The  Symptoms  are  chiefly  those  caused  by  mechanical  pres- 
sure, and  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  locality  of  the  brain 
in  which  the  tubercle  is  situated :  pain,  chiefly  paroxysmal,  and 
situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  forehead,  is  a  frequent  symp- 
tom, but  its  intensity  varies  according  to  the  rapidity  of  growth 
in  the  deposit,  and  the  parts  involved;  when  the  tubercle  is  in 
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the  cerebellum,  the  pain  is  said  to  be  most  severe  in  the  back 
of  the  head ;  convulsions  sometimes  occur,  but  are  not  common. 
If  the  tumour  be  near  the  surface  of  the  brain,  rigidity  of 
muscles  is  a  frequent  result.  Paralysis  of  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  of  the  eye,  or  eyelids,  often  occurs  with  dimness  of 
sight,  or  complete  amaurosis.  Sometimes  there  is  loss  of  power 
in  the  lower  limbs,  with  unsteadiness  of  gait  or  choraic  move- 
ments, sickness,  especially  during  severe  attacks  of  pain,  con- 
stipation, febrile  disturbance,  twitching  of  muscles,  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength,  and  occasional  epileptic  seizures  are  among  the 
symptoms  which  vary  in  frequency  in  different  cases.  With 
all  this  there  is  a  general  failure  of  health. 

The  symptoms  vary  a  good  deal  according  as  the  growth  is 
rapid  or  otherwise,  for,  as  is  the  case  with  other  organs,  the 
brain  adapts  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  tissue  changes 
which  are  of  slow  formation,  but  resists  severely  any  of  rapid 
growth.  Occasionally  rotary  movements  are  observed,  and 
sometimes  there  is  wry  neck. 

The  fatal  issue,  and  that  is  the  usual  result,  is  generally 
preceded  by  an  acute  stage,  having  very  much  the  character 
of  acute  meningitis,  and  lasts  for  a  very  variable  period,  in 
some  only  a  few  hours,  in  others  several  weeks,  death  being 
usually  preceded  by  coma  and  convulsions. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  vary  a  good  deal.  The  tu- 
bercle which  is  usually  of  the  yellow  variety,  hard,  soft,  or 
cretaceous,  may  be  in  one  mass,  or  in  many,  varying  in  size 
from  a  millet  seed  to  a  good  sized  bean,  or  even  larger.  They 
may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  brain,  but  are  usually  found  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  they  are  sometimes  associated  with 
tubercle  in  the  meninges ;  there  is  sometimes  effusion  into  the 
ventricles  or  arachnoid,  and  the  brain  itself  may  be  softened 
round  the  seat  of  the  tubercular  deposit.  Congestion  or 
inflammation  is  generally  observed. 

The  Diaffnosis  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  at  all  times, 
and  it  is  often  only  by  careful  and  continuous  observation  that 
we  can  come  to  a  right  conclusion.  The  principal  symptoms 
on  which  we  should  rely,  are  the  occurrence  of  severe  parox- 
ysmal attacks  of  headache  without  apparent  cause ;  occasional 
obstinate  or  seemingly  causeless  vomiting ;  dimness  or  complete 
loss  of  sight  without  any  change  in  the  eye,  except  occasionally 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve ;  convulsions  of  one  limb  or  set  of 
muscles,  or  of  one  side ;  paralysis  of  any  single  muscle  or  set 
of  muscles,  especially  about  the  face;  muscular  rigidity,  or 
twitching  of  muscles  as  in  chorea;  and  especially  a  tendency 
to  rotatory  movement.    Where  the  majority  of  these  symptoms 
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exist,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  diagnosing  tumour  of  the 
brain,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  patient  has  unmistakable 
evidence  of  tubercular  disease  in  other  organs,  we  may  be 
pretty  sure  the  tumour  is  tubercular. 

The  Prognom  can  hardly  be  other  than  unfavourable,  for 
recovery  though  not  impossible,  is  of  exceeding  rarity.  At  the 
same  time,  inasmuch  as  tubercle  has  been  found  in  the  brain 
in  a  cretaceous  and  perfectly  quiescent  state,  the  patient  hav- 
ing died  of  some  other  disease,  and  having  shown  no  cerebral 
symptoms  for  years  before,  this  fact  is  evidence  that  a  cure 
may  be  brought  about,  and  justifies,  therefore,  the  hope  that 
something  may  be  done  by — 

Treatment — The  only  remedies,  however,  on  which  we  may 
place  any  reliance  are  those  which  are  ordinarily  found  useful 
in  other  tubercular  diseases.  Cod-liver  oil,  the  iodide  of  iron, 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  are  clearly  the  drugs  most  to 
be  trusted.  The  utmost  care  should  also  be  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  liver  and  bowels ;  and  the  strictest  quiet  must  be  en- 
joined ;  excitement  of  every  kind  will  be  prejudicial.  Some- 
times counter-irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  useful, 
if  continuously  persevered  with,  especially  where  there  is  evi- 
dence of  some  inflammatory  action. 

We  have  said  that  there  are  other  tumours  which  occur 
sometimes  in  the  brain  in  children  besides  those  we  have 
described — viz.,  cancer  and  hydatid  cysts.  Both  are  exceed- 
ingly rare :  but  we  have  seen  two  cases  of  cancer  cerebri.  In 
one  of  these  the  disease  began  in  the  eye ;  this  was  removed, 
but  the  cancer  returned  in  the  course  of  the  optic  nerve :  the 
child  died  exhausted  by  convulsive  attacks,  and,  on  post-mortem 
examination,  a  cancerous  mass  was  found  in  the  site  of  the 
pons  Varolii.  The  other  case  was  one  of  congenital  cancer  in 
which  almost  every  organ  of  the  body  was  affected  by  it,  and 
among  others,  a  mass  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Hydatids  of  the  brain  is  equally  if  not  more  rare.  Either 
of  these  growths  would  be  recognized  by  the  symptoms  of 
pressure  which  they  would  produce  upon  the  brain  in  their 
development,  and  as  distinguished  from  tubercle  there  would 
be  the  absence  of  ail  the  tubercular  characteristics. 


X.    INFLAMMATION   OP   THE   MEMBRANES   AND   SUBSTANCE 

OF   THE   SPINAL   CORD. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in  children  pre- 
sents, if  possible,  even  greater  difficulties  than  does  that  of  the 
brain,  because  the  natural  state  of  the  child  in  early  life  is,  in 
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some  prominent  aspects,  analogous  to  that  which  indicates 
disease  of  the  spinal  centre.  Moreover,  the  reflex  excitability 
in  children  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  extremely  acute,  that  eccen- 
tric causes  are  very  apt  to  produce  results  which  it  is  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  from  those  having  a  centric 
origin.  Certainly  there  are  no  diseases  which  require  greater 
discrimination,  tact,  and  careful  clinical  study. 

Spinal  Meningitis  is  a  very  uncommon  affection  in  this 
country,  although  an  epidemic  of  it  prevailed  in  the  Irish 
workhouses  about  two-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  in  many 
parts  of  France  between  the  years  1842  and  1844.  In  the 
former  instance  it  was  almost  confined  to  boys  about  twelve 
years  old ;  in  the  latter,  it  affected  youths  at  the  period  of 
puberty. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  usually  comes  on  suddenly  with 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  purging,  and  collapse;  suc- 
ceeded in  a  few  hours  by  strong  reaction,  heat  of  skin,  fre- 
quency and  irregularity  of  pulse,  stiffness  of  the  muscles, 
retraction  and  fixing  of  the  head,  rigidity  of  the  limbs, 
cutaneous  hyperaesthesia,  and  delirium ;  occasionally  there  is 
squinting,  sometimes  contraction  but  generally  dilatation  of 
the  pupils,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death. 

The  spinal  arachnoid  is  the  part  which  is  chiefly  affected, 
and  in  most  instances  the  membranes  of  the  brain  are  but 
slightly  involved.  Layers  of  lymph  are  frequently  present 
under  the  arachnoid  and  in  its  cavity,  sometimes  extending 
along  the  whole  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  cord : 
but  generally  the  latter  is  apparently  healthy. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Substance  of  the  Cord  is  more 
rare  than  the  preceding.  It  generally  produces  softening  of 
the  cord  with  paralysis.  The  following  is  an  interesting 
example  of  it  taken  from  Dr.  Mauthner's  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  in  Children^  and  quoted 
by  Dr.  West. 

"  A  girl  aged  eleven  years,  whose  occupation  as  a  sempstress 
obliged  ner  to  remain  for  many  hours  daily  in  a  sitting  posture 
exposed  to  cold  draughts,  was  seized  three  weeks  after  following 
this  employment,  with  dragging  and  tearing  pains  in  the  back 
of  her  neck.  As  these  pains  grew  more  severe,  voluntary 
power  over  the  arms  became  impaired,  and  the  paralysis  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  spite  of  the  application  of  leeches  to  the 
back  of  the  neck,  she  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for 
Chililren  at  Vienna,  under  Dr.  Mauthner's  care,  on  26th  De- 
cember. Both  arms  were  then  completely  palsied,  flaccid,  cool, 
and  almost  insensible ;  the  lower  extremities  still  obeyed  the 
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will,  but  the  girl  was  unable  to  stand  firmly.  The  mind  was 
clear,  appetite  good,  deglutition  easy,  pulse  natural ;  and  in 
these  respects  her  condition  continued  unchanged  to  the  last, 
except  that  on  the  day  of  death  the  pulse  became  very  frequent. 
On  the  28th  the  legs  were  palsied,  and  the  urine  passed  invol- 
untarily. On  the  29th,  voluntary  power  over  the  hands  and 
feet  was  completely  lost,  and  sensation  was  imperfect.  On  the 
30th,  sensation  was  quite  lost  in  all  the  extremities :  the  child 
desired  to  pass  f»ces,  but  had  not  power  to  do  so.  On  the 
Slst  the  sphincter  ani  was  likewise  paralyzed  and  open  to  the 
size  of  a  shilling.  On  January  4th,  the  hardened  fseces  began 
to  fall  out  of  the  gaping  anus :  the  respiration  was  feeble,  and 
the  articulation  difficult.  On  the  6th  there  was  much  distress ; 
for  many  days  there  had  been  no  sleep ;  the  whole  of  the  left 
side  of  the  body  was  completely  paralyzed ;  and  only  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  moved  in  respiration.  The  exhaustion  was 
so  extreme  that  the  voice  was  scarcely  audible,  but  the  muscles 
of  the  face  still  retained  the  power  of  motion  and  sensation 
perfectly,  and  the  intellect  was  quite  clear :  the  child  died  the 
same  night.  The  spinal  cord  presented  the  only  morbid 
appearance;  the  membranes  being  perfectly  healthy.  The 
medulla  oblongata  was  as  soft  as  butter,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
without  a  trace  of  its  natural  organization ;  and  the  same  con- 
dition was  presented  by  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  as  low  as 
the  Cauda  equina,  where  it  once  more  resumed  its  natural 
appearance  and  character." 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Substance  of  the  Cord  sometimes 
results  from  caries  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  sometimes  from  injury 
to  the  cord  by  shocks,  blows,  strains,  &c.,  without  any  disease 
of  the  bones.  It  generally  occurs  in  strumous  children.  When 
produced  by  caries,  the  paralysis  which  results  is  due  partly  to 
the  inflammatory  action,  and  partly  to  the  distortion  of  the 
spine  and  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  cord. 

The  Treatinent  of  spinal  inflammations  does  not  form  a  very 
satisfactory  chapter  in  the  therapeutics  of  children.  Happily, 
however,  tliey  are  very  rare  afi*ections,  and  this  may  to  some 
extent  account  for  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  results. 
In  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  membranes  of  the  cord,  our 
chief  hope,  probably,  lies  in  the  speedy  production  of  a  state 
of  mild  iodism  by  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  the  bromide 
of  potassium  is  also  a  valuable  remedy,  and  those  who  believe 
in  the  power  of  mercury  to  control  inflammation,  will  of  course 
resort  to  it  in  these  cases.  Aconite  is  another  remedy  in  which 
we  have  the  strongest  confidence  in  all  acute  inflammations, 
but  especially  in  those  of  the  nervous  centres;  its  administra- 
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tion  in  children,  of  course  requires  the  utmost  care,  a  third  or 
a  quarter  of  a  drop  of  the  tincture  of  the  B.  P.,  every  four  or 
six  hours  to  a  child  two  years  old,  is  a  moderate  dose ;  and  to 
a  child  ten  years  of  age,  two  or  thtee  drops  may  be  given. 
Ice  to  the  spine  is  a  valuable  adjunct.  Leeches  also  may  be 
serviceable. 

In  the  chronic  form  much  good  may  result  from  cod-liver 
oil,  iodide  of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the  compound 
syrup  of  the  phosphates — ^'Parrish's  Chemical  Food"  as  it  is 
called. 

XI.   INFANTILE  TRISMUS. 

Infantile  trismus,  trismus  nascentium,  tetanus  of  neW-bom 
children,  or  nine  day  fits,  is  a  peculiar  malady  which  occurs  in 
infants  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  week  after 
birth.  This  affection  is  very  rare  in  this  country,  but  was 
very  common  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  until  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Clarke  introduced  improvements  in  its  ventilation 
and  cleanliness;  and  it  is  still  very  frequent  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  this  disease  is  in  general  gradual. 
Some  nours  after  birth  it  is  perhaps  noticed  that  the  infant  is 
very  fretful,  frequently  whining  and  crying ;  its  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed, and  during  sleep  there  appear  to  be  curious  attempts 
at  smiling ;  it  is  restless  when  awake,  and  twists  its  limbs  about 
without  any  cause ;  there  is  a  livid  circle  round  the  eyes ;  the 
evacuations  from  the  bowels  are  greenish  and  slimy ;  and  there 
is  generally  a  ereat  desire  for  the  breast. 

After  these  mdications  have  been  more  or  less  noticed  for  a 
few  days,  and  sometimes  without  any  warning  whatever,  the 
infant  is  seized  with  violent  irregular  contractions  and  relaxa- 
tions of  the  muscular  frame,  especially  of  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  and  face.  These  convulsive  movements  recur  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  produce  various  effects.  Sometimes 
the  agitation  is  very  great ;  the  mouth  foams ;  the  thumbs  are 
turned  to  the  palms  of  the  hands ;  the  jaws  are  locked  from 
the  commencement,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  sucking  and 
swallowing ;  any  attempts  to  wet  the  mouth  or  fauces,  or  to 
administer  medicines,  seem  to  aggravate  the  spasms ;  the  face 
becomes  turbid  and  of  a  livid  hue,  as  do  most  other  parts  of 
the  body.  From  this  latter  circumstance  nurses  speak  of  this 
affection  as  'Hhe  black  fits."  The  conflict  lasts  from  eight  to 
thirty  hours,  and  in  some  very  rare  instances  to  about  forty 
hours ;  when  the  powers  of  Nature  seem  to  sink,  exhausted 

and  overpowered  by  their  own  exertions.     There  is  a  milder 
16 
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variety,  termed  by  nurses    "the  white  fits,"   in  which   the 

Earoxysms  are  less  frequent,  the  power  of  sucking  is  enfeebled 
ut  not  lost,  and  the  attack  is  prolonged  from  tnree  to  nine 
days.     (Dr.  Joseph  Clarke.) 

The  disease  is  peculiar  to  the  early  days  of  infancy,  seldom 
occurring  after  the  first  week ;  it  is  essentially  a  spasmodic  or 
rather  convulsive  affection  having  its  seat  in  the  spinal  cord  or 
membranes,  which  more  recent  observations  have  proved  to  be 
in  a  state  of  excessive  hyperaemia. 

CauBe9. — Although  opinions  on  this  subject  vary,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  a 
powerful  predisposing  cause.  This  may  operate — as  Professor 
GoUes  ingeniously  suggested — by  inducing  an  unhealthy  form 
of  inflammation  or  ulceration  at  the  naval,  and  so  leading  to  a 
kind  of  traumatic  tetanus  in  which  the  wound  occasioned  by 
the  separation  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  the  immediately  exciting 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  state  of  the  umbilical 
vessels  often  exists  without  any  such  symptoms  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, and  the  converse  is  equally  true ;  for,  in  46  cases  of 
severe  and  fatal  inflammation  of  the  cord  which  occurred  in 
the  Prague  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  only  five  were  there  any  con- 
vulsions, and  in  none  did  they  assume  the  form  peculiar  to  this 
disease.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Collins  in  the  Dublin  Lying- 
in  Hospital  goes  to  prove  most  conclusively  that  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  is  the  real  cause  of  the  evil,  for  whereas  formerly 
nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  infants  died  of  this  disease;  now  by 
a  greatly  improved  system  of  ventilation  and  general  hygiene, 
this  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  quarter  per  cent. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  peritoneum  covering  the  umbilical 
vein  has  been  found  in  many  instances  very  vascular,  and  this 
vascularity  sometimes  extends  up  to  the  edge  of  the  liver :  the 
portion  of  membrane  in  the  course  of  the  umbilical  arteries  is 
usually  inflamed,  the  inflammation  often  reaching  as  far  as  the 
bladder.  There  have  also  been  seen  signs  of  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  umbilical  arteries ;  and  more  rarely  of  phlebitis 
in  the  umbilical  vein.  Conjoined  with  these  appearances,  the 
vessels  of  the  spinal  arachnoid  are  engorged ;  and  sometimes 
there  is  effusion  of  blood  or  serum  into  its  cavity,  or  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  external  to  the  theca.  Less  frequently  the  mem- 
branes at  the  base  of  the  brain  have  been  found  much  congested. 
Treatment. — All  that  we  can  do  is  to  avert  this  fatal  malady 
by  hygienic  precautions  :  by  having  the  lying-in  room  clean  and 
tnoroughly  ventilated,  by  attending  to  the  mother's  diet,  and 
by  taking  care  that  the  infant  is  kept  clean  and  dry.  With 
respect  to  the  direct  treatment,  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  of 
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chloroform  from  its  proved  eflBcacv  in  other  severe  and  intract- 
able forms  of  convulsions,  would  seem  to  be  of  service,  and 
though  of  course  great  care  would  be  needed  in  its  administra- 
tion a  fatal  result  in  childhood  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence : 
it  would  require  to  be  administered  continuously  for  many 
hours.  The  application  of  ice  to  the  spine  is  also  recommended, 
and  the  hot  bath  may  sometimes  be  of  service.  As  regards 
other  remedies  Dr.  Collins  says — ^*  I  have  never  seen  an  in- 
stance where  the  child  seemed  even  temporarily  relieved  by  the 
measures  adopted.  Calomel  has  been  tried  in  large  quantity, 
also  in  small  doses  often  repeated,  as  well  as  extensive  friction 
with  mercurial  ointment.  I  have  tried  frequent  leeching  along 
the  spinal  column,  also  repeated  blistering  over  its  entire 
length.  Opium  I  have  ei^bited  in  many  ways,  both  in  very 
large  and  small  doses  :  also  tartar  emetic  in  the  same  manner, 
and  at  times  both  combined.  I  have  tried  tobacco  extensively, 
in  the  form  of  stupes  and  injections  of  various  degrees 
of  strength,  from  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  fluid,  to  five 
or  more ;  besides  the  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  oil  of 
turpentine,  tincture  of  soot  assafoetida,  and  many  of  the  ordi- 
nary purgatives  and  stimulants ;  and  all  as  far  as  1  could  judge, 
without  a  shade  of  relief.*' 

XII.    EPILEPSY. 

Epilepsy  is  a  disease  the  leading  symptoms  of  which  are 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  sensibility,  with  clonic  spasm, 
usually  followed  by  coma ;  the  attack  recurring  at  intervals. 

We  have  already  seen  that  children  are  subject  to  various 
forms  of  convulsive  seizures,  and  one  very  interesting  point  of 
inquiry  is,  whether  these  ever  lead  on  to  the  affection  we  are 
now  considering.  The  fact  that  epilepsy  not  unfrequently  has 
an  hereditary  origin,  and  that  confirmed  epileptics  have  very 
often  sufferea  from  convulsions  in  early  life,  is  strongly  sugges- 
tive of  this  view.  In  51  cases  observed  by  Dr.  West,  18  were 
ascribed  to  the  first  dentition,  while  of  63  cases  occurring 
before  the  age  of  14,  in  38  the  disease  showed  itself  before  the 
fourth  year,  20  between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten  years,  and 
5  between  ten  and  twelve. 

Symptofju, — There  are  sometimes,  though  not  in  the  major- 
ity of  CBLseSy  premonitory  symptoms  sufficient  to  warn  the  patient 
of  an  approaching  seizure.  These  warnings  differ  both  in 
duration  and  character  ;  in  some  cases  they  are  so  short  that 
the  sufferer  has  scarcely  time  to  call  out  before  the  fit  begins  ; 
while  in  other  instances,  many  minutes,  or  even  hours,  elapse 
before  the  attack.     Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh,  was  assured  by 
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ail  epn^f^tie  that  vhcn  a  fit  wae  apfu^nciiisg,  he  fandei  he 
eav  a  Ihtle  old  woman  id  a  red  doak  adrance  toTaris  him. 
and  itrike  him  a  blov  on  the  hcwL  on  which  he  at  ocoe  Icisi 
all  rceoUection  and  Ml  down.  Spectral  iDnsions.  hea^iache. 
giddinesK.  dimneai  of  ririon,  conftis<»  of  thought,  and  espeo- 
allj  that  pecaliar  fenaation  known  aa  the  ovra  tf^Updea^  con- 
ftitnte  the  moft  freqnent  premonitorT  symptoms.  The  epile}>- 
tie  aura  is  diferentlj  compared  bj  patients  to  a  stream  of  eoU 
water,  to  a  current  of  eold  or  warm  air,  or  to  the  creeping  of 
an  insect,  the  sensation  commencing  at  the  extremitj  of  a  Imh. 
and  gradoallT  ascending  alone  the  skin  towards  the  head: 
when  it  stops,  the  paroxsjm  takes  place. 

In  childnm,  if  the  aora  erer  does  take  place,  thej  are  per- 
haps lees  conscioos  of  it,  or  leas  able  to  describe  it ;  but  the 
fri^t  which  seems  sometimes  to  alarm  them  before  the  fit 
actnall  J  begins  maT  be  dne  to  this.  In  some,  eonscioosness 
docs  not  appear  to  be  lost  eren  though  the  conTnlsion  is  serere, 
bat  in  general  the  characters  of  the  attack  are  Terj  mnch  the 
same  in  the  child  as  in  the  adolt.  The  conTolsiTe  morements 
maj  be  limited  to  one  side  of  the  bod j,  or  eren  to  one  limb, 
and  thej  are  Tery  commonlj  more  seTcre  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other. 

The  aTeraee  duration  of  the  fit  is  about  fire  or  eight  minutes :  it 
maj  last  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  It  may  also  be  Terj  slight  or 
Terj  severe,  constituting  the  fttit  mal  and  the  grand  mal  of  the 
French.  The  periods  at  which  the  seizures  recur  are  variable. 
At  first  there  is  often  an  interval  of  two  or  three  months;  but 
as  the  disease  progresses  the  intervals  become  shorter,  until 
hardly  a  day  passes  without  one  or  more  paroxysms.  In  recent 
cases  especially,  the  fits  often  take  place  in  the  night,  either  on 
just  going  to  sleep  or  on  awaking.  As  may  be  imagined, 
various  accidents  are  likely  to  occur  from  falls,  &c.,  during  the 
fit:  and  many  children  have  been  severely  burnt  from  thus 
Cslling  upon  the  fire. 

As  a  rule,  the  commencement  of  the  seizure  is  generaUy 
characterized  by  the  utterance  of  a  loud  piercing  shriek  or 
scream,  immediately  after  which  the  child  falls  to  the  ground 
senseless  and  violently  convulsed.  Hence  the  disease  has  been 
called  by  the  vulvar  the  falling  neknesSj  or  more  vaguely  ,^«. 
During  the  attack  the  convulsive  movements  continue  violent ; 
there  is  gnashing  of  the  teeth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the  tongue 
is  thrust  forward  and  often  severely  bitten,  the  eyes  are  fixed 
and  partly  open,  the  breathing  is  laborious  or  almost  suspended, 
the  face  flashed  and  turgid,  and  death,  in  fact,  seems  about  to 
take  place  from  sufibcation ;  when — gradually — these  alarming 
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phenomena  subside,  and  shortly  afterwards  cease,  leaving  the 
epileptic  insensible,  and  apparently  in  a  sound  sleep,  or  state 
of  coma,  from  which  he  recovers  exhausted,  but  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  he  has  just  gone  through. 

Proffnosis. — Epilepsy  very  seldom  ends  fatally;  our  prog- 
nosis therefore  has  reference  rather  to  one  of  two  questions ; 
1,  as  to  the  probability  of  a  cure ;  and  2,  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  the  mind  becoming  affected.  There  is  a  further  question 
which  we  may  have  to  answer — ^viz.,  as  to  whether  in  any  given 
case  of  convulsions  in  early  childhood  epilepsy  is  likely  to  re- 
sult therefrom.  To  this  an  affirmative  must  be  given,  if  the 
convulsive  seizures  are  at  all  frequent  or  severe,  and  still  more 
if  they  are  apparently  causeless. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
severe,  that  is,  long  continued,  or  oft  recurring  attacks,  the 
brain  at  last  becomes  so  injured,  its  nutrition  so  much  impaired, 
that  imbecility  and  even  idiocy  may  result:  our  prognosis, 
therefore,  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  severity  of  the  fits. 
The  earlier  the  age  at  which  they  oegin,  and  the  more  frequent 
they  are,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  mental  derangement. 

As  to  the  chances  of  cure,  this  also  will  to  a  great  extent 
depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease,  upon  the  absence  of 
hereditary  influence,  of  any  malformation  of  the  brain,  or  any 
injury  thereto.  In  the  two  latter  cases  the  prognosis  must  be 
unfavourable,  as  also  if  the  disease  has  been  of  long  duration, 
and  especially  if  it  began  very  early  in  life. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  an  epileptic  who  has  only  laboured 
under  the  disease  for  a  short  time  dies,  no  appreciable  lesion  of 
any  part  of  the  nervous  system  can,  as  a  rule,  be  discovered. 
If  death  occurs  during  a  paroxysm,  the  brain  is  often  found 
more  or  less  congested.  In  cases  of  long  standing,  disease  of 
the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  with  softening  or  induration  of  the 
brain,  may  be  found.  Occasionally  the  bones  of  the  skull  are 
thickened  or  otherwise  diseased. 

Treatment — ^As  in  adults  so  with  children  this  must  have 
reference  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  during  a  fit,  and  those 
to  be  employed  in  the  interval. 

During  the  fit  the  patient  should  be  laid  on  a  large  bed,  air 
freely  admitted  around  him,  his  head  raised,  and  his  necktie, 
together  with  any  tight  parts  of  his  dress  loosened.  A  piece 
of  cork  or  soft  wood  should,  if  possible,  be  introduced  between 
his  teeth,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tongue.  Cold  affusion  to 
the  head  will  sometimes  be  useful,  especially  if  the  countenance 
is  turgid  and  congested.  In  cases  preceded  by  the  epileptic 
aura,  the  application  of  a  ligature  just  above  the  part  where  the 
sensation  is  experienced  has  been  said  to  prevent  the  attack. 
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In  the  interval  we  must  endeavour  to  improve  the  patient's 
general  health,  and  especially  to  ^ve  tone  and  firmness  to  the 
nervous  system  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcline,  in  his  excellent  Comments 
on  Convulsive  DiseaseSj  has  well  shown  that  everything  tending 
to  depress  the  vital  powers  does  harm.  Mineral  tonics,  espe- 
cially the  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  and  silver,  are  consequently  to  be 
employed.  Arsenic  is  also  a  remedy  which  has  great  repute, 
and  in  some  cases  seems  certainly  to  be  of  service,  but  its 
administration  in  children  requires  great  care.  Belladonna 
has  been  highly  recommended  by  Brown-S^quard,  Trousseau, 
and  others,  out  we  cannot  speak  favourably  of  it,  as  it  has 
signally  failed  in  our  hands.  There  is,  however,  one  remedy 
which  we  have  certainly  found  to  answer — viz.,  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  in  moderately  large  doses,  five  to  ten  grains  to  a 
child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  This  drug  has  been  more 
successful  in  our  hands  than  any  other,  and  we  speak  from  an 
experience  of  several  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  successful, 
not  perhaps  in  actually  curing  the  patient,  but  certainly  in 
diminishing  both  the  frequency  and  severity  of  the  fits.  The 
practice  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphia  has  lately  been 
recommended  as  very  successful  but  we  have  no  experience  of 
it,  and  on  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  place  most  reliance 
upon  the  bromide  of  potassium,  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
arsenic. 

The  cold  shower-bath  may  be  especially  recommended,  if  it 
can  be  borne,  otherwise  the  tepid  sponging-bath  should  be  sub- 
stituted ;  the  diet  should  be  simple  but  nutritious.  Dr.  West 
recommends  abstinence  from  meat  diet,  affirming  that  he  has 
"  certainly  seen  epileptic  fits  increase  in  frequency  and  severity 
by  an  abundant  meat  diet,  and  diminish  in  both  respects  when 
a  diet  chiefly  of  milk  and  vegetables  was  adopted.'*  The  pa- 
tient's habits  must  be  regulated  by  such  rules  as  common  sense 
will  dictate — daily  exercise,  early  hours,  and  quiet  amusements ; 
while  mental  excitement  or  exertion  is,  on  the  other  hand,  espe- 
cially contra-indicated.  Backwardness  in  book-learninc  will 
prove  no  evil,  when  compared  with  the  persistence  of  epilepsy. 

XIII.    ECLAMPSIA   NUTANS. 

Eclampsia  nutans,  or  the  "  Salaam"  convulsions  of  infancy, 
is  an  important  but  very  rare  malady — so  rare  that  the  majority 
of  practitioners  never  see  an  example  of  it.  It  is  probably  a 
form  of  epilepsy ;  and  like  it  may  lead  to  impairment  of  the 
intellect.  Thus  of  four  cases — the  histories  of  which  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Newnham — two  terminated  in  complete 
idiocy,  and  two  in  impairment  of  the  intellect.     The  ages  of 
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the  sufferers  were  16  months,  4|  months,  12  months,  and  6 
months  respectively. 

Symptoms. — The  pathognomonic  symptom  by  which  this  affec- 
tion is  distinguished — and  which  induced  Sir  Charles  Clarke  to 
denominate  it  "the  Salaam"  convulsion — is  a  peculiar,  invol- 
untary, rapid  bowing  forward  of  the  head,  and  occasionally  of 
the  body ;  the  bowings  being  repeated  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  attacks  coming  on  in  paroxysms  several  times  daily.  The 
more  severe  attacks  usually  come  on  in  the  morning  on  awaking 
from  the  night's  sl^p.  After  a  time  cerebral  symptoms  and 
general  convulsions  arise,  or  the  case  becomes  one  of  pure  epi- 
lepsy ;  there  may  be  hemiplegia  or  paraplegia ;  the  little  pa- 
tients pining  and  wasting  away.  After  several  months,  the 
symptoms  remit ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  the 
bodily  health  may  be  partially  restored.  The  causes  of  this 
affection  are  involved  in  obscurity. 

Pathology. — Mr.  Newnham  believes  that  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  this  malady  is  inflammatory  action  of  a  weak  or  strumous 
character,  commencing  probably  in  the  membranes  investing 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  extending  to  the  membranes  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  Hence  exudations  of  lymph  or  serum 
occur,  causing  pressure,  and  consequent  paralysis :  the  regular 
nutrition  of  the  brain  is  interrupted,  and  its  manifestations 
blunted ;  while  in  the  more  aggravated  cases  the  organ  becomes 
so  deteriorated  as  to  lose  all  power  of  carrying  on  the  intel- 
lectual functions,  having  probably  partaken  of  the  same  kind 
of  inflammatory  action  as  first  appeared  in  its  investing  mem- 
branes. 

TreatmerU. — The  two  chief  points  to  attend  to  are  these : — 
Keep  the  secretions  in  order  by  calomel  in  small  doses,  or  by 
the  hydrargyrum  cum  cret&,  or  by  aloes ;  vid  at  the  same  time 
support  the  vital  powers  by  bark,  or  by  quinine  combined  with 
some  preparation  of  steel.  In  the  cases  above  referred  to, 
hydrocyanic  acid  palliated  the  symptoms,  while  opium  aggrar 
vated  them :  had  chloroform  been  in  use,  it  douotless  would 
have  been  tried,  and  may  possibly  be  of  service. 

Tepid  or  cold  bathing  will  be  useful,  and  so  will  a  nourishing 
diet :  the  body  must  also  be  warmly  clad,  while  the  head  is  kept 
cool.  All  quick  movements,  and  all  harshness  or  anything 
which  produces  mental  excitement  should  be  carefully  avoided 

XIV.   CHOREA. 

Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus's  dance,  is  characterized  by  incomplete 
subserviency  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  to  the  will, 

fiving  rise  to  irregular,  tremulous,  and  often  ludicrous  actions, 
t  has  been  quaintly  designated  "insanity  of  the  muscles." 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  chorea 
at  different  ages  and  in  different  sexes :  the  facts  are  made  up 
from  tables  gathered  from  various  sources. 


Age. 

Male. 

Vem«le. 

Total. 

Under  4  years    .    .    . 
From  4  to  6  years  .    . 

"     6  to  10  years     . 

"   10  to  15  years     . 

17 

33 

139 

110 

24 

50 
304 
301 

41 

83 
443 
411 

Total 

299 

679 

978 

Dr.  Hillier  shows  in  a  table  of  cases  admitted  into  the 
Children's  Hospital  that, — 

Between  3  and  6  months  there  were  1  male  and  2  females. 
((        6    '^  12      '*  "1  ^'4        ^'^ 

"      12    "  18      **  "1  "1        " 

"      18    "  24      "  "        1  "       3        " 

So,  that,  as  he  remarks,  the  number  of  cases  under  two  years 
of  age  is  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  shows  how, 
even  at  that  early  age,  the  predominance  of  the  central  nervous 
system  predisposes  to  its  merely  functional  derangement. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  begins  generally  with  twitchings 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  by  degrees  all  or  almost  all  the 
voluntary  muscles  become  affected ;  the  child  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  keep  quiet ;  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  the  hands  and 
arms,  and  even  of  the  legs ;  the  features  are  most  curiously 
twisted  and  contorted,  and  the  articulation  is  impeded :  these 
movements  are,  moreover,  always  most  severe  when  the  child 
is  watched.  Very  frequently  only  one  side  or  set  of  muscles 
is  affected,  speech  i^  commonly  impaired,  and  if  the  patient  is 
asked  to  put  out  her  tongue,  she  is  unable  to  do  so  for  some 
moments,  but  at  last  suddenly  thrusts  it  out,  and  as  suddenly 
withdraws  it.  If  you  tell  her  to  walk,  she  advances  in  a  jump- 
ing manner,  by  fits  and  starts,  dragging  her  leg  rather  than 
lifting  it,  and  alternately  halting  and  hopping.  She  cannot 
even  sit  still ;  her  shoulders  writhe  about,  she  picks  her  di'ess, 
and  shufiles  and  scrapes  the  floor  with  her  feet.  During  sleep 
these  irregular  actions  usually  cease.  When  the  disease  lasts 
long,  the  countenance  assumes  a  vacant  appearance  bordering 
on  fatuity,  and  some  imbecility  of  mind  becomes  manifest. 
Occasionally,  the  affected  muscles  become  paralyzed,  but  this 
is  rare,  and  they  usually  recover  themselves.  If  auscultation 
be  practiced,  an  anaemic  bellows-murmur  will  frequently  be 
heard  accompanying  the  first  sound  of  the  heart.     The  lunc- 
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tions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  also  frequently  deranged ; 
the  appetite  is  irregular  ;  the  abdomen  swollen  and  hard ;  and 
there  is  often  constipation.  These  symptoms,  however,  all 
cease  on  the  termination  of  the  disease ;  which  is  scarcely  ever 
fatal,  unless  it  merges  into  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, or  into  epilepsy. 

Chorea  may  last  from  one  week  to  several  months;  the 
average  duration  is  probably  five  or  six  weeks.  It  is  sometimes 
complicated  with  hysteria ;  and  it  has  been  observed  to  happen 
in  conjunction  with — or  on  the  termination  of-*— rheumatic 
fever,  and  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart.  Although 
most  common  in  girls,  boys  not  unfrequently  suffer  from  it. 

Pathology. — Chorea  may  be  merely  svmptomatic  of  some 
affection  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  neart,  or  it  may  be 
purely  idiopathic.  In  a  few  cases  that  have  proved  fatal,  the 
only  morbid  appearances  that  could  be  discovered  were  pericar- 
ditis and  endocarditis ;  in  others,  there  has  been  congestion  of 
the  meninges  of  the  spinal  cord  and  sometimes  inflammatory 
products  ;  in  a  third  class  some  organic  affection  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord,  more  especially  softening ;  but  in  the  majority 
no  morbid  change  of  any  kind.  Many  authorities  maintain 
that  chorea  and  rheumatism,  though  apparently  different  dis- 
eases, depend  upon  some  identical  or  analogous  blood-poison. 
However  this  may  be,  it  cannot  now  be  doubted  that  some  very 
intimate  relationship  exists  between  them,  and  especially  where 
the  latter  is  associated  with  cardiac  mischief.  Dr.  Miller  noted 
29  cases  of  cardiac  complication  in  37  cases  of  chorea ;  Dr. 
Hughes  noted  6  in  10 ;  and  Dr.  Ogle  10  in  16 ;  Dr.  West, 
who  formerly  doubted  the  connection,  now  admits  that  in  38 
cases  under  twelve  years  of  age,  there  was  an  undoubted  rheu- 
matic oriein  in  11,  and  our  own  experience  fully  bears  out  this 
view.  What  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  fact  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say.  Some  have  thought  that  the  cardiac 
complication  is  only  functional,  that  the  murmur  so  often 
present  is  dynamic,  and  mav  possiby  be  due,  in  part,  at  all 
events,  to  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  to  faulty  contraction 
of  its  fibres,  &c.  This  however,  is  manifestly  incorrect,  for  or- 
mnic  valvular  disease  has  often  been  found,  though  at  present 
tne  relation  between  the  two  diseases  remains  to  be  solved. 

The  most  frequent  exciting  cause  of  chorea  is  shock  to  the 
nervous  system,  and  especially  that  induced  by  fright,  or  other 
mental  emotion :  the  favouring  circumstances  are,  hereditary 
nervous  excitability,  ill  health,  the  rheumatic  diathesis,  a  con- 
dition of  anaemia,  and  functional  derangements  of  the  digestive 
organs. 
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Treatment. — The  bowels  are  to  be  regulated,  nervous  irrita- 
tion subdued,  and  the  system  strengthened.  For  this  purpose, 
the  employment  of  cathartics  of  a  stimulating  nature  is  necess- 
ary ;  such  as  aloes,  calomel  and  jalap,  or — where  worms  are 
suspected — scammony  or  the  oil  of  turpentine.  A  combina- 
tion of  tonic  and  antispasmodic  medicines  with  purgatives,  is 
often  found  to  be  serviceable. — As  soon  as  the  secretions  have 
become  healthy,  a  course  of  treatment  calculated  to  give  tone 
to  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems  is  to  be  commenced  ;  and 
the  two  great  remedies  for  this  purpose  are  the  cold  shower  or 
douche  bath,  and  some  preparation  of  steel  or  other  tonic.  Of 
these,  a  great  variety  have  been  recommended,  but  in  our  ex- 
perience none  are  more  efficacious  than  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine,  to  which  we  add  arsenic;  Dr.  Hillier  spoke  very 
highly  of  this  remedy:  in  12  out  of  19  cases  it  proved  service- 
able after  trial  of  only  fourteen  days.  Zinc  has  also  found 
staunch  advocates,  but  its  success  in  our  hand  has  not  com- 
pared with  that  from  steel.  We  have  also  used  largely,  and 
with  undoubted  success,  the  bromide  of  potassium ;  serpentary 
is  a  good  nervine  tonic,  and  sumbul  is  an  admirable  antispas- 
modic. The  bath  should  be  employed  every  morning.  Where 
the  shower  or  douche  bath  causes  alarm,  or  seems  in  any  way 
to  disagree,  a  warm  sulphur  bath,  as  recommended  by  many 
French  physicians,  will  prove  very  efficacious.  M.  S^e  strongly 
advocates  this  remedy,  and  states  that  of  57  cases  in  which  he 
tried  it,  50  were  cured  in  about  three  weeks.  The  bath  -may  be 
made  by  dissolving  4  oz.  of  the  sulphuret  of  potassium  in  about 
4  gallons  of  water.  The  diet  must  be  nutritious,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  especially  among  the  poorer  cla^ses^  many  cases 
of  chorea  may  be  cured  simply  by  good  feeding,  for  the  disease 
is  so  essentially  one  of  defective  innervation  that  probably  no 
medicine  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  nutrition  is  carefully  main- 
tained. Exercise  in  the  fresh  air  should  be  freely  allowed; 
indeed  some  of  the  French  physicians  have  treated  chorea  with 
gymnastics  alone,  and  with  an  amount  of  success  fully  equal  to 
that  obtained  by  any  other  method.  M.  Blache  gives  the  result 
of  108  cases  thus  treated,  74  of  which  were  of  extreme  severity; 
the  number  of  exercises  varied  from  18  to  73,  and  the  time 
occupied  was  from  26  to  122  days.  Mental  excitement  should 
of  course  be  guarded  against,  though  we  have  known  several 
instances  in  which  the  disease  having  begun  by  fright  was  cured 
by  the  same  emotion.  This,  however,  is  obviously  a  remedy 
which  scarcely  admits  of  scientific  application. 
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XV.  PARALT8I6. 


Infantile  paralysis  is  by  no  means  the  same  alarming  affection 
as  paralysis  of  the  adult  for  though  often  obstinate  and  occa- 
sionally incurable,  it  is  seldom  perilous  to  life.  The  effects, 
however,  often  occasion  very  considerable  anxiety,  and  recent 
observations  point  to  the  existence  of  organic  lesion  in  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  as  far  more  frequent  than  was  formerly 
supposed.  For  practical  purposes,  cases  of  paralysis  in  children 
may  be  grouped  under  three  principal  heads :  1.  From  organic 
disease  of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 
2.  From  blood-poisoning.  8.  From  eccentric  irritation,  or 
reflex  paralysis. 

1.  Under  the  first  head  may  be  included  most,  if  not  all, 
cases  of  congenital  paralysis,  as  these  generally  arise  from  some 
malformation,  and  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  such  cases  do 
not  admit  of  treatment  with  any  hope  of  success.  So  also 
caries  of  the  spinal  column  may  lead  to  disease  of  the  cord, 
and  to  consequent  paralysis.  Here  again  little  can  be  done  by 
way  of  treatment.  Lastly,  there  is  the  paralysis  due  to  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  to  cerebral  tumours,  and 
tubercle. 

2.  The  second  variety  refers  to  cases  of  paralysis  which  not 
unfrequently  come  on  in  the  course  of  the  eruptive  or  con- 
tinued fevers,  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  typhoid  fever,  or  in 
the  course  of  diphtheria.  These  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  re- 
cover, and  the  treatment  of  that  upon  which  the  paralysis 
depends  is  the  best  treatment  for  the  paralysis  itself. 

8.  Cases  of  eccentric  or  reflex  paralysis  are  certainly  by  far 
the  most  common  in  children.  They  occur  most  frequently 
during  early  dentition,  either  in  connection  with  it,  or  from 
irritation  due  to  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  consti- 
pation, the  presence  of  worms,  &c.  Sometimes  it  arises  from 
cold,  there  being  no  organic  lesion.  Possibly,  the  term  *^  reflex," 
as  applied  to  some  of  these  cases,  is  scarcely  correct,  but  it 
will  serve  its  purpose  if  the  reader  will  understand  by  it  that 
no  organic  lesion  is  discoverable. 

To  one  or  other  of  these  varieties  most  cases  of  paralysis  in 
childhood  may  be  referred,  but  there  are  cases  which  seem  by 
their  history  to  suggest  some  other  cause,  though  their  real 
nature  is  still  a  matter  of  speculation.  In  them  the  loss  of 
power  occurs  suddenly  and  aoes  not  afterwards  increase,  it  is 
very  often  complete,  and  is  generally  unattended  by  any  cere- 
bral disturbance,  may  be  limited  to  one  limb  or  set  of  muscles, 
or  may  involve  both  upper  or  lower  limbs ;  it  generally  leads  to 
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wasting  of  the  palsied  nmseles^  sometimes  to  deformity.  The 
attack  itself  maj  begin  in  akep^  or  mar  be  nshared  in  bj  eon- 
Tolsions ;  sometimes  there  is  a  fererish  attack  at  first,  which, 
however,  is  onl j  transient,  and  no  other  warning  may  be  giyen. 
There  is  no  pain,  nor  anj  tenderness  in  the  sjHnal  coliimn, 
except  in  a  few  rare  cases  where  the  parafymed  limb  is  also 
painfiil  both  to  the  Umdi  and  in  morem^nt.  As  a  mle,  sensa- 
tion remains  intact,  or  is  somewhat  dull,  bat  there  is  no  mnscn- 
lar  rigidity  nor  any  reflex  excitability.  The  sphinct^^  are 
not  affected. 

If  the  paralysis  eontinnes,  the  affected  muscles  b^n  to 
waste,  and  their  fibres  to  ondo^  a  kind  of  fatty  d^eneration, 
''the  transTcrse  stri«  disappear  first,  then  the  longitudinal 
markings ;  instead  of  the  transrerse  stri«  amorphous  granules 
iq>pear,  which  are  soon  replaced  by  distinct  fat  globules." 

Such  a  history  as  this,  and  sudi  symptoms,  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  of  spinal  mischief;  nor  is  this  at  all  improlmbl^but 
as  the  cases  generally  recover,  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  proof, 
and  for  practical  purposes  it  is  perhaps  of  little  moment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  sphincters  are  not  paralyaed, 
that  the  paralysis  does  not  increase,  but  rather  decreases  that 
sensation  is  not  destroyed,  nor  the  temperature  increased,  all 
this  is  against  the  existence  of  spinal  inflammation. 

The  evils  which  result  from  persistence  of  the  paralysis  are 
very  great;  for  though  it  may  never  be  followed  by  death,  it 
produces  such  an  alteration  in  the  nutritive  functions  of  the 
affected  muscles,  as  often  leads  to  incurable  deformity.  Not 
only  do  the  affected  parts  cease  to  grow  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  healthy,  but  the  limbs  waste,  for  they  are 
imperfectly  nourished:  and  although  they  do  not  seem  to 
want  sensation,  yet  their  power  of  motion  is  lost  or  diminished. 
Consequently,  if  the  child  begins  to  walk,  the  leg  drags ;  and 
as  it  fails  to  support  the  body,  the  child  falls.  Supposing  one 
arm  to  be  paralyzed,  it  will  soon  be  noticed  that  it  is  not 
used  equally  with  its  fellow,  and  that  when  raised  it  falls  by  its 
own  weight. 

The  lHagno9ts  of  the  different  forms  of  paralysis  in  child- 
hood is  not  usually  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  if  careful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  history  of  the  case.  In  cases  of  cerebral 
paralysis,  excepting  those  which  are  congenital,  there  is  gene- 
rally some  previous  history  of  brain  disease,  but  in  addition  to 
this  there  are  also  differences  in  the  paralytic  and  other  symp- 
toms. K  the  case  be  congenital  we  may  be  tolerably  certain 
that  it  is  due  to  cerebral  causes.  If  it  is  not  congenital,  but  if 
there  have  been  rather  severe  and  persistent  convulsions,  if  the 
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muscles  be  at  all  rigid,  if  they  are  easily  excited  by  reflex  irri- 
tation, if  their  temperature  be  rather  increased  than  otherwise, 
if  the  paralyzed  limb  does  not  waste,  and  if  the  face  be  at  all 
affected  (provided  it  is  not  merely  facial  palsy),  then  the  case 
is  probably  one  of  cerebral  origin.  And  this  probability  will 
be  heightened  if  the  paralysis  be  hemiplegic — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  converse  of  all  this  will  be  strongly  in  favour 
of  a  spinal  origin. 

As  regards  Proffnosis  this  has  reference  much  more  to  the « 
probable  duration  of  the  affection  than  to  the  question  of  life  or 
death ;  and,  in  forming  an  opinion,  the  time  which  has  already 
transpired  since  the  attack  must  be  a  main  element  of  conside- 
ration, for  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  longer 
the  disease  has  existed  beyond  six  months  the  longer  it  is  likely 
to  last ;  in  other  words,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  cure,  and 
the  more  slowly  will  remedies  act  upon  it.  The  two  other 
points  which  should  mainly  guide  our  opinion  are,  the  degree 
of  wasting  in  the  paralyzed  limbs  or  set  of  muscles,  and  the 
effect  produced  on  them  by  galvanism :  if  this  be  nil  the  case  is 
a  bad  one,  and  vice  versd. 

The  Treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  cause.  If  any 
source  of  irritation  can  be  aiscovered,  this  should  be  removed 
if  possible ;  and  as  worms  are  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  reflex 
paralysis,  a  dose  of  scammony  or  jalap  and  calomel,  should  be 

fiven  ;  or  an  enema  of  salt  and  water  or  quassia  infusion  may 
e  employed.     We  may  also  employ  friction,  and  sometimes 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine. 

In  all  cases  the  general  health  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  the 
functions  kept  as  nearly  normal  as  possible ;  purgatives  will 
often  be  needed,  together  with  tonics,  and  nervine  stimulants. 
The  little  patient  is  to  be  taught  to  walk  while  being  supported 
in  a  go-cart,  or  in  a  baby-jumper ;  or,  if  old  enough,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  crutches.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
muscles  of  the  limb  should  be  daily  exercised  if  possible. 

Galvanism  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents  we  possess  in 
the  treatment  of  children's  paralysis,  but  it  requires  to  be  used 
with  caution,  and  this  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  re- 
flex excitability  present  in  the  paralyzed  muscles.  If  no  con- 
traction follows  its  use,  if  the  muscles  are  a  good  deal  wasted 
and  the  case  be  one  of  very  long  standing,  it  is  probably  hope- 
less, and  neither  this  nor  any  other  remedy  will  avail  to  rouse 
the  muscular  sense. 

After  the  age  of  four  years,  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  the 
spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica  may  be  given  thrice  daily,  in- 
creasing the  dose  slowly  till  it  reaches  the  third  of  a  grain.     In 
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cases  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  inflammation  has 
existed,  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  the  perchloride  of  mercury 
will  be  useful.  Afterwards  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  beneficial, 
and  cod-liver  oil,  with  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates 
(Parrish's  Chemical  Food).  These  have  proved  in  our  hands 
of  signal  service  in  those  cases  where  the  general  health  is  much 
affected  and  the  muscles  a  good  deal  atrophied.  Good  diet, 
sea-air,  and  tepid  bathing  will  also  increase  the  chance  of 
•  cure. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  paralysis  we  may  add  one  word 
in  reference  to  i^acial  Hemiplegia^  an  afiection  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen  in  infants  soon  afier  birth,  and  which  is  proba- 
bly caused  by  some  injury  to  the  branches  of  the  seventh  pair 
01  nerves,  either  by  the  forceps  or  from  pressure  during  the 
passage  of  the  head  through  the  pelvis.  The  distortion  usually 
diminishes  in  a  few  hours,  and  quite  disappears  by  the  end  of  a 
week  or  two,  without  any  treatment. 

Xyi.   MENTAL   DERANGEMENT. 

By  the  term  Mental  derangement  as  applied  to  children  > we 
include,  not  only  all  those  cases  of  undoubted  insanity  which 
we  now  and  then  meet  with  in  children,  but  even  those  milder 
cases  of  mental  hallucination,  of  malingering,  of  hypochon- 
driasis, and  of  morbid  exaggeration  of  trifling  ailments,  which 
children  occasionally  exhibit. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mental  disorders  of  childhood 
have  not  had  that  attention  bestowed  upon  them  which  their 
importance  demands.  This  is  to  be  regretted  for  many  reasons, 
but  especially  because  upon  their  early  recognition  and  proper 
management  depends  all  hope  of  their  successful  treatment. 
Moreover,  as  Esquirol  remarks,  ^'  The  existing  causes  of  in- 
sanity do  not  act  abruptly,  except  when  the  patients  are 
strongly  predisposed ;  almost  all  the  insane  exhibit,  before  their 
disease,  some  alterations  in  their  functions,  alterations  which 
commenced  many  years  previously,  and  even  in  infancy.  The 
greater  part  have  had  convulsions,  cephalalgia,  colics,  or  cramps, 
constipation,  and  menstrual  irregularities."  Thus  we  see  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  an  early  recognition  of  these  mental  pecu- 
liarities, it  is  not  of  passing  moment  only ;  for  the  result  in  any 
given  case  may  influence  the  whole  future  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  mental  derangement  in  childhood  by  no 
means  necessarily  affects  the  child's  future  career,  for,  as  in  the 
case  of  adults,  the  derangement  may  last  only  for  a  short  time, 
be  slow  or  sudden  in  its  outset,  and  pass  away  forever.  Paul- 
mier  believes  that  this  is  the  rule,  but  Delasiauve  and  others 
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hold  that  where  mental  disease  has  once  shown  itself  there  is  a 
special  predisposition  to  its  return  in  after-life,  and  Brierre  de 
Boismont  regards  the  whole  subject  of  mental  derangement  in 
children  as  one  of  the  gravest  importance. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  mind  in  early  life  are  perhaps  even  more 
numerous  and  are  certainly  more  important  than  those  of  the 
body ;  and  they  impart  certain  characteristic  features  to  the 
mental  disorders  of  this  period.  ''  A  child's  experience,"  says 
Dr.  West,  ^'  is  small,  his  ideas  are  few,  and  those  are  gathered 
from  the  world  around  him,  not  from  his  own  reflections  ; 
while  one  impression  succeeds  another  with  greater  rapidity 
than  his  feeble  memory  can  hold  fast.  Hence,  in  disorders  of 
the  mind  in  early  life,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  distinct  halluci- 
nations, the  fixed  ideas,  which  characterize  insanity  in  the 
adult.  But  though  the  intellectual  powers  are  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, the  feelings  and  the  impulses  are  stronger,  or,  at  least, 
less  under  control,  than  they  become  with  advancing  years ;  and 
one  great  object  of  education  is  to  bring  them  into  proper  sub- 
ordination. Mental  disorders  then  show  themselves  in  the  ex- 
aggtration  of  those  feelings,  the  uncontrollable  character  of 
those  impulses ;  in  the  inability  or  the  indisposition  to  listen  to 
that  advice  or  to  be  swayed  by  those  motives  which  govern 
other  children.  The  affection,  in  short,  is  of  that  kind  to  which 
the  name  of  moral  insanity  is  generally  given.  With  this  state 
of  mind,  however,  the  child  is  of  course  less  teachable  than 
others — less  able  to  apply  to  any  form  of  learning ;  while  fits 
of  passion  or  of  sullenness,  sometimes  for  days  together,  put  a 
stop  to  every  attempt  at  instruction.  The  disorder  of  the 
moral  faculties  thus  reacts  upon  the  intellect ;  the  child  learns 
but  little,  and  consequently  ^ows  up  ignorant,  as  well  as  un- 
governable ;  till  at  length  eitner  the  evidences  of  insanity  be- 
come with  its  advancing  years  unmistakable,  or,  the  mind 
growing  more  obtuse  from  want  of  culture,  the  case  sinks  down 
mto  one  of  mischievous  idiocy." 

The  frequency  with  which  children  exaggerate  some  little 
ailment  or  feign  some  disease,  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
physician  should  always  be  upon  his  guard  :  for  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  deceived  is  to  produce  cruel  mischief,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  development  of  all  kinds  of 
hallucinations.  In  a  case  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety,  inasmuch  as  no  signs  of  morbid  action  could  be  dis- 
covered to  account  for  the  severe  sufferings  complained  of,  some 
disgrace  was  incurred  by  the  opinion  given,  after  a  careful  re- 
view of  the  history  and  symptoms,  that  there  was  no  organic 
disease,  and  the  ailment  was  mental  rather  than  physical.   That 
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this  opinion  was  however  correct,  though  doubted  by  the  friends, 
was  proved  bj  the  child*s  improvement  soon  after  she  was  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  her  parents,  who  spoilt  her ;  and 
upon  diverting  her  thoughts  to  higher  objects  of  interest  than 
the  condition  of  her  own  body.  The  treatment  which  was  here 
adopted  is  in  fact  that  which  is  indicated  in  most  cases  of  this 
kind ;  and  which  will  very  often  be  successful  when  combined 
with  kindness,  and  at  the  same  time  determination,  gentle  men- 
tal discipline,  healthy  amusement,  a  cessation  of  sympathy  and 
lamentations  over  tne  ailment,  and  attention  to  the  general 
health — ^bv  exercise  in  the  open  air,  a  nourishing  diet,  strength- 
ening baths,  and  perhaps  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil. 
We  need  hardly  add  a  caution  to  the  effect  that  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  overtasked  in  combating  the  evils  described.  To  rush 
from  the  extreme  of  too  little  attention  to  the  education  to  too 
much,  will  only  be  to  perpetuate  the  evil  or  to  increase  it :  hence 
a  tutor  or  governess  of  sound  common  sense  should  be  chosen, 
and  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  explained  in  all  its  bearings. 
Moreover,  the  child  should  not  be  sent  to  school ;  but  what  is 
better,  into  some  quiet  family,  where  constant  control  and  su- 
pervision will  be  exercised  by  some  person  competent  to  engage 
the  child's  affections,  to  enter  into  its  pursuits,  and  to  share  its 
pleasures. 

Another  manifestation  of  mental  disturbance  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  children,  and  from  its  leading  feature  goes  by  the 
name  of  night  terrors :  a  young  chilcT  goes  to  bed  quite  well, 
but  two  or  three  hours  after  it  has  been  asleep,  or  perhaps  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  it  suddenly  wakes  in  great  alarm,  and 
utters  loud  cries.  Its  attention  seems  absorbea  by  some  fright- 
ful dream — ^probably  about  a  bear  or  a  dog,  or  some  animal 
which  is  thought  to  be  in  the  bed ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  it 
fails  to  recognize  its  nurse  or  parents  who  have  been  awoke  by 
the  noise.  After  having  been  soothed  and  taken  into  the 
nurse's  arms,  it  cries  and  sobs,  then  gradually  grows  quiet  and 
falls  asleep ;  and  probably  the  attack  does  not  return  until  one 
or  more  nights  afterwards.  Seizures  of  this  kind  are  generally 
due  to  some  sympathetic  cerebral  irritation  induced  by  disturb- 
ance in  the  intestinal  canal :  they  must  not  be  confounded  with 
those  attacks  which  are  owing  to  sudden  and  severe  pain, 
such  as  arise  in  the  course  of  some  chronic  affections  of  the  ear. 
In  treating  these  cases,  the  grand  point  is  to  regulate  the  func- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  to  relieve  tne  constipation 
which  generally  exists.  A  combination  of  mild  aperients  with 
tonics — F.  199,  206,  261,  266 — will  often  effect  a  cure ;  especi- 
ally if  the  diet  be  at  the  same  time  simple,  nourishing,  and 
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digestible.  The  child's  cot  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
nurse's  bed ;  the  child  should  not  be  left  alone ;  a  fire  or  a 
candle  should  be  kept  burning  in  its  room ;  and  great  kindness 
should  be  shown  to  it,  when  it  awakes  with  this  mental  torture. 

The  varieties  of  mental  derangement  in  children  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  those  in  the  adult.  Hallucinations  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent;  homicidal  mania  is  also  occasionally  met 
with ;  Marc  says,  ^'  We  have  seen  homicidal  mania  manifest 
itself  during  the  first  years  of  life ;  thus  age,  considered  by 
itself,  cannot  be  any  true  guide  in  regard  to  mental  disorders." 
Esquirol  also  mentions  several  cases  of  this  kind. 

Kleptomania  is  another  manifestation  of  mental  disease  which 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  children,  and  Steiman  mentions  a 
case,  apparently  hereditary,  in  which  a  boy  three  years  of  ase 
was  addicted  to  this,  for  ^'he  stole  all  kinds  of  eatables  within 
his  reach,  although  he  always  had  plenty  to  eat,  and  only 
needed  to  ask  for  whatever  he  wished."  Suicidal  mania  appears 
to  be  even  more  common  among  children  ;  of  41  cases,  recorded 
by  different  authorities,  there  were — 

1  at  5  years.       2  at  10  years,   t    10  at  12  years.        3  at  14  years. 
3  "  9      "  5  "  11      "       I    11  "  13      "  6  "  16      " 

Drowning  and  hanging  appear  to  be  the  favourite  means 
adopted.  Pyromania,  tnough  less  frequent,  is  not  very  un- 
common among  children  under  sixteen ;  thus,  we  find  that  of 
26  cases  which  occurred  under  twenty  yeers  of  age,  no  less  than 
15  occurred  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  Mania  is  very  rare,  but 
does  occasionally  occur,  for  a  case,  in  a  child  only  six  years  of 
age,  was  admitted  into  the  Bethlem  Hospital.  Insanity,  which 
is  undoubtedly  very  strongly  hereditary,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  manifests  itself  during  early  life,  and  for  this  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  parents  should  have  any  insane 
tendency ;  for  many  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
parent  may  lead  to  insanity*  in  the  offspring,  such  as  epilepsy, 
and  even  phthisis,  fright  or  other  mental  shock  durine  gestation, 
malformation  of  the  brain,  either  congenital  or  acquired  during 
the  progress  of  delivery,  the  milk  oi  a  woman  with  a  strong 
predisposition  to  insanity,  and  various  accidents  and  complica- 
tions of  dentition,  especially  convulsions ;  all  these  have  a  very 
manifest  tendency  to  the  development  of  insanity  in  childhood, 
and  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  many  of  the  mental  pecu- 
liarities in  children  which  are  often  set  down  to  faults  of  temper 
and  evil  disposition,  are  in  reality  neither  more  nor  less  than 
manifestations  of  mental  derangement,  requiring  not  merely 
moral  discipline  but  medical  treatment. 
17 
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In  the  management  of  these  cases  it  is  of  the  atmost  import- 
ance first  of  all  to  correct  any  disorder  of  the  prima  vice  ;  for 
this  purpose  a  mercurial  alterative  will  generally  be  found  of 
great  service.  This  should  be  followed  by  some  gentle  aperient, 
the  action  of  which  should  be  maintained  for  a  few  days. 
After  this,  tonics,  combined  with  a  generally  sedative  and 
soothing  plan  of  treatment,  will  be  found  to  answer  best. 

XVII.   IDIOCY. 

Idiocy  is  unhappily  of  more  common  occurrence  in  children 
than  any  of  the  phases  of  mental  derangement  we  have  con- 
sidered. It  has  been  defined  by  Esquirol  as  a  "  condition  in 
which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  never  manifested,  or  have 
never  been  developed  suflBciently  to  enable  the  idiot  to  acquire 
such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  persons  of  his  own  age,  and 
placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  himself,  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving." It  is  often  congenital,  and  then  doubtless  is  asso- 
ciated with  some  imperfect  organization ;  but  it  may  arise 
during  infancy  from  causes  acting  after  birth. 

When  congenital,  the  head  is  very  commonly  microcephalic, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  universally  so.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  there  is  a  very  marked  want  of  symmetry  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  idiot  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  his  occipital 
development,  that  part  being  extremely  small  in  all  idiots. 

Whether  congenital  or  not,  the  following  seem  to  be  among 
the  principal  characteristics ;  the  mind  remains  undeveloped ; ' 
there  are  few  or  no  ideas;  the  manners  are  childish;  the 
countenance  is  vacant,  and  devoid  of  intelligence ;  the  features 
are  irregular,  the  forehead  is  low  and  flattened ;  the  lips  are 
thick,  and  the  mouth  is  large  and  often  gaping;  the  child  is 
subject  to  transient  gusts  oi  passion,  and  there  is  generally 
timidity,  obstinacy,  and  a  want  .of  affection ;  often  a  keen 
greedy  appetite.  The  articulation  is  always  imperfect,  and  the 
power  of  speech  may  even  be  absent ;  there  is  very  frequently 
partial  or  complete  deafness,  and  the  child  can  hardly  be  taught 
to  walk  till  much  after  the  usual  time,  nor  even  then  except  by 
.great  patience.  In  regard  to  speech  and  hearing,  however,  we 
must  make  very  careful  inquiries  on  these  points,  for  otherwise 
we  mav  attribute  to  cerebral  deficiency  what  is  in  reality  merely 
a  curable  form  of  deafness.  Very  commonly  there  is  inability 
to  use  the  hands  properly,  or  to  lay  hold  of  objects  firmly ;  the 
period  of  dentition  is  later  than  usual ;  and  frequently  there  is 
some  bodily  deformity,  such  as  imperfect  conformation  of  the 
cranium,  with  rickets,  goitre,  dwarfed  stature,  &c.     There  is  a 
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class  of  cases  scarcely  so  marked  as  these  to  which  the  term 
idiot  can  hardly  be  applied.  They  are  in  fact  more  imbecile 
than  actually  idiotic,  and  not  only  is  there  this  difference  in 
the  degree  of  intellectual  power,  but  the  case  of  the  imbecile  is 
distinguished  in  other  ways  from  that  of  the  idiot.  Idiocy  is 
almost  always  congenital,  imbecility  is  very  rarely  so:  the 
former  seldom  exhibits  that  destructive  tendency  which  is  not 
infrequent  in  the  latter ;  again,  imbeciles  often  show  an  amount 
of  moral  sensibility  and  perception  far  beyond  that  which  the 
idiot  possesses,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  intellectual 
capacity. 

Among  the  Causes  of  idiocy  and  imbecility  may  be  mentioned, 
in  addition  to  the  congenital  malformation  of  the  brain,  severe 
mental  shocks,  such  as  fright,  which  seems  capable  of  arresting 
cerebral  development,  injury  to  the  brain  by  a  blow  or  other- 
wise, fits,  such  as  epilepsy,  convulsions,  &c.,  blood-poisoning, 
as  in  some  febrile  conditions,  cerebral  atrophy,  however  brought 
about,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  certain  hereditary  influ- 
ences, such  as  scrofula,  syphilis,  and,  it  is  said,  marriages 
among  near  relations ; — masturbation  has  also  resulted  in  mental 
imbecility. 

In  regard  to  Treatment  there  are  happily,  in  all,  or  nearly 
•  all  cases,  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties;  and  it  is  by  kindly  fostering  and  educating  these 
rudiments  and  by  cultivating  such  aptitudes  and  good  inclinations 
as  may  be  manifested,  however  slightly,  that  the  poor  idiot  or 
the  imbecile  can  be  taught  to  control  his  animal  appetites  and 
propensities.  Even  in  the  more  serious  congenital  forms  of 
this  affection  much  can  be  done. 

M.  Saegert,  of  Berlin,  has  indeed  in  some  of  the  lowest 
types  of  idiocy  effected  wonderful  changes  by  educational  ex- 
ercises, developing  faculties  which  seemed  to  be  ouite  absent, 
and  so  fitting  those  who  were  destined  to  spend  their  lives  in 
seclusion  for  some  social  enjoyment.  So  marked,  indeed,  are 
the  results  which  he  is  able  to  achieve,  that  the  increased  cranial 
development  is  made  apparent  even  to  the  most  ordinary  ob- 
server. 

In  like  manner.  Dr.  Maxwell,  speaking  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Earlswood,  says :  '^  I  think  I  may  say 
that  all  have  improved  more  or  less.  Kind  treatment,  good 
diet,  and  attention,  will  improve  the  most  hopeless  cases.  Many 
that  come  in  dirty,  irritable,  &c.,  not  only  become  cleanly,  but 
get  to  speak  intelligently,  to  dress  themselves  properly,  and  to 
make  themselves  useful.  Other  cases  will  do  a  great  deal  in 
the  school;  for  instance,  we  have  a  case  which  came  in  spiteful, 
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obstinate,  and  unable  to  read  and  write.  Now  he  reads  well, 
writes  well,  also  writes  from  dictation,  draws  very  nicely,  and 
can  sing  several  songs,  plays  on  the  harmonium,  and  can  drill, 
which  has  made  him  walk  upright.  He  has  latterly  been  in 
the  mat-making  shop,  and  can  make  the  best  part  of  a  mat. 
Another  boy  has  improved  in  all  the  above,  and  is  learning 
mat-making.  He  possesses,  perhaps,  the  most  intellect  of  any 
of  the  boys,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  think  he  will  ever  be  like 
an  ordinary  person.  The  cases  most  favourable  are  those  be- 
tween seven  and  twelve,  which  are  healthy,  can  speak,  and  are 
free  from  fits  and  paralysis." 

It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  nothing  can  be  done 
for  these  cases  except  to  look  after  their  mental  and  moral 
training ;  much  may  also  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical  edu- 
cation, and  something  too  by  medical  treatment.  Our  object 
being  above  all  to  improve  brain  nutrition,  remedies  which  are 
believed  to  possess  this  power  should  be  given,  and  we  know  of 
none  more  useful  than  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates 
or  "Parrish's  Chemical  Food;**  where  there  is  also  a  good  deal 
of  torpor,  we  have  added  with  apparent  advantage  the  aethereal 
tincture  of  phosphorus,  two  to  five  minims  for  children  from 
two  to  five  or  six  years  of  age;  cod-liver  oil  is  another  remedy 
of  value,  and  stimulants  should  also  be  given  pretty  freely. 
There  is  another  remedy  (?)  which  may  be  mentioned  here, 
though  it  scarcely  admits  of  practical  application,  but  several 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  a  severe  blow  or  other  injury  to 
the  head  has  been  known  to  cure  idiocy.  Thus  a  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  of  a  child  who,  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  was  perfectly  idiotic ;  he  then  met  with  an  accident 
and  fell  upon  his  head  from  a  height ;  he  was  completely  stunned 
at  the  time,  but  upon  recovering  his  consciousness,  he  was  found 
to  be  in  full  possession  of  his  intellectual  faculties!  Many 
cases  similar  to  this  are  on  record,  and  though  curious  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  instructive,  for  we  cannot  tell  what  to 
learn  from  them,  and  certainly  cannot  improve  our  therapeutics 
by  them. 

XVIII.    CRETINISM. 

Cretinism  has  so  many  features  in  common  with  idiocy  that 
its  study  may  fitly  be  considered  here.  It  is  a  disease  having 
a  special  aflSnity  for  certain  localities,  and  is  found  principally 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Himalaya 
mountains:  regions  where  the  soil  is  damp;  the  air  humid  and 
foul,  from  being  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains;  and 
the  inhabitants  dirty,  poor,  and  often  almost  destitute  of  the 
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common  necessaries  of  life.  It  is,  however,  occasionally,  though 
very  rarely,  met  with  in  a  sporadic  form,  isolated  cases  having 
occurred  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Cretinism  is  essentially  a 
disease  of  early  life,  and  according  to  the  best  authorities  is 
thought  to  be  mostly  congenital,  though  its  characters  are  not 
sufiSciently  marked  at  the  time  of  birth  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  Of  4888  cases,  4440  occurred  before  the  second 
year,  187  between  the  second  and  fifth  year,  202  between  the 
fifth  and  twelfth  year,  31  between  twelve  and  twenty  and  28 
from  twenty  and  upwards. 

The  CaviseB  of  cretinism  appear  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
of  climatic  origin,  the  soil,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water  being 
the  three  principal  agents,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  bad  diet 
upon  a  depraved  and  vitiated  constitution.  Sir  John  Forbes 
believed  that  it  was  essentially  of  miasmatic  or  malarious  origin : 
others  have  attributed  it  to  scrofula,  to  rickets,  and  some  to  a 
poisonous  principle  emanating  from  the  soil  and  acting  upon 
the  nervous  system  as  a  miasm. 

St/mptoms. — The  following  are  the  principal  characters  of 
the  cretin;  his  stature  is  diminutive;  his  head  of  sreat  size; 
the  countenance  vacant,  and  void  of  intelligence;  tne  tongue 
lar^e ;  the  flesh  flaccid,  brown,  and  dirty  looking ;  figure  squat 
and  bloated,  seldom  exceeding  four  feet  in  height,  even  in 
adults,  and  often  not  more  than  three  feet;  the  abdomen  is 
sunken  and  pendulous;  and  the  legs  are  short  and  curved. 
Idiotism  of  the  lowest  grade  is  frequently  his  lot;  sometimes 
he  is  dumb,  or  deaf  and  dumb,  or  blind;  in  all  cases  his  dispo- 
sition is  sluggish  and  unexcitable,  and  his  muscular  energy 
at  the  lowest  point;  his  appetite  is  gross  and  voracious;  his 
sensual  propensities  are  sometimes  very  disgusting;  and,  in 
short,  if  neglected,  he  more  resembles  an  animal  than  a  human 
being. 

Some  authors  have  divided  cretins  into  three  classes : — In 
the  first  and  worst  kind,  the  victims  of  the  disease  seem  only  to 
possess  the  vegetative  functions,  being  destitute  alike  of  repro- 
ductive and  intellectual  faculties.  In  the  second,  these  facul- 
ties are  possessed  to  a  limited  extent.  In  the  third,  the  repro- 
ductive faculty  exists  in  comparative  perfection,  and  though 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  exceedingly  low,  they  can  be 
cultivated  so  as  to  permit  the  sufferer  to  follow  some  kind  of 
occupation. 

There  is  one  very  interesting  and  important  question  in  regard 
to  this  disease— viz.,  as  to  the  possibility  of  IHagno%iB  in  its 
very  earliest  stage,  that  is,  at  or  soon  after  birth.  When  once 
it  is  fully  established,  no  mistake  is  possible,  for  there  is  no 
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other  disease  which  at  all  resembles  it  in  its  twofold  aspects  of 
mental  and  physical  deformity.  According  to  Brierre  de  Bois- 
mont,  the  following  characters  may  be  noted  as  generally  pre- 
sent in  well-marked  cases  at  about  the  sixth  month.  The  head 
is  large,  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  are  widely  separated,  the 
mind  appears  even  then  to  be  a  blank,  and  the  expression  of 
the  face  is  in  keeping  with  it:  development  proceeds  very 
slowly,  vet  the  child  is  stout  and  puffy  looking,  the  belly  large, 
the  limbs  thin,  the  neck  short  and  thick,  ana  the  skin  dirty 
looking.  Subsequently,  dentition  is  arrested  or  greatly  delayed, 
speech  is  imperfect  or  altogether  absent,  the  eyes  have  a  vacant 
expression,  and  are  sometimes  affected  with  strabismus,  the 
zygomatic  arch  is  as  large  as  the  mouth  and  lips,  the  thyroid 
gland  is  very  large,  and  the  child  is  unable  to  stand. 

Kohl  states  that  there  is  a  peculiar  dulness  of  the  eye  by 
which  experienced  people  can  tell  whether  or  not  the  chila  is  to 
be  idiotic.  But  sometimes  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of 
this  disease  until  even  as  late  as  eight  years  of  age ;  then  the 
countenance  becomes  stupid  and  heavy,  the  gait  awkward,  the 
legs  bend,  and  the  memory  and  intellect  seem  to  vanish.  If  no 
improvement  takes  place,  the  condition  above  described  is 
gradually  developed,  and  confirmed  cretinism  results. 

In  regard  to  Treatmenty  thanks  to  Dr.  Guggenbuhl — the 
humane  and  talented  director  of  the  establishment  at  Abend- 
berg,  near  Interlachen,  for  the  treatment  of  cretins — it  has 
been  proved  that  even  for  these  apparently  hopeless  cases  much 
may  be  done  by  incessant  supervision ;  combined  with  pure 
mountain  air  ;  plenty  of  exercise ;  a  simple  nourishing  diet  into 
which  milk  largely  enters ;  the  occasional  use  of  such  medi- 
cines as  cod-liver  oil,  carbonate  of  iron,  or  better  still  the  pre- 
paration of  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates,  known  as 
"  Parrish's  Chemical  Food,"  which  is  so  valuable  in  cases  of 
deficient  nerve  power  and  faulty  nutrition  of  the  nervous 
centres,  phosphate  of  lime,  valerianate  of  zinc,  4;c. ;  warm 
clothing,  and  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  skin ;  moral 
control,  and  judicious  mental  training. 

Cretins  often  live  to  a  great  age.  They  are  kindly  treated 
by  their  neighbours ;  and  in  many  villages  are  superstitiously 
regarded  as  sacred  beings. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM. 

I.    INTBODUCTORT   REMARKS, 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  as  they 
manifest  themselves  in  the  young ;  for  not  only  do  they  give 
rise  to  very  painful  symptoms,  but  such  is  their  fatality,  that 
— according  to  the  Registrar-Oeneral's  Report  for  the  year 
1866 — out  of  77,249  who  died  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  at  all  ages  in  England,  no  less  than  36,552  occurred 
under  five  years  of  age ;  while  the  total  number  of  deaths  from 
all  causes  under  five  years  was  203,019.  In  London  alone,  out 
of  a  mortality  from  all  causes  under  five  years  of  age,  of 
34,565,  no  less  than  6664,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole, 
were  due  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Regarded  only  from  this  point  of  view,  their  importance 
might  well  have  given  their  consideration  precedence  even  of 
that  of  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system ;  but,  as  we  have 
said  in  our  introductory  remarks  to  the  latter,  we  preferred  to 
take  these  first,  from  tne  fact  that  all  other  diseases  so  power* 
fully  influence  the  nervous  system,  that  the  phenomena  due  to 
the  latter  often  mask  those  which  are  of  really  greater  moment 
as  being  primary  and  essential,  in  opposition  to  what  is  second-* 
ary,  and,  as  it  were,  accidental.  Of  none,  perhaps,  can  this 
remark  be  made  with  greater  force  than  of  some  of  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  oreans,  especially  those  of  an  acute  inflam- 
matory character,  which  are  often  ushered  in  with  the  most 
marked  and  apparently  severe  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
centres. 

We  have  already  (vide  pp.  86-108)  remarked  upon  some  of 
the  physiological  peculiarities  of  the  respiratory  oreans  and 
functions  in  early  life.  The  remembrance  of  these  will  help  us 
to  understand  some  of  their  pathological  tendencies.  And 
happily,  though  absolutely  more  fatal  as  compared  with  the 
mortality  of  tne  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  disoaaes  of  tli« 
organs  of  nespiration  are  relatively  less  so,  having  ragttr4  ^ 
their  great  frequency.     This  is  probably  dae  to  Um  ^ 
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from  the  means  at  our  command,  these  are  more  easily  diag- 
nosed, and  therefore  admit  of  being  more  surely  treated. 

We  propose  to  consider  these  diseases  in  the  following 
order : — 1.  Those  occurring  in  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  including  coryza  and  catarrh,  croup  and  diphtheria,  spasm 
of  the  glottis  and  pertussis.  2.  Those  occurring  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  respiratory  canal,  bronchitis.  3.  Those  attacking 
the  serous  membrane— pleurisy,  hydrothoraz.  ^nd  4,  those 
occurring  in  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself,  pneumonia,  gan- 
grene, oedema,  and  phthisis.  But  before  entering  upon  the 
study  of  these  affections,  there  is  one  other  condition  of  the 
lungs  which  it  may  be  well  we  should  here  briefly  allude  to,  in- 
asmuch as  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  connection  with  pul- 
monary disease— viz.,  Collapse  of  the  lung.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  this  condition  was  due  to  inflammation,  and  the 
term  lobular  pneumonia,  meaning  thereby  inflammation  of  small 
isolated  and  scattered  patches  of  lunc  tissue,  was  used  to 
describe  it.  The  researcnes,  however,  of  Le^endre  and  Bailey, 
in  the  year  1844,  established  beyond  doubt  tnat  the  disease  in 
question  was  really  no  inflammation  whatever,  but  a  state  of 
collapse  due  to,  obstruction  in  the  pulmonary  air  cells  and  mi- 
nute ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

The  Anatormcal  Peculiarities  of  pulmonary  collapse  are 
those  which  would  perhaps  be  best  described  by  the  term 
which  was  formerly  used  to  designate  this  condition — viz., 
camification :  the  part  in  question  is  solid,  firm  and  tough, 
does  not  float  in  water,  is  dark  purple  or  brown  in  colour, 
contains  some  mucus  but  no  air,  and  differs  from  the  lung  in 
pneumonia  by  the  fact  that  when  inflated  it  expands  again 
with  more  or  less  facility,  and  then  resembles  healthy  lung 
tissue. 

The  most  common  seat  of  this  condition  is  the  middle  lobe, 
or  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  and 
the  posterior  margin  of  both  lower  lungs,  but  why  this  is  so  is 
not  known.  It  may  affect  only  a  minute  portion  of  one  lobe, 
or  it  may  affect  the  whole  of  one  or  more  lobes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  state  is  frequently  brought  about 
by  some  obstruction  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  by  which  air  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  air  cells,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  proper  elasticity  of  the  lung  tissue  leads  to  a  collapse  of 
the  parts  beyond  the  obstruction.  But  besides  this,  mode  of 
production,  the  same  thing  may  be  brought  about  by  mere 
exhaustion  and  consequent  inability  to  expand  the  lung ;  hence 
it  occurs  sometimes  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  of  fever,  rickets, 
phthisis,  and  other  exhausting  diseases.     The  most  frequent 
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of  all  causes,  however,  is  bronchitis,  the  viscid  mucus  alone 

Ereventing  the  proper  inflation  of  the  lung.  Dr.  Gardiner,  who 
as  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  arrived  at  these  two 
conclusions :  1.  That  in  all  cases  of  collapse  of  the  lung,  as 
well  in  adults  as  in  children,  which  are  not  caused  by  external 
pressure,  the  bronchi  have  presented  unequivocal  appearances 
of  obstruction.  2.  That  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  instances  of 
severe  and  fatal  bronchitis,  especially  •  if  the  secretion  has 
become  ropy  or  inspissated,  more  or  less  collapse  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  has  been  present. 

The  Symptoms  of  pulmonary  collapse  are,  dyspnoea,  which 
is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  lung  involved,  this  generally 
comes  on  rather  suddenly,  and  should  therefore  excite  suspicion 
whenever  it  occurs  in  connection  with  any  of  the  diseases  above 
mentioned;  dulness  over  the  collapsed  portion;  and  absence 
of  all  respiratory  murmur  are  the  chief  physical  signs.  In 
some  cases,  bronchial  breathing  occurs  when  the  collapsed  lung 
is  near  the  surface. 

In'  regard  to  Ih'eatment  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that 
extreme  weakness  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  consequently  our 
efforts  should  be  directed  first  to  clear  the  bronchial  tubes  by 
stimulating  expectorants,  such  as  ammonia  senega  and  squills, 
to  relieve  them  further  by  rubefacients  and  other  counter- 
irritants  externally,  and  give  such  tonics  and  stimulants  as 
will  best  support  tne  patient. 

n.   CORTZA. 

During  the  first  month  or  so  after  birth  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  trachea  and  bronchi  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  cold  as  it  afterwards  becomes ;' 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Schneiderian  membrane  lining 
the  nostrils  appears  to  be  readily  affected  by  very  slight  causes. 
Hence  coryza,  or  nasal  catarrh,  is  a  common  affection  among 
infants  a  few  weeks  old. 

Symptoms. — Coryza  is  usually  ushered  in  with  slight  febrile 
disturbance,  sneezing,  running  from  the  eyes,  and  slight  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucus  from  tne  nostrils ;  while  owing  to  the 
tumefaction  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nares,  each  inspi- 
ration is  accompanied  bv  a  peculiar  snuffling  or  snoring  noise, 
and  the  infant  is  obliged  to  breathe  chiefly  tnrough  its  mouth. 
If  the  attack  be  severe,  respiration  through  the  nose  will  be 
altogether  prevented ;  and  the  infant  will  then  be  unable  to 
suck,  inasmuch  as  directly  he  closes  his  lips  round  the  mpple 
he  will  be  compelled  to  quit  it,  to  escape  soffooatknu 
the  uneasiness  produced  by  the  general 
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increased  by  the  sense  of  hunger ;  so  that  unless  the  plan  of 
feeding  with  the  spoon  be  resorted  to,  great  exhaustion  and 
emaciation  will  speedily  result. 

Occasionally,  the  inflammatory  action  is  more  violent  and 
extensive,  giving  rise  to  pseudo-membranous  exudation ;  or  to 
an  abundant  secretion  of  tenacious  mucus  from  the  Schneiderian 
membrane.  The  symptoms  are  then  of  a  much  more  dangerous 
character ;  and  as  the  vital  powers  are  a  good  deal  depressed, 
this  form  of  the  disease  has  been  termed  coryza  maligna. 

Causes. — It  is  probably  due  to  cold  and  damp,  the  surface 
of  the  child  being  in  some  way  chilled :  neglect  in  keeping  the 
infant  clean  and  dry  may  give  rise  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  a 
forerunner  of  one  or  other  of  the  eruptive  fevers :  and  occa- 
sionally it  appears  to  be  connected  with  a  syphilitic  taint,  in 
this  case,  however,  it  has  special  characteristics  which  will  be 
found  described  at  page  205. 

Th'eatmeTU. — Slight  attacks  require  but  little  treatment  be- 
yond attention  to  the  clothing  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
child  in  a  tolerably  uniform  temperature,  so  that  he  may  be 
kept  warm.  These  attacks  generally  subside  spontaneously  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  When  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  sucking,  the  milk  should  be  drawn  off,  and  the  infant  fed 
with  it  by  the  aid  of  a  spoon.  In  severe  cases  of  a  malignant 
type,  when  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength,  the  patient 
must  be  supported  by  stimulants,  tonics,  and  plenty  of  nourish- 
ment ;  a  few  small  doses  of  mercury  will  be  sometimes  bene- 
ficial, especially  when  the  disease  becomes  chronic ;  while  the 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  false  membranes  in  the  nasal 
passages  is  to  be  combated  by  local  injections  of  alum — gr.  10 
to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver — ^gr.  3  to  one 
ounce  of  water,  but  especially  by  supporting  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  In  all  instances  care  should  be  taken  by  cleanli- 
ness and  the  use  of  a  little  cold  cream  to  prevent  the  discharge 
from  forming  any  dry  crusts  at  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils,  as 
these  only  increase  the  irritation,  obstruct  the  breathing,  and 
are  a  source  of  great  distress  and  discomfort. 

Gases  which  are  decidedly  of  syphilitic  origin  will  best  be 
citred  by  a  mercurial  course,  but  as  this  is  onnr  one  symptom 
of  a  general  dyscrasia  it  will  be  better  to  consioer  it  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  subject  of  syphilis. 

III.    CATARRH. 

Sometimes  the  inflammation  which  in  coryza  is  limited  to  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  extends  further  down  the  respiratory 
tract  but  yet  scarcely  reaches  the  bronchi;  it  affects  the  eyes, 
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nose,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  gives  rise  to 
that  group  of  symptoms  which  we  recognize  under  the  name  of 
catarrh.  It  is  in  most  cases  the  result  of  what  is  called  ^'  taking 
cold;"  but  very  much  the  same  symptoms  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  an  irritation  acting  sympathetically  on  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane  from  some  distant  part,  as  during  the  pro- 
cess of  dentition^ 

In  itself  the  catarrh  of  childhood  is  not  an  affection  of  much 
moment,  but  inasmuch  as  its  accompanying  inflammation  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  proceed  down  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
thence  even  to  the  lung  tissue  itself,  it  ought  always  to  be  very 
carefully  watched  and  treated,  lest  bronchitis,  or  even  pneu- 
monia, result.  The  age  at  which  catarrh  most  frequently 
occurs  is  one  characterized  by  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  the 
whole  mucous  system,  hence  it  is  that  so  much  care  is  needed, 
and  that  the  Symptoms  sometimes  assume  ^eat  severity. 

There  is  generally  some  slight  febrile  msturbance  to  usher 
in  the  attack,  hot,  dry  skin,  alternating  with  a  chilly,  creepy 
kind  of  feeling,  quick  pulse,  and  increased  frequency  of  breath- 
ing. Very  soon  the  affected  mucous  membrane  secretes  abund- 
ance of  watery  mucus,  and  there  is  a  rather  free  discharge  from 
the  eyes  and  nose  in  particular,  accompanied  by  sneezing  and 
short  dry  cough.  In  severer  cases  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance is  still  more  marked,  the  child  is  heavy  and  dull,  and  there 
is  sometimes  so  much  fever  that  suspicion  of  measles  or  some 
more  serious  pulmonary  mischief  is  aroused.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity in  all  cases  for  great  watchfulness  and  care  in  the  manage- 
ment and  Treatment  of  even  common  catarrh. 

Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  secure  an  atmosphere  of 
uniform  temperature  for  the  child  to  breathe.  He  should  also 
be  carefully  clad  in  warm  clothing,  be  kept  to  one  room,  and  if 
a  moist  air  can  be  obtained  in  it,  as  from  the  steam  of  a  kettle, 
so  much  the  better.  The  warm  bath  will  also  be  of  great  ser- 
vice both  as  a  derivative  and  as  restoring  the  often  suppressed 
action  of  the  skin.  Warm  and  slightly  stimulating  drinks 
should  be  given  frequently,  and  the  diet  should  be  mostly 
liquid  though  nourishing. 

As  medicines,  stimulating  diaphoretics,  such  as  ammonia  and 
camphor,  with  demulcent  drinks,  will  be  the  best.  If  the  cough 
be  troublesome  and  there  is  much  secretion,  some  paregoric  will 
be  of  service ;  if  but  little  secretion,  squills,  and  possibly,  where 
the  child  is  of  gross  habit,  ipecacuan,  antimony,  and  the  liquor 
ammonias  acetatis  will  answer  best. 

In  the  milder  forms  probably  no  treatment  at  all  will  be 
necessary  beyond  that  included  in  the  genoral  tena  Q^ 
nursing. 
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IV.   CROUP. 

Gynanche  trachealis,  tracheitis,  or  croup,  are  terms  which 
have  been  given  to  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  trachea — 
often  of  the  larynx  and  trachea;  ending,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  in  the  more  or  less  abundant  exudation  of  false  mem- 
brane upon  the  afifected  surface. 

In  connection  with  the  definition  of  croup,  there  is  one  very 
interesting  point  of  inquiry  which  may  be  fitly  considered  here 
— ^viz.,  as  to  the  relation  which  this  disease  bears  to  diphtheria. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  many  features  of  their  clinical 
history,  as  regaFds  symptoms,  morbid  appearances,  origin,  pro- 

Sess,  and  termination,  there  is  a  very  close  similarity  between 
em ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there 
are  conditions  frequently  present  in  the  one  which  are  extremely 
rare  in  the  other,  and  these  form  prominent  and  almost  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  two  diseases.  It  may  perhaps  serve  to 
make  the  matter  more  clear,  and  enable  us  the  better  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion  on  this  subject,  if  we  first  enumerate 
the  various  symptoms  commonlv  present  in  the  two  cases  re- 
spectively; after  which  we  shall  be  able  to  compare  these  and 
to  see  wherein  they  seem  to  differ,  and  in  what  to  agree. 

Croup  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  childhood:  it  is 
most  common  perhaps  during  the  second  year  of  life ;  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  croup  occurring  before  the  age 
of  two  years,  and  is  comparatively  rare  after  the  fifth :  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  male  than  in  female  children,  though  why 
it  should  do  so  cannot  be  well  explained:  when  a  child  has 
once  suffered  from  it,  there  is  a  liability  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
disease  at  any  time  up  to  puberty,  but  the  second  attack  is 
usually  less  serious  than  the  first :  occasionally  it  appears  to 
][)revail  as  an  epidemic:  and  it  is  often  complicated  with  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia. 

Symptoms. — In  describing  the  symptoms  of  croup,  first  of 
all  we  may  conveniently  make  an  artificial  division  of  the  dis- 
ease into  three  stages — viz.,  the  precursory,  the  developed,  and 
the  stage  of  collapse,  or  of  threatened  suffocation.  The  pre- 
cursory  symptoms  are  those  of  a  common  cold;  with  shght 
fever,  thirst,  a  hard  hollow  cough,  hoarseness,  drowsiness,  suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes,  and  running  at  the  nose.  In  some  few  in- 
stances, the  child  clutches  or  rubs  its  larnyx,  as  if  there  were 
some  uneasy  sensation  there ;  or  there  may  be  a  slight  hesita- 
tion in  swallowing,  as  in  simple  sore-throat.  If  we  examine 
the  fauces,  however,  no  traces  of  disease  will  be  found;  and  if 
we  resort  to  auscultation  or  percussions  the  chest  will  be  found 
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healthy.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours  the  second  or  developed  stage  sets  in.  The  child  is  sud- 
denly awoke— almost  invariably  at  night — by  a  sense  of  suffo- 
cation, with  a  peculiar  acute,  dry,  ringing,  brassy  cough,  and 
hurried  breathing.  He  is  agitated  and  alarmed,  and  wants  to 
sit  up,  or  leave  his  bed;  his  face  becomes  slightly  swollen  and 
flushed,  and  his  eyes  are  suffused  and  bloodshot.  Each  inspi- 
ration now  becomes  prolonged;  and  is  attended  with  a  charac- 
teristic crowing  noise,  readily  recognized  when  once  it  has  been 
heard.  These  distinctive  coughs,  with  the  diflicult  and  crowing 
inspirations,  probably  continue  in  paroxysms,  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night:  while  the  little  sufferer  continually 
changes  his  position  to  find  that  relief  which  is  denied  to  him. 
As  the  morning  dawns,  however,  there  is  a  slight  remission  of 
the  symptoms,  and  a  short  sleep  may  be  obtained.  But  the 
improvement  is  only  transitory,  for  the  disease  advances,  the 
fever  increases,  the  voice  becomes  more  hoarse,  the  paroxysms 
of  cough  more  frequent,  and  the  breathing  more  hurried  and 
difiScult,  there  is  also  great  thirst,  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a 
thick  fur,  the  pulse  gets  quicker  and  harder,  and  the  child  is 
very  irritable  and  restless.  It  is  now  very  commonly  noticed, 
that  the  child  seizes  his  larynx  as  if  to  remove  some  obstruc- 
tion ;  then  the  arms  are  thrown  wildly  about,  and  all  covering 
is  tossed  aside ;  the  countenance  becomes  flushed,  and  at  times 
almost  livid.  As  each  paroxysm  of  couj^h  comes  on,  and  the 
dyspnoea  becomes  urgent,  the  head  is*  thrown  back  as  far  as 
possible,  in  order  to.  increase  the  capacity  of  the  windpipe. 

Through  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease  exacerbations  are 
observed  to  take  place  at  night,  with  remissions  in  the  morn- 
ing :  the  cough  is  unattended  by  expectoration,  and  each  fit  of 
coughing  is  usually  followed  by  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea :  the 
act  of  speaking  seems  to  increase  the  suffering,  for  the  child 
only  whispers,  and  often  refuses  even  to  utter  a  word ;  the 
bowels  are  constipated ;  and  although  the  appetite  is  quite  lost, 
there  is  a  constant  desire  for  drink,  notwithstanding  that  deg- 
lutition sometimes  causes  pain. 

As  the  disease  advances  towards  the  third  stage^  that  of  collapse 
or  threatened  suffocation^  the  intermissions  between  the  parox- 
ysms grow  shorter,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  remission ;  the 
cough  gets  more  difficult,  less  audible,  suppressed,  and  strangu- 
lating; the  voice  is  nearly  or  quite  abolished;  the  croupal 
respiration  is  permanent ;  and  every  now  and  then  suffocation 
seems  imminent.  Moreover  there  is  drowsiness,  which  soon 
becomes  extreme,  though  the  sleep  is  uneasy,  and  the  child 
starts  and  wakes  in  terror  and  grasps  convulsively  at  any  ob- 
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ject  near  him.  If  no  relief  be  given  by  the  expectoration  of 
the  muco-purulent  matter,  or  of  the  membranous  exudation 
obstructing  the  larynx  and  trachea,  the  skin  becomes  cold  and 
covered  with  clammy  sweats ;  the  pulse  gets  very  quick,  feeble, 
and  intermitting ;  the  respiration  grows  more  difficult  and  is 
accompanied  witn  a  hissing  noise ;  the  movements  of  the  larnyx 
are  forcible  and  incessant ;  the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  alse 
nasi  are  rapidly  dilated  and  contracted,  the  eyes  are  dull  and 
sunken,  the  complexion  is  livid ;  and  the  countenance  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  agony.  At  the  end  of  about  twelve  or 
eighteen  hours  the  child  dies  with  signs  of  convulsive  suffoca- 
tion, or  it  sinks  exhausted  into  a  state  of  coma  from  which 
death  ultimately  relieves  it. 

The  practice  of  auscultation  in  the  second  and  third  stages, 
yields  information  as  to  the  amount  of  air  entering  the  lungs, 
and  the  extension  or  not  of  the  inflammation  to  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  lungs.  When  the  obstruction  to  the  entrance  of  the 
air  is  great,  the  inspiratory  murmur  may  be  quite  imperceptible 
in  the  smaller  bronchi,  except  during  an  unusually  deep  inspira- 
tion after  a  fit  of  coughing :  at  the  same  time  there  is  healthy 
resonance  on  percussion.  According  to  Barth  and  Roger  (in 
their  TraitS  pratique  d^ Auscultation^  p.  261,  2d  ed.,  JParis, 
1844),  a  kina  of  vibrating  murmur  or  tremhlotment  can  be 
heard  over  the  larnyx  or  trachea,  when  the  false  membrane 
has  become  partially  detached  and  is  floating ;  but  this  murmur 
is  seldom  to  be  detected. '  Should  bronchitis  supervene,  we  shall 
find  the  sonorous  rhonchus  indicative  of  it,  masked  in  some 
degree  by  the  croupy  noise  in  the  trachea ;  and  such  will  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  small  crepitation  of  pneumonia. 
But  in  the  latter  case  there  will  be  impaired  resonance  on  per- 
cussion over  the  inflamed  portions  of  lungs. 

Now,  in  regard  to  Diphtheria^  the  symptoms  most  commonly 
present  are  these.  At  the  very  outset  of  the  disease  there  is 
an  amount  of  depression  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
concomitant  symptoms,  seeming  to  show  that  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  prostrated  by  some  blood-poison.  There  is,  at 
the  same  time,  some  febrile  disturbance,  though  at  first  it  is 
certainly  less  than  in  the  case  of  croup,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  one  case  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
begun  sooner  than  in  the  other.  In  a  very  little  while  the 
tonsils,  uvula,  and  pharynx  are  seen  to  be  very  red,  and  small 
patches  of  lymph  are  observable  upon  them.  Soon  the  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult,  and  it  is  evident,  perhaps  in  a  very  few 
hours,  that  the  windpipe  is  becoming  involved,  for  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  increases.     Then  the  glands  about  the  neck  and 
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throat  swell  up,  the  tongue  is  very  red  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
covered  with  thick  white  fur  at  the  back.  Gradually,  or  per- 
haps speedily,  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  throat  become  cov- 
ered with  thfck  flakes  of  lymph,  and  the  breath  is  horribly 
offensive ;  but  still  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  deglutition. 
Generally,  but  in  some  cases  much  more  than  in  others,  there 
is  ^  good  deal  of  nasal  discharge,  with  the  ordinary  symptoms 
of  severe  catarrh,  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  sometimes 
false  membrane  forms  there,  which  may  be  limited  to  this  one 
part. 

As  evidence  of  the  profound  manner  in  which  the  system  is 
affected,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  albumi- 
nuria occurs  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  seldom  before  the 
fifth  day,  the  urine  at  the  same  time  being  remarkably  scanty 
and  high  coloured.  In  severe  cases  there  is  almost  total  sup- 
pression of  urine,  and  then  the  result  is  invariably  fatal,  it 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  dropsical  symptoms. 

Lastly,  there  is  frequently  observed,  though  by  no  means  bo 
generally  as  in  the  case  of  albuminuria,  paralysis,  either  of 
some  set  of  muscles,  or  of  some  still  more  limited  character. 
The  period  at  which  this  symptom  occurs  varies  greatly,  as 
does  the  amount  of  the  paralytic  phenomena.  In  some  in- 
stances it  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  heart,  the  action  of  which 
becomes  remarkably  feeble  and  slow ;  as  in  the  case  recorded 
by  Sir  W.  Jenner,  that  of  a  young  girl,  in  which  the  number 
of  beats  amounted  to  only  sixteen  m  a  minute.  In  other  cases 
the  frequency  of  respiration  is  involved,  the  breathing  becom- 
ing exceedingly  slow  and  laboured.  In  others  again,  degluti- 
tion is  impaired  or  made  almost  impossible  by  palsy  of  the 
pharynx.  In  others  strabismus  occurs.  Lastly,  the  paralysis 
may  affect  the  muscles  of  one  or  more  limbs,  those  of  the  lower 
being  more  often  affected  than  the  upper ;  and  sometimes  there 
is  a  general  weakness  about  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  the 
patient  being  unable  to  sit  up. 

Such  then  are  the  main  features  of  these  two  diseases,  if  they 
be  really  two  diseases :  and  it  will  be  observed  that  diphtheria 
differs  from  croup,  in  regard  to  symptoms,  mainly  in  two 
points — viz.,  the  occurrence  of  albuminuria,  and  the  paralysis. 
Other  points  of  dissimilarity  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
greater  frequency  of  diphtheria  in  adults,  and  the  non-conta- 
giousness and  non-epidemic  character  of  croup. 

But  it  must  be  remarked  in  reference  to  all  these  points — 1. 
That  in  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  there  is  often  no  albuftiinuria, 
while  in  severe  cases  of  croup  it  is  not  unfrequently  present. 
2.  Paralysis  is  frequently  absent  even  in  rather  severe  cases  of 
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diphtheria.  In  France  it  is  said  that  paralysis  is  present  in  at 
least  one-third  of  the  cases,  while  in  England  it  does  not  occur 
more  frequently  than  in  ten  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Therefore 
it  might  be  argued  that,  at  least  in  those  cases  where  this 
symptom  is  absent,  there  is  nothing  essentially  distinguishing 
it  from  croup.  3.  In  regard  to  croup  seldom  or  never  attack- 
ing adults,  while  diphtheria  frequently  does,  this  can  hardly  be 
relied  upon,  because  the  same  may  almost  be  said  of  scarlatina. 
Lastly,  we  know  that  croup  does  sometimes  occur  epidemically, 
and  if  it  be  not  contagious,  so  neither  is  it  certain  that  diph- 
theria, when  it  attacks  a  number  ot  persons  in  the  same  house 
or  locality,  is  really  communicated ;  for  the  fact  may  be  due  to 
the  exposure  of  those  affected  to  the  same  influences  and  at  the 
same  time. 

In  regard  to  the  frequency  of  the  different  varieties  of  paral- 
ysis, Maingault,  who  has  published  a  valuable  essay  on  this 
subject,  according  to  the  results  of  90  cases  observed  by  him- 
self, says  that  in  70  the  pharynx  was  affected ;  in  64  the  paral- 
ysis was  general;  in  39  amaurosis  occurred;  in  13  paraplegia; 
m  10  strabismus ;  in  9  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck  were 
palsied ;  in  8  there  was  paralysis  of  sensation  without  motion ; 
in  6  the  rectum  was  paralyzed,  and  in  4  the  bladder. 

The  date  at  which  the  paralysis  occurs  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form, in  some  it  happens  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  in 
others  not  until  the  period  of  convalescence  begins.  Nor  is  its 
occurrence  at  all  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  attack, 
for  it  occurs  sometimes  in  even  the  mildest  cases.  That  its 
appearance  is  due  rather  to  the  effect  of  the  general  blood 
dyscrasia  than  to  any  merely  local  change  either  of  the  nerves 
or  muscles  of  the  parts  affected,  seems  clear  from  the  clinical 
history,  and  most  of  all  from  the  fact  that  the  paralysis  may 
be  very  extensive,  involving  even  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 

The  mode  of  accession  of  paralytic  symptoms  varies,  but 
they  generally  come  on  gradually,  and  are  often  preceded  by 
numbness  and  a  tingling  sensation  in  the  parts  affected.  This 
of  course  only  applies  to  cases  affecting  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

Pathology, — From  the  foregoing  it  seems  evident  that  this 
disease  is  charcterized  by  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx,  trachea,  pharynx,  or  nares.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  peculiar  product — a  pseudo-membranous  secretion. 
The  question  as  to  whether  the  inflammation  is  of  a  simple 
kind,  or  depending  upon  some  specific  poison  in  the  system — 
as  is  the  case  with  the  eruptive  fevers,  &c. — has  been  enter- 
tained but  not  satisfactorily  answered : — our  own  views  are 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion ;  the  occasional  pre- 
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valence  of  the  disease  in  an  epidemic  form,  seems  to  indicate  a 
specific  agent  as  its  cause.  When  simple  laryngitis  is  excited 
in  children  by  some  poisonous  irritant,  or  by  drinking  boiling 
water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle,  the  results  are  very  difiTer- 
ent.  In  that  case,  false  membranes  are  not  exuded,  even 
though  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  trachea.  Cases  of  croup 
though  rare  in  adults  do  sometimes  occur,  but  the  symptoms 
are  different  from  those  of  simple  laryngitis,  and  they  do  not 
yield  to  the  same  treatment — i,  e.,  to  making  an  artificial  open- 
ing into  the  windpipe — w^ich  sometimes  cures  the  latter. 
Again,  if  laryngitis  be  artificially  produced  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals, false  membranes  are  not  exuded ;  but  croup — identical 
in  its  phenomena  and  organic  changes  with  the  disease  in  the 
human  subject — does  spontaneously  occur  in  animals,  as  is 
seen  in  Iambs,  calves,  puppies,  cats,*  and  chickens — constitu- 
ting the  "pip."  The  latter  especially  often  prevails  epidemi- 
cally in  a  farm-yard,  and  produces  a  hich  mortality. 

Having  regard,  then,  to  all  that  has  been  adduced  as  to  the 
clinical  history,  the  symptoms,  and  post-mortem  appearances^ 
there  seem  to  be  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  diphtheria 
and  croup,  if  not  identical  diseases  have  at  least  very  much  in 
common.  It  is  quite  true  that  croup  principally  affects  the 
larynx  and  trachea,  while  diphtheria  attacks  the  pharynx  and 
fauces,  but  inasmuch  as  diphtheria  sometimes  attacks  the  larynx, 
why  may  not  croup  conversely  attack  the  pharynx,  in  other 
words,  why  may  it  not  be  croup  when  the  pharynx  alone  is  in- 
volved? This  would  seem  to  make  the  similarity  complete. 
At  any  rate  we  must  admit  that  both  are  blood  diseases. 

Occasionally  diphtheria  attacks  the  skin,  principally  about 
the  neck,  more  rarely  the  exudation  appears  on  the  vagina,  and 
sometimes  it  seizes  upon  the  nares,  whence  it  exudes  backwards 
to  the  larynx.  When  it  attacks  the  skin  it  mostly  picks  out 
abraded  surfaces,  ulcers,  blisters,  and  the  like. 

When  croup  occurs  during  the  course  of  scarlatina  anginosa, 

the  exudation  thrown  out  from  the  inflamed  surface  forms  a  layer 

which  covers  the  fauces  and  extends  down  the  pharynx  as  well 

as  down  the  air-passages ;  occasionally  this  follicular  exudation 

is  only  formed  in  patches,  giving  rise  to  an  appearance  of  thin 

sloughs.     The  inflammation  may  originate  in  tonsillitis,  thence 

extending  over  the  fauces,  and  down  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

Occasionally  there  are  aphthous  ulcerations  about  the  mouth 

and  palate,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  feeble  subjects, 

who  nave  been  previously  suffering  from  disordered  states  of  the 

alimentary  canal.     When  the  disease  supervenes  upon  measles, 

small-pox,  or  erysipelas,  the  inflammatory  fever  assumes  a  low 
18 
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type,  convulsions  are  frequent,  the  difficulty  of  respiration  is 
excessive,  and  the  paroxysms  of  suffocation  are  extreme. 
Lastly,  the  inflammation  and  exudation  upon  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  may  extend  to  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  thence  to  the 
substance  of  the  lungs — ^giving  rise  to  pneumonia ;  a  complica- 
tion which  in  almost  all  cases  terminates  fatally. 

The  Diagno8t8  of  this  dierease  is  not  as  a  rule  very  obscure, 
for  the  history  of  the  attack,  the  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice, 
the  dry  ringing  cough,  the  early  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the 
exacerbations  and  remissions,  the  proupal  inspirations,  the  in- 
flammatory fever,  the  heaving  of  the  thorax,  and  the  motions 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  distinguish  this  disease  from  every 
other.  It  can  indeed  only  be  confounded  with  simple  laryndtis ; 
but  this  affection  occurs  principally  in  adults,  very  rarely  in 
children,  except  when  it  is  associated  with  croup ;  it  then  causes 
a  fixed  burning  pain  in  the  larynx,  which  is  increased  by  any 
examination ;  it  does  not  give  rise  to  the  exudation  of  false 
membranes;  and — ^if  prolonged — it  ends  in  suppuration,  or 
ulceration.  The  diagnosis  between  croup  and  spasm  of  the 
glottis  is  very  simple :  in  the  latter  there  is  an  absence  of  fever 
and  of  the  peculiar  cough ;  the  intermissions  between  the  fits 
of  suffocation  are  complete,  and  there  are  general  convulsions, 
with  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  toes  and  thumbs  durin^the 
seizure,  but  there  is  no  infiammation  and  no  exudation.  This 
peculiar  product  is  indeed  quite  pathognomonic  both  of  diph- 
theria and  croup.  From  scarlet  fever  it  is  easily  distinguished' 
by  the  absence  of  any  rash,  by  the  peculiarly  red  tongue  of 
scarlatina,  and  by  the  greater  pain  in  the  throat  and  difficulty 
of  deglutition  in  the  latter  disease. 

ProffnoM. — Croup  may  terminate  in — 1.  Recovery.  This 
result  may  be  expected  in  mild  forms,  when  the  respiration  is 
comparativelv  quiet  during  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms 
of  cough ;  wnen  the  cough  is  loose,  and  followed  by  the  expec- 
toration of  muco-purulent  matter,  or  of  fragments  of  the 
membranous  exudation ;  when  the  disease  is  uncomplicated ; 
and  when  it  is  not  attended  with  great  prostration  of  the  vital 
powers.  2.  The  disease  may  give  rise  to  some  other  malady,  and 
this  will  materially  increase  the  danger.  In  addition  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  respiration  produced  by  the  exudation  of  croup, 
the  disease  sometimes  causes  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis ; 
thus  inducing — through  the  fits  of  suffocation  which  result — 
great  pulmonary  congestion.  The  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  bronchi  and  to  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  a  very 
unfavourable  event,  and  must  always  be  regarded  with  the 
gravest  anxiety ;  it  is  generally  soon  followed  by  lividity  of  the 
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face,  drowsiness,  cold  clammy  sweats,  rapid  and  full  pulse,  and 
suffocating  paroxysms  of  cough  with  very  short  intermissions. 
Sometimes,  just  as  the  active  signs  of  the  attack  are  subsiding,  a 
relapse  takes  place,  and  the  condition  becomes  a  much  more 
alarming  one:  this  tendency  to  relapse  should  make  our  prog- 
nosis guarded  for  at  least  two  or  three  weeks,  and  particularly 
in  weakly,  delicate,  and  irritable  children.  Lastly,  congestion 
of  the  brain,  giving  rise  to  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  ven- 
tricles, convulsions,  &c.,  may  be  an  indirect  consequence  of 
croup,  as  of  any  disease  which  is  accompanied  by  so  much 
difficulty  and  distress  of  breathing.  Dr.  Gopeland  and  others 
have  met  with  cases  of  hydrocephalus  following  the  disease,  but 
they  are  certainly  not  common.  3.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  it  is  to  be  feared,  this  disease  ends  fatally.  And  cer- 
tainly danger  is  always  to  be  apprehended  when  the  symptoms 
progress  to  the  third  stage ;  when  the  fever  from  the  first  is 
high;  when  the  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  frequent  and  severe; 
when  the  cough  is  not  followed  by  expectoration ;  when  the 
pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  irregular ;  and  when  the  counte- 
nance becomes  livid,  the  eyes  sunken,  the  features  contracted, 
the  tongue  dark,  and  the  lips  covered  with  sordes — all  these  are 
symptoms  indicative  of  great  exhaustion.  But  perhaps  the  two 
most  severe  symptoms,  those  which  occasion  the  greatest 
anxiety  and  lead  to  the  most  unfavourable  prognosis,  and  to 
which  we  have  before  alluded  as  being  usually  regarded  as  indi- 
cations of  diphtheria  and  not  croup,  are  paralysis  and  albu- 
minuria. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  very  grave 
indications  of  blood  poisoning,  showing  how  profoundly  the 
system  is,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  it. 

PredUpowng  Causes. — Croup  is  more  frequent  in  cold,  damp, 
changeable  climates,  than  in  warm  regions  :  hence  it  is  common 
in  the  north-west  countries  of  Europe,  but  almost  unknown  in 
the  south.  It  is  also  most  prevalent  in  low  moist  localities ; 
in  the  winter  months  and  in  the  early  spring ;  and  especially  per- 
haps after  a  long  continuance  of  heavy  rains  with  east  or  north- 
east winds.  In  regard  to  age,  by  far  the  greater  number  occur 
before  the  fifth  year,  and  more  between  the  first  and  second 
year  than  in  any  succeeding.  Children  of  a  nervous  and  san- 
guine temperament,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time  fat,  strong, 
and  well,  seem  more  disposed  to  the  disease  than  others ;  but 
when  it  occurs  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  life  it  is  seen 
most  frequently  in  weakly  infants  brought  up  by  hand.  Boys 
are  more  liable  to  it  than  girls,  perhaps — though  this  is  very 
doubtful — because  they  are  more  exposed  to  its  exciting  causes  : 
of  8867  cases  which  we  have  collected  from  France,  Germany, 
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and  America,  there  were  1869  boys  and  1498  girls.  In  Eng- 
land the  proportion  seems  to  be  about  8  to  2.  Some  authors 
imagine  that  an  hereditary  tendency  to  croup  often  exists; 
others,  that  the  disease  is  infectious ;  but  the  only  support  of 
these  opinions  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  two  or 
more  children  in  the  same  family  are  often  seized  with  it,  for- 
getting that  they  have  been  placed  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  regards  the  exciting  causes.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that 
though  croup  usually  occurs  as  a  sporadic  disease,  yet  it 
sometimes  prevails  as  an  epidemic ;  and  perhaps  it  did  so  more 
in  former  times  than  in  the  present  day. 

As  regards  the  immediate  or  Exciting  Catises  of  croup  very 
little  is  positively  known :  but  it  is  probable  that  habitual  ex- 
posure of  the  neck  and  throat  to  cold,  insufficient  clothing,  and 
such  circumstances  as  induce  common  catarrh  and  bronchitis, 
will  under  certain  other  conditions  give  rise  to  it. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  parts 
specially  affected,  be  it  larynx,  trachea,  pharynx,  or  bronchial 
tubes,  is  generally  found  acutely  inflamed,  red  or  livid,  congest- 
ed, and  swollen :  sometimes  there  are  abrasions  or  ulcerations ; 
and  generally  there  either  is  a  layer  of  viscid  muco-purulent 
matter,  or  more  commonly  an  exudation  of  false  membrane. 
This  membrane  is  found  more  frequently  in  the  larynx  than  in 
the  trachea,  and  in  both  more  often  than  in  the  bronchial  tubes ; 
on  the  Continent,  more  frequently  than  in  this  country,  the  ex- 
udation is  found  on  the  tonsils,  the  velum  palati,  and  in  the 
fauces  and  pharynx ;  it  is  these  cases  chiefly  which  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  diphtheria,  but  the  description  would  obviously 
be  equally  correct,  whether  they  were  called  cases  of  croup 
with  pharyngeal  complication,  or  cases  of  diphtheria.  In  like 
manner  if  the  term  diphtheria  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
word  croup,  then  the  former  would  be  cases  of  diphtheria,  with 
laryngeal  complications.  In  short,  as  far  as  morbid  appear- 
ances are  concerned,  there  is  no  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Generally  the  exudation  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  thin  but  rather  firm  layer  containing  granular 
corpuscles,  free  nuclei,  altered  epithelial  cells,  and  occasionally 
pus  globules.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  albumen  and 
fibrin e,  but  in  some  cases,  especially  those  regarded  as  diphtheria, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  albumen  obtainable^  Signs  of  bronchitis 
and  pneumonia  are  not  unusual :  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  the  appearances  due  to  pulmonic  congestion  arising 
from  the  suffocative  influence  of  croup,  with  the  results  of  in- 
flammatory action. 

Treatment, — In  no  disease,  probably,  is  it  more  necessary  to 
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be  prompt,  cautious,  and  unwearying  in  our  attendance.  Even 
where  an  attack  of  croup  is  merely  apprehended  in  a  child  hav- 
ing a  catarrh  and  slight  rough  or  ringing  cough,  we  should 
carefully  watch  the  patient,  place  him  in  a  warm  bath  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  confine  him  to  bed,  keep  the  air  of  the 
apartment  moist  by  the  evaporation  of  boiling  water,  allow 
only  a  spare  diet,  and  administer  an  emetic  (F.  108,  116). 
Different  writers  recommend  different  drugs  as  emetics,  some 
prefer  the  sulphate  of  copper,  others  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
others  again  tne  sulphate  of  alumina.  Some  writers  speak 
very  hishly  of  the  Sanguinaria  Canadensis ;  Sir  Duncan  Gibb 
especially  recommends  it.    The  first  of  these  remedies  finds  the 

Seatest  favour  on  the  Continent,  and  is  very  extensively  used, 
ornerkopff  gave  it  in  99  cases,  of  which  77  recovered :, he 
gives  from  one  to  4  grains  dissolved  in  water,  and  repeated  if 
necessary  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the  effects 
produced.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  the  bath  may  be  repeated, 
and  draughts  of  a  saline  mixture  containing  small  doses  of  an- 
timony or  of  ipecacuanha  may  be  given — F.  182,  142 — unless 
the  svmptoms  are  relieved. 

When  the  inflammatory  action  is  established,  there  are  three 
remedies  on  which  all  authorities  teach  us  to  rely — viz.,  blood- 
letting, tartar  emetic,  and  mercury.  Perhaps  there  is  no  in- 
fantile disorder  which  is  so  surely  and  early  recognized  by 
practitioners,  and  so  zealously  and  perseveringly  treated  on 
this  plan,  as  croup ;  for  mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  very  rare, 
and  errors  in  treatment  are  seldom  committed, — supposing  that 
the  authorities  are  correct.  The  question  may  weU  be  asked 
then — How  is  it  that  the  disease  is  so  fatal  ?  We  believe,  from 
our  own  experience,  because  one  of  the  chief  agents  is  not  only 
inappropriate  but  mischievous.  Every  physician  knows  that 
when  he  is  summoned  to  a  consultation  on  a  case  of  croup,  he 
is  sure  to  find  that  the  sufferer  has  been  freely  bled,  either  gen- 
erally or  locally ;  and  he  probably  is  informed  that  in  spite  of 
the  loss  of  blood  the  inflammation  increased.  It  never  strikes 
the  practitioner  that  he  should  say — ^^in  consequence  of;''  yet 
it  would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth.  We  would  strongly 
urge,  then,  that  tnis  plan  of  indiscriminate  bleeding  be  discon- 
tinued ;  that  the  case  be  fairly  looked  at  in  all  its  bearings ;  and 
that  the  sufferer's  constitution  and  the  condition  of  ms  vital 
powers  be  fully  taken  into  consideration  ;  we  are  taught,  as  a 
rule,  to  bleed  very  freely  when  the  child  is  plethoric  ana  robust, 
full  of  blood,  full  of  life,  healthy  and  vigorous,  with  all  its 
powers  active.  But  are  these  the  children  who — generally 
speaking — suffer  from  this  disease?     Certainly  not  in   town 
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practice.  And  again,  will  bleeding  make  impure  blood  pure, 
or  will  it  check  inflammation  ?  Is  conjunctivitis  controlled  by 
the  application  of  leeches  round  the  orbit  ?  Does  the  vascu- 
larity decrease  as  the  blood  flows  ?  We  have  never  seen  it  do 
so.  In  rheumatic  fever,  which  are  the  cases  that  are  most 
liable  to  be  affected  with  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  ?  Is  it 
not  those  that  have  been  bled?  Do  women  who  have  had 
natural  labours  suffer  most  frequently  from  puerperal  metritis, 
or  such  as  have  had  severe  floodings  ?  According  to  our  own 
experience  undoubtedly  the  latter.  In  short,  we  would  counsel 
every  practitioner  to  think  and  reason  for  himself:  to  scan 
every  case  of  inflammation  narrowly,  and  ask  himself — Is  there 
an  excess  of  healthy  blood  here  ?  and,  even  if  there  be,  will  it 
not  be  required  by  and  by  to  support  the  system  under  the 
prostrating  effects  of  the  disease:  and  finally — ^let  him  con- 
sider well  the  result  which  has  followed  the  employment  of  de- 
pletion when  he  has  resorted  to  it  himself  or  has  witnessed  its 
employment  in  the  practice  of  others,  and  if  he  find  that  the 
good  derived  from  the  use  of  the  lancet  has  been  more  than 
problematical,  than  we  would  advise  him  to  throw  the  instru- 
ment away,  let  authorities  say  what  they  may. 

Our  antipathy  to  the  employment  of  venesection  is  increased 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  thought  of  the  probable  identity 
of  croup  and  diphtheria ;  in  either  case,  however,  not  only  is 
the  disease  itself,  or  that  blood  poisoning  which  is  its  issue, 
certain  to  depress  vital  power,  but  the  effects  of  the  disease  also, 
such  as  the  difficulty  and  distress  of  breathing,  and  the  general 
febrile  disturbance,  are  of  a  very  depressing  character. 

But  if  we  are  not  to  bleed  in  a  very  severe  case  of  croup, 
what  are  we  to  do  ?  When  the  patient  is  seen  at  the  onset  of 
the  disease,  the  infiammatory  action  may  sometimes  be  arrested 
by  hot  fomentations  alone — as  recommended  by  Dr.  Lehmann, 
and  successfully  practiced  by  Dr.  Graves.  A  good  large, 
sponge,  dipped  in  water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  should  be 
applied  over  the  larynx ;  the  temperature  being  maintained  by 
re-soaking  it  every  two  or  three  minutes.  A  steady  persever- 
ance in  this  plan  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  produces  vivid- 
redness  of  the  skin  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  throat ;  while 
under  the  influence  of  this  topical  treatment,  a  gentle  perspira- 
tion breaks  out,  and  this  should  be  encouraged  by  warm  dilu- 
ents. A  notable  diminution  also  takes  place  in  the  cough, 
hoarseness,  tone  of  voice,  dyspnoea,  restlessness,  &c. ;  and  very 
often  sound  sleep  is  induced,  from  which  the  patient  awakes 
nearly  well. 

Supposing,  however,  that  improvement  does  not  take  place. 
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we  must  then  resort  to  emetics — a  most  valuable  class  of  reme^ 
dies.  The  ipecacuanha  wine— in  doses  varying  from  one  drachm 
to  two  drachms,  according  to  the  age — should  be  given  every 
fifteen  minutes  until  free  vomiting  has  been  induced :  and  unless 
the  breathing  is  relieved,  a  dose  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  nau- 
sea should  be  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours  until  decided 
ease  is  afforded.  When  this  is  obtained,  great  benefit  will  re- 
sult from  the  administration  of  a  draught  containing  a  little 
citrate  of  potash,  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  &c. — F.  145— every 
two  or  three  hours ;  repeating  the  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  every 
eight  or  ten  hours  according  to  the  symptoms.  In  cases  where 
prostration  appears  to  be  coming  on,  an  emetic  of  alum  or  of 
sulphate  of  copper — F.  115,  116 — ^will  be  preferable  to  the 
ipecacuanha :  while  a  mixture  containing  ammonia  and  senega 
— F.  138,  140 — ^may  be  substituted  for  the  antimonial  me£- 
cine. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  plan  is  pursued,  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  to  be  taken  by  a  thermometer  placed  under  the 
arm-pit,  or  with  care  under  the  tongue ;  and  if — as  it  usually 
is  in  the  first  and  second  stages — the  degree  of  heat  is  above  ^ 
the  normal  standard,  a  warm  bath  ought  to  be  administered, 
and  the  patient  immersed  in  it  up  to  the  chin  for  fifteen  or 
thirty  minutes  according  to  the  effect  produced.  It  is  of  course 
clear,  that  a  patient  having  a  temperature  of  104^  or  105^ 
FaL,  must  part  rapidly  with  some  of  this  heat,  if  placed  in 
water  warmed  only  to  96°  Fah. ;  unless  as  fast  as  the  heat  is 
given  off  it  be  renewed.  This  bath  is  not  only  cooling,  but 
sedative :  it  may  be  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  but  only  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 

Eractitioner.  To  avoid  alarming  the  child,  the  bath  should  not 
e  prepared  in  his  presence ;  and  when  brought  into  the  sick- 
room the  top  of  it  should  be  covered  with  a  blanket,  on  which 
the  patient  can  then  be  placed  and  slowly  lowered  into  the 
water.  A  piece  of  wood  or  some  toy  may  be  floated  on  the 
surface,  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  little  sufferer. 

Supposing  that  the  disease  advances  notwithstanding  these 
measures,  or  supposing  that  we  only  see  the  case  when  it  has 
reached  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
with,  espeiSially  if  there  be  much  (fepression,  the  decoction  of 
senega — F.  2& — ^will  be  found  most  valuable  remedies.  The 
application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  outside  of 
the  wind-pipe,  about  once  in  every  twelve  hours,  often  does 

food ;  and  provided  that  it  does  not  raise  a  blister,  it  can  do 
arm.     If  the  practitioner  has  any  faith  in  merooij  ^ 
venting  the  formation  of  false  membranes  in  erofl|^  ' 
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omit  the  iodide  of  potassium  but  may  combine  with  it  mercurial 
inunction,  half  a  drachm  or  even  a  drachm  of  the  ointment 
being  gently  rubbed  in  every  four  or  six  hours.  Calomel  may 
also  bo  given  as  a  purgative — ^if  required — in  doses  of  one,  two, 
or  three  grains.  In  all  cases,  if  the  powers  of  life  are  failing, 
wine  and  strong  beef-tea  must  be  frequently  given  ;  the  iodide 
of  potassium  mixture  being  likewise  continued,  unless  there  are 
special  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisa- 
ble to  aid  the  expectoration  of  the  false  membrane  by  an  emetic, 
the  best  that  can  be  administered  during  the  third  stage  of 
croup  is  the  sulphate  of  copper — F.  115.  The  value  of  this 
drug  is  supported  by  a  great  many  authorities,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  extremely  useful  in  this  disease.  Squills  in 
the  form  of  oxymel  is  also  very  valuable,  especially  in  the  milder 
varieties  of  the  affection.  Dr.  Gondie  of  Philadelphia  strongly 
recommends  the  muriate  of  ammonia  in  all  inflammations  at- 
tended with  diphtheritic  effusions ;  he  gives  it  in  doses  of  three 
or  four  grains,  with  calomel  and  henbane.  Chamerlat  also 
recommends  it  as  almost  a  specific  when  used  as  a  topical 
application.  Bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  the  vegetable 
alkalies,  liquor  potassae,  lobelia,  Sanguinaria  Canadensis, 
senega,  musK  ana  other  so  called  antispasmodics,  have  each 
and  all  had  their  advocates,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
great  sood  has  resulted  from  their  use. 

Dr.  Horace  Green,  of  New  York,  in  his  Observations  on  the 
Pathology  of  Croup^  ^<?.,  New  York,  1849,  has  strongly  recom- 
mended the  application  of  caustic  to  the  inflamed  surface.  He 
relates  some  cases  which  seem  to  show  that  a  solution  of  the 
pure  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver — 20  to  80  grs.  of  the  salt  to 
one  fl.  oz.  of  water,  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  probang,  not 
only  to  the  fauces  but  into  the  cavity  of  the  glottis — ^is  often  of 
great  service.  There  are  other  remedies  which  we  have  found 
verv  useful  as  local  applications — viz.,  the  perchloride  of  iron 
and  glycerin,  or  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron :  these  we  have 
several  times  employed,  and  apparently  with  great  benefit. 
The  false  membrane,  if  already  formed,  speedily  separates,  and 
the  surface  beneath  bears  a  more  healthy  aspect  after  it.  Where 
there  is  also  fcetor,  the  preparation  of  carbolic  acid  and  glycerin 
of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia,  will  be  found  very  eflicacious  in 
correcting  this :  the  throat  should  also  be  gargled  with  diluted 
Condy's  fluid  or  with  a  carbolic  acid  lotion,  one  part  to  forty. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  croup  relates  to  the  performance  of  tracheotomy, 
^hat  this  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  proceeding,  no  one  can  doubt, 
for  many  lives  have  been  unquestionably  saved  by  it,  which. 
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humanly  speaking,  must  otherwise  have  been  sacrificed.  As 
regards  the  case  in  which  this  is  applicable,  no  more  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down  than  that«  where  death  seems  imminent 
from  asphyxia,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  obstruc- 
tion is  limited  to  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  in 
such  a  case  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  is  required.  Auscul- 
tation should  always  be  resorted  to  beforehand,  for  if  pneu- 
monia exists,  as, it  is  apt  to  do,  that  is  almost  a  reason  against 
the  operation,  for  this  disease  is  pretty  sure  to  extend  after  the 
operation. 

The  great  advocate  for  tracheotomy  in  the  last  stage  of 
croup  was  M.  Trousseau,  who  stated  that  during  the  last  four 
years  of  his  life  he  had  operated  twenty-four  times  in  private 
practice  with  fourteen  cures,  and  two  hundred  and  sixteen  timee 
at  the  HdpTtal  des  Enfants  Malades  with  forty-seven  recoveries. 
This  result  will  appear  still  more  favourable  if  allowance  be 
made  for  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  children  are  generally 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the 
hospital  itself,  in  private  practice,  M.  Trousseau  believes  that 
half  the  operations  performed  will  be  successful,  always  pro- 
vided that  tracheotomy  takes  place  when  the  chances  of  cure 
are  possible.  This  restriction  is  important;  for  if  the  diph- 
theritic infection  is  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  system ;  if  the 
skin,  and  particularly  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  are  invaded  by 
this  special  phlegmasia,  as  is  often  the  case  in  France ;  if  the 
quickness  of  the  pulse,  delirium,  and  prostration  indicate  a 
profound  poison ;  and  if  the  danger  is  rather  in  the  general 
state  than  in  the  local  lesion  of  the  larynx  or  trachea,  certainly 
the  operation  should  not  be  tried,  for  it  is  invariably  fatal. 
When,  however,  the  local  lesion  constitutes  the  principal  danger 
of  the  disease,  no  matter  to  what  degree  asphyxia  has  arrived, 
even  when  the  child  seems  to  have  only  a  few  moments  to  live, 
tracheotomy  very  often  succeeds.  The  double  canula  should 
be  employed,  and  as  large  a  one  as  can  conveniently  enter  the 
trachea. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  suggested  that  when  the  operation  has  to 
be  performed  before  instruments  can  be  procured,  it  may  be 
done  with  a  simple  pair  of  pointed  scissors.  The  integument, 
beinff  taken  up  horizontally  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
left  hand,  should  be  divided  longitudinally  by  the  scissors ; 
these  should  then  be  promptly  forced  into  the  trachea,  to  the 
proper  depth,  to  be  opened  horizontally  to  the  required  extent; 
the  scissors  must  then  be  turned,  being  kept  in  their  place,  and 
opened  in  the  longitudinal  direction:  the  operator  hiB  thai 
made,  in  a  very  short  time,  an  opening  through  whioli 
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patient  may  breathe  until  further  appliances  can  be  obtained. 
Life  depends  meanwhile  upon  his  steady  hold  of  the  instrument, 
Dr.  Hall  advised  that  instead  of  the  canula,  a  simple  instru- 
ment called  the  tracheotome  be  used  to  keep  the  edges  of  the 
wound  apart.  In  whatever  way  the  operation  be  performed, 
when  completed,  the  most  urgent  thing  to  attend  to  is  the  feed- 
ing of  the  child ;  for,  under  the  influence  of  abstinence,  the 
absorption  of  external  miasmata  as  well  as  of  the  vicious  secre- 
tions formed  within  the  body  is  favoured,  and  the  power  of  re- 
sistan<;e  is  enfeebled.  Milk,  eggs,  chocolate,  and  broths  form 
the  most  suitable  diet.  According  to  Trousseau,  all  medicinal 
treatment  should  be  discontinued,  as  interfering  with  due 
alimentation :  and  if  blisters  have  been  previously  applied,  they 
must  be  healed.  With  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur;  thougn 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Fuller,  of  St.  George's  Hospi- 
tal, attributes  the  failure  of  tracheotomy  in  croup,  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  abandonment  of  the  antipnlogistic  and  mercurial 
treatment  after  the  operation.  Between  the  canula  and  the 
skin  a  small  strip  of  oiled  silk  or  caoutchouc  should  be  inters 
posed ;  and  the  nurse  should  be  taught  to  remove  and  cleanse 
the  inner  canula  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  neck  should 
be  surrounded  by  a  large  piece  of  muslin,  and  the  child  should 
breathe  through  this,  so  that  the  inspired  air  may  become  im- 
pregnated witn  some  of  the  warm  vapour  furnished  by  expira- 
tion. The  surface  of  the  wound  is  to  be  pencilled  daily  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  thick  foetid  false 
membranes  on  its  surface. 

Sometimes  after  the  operation  there  is  a  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion, owing  to  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the  glottis,  and 
their  penetration  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  creating  great 
irritation.  Besides  this  irritating  effect,  the  child  acquires  an 
invincible  disgust  for  its  food,  and  will  die  rather  than  take 
nourishment.  The  best  means  of  remedying  this  is  to  avoid 
liquid  diet,  giving  solid  or  semi-solid  substances ;  at  the  same 
time  allaying  thirst  by  a  little  cold  water,  given  just  before  or 
long  after  the  repast,  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  vomiting.  The 
inconvenience  usually  commences  three  or  four  days  after  the 
operation,  but  it  rarely  continues  longer  than  from  the  tenth  to 
the  twelfth  day.  It  would  seem  that  the  larynx,  which  thus 
permits  liquid  aliments  to  pass,  should  allow  the  passage  of  the 
air  also ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  if  we  remove  the  canula,  the 
passage  will  be  found  insufficient.  M.  Archambault,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this  complication,  believes  that  it-results 
from  the  child  having,  by  the  use  of  the  canula,  lost  the  habit 
of  moving  the  muscles  which  close  the  larynx  in  harmony  with 
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those  which  propel  the  food ;  and  he  has  found  it  advantageous 
to  temporarily  close  the  canula  with  the  finger  during  the 
attempt  at  deglutition,  the  child  then  being  obliged  to  bring  the 
laryngeal  muscles  into  action,  and  the  harmony  thus  becomes 
re-established.     This  stratagem,  however,  often  fails. 

Finally,  the  removal  of  the  canula  or  of  the  tracheotome 
and  the  definitive  closure  of  the  wound  require  attention.  The 
canula  is  rarely  removable  before  the  sixth  day  or  later  than 
the  tenth ;  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  we  should  take  it  out 
with  great  care,  so  as  to  avoid  making  the  child  cry.  The  in- 
fant having  become  accustomed  to  breathe  by  the  artificial 
mode,  may  be  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  difficult  res- 
piration on  the  first  removal.  There  may  be  some  obstruction 
of  the  larynx,  owing  to  slightly  adherent  false  membranes, 
mucus,  or  tumefaction ;  and  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  have 
somewhat  lost  the  power  of  harmoniously  contracting.  The 
difficulty  of  breathing  usually  soon  disappears  if  the  child  can 
be  kept  quiet,  and,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  laryn- 
geal passage  seems  re-established,  the  wound  may  be  strapped 
with  court-plaster,  or  left  for  a  day  longer  covered  with  oint- 
ment or  lint.  If  the  air  does  not  pass  at  all,  the  canula  must 
be  replaced  until  that  is  accomplished.  When  respiration  is 
re-established,  the  opening  in  the  trachea  is  usually  closed  in 
four  or  five  days,  and  the  external  wound  heals  soon  after. 

v.   SPASMODIC    CROUP. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  more  than  once  alluded  to 
the  spasms  which  occasionally  exist  in  varying  intensity  in 
children  suffering  from  true  or  genuine  croup.  But  there  is  an 
affection,  not  uncommon  among  children,  in  which  these  spas- 
modic phenomena  are  among  the  chief,  we  had  almost  said,  they 
are  the  only  symptoms.  To  this  affection  the  term  spasmodic 
croup,  spurious  croup,  spasmodic  laryngitis,  and  the  like  has 
been  given.  It  resembles  true  croup  in  regard  to  the  tracheal 
or  laryngeal  phenomena,  but  it  differs  in  the  absence  of  all 
false  membrane,  and  in  the  extremely  mild  character  of  the 
disease. 

The  Symptoms  usually  commence  with  some  slight  catarrh, 
which  is  very  soon  foUowed  by  attacks  of  dyspnoea;  these 
usually  recur  every  night  with  more  or  less  severity.  The 
febrile  disturbance  is  generally  exceedingly  slight,  but  there  is 
a  peculiar  hard,  dry,  barking  kind  of  cough  which  is  very 
characteristic,  thoueh  of  course  the  one  diagnostic  sign  is  the 
peculiar  spasm  of  the  breathing.  There  is  never  any  forma- 
tion of  false  membranei  no  redaees  or  oUnril 
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cation  about  the  throat  or  larynx,  but  the  pulse  is  somewhat 
quicker,  the  tongue  often  coated,  there  is  running  at  the  eyes 
and  nose,  thirst,  occasionally  vomiting,  hoarseness  of  voice,  and 
a  peculiar  crowing  respiration. 

This  last  symptom  is  so  characteristic  that  no  one  who  has 
once  heard  it  can  be  mistaken  about  its  true  meaning,  especially 
when  the  absence  of  all  the  more  severe  symptoms  of  true 
croup  is  noted.  Very  commonly  the  children  have  a  highly 
nervous  and  excitable  temperament.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea 
recur  at  varying  intervab,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  severe  as 
to  lead  to  much  cerebral  congestion,  and  may  even  end  in  a  fit 
of  general  convulsions. 

This  condition  is  generally  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
testinal disturbance,  constipation,  and  an  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  secretions.  Sometimes,  though  not  usually,  there  is  an 
almost  constant  state  of  spasm  in  the  muscles  either  of  the 
foot  or  hand,  the  toes  or  fingers  being  drawn  in  and  clenched. 

In  some  cases,  after  a  few  days  of  catarrhal  symptoms,  a 
rather  sharp  attack  of  dyspnoea  comes  on,  and  after  this  the 
attack  generally  subsides. 

As  regards  the  Pathology  of  this  affection,  authorities  differ 
very  widely.  Some  believe  it  to  be  simply  a  spasmodic  or 
nervous  affection,  but  against  this  must  be  put  the  fact,  that 
there  are  almost  always  symptoms  of  catarrh,  and  usually  some 
slight  febrile  disturbance.  Others  again  think  that  it  is  indeed 
true  croup  in  which  the  nervous  or  spasmodic  phenomena  are 
more  prominent  than  the  inflammatory,  in  fact  a  milder  form 
of  the  same  disease.  Rilliet  and  Barthez  regard  it  as  a  true  in- 
flammatory affection ;  the  spasmodic  symptoms  being  due  solely 
to  constitutional  peculiarity.  Certainly  the  disease  appears  to 
run  in  families,  as  it  were,  and  to  have  some  hereditary  charac- 
teristics. Like  the  other  variety  or  true  croup,  it  occurs  more 
frequently  in  boys  than  in  girls. 

The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  principal  Diagnostic  fea- 
tures of  the  two  diseases. 

"In  genuine  croup,  the  disease  commences  with  fever  of 
variable  intensity,  with  most  generally  pseudo-membranous 
angina  and  slight  hoarseness.  There  is  a  gradual  hoarseness, 
to  which,  sooner  or  later,  there  is  added  a  hoarse  ringing  cough. 
The  cough  becomes  hollow  and  feeble,  and  the  voice  laint  or 
extinct.  There  is  occasionally  an  expectoration  of  false  mem- 
brane. There  is  no  remission  of  the  fever.  The  dyspnoea  con- 
stantly increases  in  intensity,  the  croupal  sound  continues 
during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  voice  and  cough  be- 
come finally  extinct. 
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''In  spasmodic  t^roupy  the  symptoms  of  invasion  are  slight; 
there  is  generally  a  slight  catarrh,  and  a  cough  somewhat  hoarse. 
The  throat  is  unaffected.  Sometimes  there  are  no  prodroma. 
The  paroxysms  attack  suddenly,  usually  at  night.  Between 
them  the  patient  appears  tolerably  well.  The  fever  disappears 
or  declines.  The  voice  may  be  hoarse  but  never  becomes  ex- 
tinct. There  is  no  expectoration  of  mucus.  The  paroxysms 
gradually  decrease  in  violence."     (Condie.) 

In  regard  to  Treatment  we  have  already  said  that  the  dis- 
ease is  partly  inflammatory,  partly  spasmoaic.  The  symptoms 
due  to  the  former  will  be  best  combated  by  local  counter-irri- 
tation, and  especially  by  the  application  of  turpentine  stupes 
to  the  throat,  bv  hot  fomentation  and  poultices.  In  many  cases 
the  administration  of  an  emetic,  if  given  early  in  the  attack, 
will  speedily  cut  it  short.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  is  perhaps  the 
best  remedy  for  this  purpose. 

After  emesis,  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  in  rather 
large  doses,  2  or  8  grs.  of  each  for  a  child  two  years  old,  to- 

?;ether  with  some  sedative  and  anti-spasmodic,  of  which  we  pre- 
er  henbane,  hemlock,  and  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  ethers,  are 
the  remedies  to  which  we  attach  the  greatest  value.  In  some 
cases  we  have  found  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  nitric  and  hydro- 
cyanic acids  produce  very  satisfactory  results,  especially  where 
the  spasmodic  symptoms  are  more  than  usually  marked. 

Some  German  authorities  recommend  the  purely  antispas- 
modic class  of  drugs,  musk,  assafoetida,  camphor,  and  the  like. 

Children  who  are  attacked  by  spasmodic  croup  are  generally 
of  feeble  constitution  and  \ow  power,  requiring  a  rather  free 
use  of  stimuli,  and  a  highly  nourishing  diet.  We  have  often 
found  greater  benefit  from  the  use  of  small  doses  of  whisky  than 
any  other  stimulant.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
patient  as  quiet  as  possible ;  nothing  should  be  done  to  excite 
or  hurry  the  circulation  and  respiration,  and  as  soon  as  the 
acuteness  of  the  attack  has  subsided,  the  chalybeate  tonics  will 
be  especially  applicable. 

It  has  happened  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  that  the  dys- 
pnoea from  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  has  become  so 
severe  as  almost  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  may  become  necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy. 
We  have  never  met  with  such  a  case,  and  we  should  feel  in- 
clined, before  resorting  to  such  a  step,  to  try  the  effect  of  chlo- 
roform, for  in  a  case  so  purely  spasmodic  it  would  seem  to  be 
likely  that  such  a  remedy,  pushed  to  narcotism,  miffht  have  the 
effect  of  relaxing  the  spasm.  It  must  of  <HHMwTb»bgrpe  jn 
mind  that  the  fact  of  the  extreme  ~  *^~ 
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render  all  attempt  at  inhalation  practically  useless,  in  which 
case  the  operation  is  the  only  resource  open  to  us.  Nor  is  this 
likely  to  be  so  dangerous  in  the  spasmodic  as  in  the  genuine 
inflammatory  or  pseudo-membranous  variety. 

VI.   LARYNGISMUS   STRIDULUS. 

Spasm  of  the  glottis,  laryngismus  stridulus,  infantile  laryn- 
gismus, spurious  croup,  or  child-crowing,  is  a  remarkable  spas- 
modic disease  occurring  in  infants  during  the  period  of  dentition, 
generally  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  month ;  consisting  of  a 
temporary  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the  rima  glottiais,  by 
which  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs  is  impeded  or  stopped. 
From  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  Ueneral  it  appears  that  in 
the  year  1866,  there  were  in  England  295  fatal  cases  of  this 
disease,  of  which  191  were  males  and  104  females.  Of  the 
total  number,  271  occurred  under  two  years  of  age,  and  all  ex- 
cept 6  occurred  under  the  age  of  five  years. 

Symptoms, — It  is  unattended  by  fever,  almost  its  only  symp- 
tom being  the  interruption  of  the  breathing ;  the  general  health, 
however,  is  always  below  the  proper  standard.  When  the  attack 
begins,  if  it  be  a  severe  one,  the  child  is  suddenly  seized  with 
dyspnoea,  it  struggles  and  kicks,  throws  back  its  head,  and  is 
unable  to  draw  its  breath ;  while  its  face  and  lips  get  livid,  the 
muscles  become  slightly  convulsed,  and  death  by  suffocation 
appears  imminent.  At  the  end  of  a  few  seconds,  however,  the 
spasm  gives  way,  air  is  drawn  in  through  the  chink  of  the  glot- 
tis with  a  shrill  whistling  or  crowing  sound,  and  the  paroxysm 
is  over ;  sometimes  to  return  very  shortly,  in  a  few  minutes, 
hours,  or  not  perhaps  for  days.  The  infant  shows  how  much 
it  has  been  frightened  by  a  loud  fit  of  crying,  after  which  per- 
haps he  falls  asleep.  One  very  common  and  very  character- 
istic symptom  of  this  affection  is  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
flexors  of  the  toes  and  fingers,  especially  of  the  thumb  and  big 
toe,  cheirismus  and  podismus.  It  is  seldom  that  the  disease 
begins  severely.  Generally  it  is  preceded  by  slight  attacks 
which  occur  mostly  at  night,  but  as  it  continues  the  attacks  be- 
come more  frequent  and  more  severe.  Sometimes  death  occurs 
in  one  of  the  attacks  from  long  continuance  of  the  spasm,  or 
from  general  convulsions  brought  on  through  cerebral  conges- 
tion ;  but  as  a  rule  recovery  is  almost  sure  to  take  place, 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fatal  result  is  by  no  means  impossi- 
ble. The  convalescence,  however,  is  always  tardy ;  and  during 
its  progress  the  patient  requires  great  care  to  prevent  any  re- 
turn of  the  attacks. 

It  differs  from  true  croup  in  the  absence  of  catarrhal  symp- 
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tome,  cough  uid  febrile  disturbance,  and  in  the  interrals 
between  the  attacks  being  free  from  all  appearance  of  mischief. 

Pathology. — This  affection  was  carefully  investigated  by  Dr. 
Ley,  who  attributed  it  to  pressure  made  by  enlarged  glands  in 
the  neck  or  chest  upon  the  recurrent  nerve,  or  upon  some  part 
of  the  eishth  pair  of  nerves  ;  subverting  the  exact  antagonism 
by  which  the  glottis  is  automatically  and  involuntarily  kept 
open,  and  allowing  its  margins  to  come  together,  thus  occasion- 
ing tjie  dyspncea  and  peculiar  kind  of  inspiration  so  much  like 
that  of  croup.  Enlargment  of  the  thymus  gland  is  among  the 
most  constant  phenomena  observed  after  death.  The  other 
appearances  are  by  no  means  aniform,  and  are  merely  the  re- 
sult of  the  dyspnoea ;  perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of  thegland- 
nlar  enlargement.  Children  of  rachitic  constitution  and  those 
who  are  of  a  nervous  and  excitable  temperament  are  the  chief 
sofferers  from  this  affection. 

The  irriation  of  teething,  or  intestinal  irritation,  from  dis- 
ordered secretion  or  improper  feeding,  are  the  most  fertile  ex- 
citing causes  of  the  disease.  There  seems  also  from  the  obser- 
vations of  many  authorities  to  be  some  peculiar  atmospheric 
influence  which  predisposes  to  it.  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  attri- 
bnted  the  disease  to  some  irritation  producing  reflex  spasm — to 
some  excitation  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  system. 
This  irritation  originatet,  he  says,  in — 

1.  a.  The  trifacial  nerve,  in  teething. 

b.  The  pneumogaatric  nerve,  in  over  or  improperly  fed  in- 
fants. 

e.  The  spinal  nen}e%,  in  constipation,  intestinal  disorder, 
or  catharsis. 
These  act  through  the  medium  of — 

2.  The  apinal  marrow,  and — 

8.  a.  The  iiiferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  constrictor  of 
the  larynx. 
h.  The  intereottalt  and  diaphragmatic,  the  motors  of  re- 
spiration. 
The  Prognona  is  as  a  rule  favourable ;  for  however  bad  the 
patient  may  appear  to  be  he  seldom  dies  in  a  fit,  and  if  the 
source  of  irritation  is  discovered  we  can  generally  effect  a  cure ; 
especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  child  is  placed  under  the 
best  hygienic  conditions,  and  his  strength  is  carefully  main- 
tained.    Still,   in  giving  an  opinion  it  m^iv  Iji'  ui  11    \<-  ^uiird 
ourselves  against  the  possibility  of  a  £ii:)l  is^ui',  fm-  ii  would 
seem  that  about  one  in  twelve  of  those  iitmekod,  die.     This  ^ 
course  refers  to  the  more  severe,  and  not  merely  to  til*  | 
forms. 
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Treatment. — ^During  the  paroxysm  this  should  be  the  same 
a6  that  employed  in  resuscitating  still-born  children.  The  alter- 
nate application  of  hot  and  cold  water ;  cold  affusion  to  the 
head  and  face ;  slapping  the  chests  and  nates  ;  exposure  to  a 
current  of  cold  air ;  and  artificial  respiration,  by  the  ready 
method  of  Marshall  Hall,  if  necessary.  Pure  and  cool  air  has 
a  wonderfully  good  effect,  and  ice  to  the  spine  not  unfrequently 
allays  the  spasm.  The  vapour  of  «ether  or  ammonia  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  nostrils ;  chloroform  has  been  most  successfully 
used  by  some  physicians ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  if  it  seems 
that  the  spasm  will  not  yield,  and  that  death  is  imminent,  tra- 
cheotomy may  be  performed.  When  the  fit  is  over  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  gums  should  be  made,  and  if  necessary  they 
may  be  lanced. 

The  subsequent  remedies  must  consist  of  purgatives— partic- 
ularly aloes,  which  acts  specially  upon  the  lower  bowel,  F.  223, 
calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  antispasmodics  and  sedatives — espec- 
ially hyoscyamus  and  hpdrocyanic  acid,  F.  57 ;  among  anti- 
spasmodics the  foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  F.  54,  62,  valerian, 
with  aether  and  lavender,  are  of  great  value,  the  bromide  of  po- 
tassium is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  this  as  in  almost  all  spas- 
modic affections,  but  especially  in  those  about  the  larynx. 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  recommended  the  frequent  use  of  enemata. 
Lastlv,  tonics  will  be  very  necessary,  F.  260  et  seq.^  and  above 
all,  change  of  air.  The  diet  should  be  very  simple  ;  a  child  at 
the  breast  should  not  be  fed.  If  the  mother's  milk  be  insuffi- 
cient, a  wet-nurse  should  be  procured ;  or  the  child  should  be 
nourished  by  asses'  milk,  or  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
pure  cow's  milk  to  one  of  sweetened  barley-water.  It  has 
been  before  shown  how  many  of  the  severe  diseases  of  infants 
are  caused  by  the  folly  of  some  mothers,  who  are  only  happy 
when  overloading  the  stomachs  of  their  children :  one  of  the 
most  alarming  affections  thus  producedis  laryngismus  stridulus. 

VII.   HOOPING-COUGH. 

Pertussis,  or  hooping-cough,  is  especially  a  disease  of  early 
life,  though  sometimes  occurring  in  adults  and  even  in  elderly 
persons,  infectious,  often  epidemic,  rarely  occuring  more  than 
once  in  the  same  individual,  and  when  severe  very  dangerous. 
It  is  attended  with  a  slight  fever ;  and  a  peculiar  hard,  con- 
vulsive cough,  which  occurs  in  paroxysms  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals. Its  duration  varies  from  two  or  three  weeks  to  many 
months. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  usually  commences  with  the  symp- 
toms of  common  catarrh ;  slight  rigors  followed  by  fever,  tur- 
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gescence  of  the  countenance,  coryza,  restlessness  with  irrita- 
bility, and  troublesome  cough  with  a  feeling  of  constriction 
about  the  chest,  and  often  a  sood  deal  of  headache.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  slight  disturbance  of  the  health  ceases ; 
but  the  cough  continues,  changes  its  character,  becomes  con- 
vulsive, peculiarly  resonant  and  prolonged,  and  is  attended 
with  expectoration  of  frothy  ropy  mucus.  As  the  severity  of 
the  cough  increases,  the  paroxysms  assume  a  suffocative  char- 
acter which  terrifies  the  patient ;  the  vessels  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  face  become  congested  and  swollen  during  each  attack; 
the  eyes  appear  as  if  starting  from  their  sockets ;  the  nose 
may  bleed ;  and  frequently  the  contents  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  are  discharged  involuntarily.  The  paroxysms  or  fits 
of  coughing  recur  at  intervals  varying  from  twenty  minutes  to 
three  or  four  hours,  and  each  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  short, 
forcible,  hurried  expirations,  lasting  for  from  one  to  five  or  six 
minutes.  These  expiratory  efforts  are  so  powerful,  and  expel 
the  air  so  largely  from  the  lungs,  that  the  patient  seems  on  the 
point  of  being  suffocated,  until  a  long-protracted  inspiratory 
act  follows;  the  rush  of  air  through  the  contracted  glottis 
causing  the  characteristic  crowing  or  ^^  hooping"  noise,  from 
which  the  disease  takes  its  name.  As  Dr.  Todd  remarked,  it 
is  the  signal  of  the  child's  safety. 

Much  importance  is  therefore  very  properly  attached  to  this 
^^hoop,"  for  it  is  this  which  gives  the  peculiar  feature  to  the 
disease ;  and  not  only  does  it  mark  its  nature,  but  in  itself  it 
affords  some  useful  indications,  for  those  cases  are  always  the 
most  severe  in  which  with  much  spasmodic  cough  little  or  no 
hooping  occurs.  The  latter  is  therefore  in  great  measure  a 
good  sisn,  at  all  events  in  severe  cases. 

The  length  of  time  between  the  commencement  of  the  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms  and  the  first  occurrence  of  the  hoop  varies 
greatly,  it  may  be  only  two  or  three  days,  or  it  may  be  as 
many  weeks,  and  sometimes  the  disease  runs  its  whole  course 
without  any  distinct  hoop,  but  with  severe  paroxysms  of  spas- 
modic cough. '  If  we  listen  to  the  chest  during  the  fit,  literally 
nothing  can  be  heard  for  a  time  until  the  hoop  occurs,  when  a 
loud  rush  will  be  heard,  and  after  that  probably  the  respiratory 
sounds  will  be  normal  with  perhaps  an  occasional  mucous  r&le. 
Directly  the  fit — which  bears  some  analogy  to  laryngismus 
stridulus — is  over,  the  child  appears  well  and  returns  to  his 
amusements ;  even  if  it  end  in  an  attack  of  vomiting — as  it 
frequently  does,  the  patient  has  a  craving  for  food  directly 
afterwards,  and  asks  for  something  to  eat.  The  cough  is 
always  most  severe  at  night,  and  the  more  so  the  more  severe 
19 
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the  attack  is,  not  only  as  regards  each  paroxysm,  but  as  to 
their  frequency.  The  first  sign  of  improvement  is  manifested 
by  a  decrease  in  these  nocturnal  exacerbations.  Then  the 
paroxysms  become  altogether  less  severe  and  less  frequent, 
until  at  the  end  of  perhaps  three  weeks,  in  very  mild  cases,  or 
five  or  six  weeks  in  the  more  severe,  no  symptom  remains  of 
the  disease.  Under  the  influence  of  exposure  to  cold  or  of 
improper  food,  however,  the  coueh  may  return  with  all  its 
symptoms;  so  that  for  some  weeks  after  apparent  recovery 
great  care  will  be  needed. 

Very  often  the  excretions  are  much  deranged,  the  bowels 
being  either  relaxed  or  costive,  the  motions  very  offensive,  and 
the  tongue  foul.  Sir  Duncan  Gibb  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  urine  is  very  commonly  of  high  specific  gravity, 
and  contains  a  good  deal  of  sugar. 

Dr.  West  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  '^  those  cases 
in  which  the  catarrhal  stage  is  of  long  continuance  seldom 
become  severe  during  their  subsequent  progress,"  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  adds,  ^^The  preternatural  shortness  of  the 
catarrhal  stage,  or  its  total  absence,  is  not  of  itself  any  proof 
that  the  disease  will  be  more  than  usually  severe." 

Hooping-cough  does  not  always  occur  in  this  simple  way. 
Sometimes  it  supervenes  up6n  other  diseases:  thus  it  may 
come  on  during  convalescence  from  measles,  and  not  only 
gives  rise  by  itself  to  dangerous  symptoms,  but  very  likely 
becomes  complicated  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,— or  with 
some  cerebral  afiection.  These  complications  may  occur  in 
any  case ;  and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  very  troublesome  and 
not  unfrequently  very  dangerous,  they  demand  a  brief  notice. 

1.  Hooping-cough  complicated  with  bronchitis  or  pneumonia — 
occurs  most  frequently  during  the  cold  months  of  winter  and 
spring,  and  this  complication  is  answerable  for  about  one-half 
of  all  the  deaths  which  take  place  in  pertussis.  Unless  the 
inflammation  is  very  severe,  it  will  only  be  noticed  at  the  com- 
mencement that  the  child  is  feverish  and  that  the  breathing  is 
accelerated  in  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  cough ; 
that  the  expectoration  is  opaque  and  glairy;  and  that  the 
cough  is  less  constantly  followed  by  vomiting  than  in  simple 
pertussis.  But  as  the  morbid  action  progresses,  the  constitu- 
tional disturbance  becomes  great,  the  respiration  difficult  and 
quick,  the  pulse  frequent,  the  fever  burning,  and  the  general 
signs  of-  bronchitis  or  of  pneumonia  fully  developed ;  and  if 
auscultation  be  practiced  the  diagnosis  will  not  be  difficult. 
The  symptoms  are  in  fact  those  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia  or 
both,  with  the  addition  of  the  peculiar  cough  of  pertussis. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Sir  James  Alderson,  and  subsequently 
to  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  for  distinctly  pointing  out  that  when 
hooping-cough  proves  fatal  from  pulmonary  complication,  it 
generally  does  so  not  by  giving  rise  to  pneumonia,  as  has  been 
thought,  but  by  inducing  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  attended  witn  collapse  of  a  portion  of  the  lungs. 
This  airless  state  of  a  part  of  the  lung  has  also  been  found  in 
young  children  from  other  causes :  but  as  it  will  be  more  fully 
described  in  the  section  on  bronchitis,  we  need  now  say  nothing 
more  than  that  it  is  identical  with  that  condition  which  some- 
times occurs  in  new-born  children,  and  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  atelectasis,  a  condition  of  the  lung 
which  we  have  already  considered. 

Dr.  Parrish  of  Philadelphia  has  pointed  out  that  symptoms 
sometimes  occur  which  closely  simulate  those  due  to  pneumonia, 
but  which  are  really  only  the  result  of  nervous  irritaoility.  The 
breathing  is  quick,  pulse  rapid,  skin  hot  and  dry,  cough  short 
and  sharp,  but  on  examination  of  the  chest  there  are  no  signs 
of  inflammation  existing.  • 

2.  Hooping-cough  associated  unth  convulsions,  congestion  of 
the  brainy  or  with  hydrocephalus — is  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  infants  about  the  period  of  dentition.  It  appears  to  occasion 
rather  more  than  half  the  fatal  cases.  In  these,  convulsions 
in  various  forms,  spasm  of  the  elottis,  screaming,  &;c.,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  are  indicative  of  cerebral  irritation. 
When  these  cerebral  symptoms  occur  early  in  the  attack  the 
case  may  generally  be  regarded  as  of  serious  import ;  the  cough 
is  usually  severely  spasmodic,  and  a  fit  of  convulsions  is  the 
speedy  result.  Congestion  of  the  brain,  owing  to  the  return  of 
the  blood  to  this  organ  being  interrupted  during  the  paroxysms 
of  the  cough,  may  be  very  slight  and  temporary,  or  excessive: 
in  the  latter  case  it  may  lead  to  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
or  to  the  effusion  of  serum  into  the  voptricles,  or  even  to  soften- 
ing of  some  of  the  central  parts.  Vomiting,  severe  and  pro- 
tracted, and,  at  the  same  time  apparently  causeless,  is  often 
one  of  the  first  indications  of  cerebral  mischief,  and  should 
always  be  regarded  with  grave  suspicion ;  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  be  much  drowsiness,  our  anxieties  will  certainly  not  be 
diminished.  ''In  cases  of  pertussis,"  says  Dr.  Copeland,  in 
his  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine^  Article — Hooping-cough^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  2«^9,  ''  when  chills  followed  by  burning  neat  of  the 
surface;  pains  of  the  head,  with  obscure  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva; a  fixed,  brilliant,  dry,  and  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
eye;  unusual  redness  or  pallor  of  the  face;  very  torpid  bowels 
with  morbid  excretions;  irritability  of  stomach  independently 
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of  the  fits  of  cough;  aversion  from  light  or  noise;  heaviness  or 
drowsiness  and  languor ;  grinding  of  the  teeth ;  or  sudden  start- 
ing or  shocks  of  the  body  in  sleep ;  rolling  or  tossing  back  the 
head,  and  piercing  screams  are  observed,  then  irritation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes,  which  will  soon  pass  into  organic 
change  and  efiusion,  is  manifestly  present,  whether  there  be 
convulsions  or  not.  When  stupor  or  unconsciousness  has  come 
on,  with  one  arm  waving  in  the  air,  or  tossed  over  the  head, 
whilst  the  other  is  paralyzed,  a  farther  advanced  stage  of  disease 
than  mere  inflammatory  irritations  or  softening  or  effusion  may 
be  inferred." 

3.  Hooping-cough  may  he  complicated  with  disordered  condi- 
tions of  the  howeh — as  indicated  by  a  loaded  tongue,  foul  breath, 
loss  of  appetite,  a  tumid  abdomen,  and  offensive  unnatural 
evacuations.  If  these  symptoms  continue  for  some  time  unre- 
lieved, the  chronic  irritation  of  the  digestive  mucous  surface 
gives  rise  to  a  remittent  febrile  disorder,  in  which  the  attacks 
of  cough  become  more  frequent,  the  breathing  gets  oppressed 
and  hurried,  the  child's  aspect  becomes  peculiar,  and  it  is  con- 
stantly picking  its  nose  and  lips.  There  is  also  increasing 
emaciation,  ana  febrile  exacerbations  and  remissions  are  ob- 
served twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Should  the  disorder 
proceed  further  still,  serous  effusion  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  may  take  place,  or  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  will 
be  very  likely  to  result. 

The  Duration  of  the  disease  varies  a  good  deal,  but  usually 
it  lasts  from  forty  to  sixty  days,  and  is  apparently  influenceid 
a  good  deal  in  this  respect  by  the  temperament  and  constitution 
of  the  child.  In  the  lymphatic,  but  still  more  in  the  rachitic 
subject,  the  affiection  is  usually  much  more  chronic,  and  very 
apt  to  be  associated  with  bronchitis. 

Among  the  more  constant  post  mortem  appearances  are  a 
congested  or  inflamed  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane, 
with  engorgement  of  the  lungs  and  occasionally  emphysema. 
In  the  brain  are  evidences  of  congestion,  sometimes  of  inflam- 
mation, with  serous  eff'usion. 

Pathology, — When  pertussis  proves  fatal,  an  examination 
shows  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  complications,  but  teaches 
nothing  as  to  the  disease  itself.  It  can  only  therefore  be  sur- 
mised that  the  affection  depends  upon  some  peculiar  poison, 
which,  after  setting  up  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  mucous 
membrane,  affects  and  irritates  the  pneumogastric  or  vagus 
nerve.  Some  writers  regard  it  as  essentially  a  nervous  spas- 
modic affection,  involving  the  pneumogastric  nerve  chiefly,  but 
also  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes.     Others 
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believe  it  to  be  a  purely  inflammatory  disease,  affecting  the 
larynx  and  trachea  at  first,  but  extending  also  to  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Most  likely  it  is  compounded  of  both  these  conditions ; 
at  all  events  it  is  clear  that  a  spasm  of  the  glottis  always  exists 
as  one  of  the  principal  phenomena,  but  how  or  in  what  way  this 
is  produced  cannot  be  positively  stated.  Looking  to  the  clinical 
history,  merely,  it  would  seem  that  bronchitis,  or  at  all  events 
catarrhal  symptoms,  usually  precede  the  more  marked  spas- 
modic phenomena;  hence  probably  the  laryngeal  nerves  are 
irritated  in  some  secondary  manner. 

Diagnom, — This  can  only  be  at  all  difficult,  when — as  is 
sometimes  the  case — the  characteristic  hoop  is  wanting.  Even 
then,  the  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  cough,  the  expectoration, 
the  intervals  of  complete  relief,  and  the  evidence  of  a  tendency 
to  cerebral  congestion  during  the  convulsive  attacks  will  serve 
to  mark  the  affection. 

Prog^nosis, — Simple  hooping-cough  is  very  rarely  fatal.  A 
favourable  opinion  may  therefore  always  be  given,  unless  the 
cough  be  very  violent,  the  intervals  of  relief  short  and  imper- 
fect,' the  breathing  hurried,  the  rest  at  night  very  disturbed, 
and  the  appetite  bad.  With  regard  to  the  different  compli- 
cations it  should  be  remembered,  that  they  often  make  their 
approach  very  insidiously ;  that  they  are  the  more  to  be  feared, 
the  younger  the  child;  that  they  are  especially  dangerous  at 
the  period  of  dentition ;  that  they  are  more  alarming  in  such 
children  as  have  strumous  or  consumptive  parents ;  that  pul- 
monary complications  are  very  apt  to  ensue  when  hooping- 
cough  occurs  during  convalescence  from  measles  or  scarlatina ; 
and  lastly — that  cerebral  symptoms,  severe  nocturnal  exacer- 
bations, fever  and  dyspnoea  during  the  intervals,  and  difficult 
and  scanty  expectoration  after  the  fits  of  coughing,  are  signs 
of  danger.  The  mortality  of  hooping-cough  is  greater  in  female 
than  in  male  children :  and  the  colder  the  season  of  the  year, 
the  greater  will  be  the  fatality  of  this  disease. 

Treatment — To  describe  all  the  remedies  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  cure  of  this  affection  would  occupy  several 

[>ages;  but   as  the  majority  of  them  are  worthless,  such  a 
abour  is  unnecessary. 

The  object  of  our  treatment  must  be  to  keep  the  disease 
simple,  to  prevent  other  affections  from  complicating  it ;  for 
since  it  arises  from  a  specific  contagion,  like  small-pox  or  scar- 
latina, 80  its  natural  tendency  is  to  run  a  certain  course  uncon- 
trolled by  art.  Emetics  we  belike  are  very  beneficial  in  the 
early  or  catarrhal  stage  of  the  disease,  followed  by  expecto- 
rants, such  as  small  doses  of  the  antimonial  or  ipecacuanha 
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wine,  or  tincture  of  squills.  Some  practitioners  recommend 
astringents,  such  as  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  from  our 
experience  of  them  we  should  say  that  they  are  especially  use- 
ful after  a  few  days*  treatment  by  expectorants,  and  when  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  cough  is  once  fully  established. 
Some  authorities  give  carbonate  of  potash  and  cochineal; 
others  have  great  faith  in  ferruginous  tonics;  Sir  Duncan 
Gibb  asserts  that  nitric  acid — F.  49 — is  a  specific,  though  it 
has  not  proved  so  in  our  hands ;  many  authorities  give  mer? 
cury  in  alterative  doses;  in  Germany  sulphur  has  a  great 
repute ;  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  3  or  4  grs.  three  times  a 
day  to  a  child  three  years  of  age.  Some  few  physicians  think 
it  necessary  to  bleed.  It  is,  however,  impossible  not  to  see,  as 
Dr.  Todd  pointed  out,  that  this  affection  is  not  inflammatory, 
but  rather  spasmodic  and  convulsive ;  consequently,  all  anti- 
phlogistic measures,  as  such,  are  to  be  discarded.  The  general 
nutrition  of  the  patient  should  be  maintained  by  easily  digested 
food;  the  chest  should  be  sponged,  back  and  front,  once  or 
twice  a  day  with  cold  water ;  and  stimulating  embrocations — 
F.  159 — may  be  afterwards  used  to  the  same  part.  The  best 
drugs  are  those  known  as  antispasmodics  and  narcotics ;  such 
as  henbane,  conium,  belladonna,  lobelia,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
assafoetida,  camphor,  chloric  aether,  and  chloroform.  It  need 
hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  greatest  caution  will  be  necessary 
in  the  use  of  some  of  these  remedies,  that  they  should  be  given 
in  very  small  doses,  and  that  their  effects  should  be  narrowly 
watched :  in  the  Appendix  of  Formulae  numerous  prescriptions 
are  given,  showing  the  doses,  &c.,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
ordered.  Of  the  narcotics  there  is  none  which  in  our  hands 
has  proved  so  useful  as  belladonna,  and  we  have  generally 
found  that  there  is  a  remarkable  tolerance  of  this  drug  in  chil- 
dren. For  instance  we  have  often  given,  and  with  good  effect, 
five,  six,  and  even  eight  minims  of  the  tincture  to  a  child 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  repeated  three  times  a  day :  of 
course  the  effect  of  such  a  remedy  must  be  narrowly  watched, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  paroxysms  of  cough  are  frequent  and 
severe  that  any  good  is  likely  to  result  from  it.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  we  have  also  found  very  useful,  especially  in  combination 
with  the  dilute  nitric  acid.  Frictions  over  the  chest  night  and 
morning  with  stimulating  and  sedative  liniments,  have  proved 
very  useful  in  our  hands,  the  camphor,  soap,  and  belladonna 
liniment  in  equal  proportions  is  the  form  we  generally  employ. 
Where  the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  tubes  is  excessive,  it 
should  be  checked  by  astringents ;  as  for  example,  by  alum, 
which  was  very  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird  as 
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of  the  greatest  value,  and  has  been  used  with  ^eat  success  by 
many  other  physicians  ;  sulphate  of  zinc,  whicn  we  have  often 
found  very  efficacious ;  small  doses  of  sulphuric  acid  and  in- 
fusion of  bark,  or  ffalUc  acid.  The  ferruginous  astringents  we 
have  prescribed  witn  admirable  results  in  children  of  a  flabby 
and  enfeebled  constitution,  in  whom  there  is  a  tendency  to  free 
mucous  secretion;  where  it  is  thick,  ropy,  and  scanty,  an 
emetic  of  antimony  or  of  ipecacuanha,  will  increase  and  aid 
its  expulsion.  Lately,  the  oromides  of  potassium  and  ammo- 
nium have  been  much  vaunted,  and  there  is  ample  testimony  in 
their  favour ;  the  proper  dose  is  1  gr.  every  six  or  eight  hours 
for  each  year  of  the  patient's  age.  Much  larger  doses  have 
been  given  without  any  evil  result,  but  not  apparently  with  any 
increased  beneficial  effects.  Of  the  bromide  of  ammonium  we 
have  not  had  much  experience,  but  we  can  speak  very  decidedly 
of  the  value  of  the  bromide  of  potassium.  In  many  simple 
cases,  when  the  paroxysms  have  been  severe,  benefit  sometimes 
results  from  sponging  the  fauces  and  glottis  with  a  stro&g  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver — 20  grs.  of  the  salt  to  water  1  oz. 
When  the  case  becomes  chronic,  a  cure  may  often  be  effected 
by  change  of  air,  and  especially  by  removal  to  the  sea-side. 
Tonics  will  also  be  necessary  at  this  stage,  and  of  these  quinine, 
with  or  without  steel,  will  be  the  most  useful. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  various  complications, 
we  would  only  advise  that  remedies  of  a  depressing  nature  be 
neither  too  readily  resorted  to,  nor  too  actively  employed.  In 
other  respects,  such  a  course  should  be  followed  as  the  narture 
of  the  complication  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  may 
dictate. 

Vin.    PLEURISY. 

Inflammation  of  the  pleura  as  a  primary  disease,  though 
comparatively  rare  during  childhood,  especially  within  the  first 
five  years  of  life,  is  yet  probably  not  so  rare  as  has  hitherto 
been  supposed.  From  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
for  1866,  it  appears  that  of  142  deaths  from  pleurisy  which 
occurred  in  London  at  all  ages,  86  being  males  and  58  females, 
12  only  occurred  under  five  years  of  age,  8  of  which  were 
males  and  9  females.  In  England  there  were  858  of  all  ages, 
519  males  and  889  females ;  of  these  74  occurred  under  five 
years  of  age,  38  being  males  and  86  females :  so  that  it  appears 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  pleurisy  occur  under  five 
years  of  age  in  females  than  in  males,  thus-^- 


3  in  83  males  in  London. 
9  in  53  females        <' 


And  38  in  519iiialee  in 
36  in  380 
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It  is,  however,  very  probable  that,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
of  diagnosis  in  children,  many  cases  of  pleurisy  are  in  them 
overlooked,  for  there  are  few  diseases  more  obscure  in  their 
origin,  or  more  liable  to  be  mistaken ;  this  is  also  partly  ex* 
plamed  by  the  fact  that  the  symptoms  and  physical  signs  differ 
somewhat  in  childhood  from  those  observed  in  adults.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms  of  pleurisy 
in  children,  and  it  is  deserving  of  attention,  moreover,  since  it 
not  uncommonly  occurs  as  a  secondary  affection  in  the  course 
of  pneumonia. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  physical 
signs  of  inflammation  of  the  investing  serous  membrane  of  the 
lungs,  are  of  course  in  the  main  the  same  in  the  child  as  in  the 
adult,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  some  important  differ- 
ences. The  disease  is  usually  but  by  no  means  universally 
ushered  in  with  rigors  followed  by  fever,  and  an  acute  lancina- 
ting pain  in  the  side,  called  a  stitch,  which  pain  is  aggravated 
by  the  expansion  of  the  lung  in  inspiration,  by  coughing,  by 
lying  on  the  affected  side,  and  by  pressure :  in  the  adult  all 
these  symptoms  are  well  marked,  not  so  in  the  child ;  sometimes 
the  pain  is  referred  to  some  other  part,  or  there  is  only  a  feel- 
ing of  general  uneasiness,  and  it  is  only  by  closely  scrutinizing 
the  respiratory  movements  that  anything  wrong  is  suspectea 
there ;  there  is  also  a  short,  harsh,  dry  cough,  which  is  often 
at  first  mistaken  for  what  is  called  a  ^^  stomach  cough,"  but  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the  accompanying  pain 
in  the  chest,  and  by  the  greatly  increased  frequency  of  breath- 
ing which  is  partly  owing  to  the  instinctive  avoidance  of  pain ; 
the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  pulse  hard  and 
quick,  and  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  of  high 
specific  gravity ;  occasionally  there  is  albumen  in  it,  and  rarely 
some  casts.  Besides  all  this,  there  is  one  symptom  which  is 
not  unfrequent  in  children,  but,  though  it  possesses  no  diag- 
nostic value,  is  seldom  present  in  adults, — viz.,  vomiting,  the 
ejected  matter  b^ing  principally  bilious.  If  we  listen  to  the 
painful  part  of  the  chest  at  this  period,  we  may  sometimes  be 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  dry,  inflamed  surfaces  of  the  pul- 
monary and  costal  pleurae  rubbing  against  each  other,  and  pro- 
ducing a  friction-Bound;  and  if  the  hand  be  placed  on  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  thorax  this  rubbing  may  also  occasion- 
ally be  felt  as  a  kind  of  fremitus.  The  friction  sound,  how- 
ever, which  is  at  all  times  very  difficult  of  detection  in  children, 
soon  ceases ;  for  either  the  inflammation  terminates  in  resolu- 
tion and  recovery,  or  the  roughened  surfaces  becomes  adherent, 
or  they  are  separated  by  the  effusion  of  serum,  and  a  kind  of 
dropsy  results,  known  as  hydrothorax. 
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If  the  pleurisy  has  been  severe,  the  effosion  probably  be- 
comes excessire — -vftryine  from  one  to  many  onnces ;  and  the 
fluid  aocumulating  in  the  sac  of  the  pleura  compreases  the 
yielding  lung  ana  suspends  its  functions,  displaces  the  heart, 
productag  a  bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  somewhat 
distends  the  thoracic  parietes  on  the  affected  side.  When  the 
serous  fluid  is  mixed  with  pus,  the  disease  is  termed  empi/ema, 
and  according  to  Dr.  Hillier  the  formation  of  pus  occurs  much 
more  frequently  and  much  earlier  in  children  than  in  adults. 

If  we  listen  to  the  chest  when  fluid  is  in  it  we  shsJl  find  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  enfeebled  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  fluid  present ;  where  this  is  excessive  and  the  lun?  is  com- 
pressed backwards — flattened  almost  aeainst  the  spinal  column 
— no  vesicular  breathing  at  all  will  be  heard,  but  we  shall  hear 
instead  the  air  passing  into  the  large  bronchial  tubes,  the  con- 
densed lung  and  the  layer  of  fluid  acting  as  conductors  of 
sound ;  we  thus  get  bronehial  reapiraium,  and  with  it  bronchial 
voice,  or  bronchophony.  Bronchial  respiration,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  physical  signs,  but  it  is  also  one  which  is  most  likely 
to  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis,  as  suggesting  pulmonary  consoli- 
dation from  pneumonia,  &c.,  and  this  liability  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  increased  vocal  resonance  frequently  coexists 
with  it,  whereas  in  the  adult  this  sign  is  usually  wanting.  The 
bronchophony  may  be  accompaniea  by  a  tremulous  noise,  re- 
sembling the  bleating  ofa  goat,  which  is  termed  cegophony  ;  this 
sound  is  usually  hesjd  only  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  fluid.  If 
the  lung  be  completely  compressed,  so  that  no  air  can  enter 


even  the  bronchial  tubes,  then  no  sounds  of  anv  kind  will 
heard ;  but  on  the  healthy  side  the  respiration  will  be  more  dis- 
tinct than  natural — will  be  very  loud,  or  puerile.  There  will 
also  be  dullness  on  percussion  all  over  the  affected  side,  if  the 
pleura  be  full  of  fluid ;  if  it  be  only  partially  filled  the  dullness 
will  be  proportionately  indistinct ;  sometimes  we  can  judge  of 
the  quantity  of  fluid  present  in  the  chest  by  placing  the  patient 
in  different  attitudes ;  for  the  fluid  naturally  gravitates  to  the 
most  dependent  part  of  the  chest,  and  will  carry  the  dull  sound 
with  it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  signs  of  the  existence 
of  fluid,  when  once  it  is  clearly  made  out,  but  in  children  this  is 
often  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Sometimee  we  can  judge 
of  the  amount  of  effusion  by  the  attendant  dyspncea,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  more  urgent  the  more  the  lung  is  compressed. 
At  this  time  also  the  child  is  frequently  anable  to  lie  on  the 
sound  side,  because  the  movements  of  the  liualthy  lung  are  im- 
peded by  the  incumbent  weight  of  the  dropaiosl  jgliur*;  the 
pain,  moreover,  no  longer  prevents  V    '  '  -  —        "         ' 
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Side.  If  we  measure  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  the  side  con- 
taining the  effusion  will  often  be  found  larger  than  the  other. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  in  many  persons  the  right 
side  of  the  chest  is  naturally  somewhat  larger  than  the  left. 
On  inspection  there  is  seen  to  be  diminished  mobility  of  the 
affected  side. 

After  a  time  the  symptoms  begin  to  decrease,  and  absorption 
of  the  efiused  fluid  commences.  Supposing  the  lung  to  be 
bound  down  by  adhesions,  it  will  not  expand  in  proportion  to 
the  absorption  of  the  fluid ;  the  affected  side  then  falls  inwards, 
and  instead  of  being  larger  than  the  sound  side,  will  become 
smaller. 

Cau%e%, — The  most  common  causes  of  pleurisy  are  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet,  and  mechanical  injuries.  In  children  it  is  most 
frequently  produced  by  the  extension  of  inflammatory  actions 
in  pneumonia.  The  jagged  ends  of  a  fractured  rib  will  often 
excite  it,  and  if  they  wound  the  pulmonary  pleura,  air  will 
escape  from  the  lung  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  escape  of 
air  into  the  pleural  sac  may  also  arise  from  an  external  wound; 
or  from  ulceration  extending  from  a  tubercular  cavity.  When 
the  pleura  contains  air  alone,  we  say  there  is  pneumothorax  ; 
when,  as  generally  happens,  there  is  liquid  with  the  air,  we  call 
the  disease  pneumothorax  with  effusion.  The  physical  signs  of 
pneumothorax  are,  great  resonance  on  percussion,  with  indis- 
tinctness of  the  respiratory  murmur  on  auscultation ;  the 
patient's  breathing,  cough,  and  voice,  giving  rise  to  a  ringing 
metallic  noise,  like  that  produced  by  blowing  obliquely  into  an 
empty  flask,  and  is  hence  called  amphoric  resonance.  When 
there  is  also  liquid  with  the  air,  we  obtain  in  addition,  on 
practicing  succussion,  a  sound  known  as  metallic  tinkling^  which 
results  from  a  drop  of  fluid  falling  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity,  and  causing  a  little  splash.  This,  though  not  infrequent 
in  the  pleurisy  of  adults,  is  extremely  rare  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — The  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  are 
usually  suflSciently  characteristic  to  prevent  any  error.  Some- 
times there  is  a  diflSculty  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy ;  owing  to 
the  pain  at  the  commencement  being  referred  to  the  abdomen, 
being  increased  on  pressure,  and  being  accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing and  purging.  The  urgent  dyspnoea,  however,  which  is 
generally  one  of  the  very  early  symptoms,  the  dry  cough,  the 
diminution  of  the  vesicular  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  lung  on 
the  affected  side,  with  attention  to  the  general  symptoms,  will 
generally  remove  the  doubt ;  moreover,  the  tenaerness  is  not 
to  be  compared  in  severity  with  that  which  is  produced  by 
peritonitis. 
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Perhaps  the  disease  for  which  plenrisj  is  most  liable  to  be 
mistaken  is  pneumonia;  in  the  former,  though  there  is  often 
quite  as  much  general  distress  as  in  the  latter,  there  is  usually 
less  febrile  or  inflammatory  disturbance.  In  consolidation  of 
the  lung  from  pneumonia,  the  breathing  is  harsher  and  more 
tubular,  vocal  fremitus  and  vocal  resonance  are  increased ;  res- 
piration may  be  half  as  frequent  as  the  pulse  in  pneumonia, 
but  seldom  more  than  one-third  as  frequent  in  pleurisy.  (Hillier.) 
The  line  of  dullness  varies  with  the  position  of  the  child  in 
pleurisy,  but  is  unaffected  in  pneumonia.  The  existence  of 
segophony  is  pathognomonic  of  pleurisy.  Lastly,  the  tempera- 
ture is  much  increased  in  pneumonia,  but  only  slightly  in 
pleurisy. 

Should  the  inflammation  set  in  with  fever,  headache,  and 
vomiting,  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  some  form  of  cerebral 
disturbance;  but  the  acceleration  of  the  breathing,  the  friction- 
sound  heard  on  auscultation,  or — if  this  be  absent,  which  it 
very  often  is  in  children, — the  feeble  respiratory  murmur  in  the 
*  affected  part,  together  with  the  sudden  access  of  the  acute 
symptoms,  will  point  to  the  existence  of  pleurisy. 

Prognosis. — In  healthy  subjects  simple  acute  pleurisy  with 
effusion  is  rarely  fatal :  of  seventy-six  cases  treated  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  at  Vienna,  only  two  died. 

The  combination  of  pleurisy  with  pneumonia  is,  however, 
very  serious ;  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  results  which 
sometimes  ensue  from  pleurisy,  i.  e.,  from  hydrothorax, 
empyema,  &c.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  sudden 
death  has  occurred  several  times  in  cases  of  pleurisy,  and  ap- 
parently owing  to  a  very  rapid  accumulation  or  efiusion  of 
serous  fluid. 

Treatment. — The  indications  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy 
are,  first,  to  subdue  the  inflammation ;  and  second,  to  promote 
the  removal  of  its  products,  by  absorption  or  otherwise. 

In  the  commencement,  therefore,  perfect  quiet  and  rest  in 
bed,  light  diet,  and  the  sedulous  application  of  hot  fomenta- 
tions, mustard  poultices,  or  turpentine  stupes  over  the  affected 
part,  must  be  resorted  to :  followed  by  the  administration  of 
the  hydrargyrum  cum  cret&,  or  of  calomel.  The  object  being 
rather  to  promote  a  specific  kind  of  purgation  in  which  the 
liver  shall  be  freely  acted  upon,  supposing  that  mercury  really 
possesses  this  cholagogue  action,  than  for  any  anticipated 
benefit  accruing  from  its  supposed  anti-inflammatory  effect  upon 
the  system :  though  if  mercury  does  exercise  any  saoh  influenoe^ 
it  would  probably  do  so  best  in  cases  where 
are  involved.    If  we  wish  to  seoure  mereurud 
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with  Dover's  powder  is  the  best  form,  or  we  may  effect  it  by 
the  inunction  of  the  mercurial  ointment.  Effervescing  saline, 
with  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  nitric  ether, 
should  now  be  given,  and  will  be  of  service  in  checking  plastic 
exudation.  Dr.  Hillier  recommended  restricting  the  move- 
ments of  the  inflamed  part  by  applying  long  strips  of  diachylon 
plaster  from  the  spine  to  the  middle  line  over  the  whole  of  the 
affected  lung,  and  this  plan  seems  to  promise  good  results. 
Treatment  by  the  application  of  the  wet  sheet  locally  to  the 
chest  is  also  warmly  recommended,  especially  by  some  German 
authorities.  In  cases  where  we  might  otherwise  resort  to  deple- 
tion this  remedy  may  perhaps  be  beneficial,  but  it  evidently  re- 
quires very  careful  management.  Depletion  by  venesection, 
or  by  cupping,  or  by  the  application  of  leeches,  is  strongly 
recommended  by  some  practitioners.  Thus,  Dr.  West  advises 
that  where  the  symptoms  are  urgent  and  the  child's  previous 
health  has  been  good,  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm  until 
syncope  is  produced ;  followed  in  most  instances,  in  three  or 
four  hours,  by  local  bleeding.  As,  however,  we  have  never 
seen  any  benefit  arise  from  such  practice  in  the  young,  but  on 
the  contrary,  much  mischief,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  never 
follow  it.  Perhaps  in  cases  of  very  robust  and  plethoric  chil- 
dren some  moderate  depletion  in  the  first  onset  of  the  inflam- 
mation may  be  of  service,  but  it  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
repeated,  nor  to  be  practiced  at  all  after  the  first  few  days. 

If  the  means  which  have  been  recommended  prove  insufficient 
to  control  the  disease,  and  if  effusion  takes  place,  attempts  must 
then  be  made  to  promote  absorption.  Two  remedies  are  now 
very  valuable,  viz.,  the  iodide  of  potassium — F.  38 — with,  if 
the  case  be  at  all  chronic,  and  the  patient  somewhat  depressed, 
iodide  of  iron,  and  cod  liver  oil.  The  other  remedy  being  the 
application  of  a  succession  of  small  blisters. 

When  these  means  fail,  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  when 
the  child  is  becoming  weak  and  exhausted,  and  affected  with 
hectic  fever  and  night-sweat,  tapping  the  thorax,  so  as  to  let 
the  fluid  out,  has  been  resorted  to ;  and  on  some  occasions  with 
perfect  success. 

The  opinions  entertained  by  different  practitioners  as  to  the 
value  of  this  operation  are  very  various.  Dr.  Hughes  states 
that  of  twenty-five  cases  in  which  paracentesis  thoracis  was 
once  or  several  times  performed,  thirteen  may  be  fairly  said  to 
have  recovered,  so  far  as  regards  the  effusion  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  A  German  writer,  Ziemssen,  records  thirty-three  cases, 
of  which  twenty-five  recovered  and  eight  died.  Henry  Bennet 
nine  cases,  of  which  six  were  successful ;  Hillier  twelve  cases, 
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of  which  five  died ;  and  West  thirteen  cases,  of  which  four  only 
were  fatal,  the  rest  either  recovering  or  recovered.  These  re- 
sults certainly  appear  favourable ;  for  the  net  result  appears 
to  be,  that  of  92  cases  60  recovered  and  32  died.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Dr.  Addison  believed,  from  the  numerous  cases 
seen  every  year  at  Guy's  Hospital,  that  paracentesis  thoracis 
is  one  of  the  worst  and  most  deceiving  operations  in  general 
practice.  A  serous  cavity,  he  thinks,  is  almost  invariably 
changed  into  a  cavity  pouring  out  purulent  matter  by  the  first 
operation ;  and  the  thick,  leather-like  false  membranes  lining 
the  pleura  soon  make  the  operation  one  of  very  great  difficulty 
and  danger.  Nature  herself,  if  assisted  by  proper  remedies, 
will  often  remove  serous  efiusions  from  the  pleura ;  but  if  once 
interfered  with  by  instrumental  assistance,  the  amount  of  pus 
separated  from  the  system  is  almost  incredible,  and  beyond  her 
power  to  get  rid  of.  Cases  are  mentioned  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen pints  of  purulent  matter  being  drawn  from  the  chest,  but 
its  production  is  very  possibly  due  to  the  first  opening  made  in 
*  the  pleura. 

Should  it  be  determined  to  resort  to  paracentesis,  before  per- 
forming the  operation  it  will  be  well  to  make  an  exploratory 
puncture  with  a  grooved  needle;  if  fluid  issue,  a  small  trocar 
and  canula  may  then  be  introduced.  The  best  position  for  the 
puncture  is  probably  the  intercostal  space  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  true  ribs,  at — or  somewhat  posterior  to — their  angles; 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  lung  is  not  fixed  to  this  part  by 
adhesions,  and  that  no  good  reason  exists  for  selecting  a  differ- 
ent spot.  It  will  probably  be  better  to  remove  all  the  fluid ;  if 
serum  come  out,  the  orifice  should  be  closed  and  healed ;  if  pus, 
the  aperture  should  be  enlarged  and  kept  open.  Some  authori- 
ties have  tried  the  use  of  injections,  iodine  more  particularly, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  7,  but  the  results  do  not  appear 
sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  its  frequent  adoption,  and  it 
ought  never  to  be  attempted  in  simple  serous  effusion,  but  only 
in  cases  of  empyema,  and  especially  where  there  is  a  foetid  dis- 
charge. If  this  does  not  suffice  to  correct  the  foetor,  it  will  be 
well  to  leave  an  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  to  inject 
it  now  and  then  with  warm  water,  to  which  some  Condy's  Fluid 
may  be  added.  The  use  of  a  drainage  tube  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  seems  rather 
to  set  up  irritation. 

In  some  examples  of  pneumothorax,  where  the  dyspnoea  has 
been  very  urgent,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  puncture  the 
pleural  cavity  with  a  grooved  needle,  and  to  let  the  air  out ; 
such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare. 
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IX.   BRONCHITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes 
is  80  frequent  in  early  childhood,  that  it  demands  very  careful 
consideration ;  and  its  importance  is  enhanced  by  the  fact,  first, 
that  the  inflammation  not  unfrequently  advances  along  the 
smaller  bronchi  to  the  pulmonary  issue,  producing  a  disease 
compounded  of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  which  has  been  des- 
cribed as  broncho-pneumonia :  and  secondly,  the  accumulation 
of  mucus  in  the  bronchi,  resulting  from  the  inflammatory  action, 
has  a  great  tendency  to  induce  pulmonary  collapse — the  apneti- 
matosis  of  many  authors ;  a  condition  identical  with  the  partially 
unexpanded  lung  of  early  infancy — the  atelectasis  of  Jorg,  the 
Statfcetal  of  Legendre  and  Bailly. 

To  show  how  serious  a  disease  bronchitis  is  in  early  life,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  of  41,334  who  died  of  bronchitis 
at  all  ages  in  England  during  the  year  1866,  no  less  than 
16,305  occurred  under  the  age  oi  5  years,  and  of  these  9,754  were 
under  1  year.  It  appears  further  by  a  comparison  of  these 
figures  with  those  of  former  years,  that  the  mortality  from  this 
disease  is  enormously  on  the  increase,  not  only  absolutely  but 
relatively  to  the  increase  of  population. 

Symptoms. — In  its  simple  form,  bronchitis  usually  commences 
in  children  with  the  symptoms  of  common  catarrh,  which  in- 
stead of  subsiding,  become  gradually  aggravated,  and  are 
attended  by  slight  fever,  hurried  breathing,  quickness  of  pulse, 
a  tight  dry  cough,  hoarseness,  and  general  febrile  disturbance. 
As  the  inflammatory  action  proceeds,  the  heat  of  skin  in- 
creases, the  respiration  becomes  wheezing  and  more  laboured, 
the  cough  is  severe,  sometimes  painful,  and  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  mucous  rattle,  and  the  countenance  assumes  an 
expression  of  languor,  but  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  flushed, 
the  eyes  being  suffused  and  often  discharging  freely.  If  the 
child  be  at  the  breast,  it  will  often  suck  eagerly  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  the  increased  difficulty  of  breathing  forces  it  to  desist,  when 
it  will  throw  its  head  back  and  have  a  fit  of  coughing ;  the  ex- 
pectoration, if  any,  is  frothy  mucus,  ropy  and  tenacious  at  first 
but  becoming  more  free  afterwards. 

If  percussion  be  practiced  healthy  resonance  will  be  found ; 
but  auscultation  will  reveal  the  dry  sounds  of  inflammation — 
rhonchus  and  sibilus ;  while  probably  the  moist  sound — large 
crepitation,  will  be  detected  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of 
the  chest.  Now  this  condition,  which  would  soon  be  relieved  in 
the  adult,  excites  alarm  and  anxiety  for  the  child,  owing  to  the 
frequency  with  which  it  induces  pulmonary  collapse :  nothing 
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being  needed  to  excite  this  state  but  a  copious  secretion  of  vis- 
cid mucus,  with  sufficient  debility  to  prevent  its  expectoration, 
and  so  to  allow  of  its  choking  up  some  of  the  smaller  bronchi. 
Should  this  occur,  we  shall  find  that  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
increases,  without  any  exacerbation  of  the  fever;  and  that 
where  there  was  previously  resonance  on  percussion  there  is 
now  dullness  and  bronchial  respiration.  If  this  condition  be 
mistaken  for  pneumonia,  and  venesection,  leeches,  or  antimony 
be  resorted  to,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  will  be  increased, 
and  possibly  a  fatal  result  induced ;  while,  on  the  contrary, 
under  the  influence  of  stimulants  and  rubefacient  liniments, 
relief  may  often  be  speedily  given.  Moreover,  by  the  last 
named  remedies  the  diagnosis  will  be  unmistakably  confirmed ; 
for  resonance  on  percussion  will  be  quickly  detected  where 
previously  there  was  dullness,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  will 
become  audible  where  perhaps  a  few  minutes  before  there  was 
no  vesicular  murmur  to  be  detected. 

But  bronchitis  may  tend  to  an  unfavourable  termination  by 
other  ways  than  by  inducing  pulmonary  collapse :  and  more 
especially  by  leading  to  capillary  bronchitis^ — in  which  the 
smaller  air  tubes  become  intensely  inflamed,  this  inflammation 
quickly  ending  in  a  copious  secretion  of  pus.  This  severe  and 
often  fatal  affection  may  not  only  result  from  an  extension  of 
the  inflammation  of  the  lar^r  air  tubes,  but  it  may  also  occa- 
sionally occur  primarily.  It  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  feverishness,  hot  dry  skin,  quick  pulse,  thirst, 
great  acceleration  of  the  breathing,  so  that  the  respirations  are 
repeated  from  thirty  to  forty  times  in  a  minute ;  distressing  and 
frequent  cough;  great  anxiety  of  countenance  with  frequent 
flushings :  heaviness  of  the  eyes  with  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva ;  extreme  restlessness ;  and  great  frequency  with  weakness 
of  pulse.  As  death  approaches,  the  face  assumes  a  livid  hue, 
the  cough  becomes  smothered,  the  respiration  more  laboured, 
often  as  frequently  as  eighty  in  the  minute,  the  alse  nasi  are 
widely  dilated,  and  there  is  great  drowsiness :  then  for  a  few 
hours  the  sufferings  appear  lessened,  unless  under  the  influence 
of  a  paroxysm  of  dyspnoea,  and  the  child  quietly  dies.  In 
some  severe  cases  this  event  takes  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  or  it  may  run  on  for  a  week  or  two. 

The  Diagnosis  of  capillary  bronchitis  is  often  very  difficult, 
since  the  symptoms  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of 
pneumonia,  and  are  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  those  of 
croup,  although  there  are  important  points  of  distinction. 
Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  by  no  means  easy  to  practice  either 
percussion  or  auscultation  in  the  alarmed  and  restless  child. 
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If  we  succeed  in  doing  so,  however,  we  shall  observe  a  natural 
degree  of  resonance  on  percussion  ;  while  auscultation  will  de- 
tect— perhaps  with  rhonchus  and  sibilus — ^a  subcrepitant  r&le, 
a  moist  sound  which  is  larger  than  the  small  crepitation  of 
pneumonia,  and  jet  smaller  than  the  large  crepitation  of  simple 
bronchitis.  Moreover  this  r&le  ife  most  frequently  to  be  found 
at  the  posterior  part  and  base  of  both  lungs:  and  as  the  disease 
advances  it  often  becomes  replaced  by  large  crepitation. 

Between  croup  and  capillary  bronchitis,  Valleix  has  drawn 
the  following  distinctions : — 


Croup. 

Dyspnoea,  paroxysmal  inspiration, 
wnistling  with  laboured  respira- 
tion. 

Voice  very  indistinct. 

Expectoration  of  false  membrane 
shreddy,  but  occasionally  in  the 
form  01  a  large  tube. 

Auscultation  reveals  a  feeble  respi- 
ratory murmur,  with  whistling 
or  hissing  noises. 


Capillary  Bronchitis. 

Dyspnoea  continuous  and  severe. 
Inspiration  stertorous;  respira- 
tion short,  rapid,  and  panting. 

Voice  unaltered. 

Expectoration  of  false  membrane 
rare  in  any  form,  but  occasionally 
in  small  arborescent  portions. 
When  this  occurs  it  is  conclusive. 

Auscultation  reveals  moist  crepi- 
tant r&les  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  chest. 


Prognosis. — Simple  bronchitis  is  dangerous,  as  before  men- 
tioned, owing  to  the  risk  of  its  inducing  collapse  of  the  lung : 
and  as  the  liability  to  this  is  great  in  children  at  the  breast  and 
in  those  under  five  years  of  age,  the  prognosis  ought  to  be  very 
guarded.  Capillary  bronchitis  is  indeed  a  most  serious  affec- 
tion ;  and  if  not  directly  fatal,  is  likely  ultimately  to  prove  so 
by  the  supervention  of  pneumonia. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  case  of  bronchitis  which  is 
fatal  or  even  dangerous,  for  very  much  depends  upon  the 
child's  constitution,  and  upon  the  treatment  adopted,  as  also 
upon  the  original  severity  of  the  attack ;  some  cases  readily 
yield  to  suitable  treatment  and  soon  recover,  but  all  require 
the  most  careful  management. 

Secondary  bronchitis  in  enfeebled  children,  following  measles, 
hooping-cough,  &c.,  is  generally  very  severe ;  for  resolution  of 
the  inflammation  is  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and  it  is  likely 
to  run  on  to  pneumonia. 

Capillary  bronchitis  is  of  course  a  much  more  severe  and 
dangerous  disease,  for  it  implies  not  only  that  the  smaller  tubes 
are  involved,  but  that  the  entire  bronchial  tract  is  inflamed,  and 
acutely  so,  often  indeed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  plastic  exudations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  is 
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eenerallj  found  more  red  than  natural  in  children  who  have 
died  from  bronchitis ;  the  redness  varying  in  degree  and  extent 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  morbid  action,  being  usually 
most  marked  in  the  secondary  tubes,  and  sometimes  extending 
into  the  smallest  branches,  or  even  into  the  pulmonary  cells. 
According  to  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  bronchitis  such  as  we  have 
described  almost  always  ends  in  at  least  partial  pneumonia, 
which  is  discoverable  after  death. 

There  may  be  also  some  thickening  and  softening  of  the 
membrane ;  and  it  is  often  covered  with  a  thick,  opaque,  tena- 
cious, muco-purulent  secretion.  The  tubes  themselves  are  often 
greatly  dilated ;  so  that  either  the  secondary  tubes  assume  the 
size  of  the  primary  branches,  or  portions  oi  them  become  ex- 
panded into  the  form  of  cavities ;  these  little  dilated  cavities 
are  formed  by  the  imprisonment  of  air  in  the  pulmonary  cells 
through  the  blocking  up  of  the  air  tubes ;  with  each  inspiration 
this  increases  until  the  pressure  of  the  contained  air  causes  the 
smaller  tubes  to  dilate.  When  these  dilatations  exist,  as  they 
often  do,  upon  the  surface  of  the  lung,  they  give  to  it  more  or 
less  of  an  emphysematous  appearance.  There  is  commonly 
also  some  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

When  the  inflammation  has  extended  from  the  air  tubes  to 
the  surrounding  pulmonary  tissue,  we  then  find  indications  of 
what  may  be  really  termed  lobular  pneumonia.  Irregular 
patches  of  the  lun^,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  nut,  are 
found  of  a  vivid  red  colour,  nard  and  solid, — or  perhaps  grey 
and  infiltrated  with  pus :  and  if  there  are  many  of  these  patches 
thev  may  coalesce,  and  that  which  was  lobular  becomes  general 
or  lobar  pneumonia. 

Occasionally  a  very  peculiar  appearance  is  met  with  and  has 
been  described  under  the  names  of  vencular  bronchitis  or  m- 
eular  pneumonia.  The  portion  of  lung  affected  is  dark-coloured 
and  solid ;  and  covered  with  a  number  of  small,  round,  yellow 
spots,  each  containing  a  drop  of  pus.  At  first  sight  the  ap- 
pearance is  very  much  like  that  presented  by  miliary  tubercle, 
but  this  is  soon  dispelled  when  the  points  in  question  are  puno- 
tured.  Sometimes  where  a  number  of  vesicles  are  involved 
and  in  close  contiguity,  the  result  is  a  small  pneumonic  patch, 
having  all  the  appearance  and  character  of  ordinary  theugh 
circumscribed  pneumonia. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  result  of  bronchitis  in  diildhood 
is  not  partial  or  general  pneumonia,  but  a  very  different  con- 
dition— though  for  many  years  mistaken  for  inflammation  and 
described  as  lobular  pneumonia  because  it  attacked  isolated 
lobules — namely  collapse  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs ;  a  condi- 
20 
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tion  very  properly  called  pvlnumary  collapue,  but  which  may 
be  desiginated  as  apneumatosis  if  a  hard  name  be  desired. 
This  occlusion  or  collapse  of  the  air-cells  is  no  doubt  caused  by 
the  thick  bronchial  secretion  presenting  an  obstacle,  sometimes 
at  one  point,  sometimes  at  another,  to  the  admission  of  air. 
The  child  inspires  feebly,  and  the  secretion  which  it  can  neither 
expectorate  nor  expel  by  coughing,  closes  the  entrance  to  some 
small  bronchial  tube  like  a  valve :  each  succeeding  expiration 
forcing  out  a  little  of  the  air  retained  behind  the  obstacle,  until 
— ^as  no  air  is  inspired — ^the  vesicles  collapse.  It  is  readily 
recognized  after  death  by  the  affected  parts  being  found  violet- 
coloured,  solid  and  heavy — so  that  they  sink  in  water  if  de- 
tached from  the  healthy  tissue :  they  are  also  less  voluminous 
than  natural,  and  covered  by  healthy  pleura.  On  practicing 
inflation,  the  collapsed  portions — ^no  matter  how  numerous  or 
extensive — are  quickly  restored  to  their  normal  condition. 
Those  parts  most  distant  from  the  roots  of  the  lung  are  chiefly 
affected,  especially  the  margins  of  the  lobes. 

It  is  this  liability  to  pulmonary  collapse  that  makes  infantile 
bronchitis  such  a  dangerous  disease :  it  is  also  often  the  cause 
of  death  in  hooping-cough ;  and  doubtless  it  has  proved  so  in 
many  cases  of  fever  where  the  fatal  result  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  to  pneumonia. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  subordinate  to  the  degree  of  in- 
flammation present,  the  extent  of  the  febrile  reaction,  and  the 
strength  and  constitution  of  the  child ;  regard  being  also  paid 
to  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  either  primary,  or  secondary  to 
some  other  affection,  such  as  measles,  pertussis,  &;c. 

Simple  bronchitis  often  ceases  in  a  few  days  without  medi- 
cine, but  the  child  ought  to  be  watched,  to  guard  against  the 
occurrence  of  collapse  of  the  lung;  he  should  also  be  kept 
indoors  in  a  warm  comfortable  atmosphere,  and  be  allowed  a 
simple  milk  diet,  and  to  drink  freely  of  some  demulcent  fluid. 
If  there  be  much  heat  of  skin,  or  if  the  morbid  action  appears 
to  be  progressing,  a  saline  mixture — F.  246,  250 — ^is  to  be 
prescribed. 

In  more  severe  cases,  attended  with  high  fever,  it  is  wise  to 
commenoe  the  treatment  with  an  emetic,  and  in  selecting  a 
drug  for  this  purpose  we  should  be  careful  to  choose  one  which 
will  accomplish  the  object  with  as  little  depression  as  possible ; 
ipecacuanSia  is  on  this  account  decidedly  preferable  to  antimony ; 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  mustard,  or  senega  will  also  act  benefi- 
cially. After  this  a  warm  bath,  followed  by  warm  drinks  to 
promote  diaphoresis,  will  do  great  good.  As  in  other  inflam- 
matory disorders  so  in  this,  many  physicians  resort  to  blood- 
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letting:  but  most  practitioners  agree  that  more  than  ordinary 
caution  is  required  in  its  use ;  and  it  will  readily  be  imagined 
— after  our  remarks  upon  the  mischief  of  bleeding  in  croup, 
pleurisy,  &;c. — that  we  do  not  advocate  the  taking  of  blood  in 
infantile  bronchitis.  Kemembering  how  readily  pulmonary 
collapse  takes  place  in  a  weak  child  from  mere  inability  to 
expel  the  viscid  phlegm,  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  instance  in 
which  this  practice  is  justiiSable.  When  it  is  desirable  to  employ 
depressing  measures,  antimony  will,  no  doubt,  accomplish  all 
that  can  be  desired ;  but  while  using  this  agent  constant  watch- 
ing and  care  will  be  needed  to  prevent  its  depressing  effects 
being  carried  too  far. 

In  those  forms  of  bronchitis  which  occur  secondarily,  anti- 
mony will  seldom  be  tolerated  at  all;  in  such  cases  senega 
and  squills — ^with  or  without  ammonia-— or  a  mixture  contain- 
ing ammonia  and  assafoetida — Fs  60,  61 — will  be  found  very 
vfuuable.  The  remedy  which  we  have  found  of  the  greatest 
value  is  the  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  it  promotes  free  secretion, 
which  always  affords  relief,  and  combined  with  chloric  ether  and 
the  oxymel  scillse,  it  produces  the  best  results.  Should  pulmon- 
ary collapse  take  place,  all  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  dis- 
carded ;  and  stimulating  emetics,  warm  baths,  rubefacient  lini- 
ments, and  strong  beef-tea  with  wine,  should  form  the  remedies 
on  which  most  reliance  may  be  placed.  Whether  benefit  would 
be  gained  by  allowing  the  child  to  breathe  an  atmosphere 
containing  more  oxygen  that  natural  is  doubtful ;  but  in  a  severe 
case  the  experiment  may  fairly  be  tried. 

Whenever  there  is  much  depression,  the  combination  of  ben- 
zoin and  camphor,  as  practiced  bv  the  Germans,  is  of  great 
use.  Stimulating  drinks  should  also  be  given  pretty  freely, 
and  we'have  seen  the  best  effects  from  hot  whisky  and  water 
sweetened  with  liquorice,  and  given  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces 
of  the  spirit  in  twenty-four  hours  in  severe  cases  in  children 
two  years  of  age. 

After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  resort  may  be  had 
to  a  nourishing  diet,  stimulants,  and  tonics  :  and  in  such  cases 
great  benefit  is  obtained  from  some  preparation  of  bark,  as  F. 
274.  Morphia  is  an  agent  which  is  often  very  beneficial,  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  scanty, 
where  there  is  free  secretion  it  is  rather  apt  to  hinder  its  ex- 
pulsion and  so  to  promote  a  feeling  of  suffocation.  It  may  be 
given  to  the  youngest  child — but  of  course  only  with  the  great- 
est caution — in  doses  varying  from  a  quarter  or  half  to  one 
drop  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  solution  repeated  night  and 
morning. 
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In  Ivondon  alone  3117  deaths  under  five  years  occurred  in 
the  ^arne  year  from  this  disease,  as  against  -1320  of  all  ages. 
And  here  again  the  same  fact  is  obserrable  ;  thus  : — 

MORTALITT    FROM    PxECMOXLA.    IX    LOXDOX    IX    1866.     • 


On  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  former  years  it  ap* 
pears  that  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  remains 
relatively  about  the  same. 

Pneumonia  may  occur  primarily  or  secondarily — as  has  been 
already  shown — from  the  extension  of  bronchitis.  Pneumonia 
in  the  child  is  in  many  respects  a  very  different  matter 
from  what  it  is  in  the  adult,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  varieties  or  variations  of  pneumonia  in  children 
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are  greater  than  in  adults.  We  shall  first  describe  the  symp- 
toms and  course  of  an  ordinary  case  of  lobar  pneumonia,  and 
then  detail  some  of  the  varieties  to  which  inflammation  of  the 
lung  tissue  itself  is  subject. 

Symptoms. — In  idiopathic  pneumonia — i.  «.,  where  the  pul- 
monary substance  has  not  become  involved  by  the  extension  of 
bronchitis,  but  has  been  affected  from  the  commencement — the 
symptoms  sometimes  commence  suddenly,  and  very  commonly 
in  the  night,  with  rigors  followed  by  cough,  hurried  breathing, 
burning  heat  of  skin,  quick  pulse,  thirst,  and  great  febrile  dis- 
turbance; sometimes  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  a  fit  of  con- 
vulsions, but  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the  disease  comes 
on  more  gradually,  and  it  is  merely  observed  that  the  child  is 
out  of  health,  that  it  b  fretful,  restless,  feverish — especially  at 
night,  thirsty,  and  apparently  affected  with  headache.  Very 
shortly  afterwards,  cough  comes  on,  and  perhaps  vomitine :  the 
bowels  are  constipated,  the  urine  is  thick,  high  coloured,  and 

Senerally,  as  in  the  case  of  adults,  is  throughout  the  attack 
eficient  in  chlorides,  the  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur, 
there  is  loss  of  appetite,  and  an  attentive  observer  will  notice 
that  the  respiration  is  hurried.  This  latter  circumstance  will 
be  detected  bv  noticing  that  the  child  does  not  seem  able  to 
breathe  quietly  througn  the  napes,  but  keeps  its  mouth  open : 
and  when  it  sucks  it  only  does  so  for  a  few  moments  at  a  time, 
eagerly  seizing  the  nipple,  and  then  suddenly  letting  it  go  in 
order  to  take  a  deep  inspiration. 

Tl\iefir9t  stage  of  pneumonia— or  that  of  engorgement,  thus 
passes  into  the  second — or  that  of  hepatization.  The  patient 
is  drowsy,  the  cough  is  short,  painful  and  frequent,  the  skin  is 
harsh  and  dry,  the  body  is  very  hot,  the  temperature  often 
reaching  as  high  as  104^,  while  the  extremities  perhaps  are 
cold,  the  countenance  is  heavy  and  anxious,  the  face  pale,  with 
a  livid  hue  round  the  mouth,  the  pulse  is  very  quick  and  hard 
at  first,  the  alse  nasi  are  dilated  with  each  inspiration,  and  the 
respiration  is  laboured  and  hurried — or  even  panting ;  its  in- 
creased frequency  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  tne  pulse, 
for  though  the  latter  is  quick,  the  former  will  often  number 
nearly  the  half  of  the  pulse  beat,  instead  of  being  less  than  the 
quarter.  Herpes  labialis  very  commonly  appears  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  vomiting  often  occurs,  and  occasionallv  diar- 
rhoea ;  there  is  great  tmrst  and  little  or  no  appetite.  As  chil- 
dren— even  up  to  the  age  of  six  or  seven — ^invariably  swallow 
the  sputa,  we  are  deprived  of  that  valuable  information  which 
is  afforded  by  the  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  expectora- 
tion in  the  grown  person. 
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Pereiuraon  of  tbe  dieit  in  ra&ntile  pncsBow*  does  not 
genermDT  aibtd  sncli  weD  Barked  sns  ss  in  tlie  CMe  of  the 
adult,  then  ia,  howerer,  manifest  dsDncss  on  the  aSBCtcdside 
in  the  majoritj  of  cases,  and  especially  in  tke  infraseapvlar 
region*  It  is  wdl  known  that  the  aonnds  obiuned  by  percus- 
sion in  the  healthy  child  rary  with  the  intensity  of  each  respir»- 
tory-  movement;  and  also  that  the  thorax  of  children  under 
two  years  of  age  frequently  resonnds  less  prrfeetly  than  thst 
of  adults. 

The  resnhs  of  aoscohation  are  more  certain.  The  minnte 
crepitation  whidi  is  so  readily  detected  in  the  pneomoniaof  the 
adnlt  is  bat  rarely  fonnd,  thongh  under  the  influence  of  a  deep 
inspiration  it  may  pevhaps  be  heard  for  a  mom^it;  but  the 
subcrepitant  r&le— whidi  has  been  preriously  described — can 
invariably  be  discovered,  and  very  often  in  both  lungs,  at  their 
bases  ana  posteriorly.  When  the  disease  has  advanced  to  the 
second  stage,  this  rale  becomes  weaker,  and  is  partly  or  com- 
pletely obscured  by  being  mixed  up  with  bronchial  breathing : 
It  may  generally  be  detected  however  on  deep  inspiration.  It 
most  not  be  thought  that  bronchial  breathing  in  the  child  is 
always  the  same  rough,  strong,  whistling  bruit  heard  in  the 
adult :  on  the  contrary  it  is  feeble  and  indistinct,  and  more 
like  a  rough  respiration.  Shoi^ld  only  one  lung  be  attacked, 
the  diagnosis  will  probably  be  aided  by  the  loud  puerile  breath- 
ing^ which  will  be  neard  on  the  sound  side. 

if  the  inflammation  now  progresses  towards  resolution,  the 
bronchial  respiration  disappears,  the  sub-crepitant  rfile  returns, 
and  is  gradually  superseded  by  the  normal  vesicular  murmur. 
The  general  symptoms  also  improve  pari  pas^u,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  the  patient  is  restored  to  health. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  resolution  taking  place,  the  child 
often  dies  towards  the  end  of  the  second  stage,  when  an  exten- 
sive portion  of  lung  has  been  affected ;  if  it  survives,  and  the 
treatment  fails  to  check  the  inflammation,  then  the  disease 

5 asses  into  the  third  ttage—^r  that  of  purulent  infiltration, 
'ho  respiration  is  now  more  laboured,  the  voice  lost,  the  face 
sunken  and  pallid,  the  extremities  cold  though  the  trunk  re- 
mains hot,  the  pulse  so  frequent  and  small  that  it  can  hardly 
be  counted ;  there  are  cold  clammy  sweats  about  the  head,  and 
life  either  becomes  gradually  extinct,  or  death  occurs  in  a  fit 
of  convulsions.  By  auscultation  bronchial  breathing  is  found 
to  have  quite  supplanted  the  subcrepitant  rfile ;  while  if  the 
child  lives  until  tne  lung  has  completely  passed  into  the  state 
of  suppuration,  large  gursling  crepitation  may  be  heard. 
There  is  no  symptom  which  affords  such  valuable  indications 
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in  regard  to  Prognosis  as  the  temperature ;  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease  it  is  very  high,  and  in  severe  cases  it  will  frequently 
run  up  to  105°.  Tmis,  however,  may  always  be  regarded  as  a 
danger  point,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, especially  if  it  occur  at  about  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  is 
always  a  favourable  sign. 

Very  commonly  crises  occur  in  the  course  of  this  disease. 
The  little  patient  will  one  night  appear  to  be  much  worse,  but 
sleep  comes  to  him,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  found  that  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  temperature  has 
rapidly  dimmished,  and  this  is  a  very  good  sign ;  the  child  is 
greatly  relieved,  he  breathes  easier,  is  more  cheerful,  takes 
nourishment  better,  and  in  the  course  of  perhaps  a  week  or  so, 
he  appears  convalescent.  But  sometimes  the  improvement,  if 
it  occur  at  all,  is  only  temporary  ;  febrile  reaction  set^s  in  with 
greater  vigour,  there  is  more  severe  prostration  with  increased 
temperature,  and  death  from  exhaustion  supervenes.  These 
crises  occur  at  about  the  seventh,  ninth,  or  eleventh  day,  and 
according  to  Ziemssen  they  are  much  more  common  on  th^ 
uneven  than  on  the  even  days. 

Diagnosis. — There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  diagnosing  pneu- 
monia from  bronchitis :  the  greater  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
the  intense  heat  of  the  trunk,  persisting  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  the  quick  and  feeble  pulse,  the  panting 
respiration  with  the  continual  movement  of  the  nostrils,  the 
subcrepitant  r&le,  and  the  absence  of  rhonchus  and  sibilus,  all 
indicate  that  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  inflamed. 

In  most  cases  of  pneumonia,  whether  in  the  child  or  in  the 
adult,  a  certain  amount  of  pleurisy  exists  with  the  pneumonia; 
though  it  may  be  very  slight.  Sometimes,  however,  an  attack 
of  pleurisy  is  mistaken  for  pneumonia :  but  this  error  will  be 
avoided  by  remembering  that  in  pleurisy  the  pain  is  more 
marked  and  severe  than  in  pneumonia,  that  at  the  onset  a  fric- 
tion-sound can  generally  be  detected  while  there  is  no  subcrepi- 
tant rfile,  that  percussion  over  the  inflamed  pleura  produces 
pain,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  there 
is  greater  restlessness,  and  perhaps  disturbance  of  the  brain, 
than  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia. 

In  some  cases  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  so  prominent  that 
the  idea  of  meningitis  is  suggested,  and  a  mistake  in  diagnosis 
is  very  apt  to  occur.  There  may  be  either  convulsions  fol- 
lowed by  a  kind  of  comatose  condition,  or  severe  pain  in  the 
head  with  vomiting  and  delirium.  In  both  cases,  however, 
there  is  a  higher  temperature  in  pneumonia  than  in  meningitis, 
and  the  pain  in  the  former  is  less  severe  and  lacks  the  peculiar 
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cry  of  the  latter. .  But  the  possibility  of  such  a  mistake  re- 
quires a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  in  all  such  cases. 
Dr.  Hillier  thought  that  these  head  symptoms  are  more  apt  to 
occur  in  inflammation  of  the  upper  than  of  the  lower  lobes. 

From  pulmonary  collapse,  it  differs  in  the  amount  of  febrile 
disturbance,  in  the  increased  temperature,  and  the  flushed  face, 
all  which  are  heightened  in  pneumonia ;  but  diminished  in  col- 
lapse of  the  lung. 

Terminations, — Pneumonia  is  a  most  severe  disease,  and 
often  ends  fatally  in  spite  of  all  our  care.  In  infants  both 
lungs  are  usually  attacked.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  termination  of  the  inflammation  by  resolution,  and  the 
grarlual  restoration  of  health.  If  the  morbid  action  proceed 
to  the  third  stage,  diffused  suppuration  of  the  lung  is  a  fre- 
quent consequence.  In  such  cases  there  is  not  uncommonly 
an  apparent  temporary  improvement  before  death;  for  the 
alarming  Hymptoms  diminish,  the  dyspnoea  decreases,  and  the 
cough  returns.  But  if  we  look  carefully  into  the  case,  we 
|hall  find  that  the  body  still  remains  very  hot  to  the  touch, 
and  the  temperature  is  very  high  ;  there  are  nocturnal  exacer- 
bations of  the  fever,  the  child  rapidly  wastes,  and  death  occurs 
from  exhaustion  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Occasionally,  in  depressed  constitutions,  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lung  terminates  in  gangrene.  This  is  recognized  by  the 
occurrence  of  an  intolerably  foetid  state  of  the  breath,  resem- 
bling the  odour  which  proceeds  from  gangrene  in  other  parts, 
and  by  the  expectoration  being  very  offensive. 

Varieties  of  Pneumonia. — We  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  that  there  are  certain  varieties  of  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion common  to  children,  though  not  perhaps  altogether  peculiar 
to  them.  That  which  we  have  already  described — viz.,  lobar 
pneumonia,  is  certainly  not  so  common  nor  so  fatal  in  early 
life  as  the  lobular  variety.  This,  which  Trousseau  termed 
peripneumonic  catarrh  and  which  others  have  designated  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, is,  as  its  last  name  implies,  a  compound  disease 
in  which  bronchitis  is  a  most  important  element,  and  this  all 
the  more  so  because  the  bronchitis  is  of  the  capillary  variety, 
a  disease  which  is  often  in  itself  a  severe  and  fatal  one. 

Broncho-pneumonia  most  frequently  occurs  in  young  child- 
ren under  five  years  of  age,  and  is  a  not  common  sequela  to 
measles  and  hooping-cough.  Sometimes  the  pneumonic  ele- 
ment is  but  an  extensiqn  from  bronchitis.  In  its  anatomico- 
pathological  characters  it  differs  somewhat  from  the  lobar 
variety ;  not  merely  in  the  fact  that  the  inflamed  portions  are 
of  more  limited  extent  and  that  they  occur  in  patches  in  differ- 
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ent  parts  of  the  lung  which  may  or  may  not  become  agglome- 
rated, but  the  results  of  the  inflammatory  processes  are  different; 
there  is  very  seldom  any  fibrinous  exudation,  but  a  kind  of 
serous,  or  sanious,  and  sometimes  semi-purulent  fluid  is  exuded 
from  the  inflamed  patches  on  pressure.  Besides  this,  the 
bronchial  tubes  leading  to  these  patches  are  actively  congested 
or  inflamed,  filled  witn  viscid  tenacious  mucus,  and  very  fre- 
quently dilated  by.  the  pressure  of  the  air  imprisoned  within 
the  air  cells,  as  has  been  already  described. 

The  Symptoms  of  this  variety  of  pneumonia  resemble  very 
much  in  the  'main  those  of  the  lobar  variety.  The  earlier 
symptoms  will  of  course  vary  according  as  the  disease  results 
from  measles,  hooping-cough,  or  bronchitis.  But  when  the 
pneumonia  has  fairly  set  in  there  are  the  same  general  symp- 
toms  as  characterize  pulmonary  inflammation — viz.,  acute 
febrile  disturbance,  rapid  pulse,  and  comparatively  speakine 
still  more  rapid  respiration,  high  temperature,  cough,  ana 
sometimes,  if  the  child  be  not  very  young,  expectoration  of 
viscid  mucus.  ^ 

As  distinguished  from  lobar  pneumonia  we  have  more  marked 
crepitant  bronchitic  rfiles,  a  more  generally  diffused  or  patchy 
inflammation,  as  revealed  to  the  stethoscope,  and  the  absence 
of  that  marked  characteristic  of  the  lobar  variety.  There  is 
also  generally  a  wide  difference  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
the  disease,  the  latter  beginning  suddenly  with  no  previous  ail- 
ment, the  former  commonly  commencing  with  bronchitis.  The 
temperature  too,  which  adSbrds  such  valuable  indications,  is 
seldom  so  high  in  this  as  in  the  lobar  inflammation ;  and  lastly, 
a  chronic  condition  is  much  more  likely  to  result  from  the 
former  than  from  the  latter  disease. 

In  regard  to  Prognosis  it  need  only  be  said  that  of  the  two 
varieties  the  lobular  is,  as  a  rule,  the  more  fatal,  partly  because 
of  the  accompanying  bronchitis,  and  partly  because  the  inflam- 
mation is  generally  of  greater  extent,  and  frequently  involves 
both  lungs  at  the  same  time. 

Treatment, — ^Blood-letting,  tartar  emetic,  and  mercury,  were 
formerly  the  agents  on  which  we  were  taught  mainly  to  rely  in 
all  cases  and  varieties  of  pneumonia.  We  need  hardly  repeat 
our  conviction  that  bleeding  neither  can  nor  will  do  any  good, 
but  rather  harm.  The  influence  of  old  established  rules  is, 
however,  so  great,  il  is  so  difiScult  to  contend  against  authority, 
so  many  plausible  arguments  may  be  put  forward  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  novel  truths,  and  it  is  so  certain  from  the  occurrences 
of  every-day  life  that  there  are  still  some  people,  who — like  the 
old  writer-prefer  going  wrong  with  Plato  to  going  right  with 
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less-gifted  men,  that  it  may  be  necessary  again  to  protest 
against  depriving  the  young  of  their  blood  by  the  lancet,  by 
the  barbarous  cupping-glasses,  or  by  leeches,  simply  because 
there  is  inflammation  present  in  an  important  tissue.  On  the 
Continent  the  practice  of  treating  infantile  pneumonia  by 
bleeding  is  much  more  rare  in  the  present  day  than  it  was  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago :  and  many  of  the  best  foreign  physicians 
assert  that  this  practice  will  not  only  invariably  and  perma- 
nently debilitate  the  system,  but  that  not  unfrequently  it  is 
almost  the  direct  cause  of  death.  One  of  our  highest  and  best 
known  authorities  on  children's  diseases.  Dr.  West,  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  celebrated  work,  has  almost  renounced  the  treat- 
ment by  depletion  which  formerly  he  so  stoutly  advocated ; 
now  he  appears  to  limit  its  use  only  to  those  cases  which, 
coming  on  suddenly,  cause  great  distress,  and  in  which  the 
child  IS  of  a  specially  robust  and  plethoric  constitution.  It 
may  now  and  then  happen,  perhaps,  in  rural  districts,  that 
such  practice  appears  called  for  in  the  cases  described,  but  in 
the  upper  classes  of  society  and  in  the  children  generally  who 
live  in  our  large  towns,  we  feel  strongly  that  the  remedy  in 
question  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  disease,  and  will  certainly  tend 
to  make  the  latter  worse. 

In  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  directly 
depresses  nerve-power,  we  object  ;to  the  administration  of 
antimony,  except  it  be  in  very  minute  doses,  and  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  favouring  resolution  by  promoting  some  slight 
expectoration ;  even  then  its  use  should  be  limited  to  cases  of 
full  plethoric  habit  with  a  bounding  hard  pulse,  a  high  tempera- 
ture, and  dry  skin. 

To  mercury  as  an  anti-inflammatory  remedy  we  have  an 
equal  or  even  greater  objection ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that 
anything  can  be  urged  in  its  favour,  and  its  use  should  in  our 
opinion  be  entirely  restricted  to  its  aperient  or  alterative  action. 

Mild  purgatives  or  alteratives  to  maintain  a  gentle  action  of 
the  bowels ;  occasional  emetics  to  expel  any  viscid  phlegm,  if 
there  be  diflSculty  in  expectorating  it;  the  administration  of 
some  saline  such  as  the  liquor  ammoniae  acetatis  to  act  upon 
the  skin,  with  some  difi'usible  stimulant;  and  a  light  diet,  with 
a  free  supply  of  cold  water, — ^these  are  the  principal  means  on 
which  we  must  rely.  Counter-irritation  to  the  chest  by  mus- 
tard poultice  or  turpentine  stupe  will  often  relieve  pain  and  do 
good  otherwise,  but  blisters  should  never  be  used,  as  they  are 
by  no  means  free  from  danger  in  young  children  and  they 
always  occasion  a  good  deal  of  distress.  Sometimes  warm 
baths,  frequently  repeated,  give  ease  and  temporarily  alleviate 
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all  the  symptoms  of  pain  and  uneasiness:  if  there  be  much 
restlessness,  small  doses  of  opium  do  great  good,  or  even  the 
gentle  inhalation  of  chloroform  will  be  beneficial :  if  there  be 
much  prostration,  wine  and  strong  beef-tea  will  be  called  for. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  passes  on  to  the  third  stage,  or  that 
of  suppuration,  the  discontinuance  of  all  lowering  measures  is 
indispensably  necessary;  and  wine  or  brandy  with  strong  beef- 
tea  and  a  highly  nourishing  diet,  are  the  remedies  to  be  aoopted. 
The  bowels  may  be  made  to  act  occasionally  by  a  purgative 
dose  of  calomel ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  diarrhoea 
be  induced,  harm  will  certainly  result.  Directly  convalescence 
sets  in,  bark  should  be  given,  and  this  may  be  advantageously 
followed  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  two  by  some  ferruginous 
tonic,  and  the  most  nourishing  kinds  of  food. 

XI.    PHTHISIS. 

Phthisis  or  pulmonary  consumption  of  children,  presents 
certain  special  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  the  same 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  after-life,  though  unhappily,  as  regards 
the  prominent  features  and  the  general  result,  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance.  In  the  remarks  made  upon  tuberculosis — Chap- 
ter I.,  section  iii.,  the  most  important  of  the  pathological  pecu- 
liarities of  this  disease  are  pointed  out;  we  shall  therefore  now 
only  speak  of  the  symptoms,  causes,  treatment,  &c. 

Symptom9, — The  point  of  difference  between  pulmonary 
phthisis  in  the  child  and  that  in  the  adult  are  the  more  strongly 
marked  the  younger  the  patient ;  and  perhaps  at  about  fifteen 
years  of  age  all  distictions  may  be  saia  to  cease.  The  disease 
comes  on  very  gradually ;  the  child  is  observed  to  be  out  of 
health,  it  is  listless,  droops,  has  no  appetite,  loses  flesh  and 
strength,  and  perhaps  complains  of  slignt  pains  about  the  chest. 
But  preceding  all  special  local  pulmonary  symptoms  there  are 
the  general  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  those  distinguishing 
peculiarities  which  mark  the  tubercular  diathesis.  Children 
thus  affected  have  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  the  skin  is 
thin  and  Helicate,  the  hair  fine  and  silkv,  the  bones  long,  thin, 
and  straight,  the  joints  small,  ossification  is  rapid,  the  teeth 
are  therefore  cut  early  and  the  fontanelles  close  quickly,  the 
face  is  oval,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  conical,  the  forehead 
forming  the  base,  the  chin  the  apex  of  the  cone;  the  eyes  are 
bright,  large,  and  full,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  the  child  is  one  of  delicacy  and  refinement.  After  a  time  a 
slight  dry  cough  comes  on ;  but  this  is  never  severe  like  the 
cough  of  the  adult,  nor  is  it  attended  by  expectoration — for  the 
child  swallows  what  the  older  person  spits  up.    In  childreni 
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too,  there  is  an  absence  of  haemoptysis,  diarrhoea  is  not  very 
common  until  the  later  stage  of  the  disease,  but  is  then  Yery 
frequent,  and  often  there  are  no  colliquative  sweats. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  listlessness  and  general  weak- 
ness increase,  the  slcin  becomes  hot  and  dry — especially  at 
night,  and  the  temperature  maintains  a  steady  rise;  this,  i^ 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sidney  Ringer,  is  »  very  valuable, 
because  constant,  sign  of  tubercular  disease:  other  diseases 
will  frequently  occasion  a  temporary  increase  in  temperature, 
but  when  for  weeks  together  there  is  a  persistently  high  tem- 
perature, say  of  103^  and  upwards,  night  after  night,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  the  existence  of  tubercular  deposition  may 
be  pretty  surely  diagnosed:  and  in  the  case  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  the  respiration  becomes  quicker,  sometimes  as  mucn 
as  thirty  or  forty  in  the  minute,  and  is  after  a  time  attended 
with  wheezing;  the  child  wastes  rapidly;  the  skin  becomes 
wrinkled  and  sallow ;  the  face  assumes  an  appearance  of  pre- 
mature old  age ;  the  strength  decays ;  apthae  form  about  the 
mouth;  and  the  child  dies,  either  from  exhaustion,  the  body 
being  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton,  or  from  some  intercurrent 
attack  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia. 

The  physical  signs  derived  from  percussion  and  auscultation 
cannot  be  as  much  relied  on  in  the  qhild  as  in  the  adult ;  since 
the  deposit  of  tubercle  in  children  is  much  more  diffused,  and 
we  moreover  lose  that  information  which  the  phenomena  of  the 
voice  afford  in  adults.  In  estimating  these  signs  it  is  important 
to  remember  how  they  are  produced,  and  upon  what  they  de- 
pend. Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  physical  signs 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  are  caused  first  by  the  deposition  of 
tubercular  matter  in  the  lung  tissue,  and  secondly,  by  its  being 
broken  up  and  disintegrated. 

As  regards  the  percussion  sounds,  these  are  but  slightly 
altered  in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  fact  that,  at  least  in  very 
young  children,  the  tubercular  matter  is  widely  diffused  through- 
out the  lung  and  is  not  deposited  as  in  the  case  of  the  adult,  in 
one  part  more  than  another.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so 
deposited,  the  apices  of  the  lungs  are  the  parts  generally  se- 
lected, and  dullness  on  percussion  becomes  a  marked  feature. 
In  that  case  there  is  occasionally  some  flattening  of  the  chest 
wall  over  the  deposit,  with  diminished  respiratory  movements; 
there  is  also  increased  vocal  fremitus,  and  vocal  resonance. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  in  examining  a  child*s 
chest,  we  must  be  careful  to  place  it  fair  for  both  sides,  that 
one  side  should  be  compared  with  the  same  spot  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  the  conditions  of  both  should  be  similar,  in  other 
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words,  that  the  examination  of  the  two  sides  be  made  either 
during  inspiration  or  expiration. 

In  auscultating  over  the  diseased  parts  the  sounds  will  be  at 
first  feeble,  then  they  gradually  become  harsh  or  bronchial  as 
the  deposition  increases :  and  subsequently,  when  the  tubercular 
matter  begins  to  break  up  and  disintegrate,  moist  sounds  will 
be  heard,  at  first  as  small  crepitation,  gradually  getting  coarser, 
until,  if  a  cavity  be  formed,  we  get  gurgling  with  cavernous 
breathing. 

In  the  adult,  bronchial  or  harsh  breathing  and  prolonged 
respiration,  are  very  suspicious  signs  when  they  are  heard  in 
the  infra-clavicular  regions ;  in  the  child  they  are  very  untrust- 
worthy signs  in  this  region,  but  are  of  greater  value  elsewhere, 
except  in  the  centre  of  the  chest,  back  and  front,  where  bron- 
chial breathing  is  commonly  heard  transmitted  from  the  trachea 
and  its  primary  divisions.  As  a  rule,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
that  the  physical  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  which  are  heard 
in  the  adult  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  are  of  value  in  the  child 
chiefly  when  they  are  met  with  in  other  parts,  and  especially  at 
the  base.  When  the  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged  there  will 
be  dullness  on  percussion  between  the  scapulae,  and  if  the  lungs 
are  free,  resonance  over  other  parts  of  the  thorax,  with  tolera- 
bly  good  respiration. 

When  the  bronchial  glands  are  extensively  tuberculized — 
bronchial phthms^  as  it  is  sometimes  called — the  symptoms  often 
set  in  after  one  or  more  attacks  of  bronchitis,  there  seems  to 
be  a  liability  to  frequent  attacks  of  catarrh,  the  respiration  be- 
comes more  oppressed,  but  the  symptoms  subsequently  vary 
according  to  the  state  of  the  glands  involved,  for  if  they  become 
much  enlarged,  then  other  parts  are  encroached  upon  and  symp- 
toms result  accordingly ;  for  instance,  we  may  get  venous  tur- 
gescence  from  obstructed  veins,  and  then  haemorrhage  from  the 
nose  or  the  lungs  may  take  place ;  or,  if  the  nerves  are  pressed 
upon,  we  get  violent  paroxysms  of  spasmodic  cough,  with  dys- 
pnoea, stridulous  breathing,  and  sometimes  a  good  deal  of  pain 
about  the  chest.  The  voice  is  also  hoarse,  and  occasionally 
lost  altogether. 

The  signs  special  to  this  state  of  things  besides  those  above 
enumerated  are, — marked  dullness  over  the  situation  of  the 
glandular  enlargement,  that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the  sternum  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea ;  there  is  here  also  intensely  loud 
snoring  respiration,  with  feeble  sounds  beyond,  owing  to  the 
occlusion  from  the  enlarged  glands ;  or  if  there  be  no  pressure, 
then  the  respiratory  sounds  will  be  very  hard  and  bronchial. 
In  some  cases  the  lungs  are  involved  as  well  as  the  bronchial 
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glands,  and  then  the  symptoms  of  both  will  be  present ;  but 
the  latter  may  exist  without  the  former.  Death  may  occur 
from  bronchitis ;  or  from  haemorrhage — the  suppuration  in  some 
bronchial  gland  having  involved  a  blood-vessel ;  or  the  powers 
of  life  may  be  graduaUy  exhausted  and  the  child  at  length  die 
in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and  marasmus. 

Diagnosis. — In  diagnosing  this  disease  our  opinion  must 
largely  be  influenced  by  the  previous  history  of  the  child  and 
his  family,  by  his  constitutional  characters,  and  his  present 
symptoms :  if  he  be  losing  flesh  and  strength,  has  a  dry,  short 
cough,  is  feverish  at  times,  has  difficult  or  hurried  breathing,  a 
quick  pulse  and  hot  skin,  we  may  well  suspect  this  mischief, 
and  especially  if  all  these  symptoms  have  come  on  after  an 
eruptive  fever  or  some  other  disease.  The  diagnosis  must,  how- 
ever, ultimately  turn  upon  the  issue  of  the  chest  examination. 
If  there  be  dullness  anywhere,  with  at  first  dry  rhonchus,  and 
afterwards  mucous  r&les,  or  in  place  of  the  latter  great  exten- 
sion of  the  former,  we  may  fear  the  worst.  Pulmonary  phthisis 
may  be  mistaken  for  remittent  fever  in  its  early  stages ;  but  it 
is  distinguished  by  the  gradual  onset  and  progress  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  much  less  heat  of  skin,  the  absence  of  delirium,  and 
the  auscultatory  signs.  It  is  very  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween simple  pneumonia  and  that  which  often  complicates 
phthisis  in  early  life :  in  the  latter,  the  heat  of  the  body  is  less 
than  in  the  former,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  pneumonic  signs,  the  pulse  is  less 
frequent,  and  there  is  often  an  hereditary  tendency  to  tubercu- 
losis— as  disclosed  by  the  history. 

There  is  one  other  disease  which  is  likely  to  be  mistaken  for 
pulmonary  phthisis — viz.,  scrofulous  pneumonia.  This  differs 
so  materially  from  ordinary  pneumonia  in  regard  to  its  clinical 
features,  the  slow  progress  of  the  symptoms  and  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  febrile  disturbance,  that  a  mistake  of  this  kind 
could  hardly  be  made :  but  in  regard  to  tubercle  a  mistake  is 
quite  possible.  We  must  then  rely  very  much  upon  the  pre- 
vious history  and  the  absence  of  any  general  signs  of  tubercu- 
losis. Scrofulous  pneumonia  more  oiten  affects  one  than  both 
lungs ;  and  though  the  physical  signs  may  very  closely  re- 
semole  those  of  phthisis,  the  absence  of  general  symptoms  to 
agree  with  these  is  in  favour  of  the  former  disease. 

Prognosis^  ^c. — This  is  always  unfavourable,  though  re- 
covery is  not  hopeless.  Sometimes  phthisis  runs  a  very  rapid 
course  in  the  young ;  the  average  duration  is  estimated  by  MM. 
Rilliet  and  Barthez  at  from  three  to  seven  months,  although  it 
may  prove  fatal  in  two  months,  or  it  may  be  protracted  for 
three  or  four  years. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  we  may  reasonably  hope 
to  effect  a  cure,  especially  if  there  be  no  hereditary  tendency, 
and  if  the  disease  has  apparently  come  on  as  a  sequela  to 
measles ;  we  must  remember,  however,  that  as  a  rule  the  disease 
runs  a  more  rapid  course  in  the  child  ihan  in  the  adult,  and 
that  tubercular  deposit  in  other  organs  is  very  much  more  com- 
mon in  the  child,  and  seriously  interferes  with  recoyery. 

Causes. — Hereditary  influence,  cold  and  damp  air,  improper 
artificial  nourishment — or  a  bad  quality  of  the  mother's  milk, 
and  anything  which  interferes  with  the  proper  nourishment  of 
the  boay — as  prolonged  diarrhoea,  &c.,  are  fruitful  causes  of 
the  malady.  The  practice  of  bleeding  in  some  of  the  disorders 
of  infancy,  will  also,  it  is  to  be  feared,  predispose  towards  it : 
and  thus  may  be  explained  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  after  an 
attack  of  acute  pneumonia.  Of  course  the  pneumonia  may 
only  be  a  secondary  occurrence;  but  there  are  many  who 
believe  that  it  brings  on  the  disease,  though  it  is  not  clear  how 
it  can  do  so  except  by  the  vital  depression  which  the  inflamma- 
tion and  the  remedies  used  to  combat  it  produce.  Quite  re- 
cently Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  asserted  that  the  introduction  of 
dead  animal  matter  into  (ihe  circulation  will  give  rise  to  pulmo- 
nary deposits,  and  if  the  child  has  a  bad  constitution,  these 
may  assume  a  tubercular  character.  He  believes  too  that  such 
animal  matter  may  come  from  diseased  tonsils,  and  by  being 
absorbed  into  the  pulmonary  circulation  may  there  set  up  an 
inflammation  which  will  in  the  main  resemble  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  follow  a  similar  course.  Lastly,  some  authors  look 
upon  phthisis  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis, 

Morbid  Anutomy. — Both  lungs  usually  present  numerous 
miliary,  opaque,  greyish  or  yellowish  granulations,  varying  in 
size  from  a  millet  or  hemp  seed  to  a  large  pea,  and  are  either 
collected  together  in  one  mass,  which  may  be  of  almost  any 
extent,  or  they  are  scattered  through  the  lungs,  but  are  usually 
most  abundant  in  their  upper  lobes:  they  are  the  grey  or 
miliary  tubercle. 

The  actual  seat  of  these  deposits  is  in  the  interstices  between 
the  air  cells,  and  also  under  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  mi- 
nutest bronchial  tubes.  It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  the 
disease  in  this  stage,  or  at  least  if  it  be  so  in  some  parts  of  the 
lung  it  is  very  different  in  other  parts,  where  the  disease  has 
advanced  to  what  is  called  the  second  stage,  which  indicates 
that  these  deposits  have  undergone  a  process  of  softening.  This 
usually  commences  in  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and,  as  it  extends, 
it  probably  eventually  empties  itself  into  one  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  is  then  ejected.     This  goes  on  in  all  the  deposits,  so 
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that  the  part  of  the  lung  involved  becomes,  as  it  were,  riddled 
with  small  cavities  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  nut.  Eventu- 
ally these  smaller  cavities  coalesce,  so  that  one  large  vomica  is 
formed,  and  thus  the  third  stage  is  constituted. 

In  the  pulmonary  tissue  about  these  deposits  and  cavities, 
plastic  elements  of  a  more  or  less  inflammatory  character  are 
formed.  Sometimes,  when  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited 
near  the  pleural  surface,  and  has  undergone  softening,  perfora- 
tion of  the  lung  takes  place,  or  adhesions  are  formed  between 
the  visceral  and  costal  pleurae,  and  this  speedily  fatal  issue  is 
for  a  time  averted.  The  bronchial  glands  are  almost  always 
found  greatlv  hypertrophied,  and  frequently  they  appear  to  De 
so  infiltrated  with  tubercle,  that  none  of  their  normal  tissue  can 
be  detected :  occasionally  also  softening  is  found  to  have  com- 
menced in  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  deposit  not  uncommonly  met  with 
in  children,  though  it  is  somewhat  rare  in  after-life :  it  is  that 
which  characterizes  scrofulous  pneumonia,  and  though  it  most 
frequently  exists  alone,  it  is  occasionally  associated  with  tuber- 
cular deposit,  either  of  the  yellow  or  grey  variety.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  sometimes  to  be  the  determining  cause  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  their 
general  pathological  characters  and  tendencies,  the  two  diseases 
are  not  only  distinct  but  somewhat  opposite. 

Softening  of  the  effused  material  takes  place  rather  more 
rapidly  in  this  than  in  the  purely  tubercular  deposit,  and  inas- 
much as  the  extent  of  the  deposit  is  greater  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter,  the  softening  is  also  more  extensive,  and  the  re- 
sulting cavities  are  proportionally  larger. 

Lately,  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark,  to  another  pathological  change,  or  what  is 
assumed  to  be  another,  and  to  which  the  term  fibroid  phthisis 
is  applied;  the  name  tolerably  well  explains  the  condition. 
The  lung  is  solidified  and  the  efiused  product  has,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  a  fibrillated  appearance.  These  fibrillae  form 
septa  which  pass  through  the  deposit  in  various  directions,  and 
give  to  the  lung  an  appearance  different,  it  is  said,  to  that  of 
either  of  the  conditions  described. 

Lastly,  should  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  occasionally  the 
cavities  which  we  have  described  as  resulting  from  the  process 
of  softening,  undergo  a  shrinking  process,  their  walls  cicatrize 
and  the  cavity  is  obliterated:  in  other  cases  the  tubercles 
shrivel,  dry  up  and  cretify,  or  become  little  hard  lumps  of 
callous  material. 

Treatment. — The  principles  of  treatment  are  the  same  at 
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every  age.  Where  there  is  an  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis, 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  prophylactic  measures ;  the 
infant  should  be  nursed  by  a  strong  and  healthy  young  woman, 
he  should  be  warmly  clothed,  be  taken  into  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible  in  fine  weather,  be  kept  in  properly  wanned 
but  well-ventilated  apartments,  and  be  carefully  watched  at  the 
periods  of  dentition,  weaning,  &c.  He  should  also  be  jealously 
shielded  from  all  contagious  disorder ;  and  should  he  unfor- 
tunately suffer  from  hooping-cough,  from  either  of  the  erup- 
tive fevers,  or  from  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  or  even  from  catarrh, 
no  lowering  measures  may  be  resorted  to :  on  the  contrary, 
judicious  attempts  should  be  made  to  support  the  system  while 
the  disease  itself  is  being  treated.  Warm  applications  to  the 
chest  in  the  shape  of  linseed  meal  poultices  are  very  soothing 
and  beneficial.  If  the  cough  be  troublesome  and  the  expecto- 
ration scanty,  stimulating  expectorants  combined  with  soothing 
remedies  will  sometimes  ao  good  service. 

Great  caution  is  needed  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  so-called 
counter  irritants.  Blisters  ought  never  to  be  employed  for  this 
disease  in  children,  but  the  repeated  application  of  iodine,  com- 
bined with  the  extract  of  belladonna,  has  seemed  to  do  good  in 
some  cases. 

When  tubercular  matter  has  become  deposited  in  the  lungs 
or  bronchial  glands — ^we  must  endeavour  to  improve  the 
general  nutrition  by  attention  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  food,  by  pure  mild  air,  and  by  the  administration  of  bark, 
steel,  and  cod-liver  oil.  Occasionally  our  attempts  to  impart 
strength  by  nourishment  are  foiled  by  the  total  want  of  appe- 
tite, or  by  the  inability  of  the  stomach  to  digest  the  food  put 
into  it :  the  result  being  the  same  whether  the  child  takes  in- 
sufficient aliment,  or  whether  disease  prevents  the  proper 
assimilation  of  that  which  is  taken.  Where  there  is  a  loss  of 
appetite,  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  with  gentian  and  syrup 
of  ginger,  will  often  do  20od.  But  if  there  be  an  imperfect 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  lew  remedies  promise  more  favourable 
results  than  pepsin.  Two  grains  may  be  given  twice  or  thrice 
a  day  with  the  meals  to  an  mfant  twelve  months  old.  If  the 
pepsin  of  the  pig  is  used,  as  it  is  much  stronger,  one  grain  will 
suffice.  Should  this  remedy  fail,  raw  meat  or  prepared  bul- 
lock's blood  may  be  tried:  but  the  remedies  are  probably  more 
useful  after  dysentery  than  in  simple  phthisis,  (ireat  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  secretions ;  purga- 
tives, as  such,  should  be  avoided,  but  an  occasional  alterative 
will  do  good  service.     If,  however,  the  bowels  are  relaxed,  the 

dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  cardamoms  and  syrup  of  ginger,  will 
21 
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be  beneficial.  Change  of  air  is  an  important  agent  in  relieving 
the  pulmonary  consumption  of  children:  the  atmosphere  of 
many  parts  of  Italy,  of  the  South  of  France  or  England,  is 
suitable.  In  our  own  country,  the  preference  should  begiven 
to  Hastings,  Torquay,  and  the  UndercliflF  of  the  Isle  of  Ynght. 
In  selecting  a  climate  for  a  consumptive  patient,  we  should 
have  regard  to  the  state  of  the  lungs ;  if  there  be  much  irrita- 
bility of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere 
is  preferable,  but  as  a  rule  the  drier  the  air  the  better,  except 
in  cases  where  the  cough  is  very  troublesome.  Where  the  dis- 
ease is  far  advanced,  a  warm  atmosphere  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Dr.  Buchanan  has  lately  drawn  attention  to  the  prevalance  of 
consumption  in  places  lying  low,  with  a  moist,  warm  atmos- 
phere. 

With  regard  to  the  three  medicines — ^bark,  steel,  and  cod- 
liver  oil — it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  following  is  the 
best  way  of  administering  them : — About  every  eight  hours  a 
dose  of  the  tincture  of  bark  should  be  given,  with  some  cod- 
liver  oil  floating  upon  it ;  then  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
the  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  may  be  administei^ed  in  solution, 
taking  care  that  it  is  given  with  a  meal,  and  with  an  interval 
of  at  least  four  hours  from  the  administration  of  the  bark. 
Where  the  oil  disagrees,  some  have  found  it  advantageous  to 
introduce  it  into  the  system  by  inunction ;  which  may  generally 
be  best  effected  by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
compound  iodine  ointment,  and  ordering  it  to  be  rubbed  into 
the  back  of  the  thorax  night  and  morning.  Dr.  Buchanan  and 
others  have  recommendea  the  administration  of  alkalies,  the 
former  indeed  believes  in  their  speedy  action,  and  says  he  has 
seen  much  good  result  in  a  very  few  weeks.  Dr.  Fuller,  on  the 
other  hand,  strongly  recommends  sugar  in  the  place  of  cod-liver 
oil ;  it  also  should  be  given  with  or  immediately  after  meals. 

If  there  be  much  cough,  very  small  doses  of  morphia  with 
chloric  ether  and  hydrocyanic  acid  will  give  great  relief;  if 
there  be  diarrhoea,  it  will  most  likely  be  checked  by  enemata 
of  starch  with  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  or  the  com- 
pound aromatic  chalk  powder  with  krameria,  or  cactechu,  and 
paregoric,  will  be  useful.  If  there  be  night-sweats,  the  mineral 
acids  may  be  given  with  the  bark.  We  have  found  the  oxide 
of  zinc  most  eflScacious  in  checking  these  perspirations  ;  one  or 
two  grains  at  night  in  powder  may  be  given  to  a  child  of  four 
or  five  years  of  age.  In  cases  complicated  with  pneumonia, 
the  bark  and  steel  must  be  discontinued ;  and  we  must  trust  to 
small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  to  emetics  of  ipecacuanha, 
or,  if  there  be  much  debility,  to  ammonia,  squills,  and  senega. 
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Where  it  is  known  that  a  child  has  a  phthisical  tendency, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent,  so  far  as  may  be,  its 
development.  For  this  purpose  the  child  should  avoid  a  cold 
and  damp  atmosphere,  and  equally  a  close  and  impure  one. 
If  the  chest  be  long  and  narrow,  exercises  should  be  practiced, 
with  the  view  to  its  expansion,  but  the  child's  strength  must  not 
be  taxed.  Tepid  baths  and  friction  of  the  skin  will  do  good. 
The  clothing  should  be  warm  and  free  from  restraint,  especi* 
ally  as  regards  the  respiratory  movements.  The  diet  should 
be  most  nutritious,  and  with  a  good  allowance  of  the  fatty 
compounds. 


CHAPTER  in. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM. 

I     INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  and  its  serous  covering,  the  pericar- 
dium, are  very  much  more  rare  in  the  early  years  of  life  than 
they  are  after  puberty  ;  the  explanation  of  this  is  due  no  doubt 
partly  to  the  fact  that  rheumatism  is  not  frequent  in  childhood, 
partly  also  because  renal  diseases  are  uncommon  in  early  life, 
and  partly  because  fatty  degeneration  of  blood  vessels  belongs 
especially  to  the  latter  periods  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  sometimes  to  combat  the  distressing  results  produced  by 
congenital  malformations,  which  give  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
cardiac  aflfections.  These  malformations  not  only  produce  very 
great  suffering  in  themselves,  but  they  seem  to  predispose  to 
various  inflammatory  and  other  affections  of  the  heart. 

To  show  how  rarely  diseases  of  the  heart  occur  in  childhood, 
we  may  state  that  from  the  Report  of  the  Registrar  General  for 
1866,  it  appears  that  of  22,190  deaths  of  all  ages  in  Eng- 
land from  diseases  of  the  organs  of  circulation,  only  266  oc- 
curred under  five  years  of  age ;  of  these  latter,  35  only  were 
from  pericarditis,  and  231  are  set  down  as  "  Heart  Disease," 
&c.  From  five  to  ten  years  of  age  there  were  850  deaths  from 
this  cause,  and  of  these  107  were  attributed  to  pericarditis. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these  figures  repre- 
sent at  all  fairly  the  frequency  of  cardiac  disease  in  early  life ; 
on  the  contrary  we  know  that  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  various  congenital  malformations  of  the 
heart,  occur  suflSciently  often  in  childhood  to  make  their  study 
a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance.  In  considering  the 
pathology  of  chorea  we  pointed  out  the  relation  which  it  bears 
to  rheumatism  as  a  cause,  and  we  may  also  here  allude  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  close  relationship  exists  between  chorea  and 
cardiac  disease. 

From  a  large  number  of  cases  cited  by  different  authorities, 
we  find  that  some  affection  of  the  heart  exists  in  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  choreic  cases ;  but  here  a  caution  is  necessary  in  re- 
ference to  this  matter,  for  the  mere  existence  of  a  cardiac 
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murmur  is  by  no  means  suflScient  to  establish  the  diagnosis  of 
heart  disease.  There  are,  as  is  well  known,  many  cardiac 
murmurs  which  are  entirely  independent  of  any  organic  disease, 
and  these  are  perhaps  more  frequently  met  with  in  chorea  than 
in  any  other  affection,  though  still  in  them  they  are  not 
common.  In  such  cases  of  course  the  cure  of  the  chorea  is 
followed  by  a  cessation  of  the  murmur,  and  sometimes  the 
latter  will  cease  even  though  the  former  remains,  if  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  be  greatly  improved  ;  it  almost  always 
happens  that  these  inorganic  murmurs  are  due  simply  to  a 
vitiated  or  impoverished  state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  and  that 
is  just  the  condition  most  favourable  to  chorea.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  murmur  persists  despite  the  improvement  in  the 
patient's  health,  the  suspicion  of  its  organic  character  would 
of  course  be  strengthened. 

Dr.  Andrew,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  Reports,  has  suggested  another  cause  of  these  inor- 
ganic murmurs.  He  says  that  it  may  result  from  an  irregular 
contraction  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  natural  orifice  is  changed 
from  oval  to  round,  and  through  which  therefore  regurgitation 
would  be  possible.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  especially 
in  choreic  cases,  since  in  them,  if  at  all,  we  might  look  for  anch 
irregular  contractions. 

But  after  eliminating  all  these  cases  of  non-organic  cardiac 
murmur  in  chorea,  there  yet  remain  many  cases  in  which 
organic  heart  disease  complicates  chorea,  though  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  antecedent,  and  whether  they  are  in  any  way  re- 
lated, or  are  merely  coincident,  it  is  perhaps  at  present  impos- 
sible to  say.  It  may  further  be  stated  that,  admitting  the 
comparative  rarity  of  heart  disease  in  childhood,  we  must 
neverthelt^s  allow  that  it  is  far  more  common  than  was  for- 
merly supposed,  and  may  perhaps  be  still  more  so,  if  carefully 
souffht  after.  The  disease  most  frequently  met  with  is  no 
doubt  endocarditis ;  next  to  that  comes  pericarditis,  and  lastly 
carditis.  This  latter  is,  however,  so  extremely  rare,  as  scarcely 
to  need  any  consideration  in  a  treatise  of  this  kind.  Indeed 
it  very  rarely  occurs  as  a  distinct  affection,  but  is  generally 
combined  either  with  pericarditis  or  with  endocarditis,  or  both. 
We  will  take  the  other  two  in  the  order  of  their  relative  fre- 
quency. 

II.   ENDOCARDITIS* 

Endocarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  interior  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  occurs  more  frequently  in  children  than  is 
commonly  supposed.     It  is  by  no  means  necessarily  connected 
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with  rheumatism,  although  that  is  by  far  the  most  frequent 
complication  ;  but  it  may  arise  in  the  course  of  scarlatina,  of 
measles,  and  also  of  continued  fever.  It  sometimes  occurs 
idiopathically. 

In  regard  to  the  SymptatM  of  endocarditis,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  disease  may  come  on  so  insidiously 
and  be  accompanied,  at  first  at  all  events,  by  such  slight  dis- 
turbance, that  it  is  very  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Hence  the 
necessity  in  all  cases  of  febrile  disturbance,  however  slight,  of 
a  careful  examination  of  the  chest  with  the  stethoscope.  It 
is  the  one  thing  which  alone  can  determine  the  diagnosis,  and 
without  it  no  really  trustworthy  opinion  can  be  formed. 

The  early  symptoms  of  endocarditis,  whether  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  any  other  disease  or  not«  are,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  inflammation,  which  may  in  this  disease  be 
either  exceedingly  mild  or  very  severe,  increased  frequency  of 
pulse  with  occasional  palpitation,  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
action,  increased  impulse  with  throbbing  along  the  carotids, 
and  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  In  some  cases  the  general  distress 
is  very  great,  in  others  it  is  so  slight  that  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  the  case  may  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  will  prob- 
ably not  be  recognized  till  some  time  after,  when  a  loud  cardiac 
murmur  reveals  what  has  taken  place. 

If  we  apply  the  hand  to  the  chest  in  simple  endocarditis,  or 
in  carditis,  the  action  of  the  heart  will  appear  to  be  very  vio- 
lent; sometimes  a  vibratory  thrill  will  be  felt.  Percussion 
often  discovers  an  augmented  extent  of  dullness  in  the  prsecor- 
dial  region ;  this  dullness  may  be  distinguished  from  that  caused 
by  pericardial  eflfusion,  by  the  beat  of  the  heart  appearing 
superficial  instead  of  remote  and  distinct.  If  we  listen  to  the 
heart's  action  we  shall  detect  a  bellows-murmur,  the  most  con- 
stant and  characteristic  of  the  phenomena  of  endocarditis.  If 
the  murmur  be  systolic,  most  distinct  at  the  base  and  along  the 
course  of  the  aorta,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  pulse,  it  is 
significant  of  aortic  obstntction ;  if  systolic,  most  distinct  at 
the  apex,  and  with  an  irregular  pulse,  it  is  due  to  mitral  regur- 
gitant disease.  A  diastolic  murmur,  most  distinct  from  the 
centre  of  the  sternum  (on  a  level  with  the  third  intercostal 
space)  upwards  towards  the  base,  with  a  jerking  pulse,  is  indi- 
cative of  aortic  regurgitation  ;  while  a  diastolic  murmur,  most 
distinct  from  the  fourth  left  intercostal  space  downwards 
towards  the  apex,  with  an  irregular  small  pulse,  is  the  result 
of  mitral  obstruction. 

The  Terminations  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart,  or  of  the  heart's  substance,  are  permanent 
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valvular  disease,  followed  by  implication  of  the  heart's  sub- 
stance with  dilatation  of  the  cavities,  and  all  their  combined 
consequences — as  general  anasarca,  &c.  Death  rarely  occurs 
from  the  acute  disease ;  and  the  prognosis  in  valvular  disease 
is  less  unfavourable  in  children  than  in  adults. 

When,  as  the  result  of  the  inflammation,  fibrinous  concre- 
tions take  place  upon  the  valves,  portions  of  these  sometimes 
get  detached  and  for  a  while  float  in  the  circulating  fluid,  until 
perchance  they  are  arrested  in  some  arterial  branch,  which  is 
immediately  plugged  up.  The  consequences  of  this  will  vary 
according  to  the  part  supplied  by  the  occluded  vessel. 

The  Treatment  of  endocarditis  resolves  itself  for  the  most 
part  into  the  treatment  of  the  afiection  of  which  it  forms  one 
of  the  complications — rheumatism,  scarlatina,  measles,  con- 
tinued fever.  The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  chapters 
in  which  those  diseases  are  considered.  There  are,  however, 
some  remedies  of  special  value  in  the  cardiac  complications ; 
and  foremost  amongst  them  are  the  so-called  counter-irritants, 
from  which  we  have  certainly  derived  benefit.  A  blister  is  in 
our  opinion  of  most  value,  if  the  child  be  not  too  young,  he 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  less  than  five  years  old,  and  even 
then  it  requires  watching  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  slough. 
There  is  this  further  drawback  to  the  use  of  blisters — viz.,  that 
the  part  is  thereby  made  so  sore  that  we  cannot  use  the  stetho- 
scope till  it  has  healed. 

Warm,  soothing  fomentations  of  poppy,  or  laudanum  and 
linseed  poultices,  are  of  great  service,  and  afibrd  much  relief. 
Opiates  internally  are  also  useful,  and  aconite  possesses  an  un- 
doubted power  of  lowering  the  pulse  and  regulating  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  therefore  of  great  value  in  these  cases.  The 
dose  is  half  a  drop  to  a  child  three  years  of  age ;  the  same, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  may  be  said  of  hydrocyanic  acid, 
which  is  taken  in  rather  smaller  doses.  Rest,  and  light  but 
really  nutritious  diet,  will  aid  us  much  in  these  cases  ;  stimu- 
lants are  occasionally  required  in  rather  liberal  allowance. 

III.    PERICARDITIS. 

Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the  external  serous  mem- 
brane covering  the  heart,  may  arise  from  cold,  from  mechani- 
cal injury,  from  a  contaminated  state  of  the  blood  produced 
either  by  renal  disease,  by  the  poison  of  scarlatina  or  measles, 
but  more  particularly  by  that  of  rheumatic  fever.  With  regard 
to  the  latter  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  children  the  heart 
is  liable  to  be  afiected  even  when  the  rheumatic  symptoms  are 
very  mild :  consequently  every  case  in  which  we  have  reason 
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to  suspect  the  existence  of  rheumatism  must  be  most  carefully 
watched,  especially  as  regards  the  state  of  the  heart :  we  ought 
to  examine  this  organ  stethoscopically  every  day  at  least,  since 
even  in  the  very  mildest  cases  mischief  may  be  going  on  there 
when  least  expected. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  cases  of  rheumatism  that  all  this  care  is 
needed,  for  in  a  few  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  in  some  of  measles, 
and  in  more  of  continued  fever,  cardiac  complications  are  apt  to 
arise.  More  often  still,  in  regard  at  least  to  pericarditis,  in- 
flammation is  liable  to  run  from  the  pleura  to  the  cardiac  ser- 
ous membrane  ;  we  ought  therefore  to  be  especially  on  our 
guard  when  the  pleurisy  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and 
our  suspicions  should  be  aroused  if  the  child  becomes  more 
than  usually  restless,  fidgety,  and  distressed.  These  cases  are 
probably  not  associated  with  any  special  blood  poisoning. 

The  Symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  the  same  at  all  ages,  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  child's  diflSculty  in  referring  to  the 
seat  of  pain,  &c.  The  most  constant  and  prominent  symptoms 
perhaps  are,  inflammatory  fever ;  pain  referred  more  or  less 
distincly  to  the  region  of  the  heart,  often  darting  through  to 
the  left  scapula,  or  upwards  to  the  left  clavicle  and  shoulder, 
and  down  the  arm ;  violent  palpitation,  the  motions  of  the 
heart  being  tumultuous,  and  perceptible  even  at  a  distance 
from  the  patient;  irregularity  of  the  pulse;  hurried  respira- 
tion ;  incapacity  for  lying  on  the  left  side,  strong  pulsation 
of  the  carotids;  anxiety  of  countenance,  great  irritability 
and    restlessness ;  piercing    and    distressing    cries ;  and   fre- 

Suently  noises  in  the  ears,  giddiness,  and  epistaxis.  As  the 
isease  advances,  there  is  extreme  debility,  cough,  suffocative 
paroxysms,  occasionally  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  oedema  of 
the  face  and  extremities.  These  symptoms  are  not  only  often 
masked  in  young  children  by  many  circumstances,  but  even  in 
the  adult  they  vary  a  good  deal  in  different  cases.  Thus,  as 
Dr.  Hope  has  remarked,  if  the  effusion  which  results  from  the 
inflammation  consists  almost  entirely  of  coagulable  lymph,  or 
if  the  serum  thrown  out  ha«  been  rapidly  absorbed  and  adhe- 
sions early  effected,  the  circulation  will  be  less  interfered  with, 
and  less  suffering  will  result  than  in  those  more  formidable 
cases  where  there  is  a  copious  fluid  effusion  painfully  disten- 
ding the  inflamed  membrane,  pressing  upon  the  heart,  and  em- 
barrassing its  movements.  The  symptoms  will  of  course  be 
more  urgent  if  with  the  pericarditis  there  be  also  endocarditis 
or  carditis. 

Though  the  above  mentioned  symptoms  would  undoubtedly 
be  strongly  suggestive  of  pericarditis,  we  cannot  arrive  at  a 
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positive  opinion,  except  by  auscultation.  We  shall  then  find — 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  disease — increased  intensity  of  the 
natural  sounds ;  and  if  endoca;rditis  coexists,  as  it  so  frequently 
does,  a  loud  systolic  beHaws-murmur  will  also  be  heard.  Very 
early,  too,  a  distinct  aUemate  rubbing^  or  a  to-and-fro  sounds 
as  Dr.  Wilson  terms  it,  will  be  audible.  The  bellows-sound 
indicates  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  texture  as  well  as  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  valves,  from  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane 
of  the  heart — the  endocardium.  The  to-and-fro  sound  is  indic- 
ative of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  :  it  generally  ceases  in 
a  few  days  when  this  membrane  becomes  adherent  to  the  heart, 
as  it  always  does  if  the  patient  survives.  When  copious  efi'u- 
sion  takes  place,  we  have  dullness  on  percussion  over  a  larger 
surface  than  in  health ;  and  as  long  as  the  fluid  remains  unab- 
sorbed,  a  state  of  hydro-pericardium  exists,  which  may  prove 
fatal.  The  heart  sounds  in  cases  of  efiusion  are  generally  very 
weak,  and  the  impulse  is  also  diminished. 

There  is  often  very  great  difficulty  experienced  in  distin- 
guishing between  an  endo-  and  an  exo-cardial  murmur,  but 
where  both  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  involved  and  lymph 
is  formed  upon  each  of  them,  the  friction  or  rubbins  sound  is 
so  loud  and  distinct  it  can  be  hardly  be  mistaken.  Moreover, 
in  such  cases  it  can  frequently  be  felt,  as  well  as  heard,  by  a 
kind  of  frSmissemenL 

If  we  classify  the  physical  signs  of  pericarditis,  they  will  be 
as  follows : — 

1.  Sensations  of  friction  communicated  to  the  hand.  2. 
Friction  sounds,  the  '^attrition  murmurs"  of  Hope.  8.  Ex- 
tension of  dullness  over  the  cardiac  region  resulting  from 
liquid  efi^usion.  4.  Friction  signs,  attended  with— or  preceded 
by — valvular  murmurs.  5.  Signs  of  eccentric  pressure  analo- 
gous to  those  of  empyema.  6.  Signs  of  excitement  of  the 
heart.     7.  Signs  of  weakness  or  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Prognosis. — ^Pericarditis— -especially  the  rheumatic  variety — 
is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  for  its  immediate  danger,  though 
now  and  then  it  proves  fatal,  as  for  the  traces  of  permanent 
injury  which  it  leaves  behind.  The  endocarditis  which  so  fre- 
quently accompanies  it  produces  especial  mischief  in  the  valves 
of  the  heart.  The  danger  is  great,  however,  when  the  morbid 
action  is  acute  and  general ;  or  when  it  is  set  up  in  weak, 
scrofulous  children ;  or  when  it  supervenes  upon  a  severe  attack 
of  scarlatina  or  measles. 

Treatment. — In  no  disease  was  the  lancet  used  with  a  more 
unsparing  hand  in  days  gone  by,  than  in  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium.     More  extended  experience  has  shown  us,  how 
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ever,  that  this  heroic  and  sure  method — as  it  was  deemed — of 
extinguishing  the  morbid  action,  is  not  only  uncertain  but  often 
highly  dangerous.  Formerly  too,  we  were  taught  the  great 
importance  of  rapidly  getting  the  system  under  the  influence  of 
mercury,  after  bleeding.  But  when  we  look  to  the  authorities 
of  the  present  day,  what  do  we  learn  ?  The  question  is  well 
answered  by  Dr.  Markham,  who  says,  "  We  find  one  of  the 
most  observant  and  practical  physicians  amongst  us  admitting 
that  the  firm  faith  which  he  himself  once  reposed  in  the  efiicacy 
of  this  remedy  has  been  undermined  by  the  truth-telling  efiects 
of  further  experience.**  The  remarks  which  we  have  already 
made  on  the  use  of  mercury  in  various  inflammatory  diseases 
quite  confirm  this  opinion. 

The  treatment  which  we  adopt  is  that  practiced  by  many  for 
the  relief  of  acute  rheumatism : — the  two  principal  remedies 
being  opium,  and  the  hot  bath.  From  these  agents  we  believe 
that  we  have  seen  the  greatest  benefit ;  and  certainly  in  no 
instance  have  the  remedies  in  question  been  prejudicial.  They 
give  great  relief  to  the  patient's  sufierings,  without  inducing 
aebility ;  and  they  in  no  way  complicate  the  symptoms.  The 
quantity  of  opium  which  will  be  needed  for  infants  and  young 
children  will  vary  with  the  severity  of  the  pain  and  the  amount 
of  restlessness ;  but  in  all  instances  very  small  doses  must  be 
given  at  first,  the  quantity  being  increased  as  the  medicine 
seems  to  be  well  borne.  Sometimes  one  hot  bath  suffices ;  in 
other  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  it  daily,  for  three  or  four 
times.     Alkaline  drinks — F.  240 — will  also  do  good. 

In  most  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  administer  a  few 
doses  of  some  purgative  ;  the  neutral  salts — F.  222,  &c. — will 
generally  agree  well.  At  first  the  nourishment  should  be  light, 
consisting  of  gruel,  arrowroot,  and  mutton  broth.  Directly 
the  strength  begins  to  fail,  however,  the  diet  must  .be  made 
more  strengthening ;  and  milk,  strong  beef-tea,  and  wine  should 
be  allowed.  Dr.  Stokes — speaking  of  this  disease  in  adults — 
states  that  he  is  convinced  patients  are  often  lost  for  want  of 
stimulation  at  the  proper  time ;  and  he  directs  us  to  give  sup- 
port directly  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  or  intermittent,  or  the 
jugular  veins  become  turgid,  or  pallor  and  coldness  of  the  sur- 
face set  in,  or  a  tendency  to  faint  upon  exertion  is  manifested. 
^^  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  there  is  no 
local  inflammation  whatever,  the  mere  existence  of  which  should 
prevent  the  use  of  wine,  if  circumstances  require  it.  In  two 
cases  especially — namely,  cerebritis,  and  pericarditis — we  find 
the  greatest  timidity  in  practice  with  respect  to  the  use  of  wine. 
Yet  even  in  the  first  case  it  may  be  required ;  and  in  the  second 
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its  employment  is  imperative,  when  as  too  often  happens,  ex- 
cessive depletion  has  been  resorted  to."     (Stokes.) 

When  the  effusion  into  the  pericardium  is  abundant,  a  blister 
may  be  applied  over  theprsecordia;  or  a  succession  of  blisters 
may  be  necessary.  The  iodide  of  potassium — F.  88 — has  been 
advantageously  administered  to  promote  absorption.  It  has 
been  proposed — as  a  forlorn  hope — in  obstinate  hydro-pericar- 
dium, to  remove  the  fluid  by  paracentesis.  M.  Aran,  physician 
to  the  Hdpital  St.  Antoine,  Paris,  relates  a  case  of  pericarditis 
with  copious  effusion,  in  a  young  man  aged  twenty-three,  which 
he  treated  by  an  injection  of  iodine.  The  pericardium  was 
punctured  from  below  upwards  with  a  capillary  trocar  in  the 
fifth  intercostal  space,  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the  dullness 
on  percussion  was  well  marked ;  about  twenty-eight  ounces  of 
a  transparent  reddish  serum,  were  removed.  A  mixture,  formed 
of  four  drachms  of  tincture  of  iodine,  fifteen  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  was  then  injected 
without  causing  any  pain ;  a  drachm  or  two  was  allowed  to 
escape  before  closing  the  wound.  The  fluid  having  reaccumu- 
lated,  the  operation  was  performed  a  second  time  with  a 
stronger  injection,  formed  of  equal  parts  (fl.  oz.  1^)  of  tincture 
of  iodine  and  water,  with  one  drachm  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  treatment  was  successful. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 
I.    INTRODUCTORY   REMARKS. 

We  have  already  seen  in  our  remarks  on  the  physiology  of 
early  life  how  striKingly  peculiar  are  the  digestive  organs  of 
infants  and  children,  and  in  the  following  pages  we  shall  have 
ample  evidence  of  the  influence  of  these  peculiarities  in  in- 
ducing disease  and  death.  Indeed,  no  better  evidence  can  be 
afforded  than  the  fact  that  of  the  21,084  persons  of  all  ages 
who  died  in  the  year  1866  from  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs,  no  less  than  4494  occurred  under  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  of  these,  2339  were  under  one  year.  Referring  to  the 
causes  of  this  high  mortality,  we  find  that  of  the  4494  which 
occurred  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  2249  were  due  to  gastritis, 
enteritis,  and  peritonitis;  and  591  to  jaundice;  all  which  seems 
to  show  that  delicacy  of  organization  and  functional  activity 
are  the  two  prime  factors  in  the  production  of  a  high  death 
rate. 

In  studying  the  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  it  will  be 
convenient,  we  think,  if  we  take  them  somewhat  in  their  ana- 
tomical order ;  accordingly  we  will  consider  first  the 

DISEASES   OF   THE    MOUTH   AND   FAUCES. 

1.  The  Thrush. — This  affection  of  the  mouth,  though  very 
common  in  young  infants,  is  important  only  as  evidence  of 
impaired  nutrition  and  of  a  low  condition  of  the  vital  powers. 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  infants  who  are  artificially  fed,  or 
who  are  suckled  by  an  unhealthy  nurse. 

Symptoms* — A  child  who  is  suffering  from  thrush  is  generally 
fretful  and  peevish,  sometimes  refusing  his  food  apparently 
from  the  pain  experienced  in  sucking ;  the  bowels  are  often 
deranged  and  frequently  relaxed.  If  we  examine  the  mouth 
in  such  a  case,  we  shall  find  the  mucous  membrane  beset  with 
numberless  small  white  spots,  looking  like  specks  of  curd, 
which  are  most  abundant  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cheek,  on  the  tongue,  and  in  less  quantity  on  the 
gums :  these  specks  fall  off,  but  are  quickly  reproduced.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  generally  inflamed  and  angry-looking,  dry, 
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red,  and  hot:  in  severe  cases  the  white  spots  coalesce,  forming 
larger  patches,  so  that  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  entirely 
covered,  and  the  eruption  may  even  extend  down  the  throat. 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
attended  by  fever  and  general  depression,  and  it  may  even 
assume  a  malignant  form  in  which  there  is  a  state  of  fsetor,  the 
glands  swell  up,  the  secretions  are  offensive,  the  bowels  much 
relaxed,  and  death  from  exhaustion  may  result. 

The  nature  of  this  affection  was  unknown,  until  Professor 
Berg,  of  Stockholm,  discovered,  in  1842,  certain  microscopical 
parasitic  plants — the  Leptothrix  buccalis^  and  the  Oidium  albi- 
cans— ^in  the  deposited  specks ;  and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  these  parasitic  growths  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the 
disease,  just  as  an  analogous  cryptogam  gives  rise  to  tinea 
favosa.  The  circumstances  favourable  to  the  development  of 
this  cryptogamic  vegetation  are— debility,  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  slight  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  and  fauces  with  acid  secretions.  The 
thrush  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  infancy,  since  it  not 
unfrequently  becomes  developed  in  adult  age  in  the  course  of 
a  prostrating  disease;  it  is  then  often  regarded  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  death. 

Treatment. — Removal  of  the  cause,  attention  to  the  digestive 
organs,  and  subsequently  the  employment  of  alteratives  and 
tonics  will  be  necessary.  In  mild  cases,  careful  attention  to 
the  diet — for  improper  feeding  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  the  disease — is  often  alone  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure. 
Cleanliness  both  local  and  general,  a  healthy  atmosphere,  and 
proper  hygienic  management,  are  absolutely  essential.  As 
regards  local  treatment,,  we  usually  order  the  infant's  mouth 
to  be  gently  sponged  with  cold  water  after  each  meal;  and 
direct  that  a  solution  of  borax — 30  grs.  to  water  1  fl.  oz. — be 
freely  applied  twice  a  day  with  a  sponge  or  camel's-hair  pencil. 
The  mel  boracis,  which  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  nurses,  is 
thought  by  some  authorities  rather  to  favour  the  production  of 
the  confervse,  since  like  all  matters  containing  sugar  it  soon 
undergoes  fermentation.  Speaking  from  our  own  experience, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  ever  seen  any  evidence  of  this,  on 
the  contrary  we  have  frequently  observed  sreat  benefit  from  it, 
though  we  prefer  a  simple  solution  of  the  oorax  as  being  more 
easy  of  application.  According  to  Sir  W.  Jenner,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda — 60  grs.  to  water  1  fl. 
oz. — suffices  to  remove  the  disease  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  in  twenty-four  hours:  the  secretions  of  the  mouth 
being  acid,  the  salt  is  decomposed,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  set 
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free,  which  at  once  destroys  the  fungous  growth.  Gnersent 
uses  a  solution  of  chloride  of  soda  which  he  strongly  recom- 
mends, while  others  employ  chlorate  of  potash,  or  soda,  alum, 
acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  proportion  of  two 
grains  to  the  ounce ;  the  latter  more  especially  in  cases  of  a 
severe  malignant  or  gangrenous  character.  If  there  be  any 
foetor,  a  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  potash  will  be  most 
useful  as  a  local  application. 

A  mild  alterative,  in  the  shape  of  two  or  three  grains  of  grey 
powder,  and  a  mixture  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  with  a  little 
ipecacuanha,  will  be  very  beneficial.  Should  the  disease  assume 
a  severe  form,  or  the  patient  be  much  exhausted,  tonics,  and 
especially  quinine  and  mineral  acid,  should  be  given. 

2.  Stomatitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. — This 
affection  is  very  common  in  young  children ;  it  may  occur  in 
two  forms,  which  are  in  reality  only  different  degrees  of  the 
same  thing.  In  the  one,  the  disease  is  a  simple  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  rather  of  the  follicles  of  the  mouth, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  ulceration :  in  the 
other  this  stage  of  the  malady  speedily  gives  place  to  a  gan- 
grenous condition. 

Follicular  or  ulcerative  stomatitis — the  aphthous  stomatitis 
of  some  authors — is  the  milder  form  of  the  disease :  it  may  be 
idiopathic,  or  it  may  occur  as  a  sequela  of  some  of  the  eruptive 
fevers — as  measles,  &c.  Children  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  habit 
seem  peculiarly  liable  to  this  affection.  The  attention  is  first 
directed  to  the  child's  mouth  by  observing  that  a  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  sucking,  that  there  is  a  more  free  secretion  of 
saliva  than  usual,  and  that  the  submaxillary  glands  are  swollen 
and  tender.  The  patient  is  also  restless  and  feverish,  has  but 
little  appetite,  and  is  evidently  in  pain  during  deglutition :  there 
is  also  frequently  diarrhoea,  with  very  offensive  evacuations. 
On  examination,  numerous  small  white  specks  are  found  about 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  and  on  the  fauces ;  these 
soon  form  ulcerations,  and  are  covered  with  a  dirty-white  or 
yellowish  slough.  The  ulcerations  sometimes  remain  separate, 
and  sometimes  coalesce  and  form  a  sore  of  considerable  extent : 
in  either  case,  as  they  heal,  fresh  places  appear,  and  so  the 
morbid  action  continues  for  some  weeks.  When  follicular  sto- 
matitis occurs  as  a  concomitant  or  sequela  of  measles,  it  may 
become  associated  with  diphtheria,  producing  an  alarming 
malady. 

When  ulcerative  stomatitis  attacks  the  gums,  the  ulceration 
sometimes  progresses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  these  parts 
and  denude  the  teeth.     In  all  cases  it  produces  great  heat  of  * 
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the  mouth,  an  increased  flow  of  saliva,  offensive  breath,  swelling 
of  the  upper  lip,  and  enlargement  with  tendemesss  of  the  sub- 
maxillary glands.  On  looking  into  the  mouth  we  shall  see  that 
the  sums  are  swollen,  red  or  violet  coloured,  that  they  readily 
bleed  when  touched,  and  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  pulpy 
greyish  matter.  If  the  disease  be  allowed  to  creep  on  un- 
checked, the  gums  will  be  destroyed  by  the  ulceration,  and  the 
teeth  become  exposed  and  loosened,  sometimes  they  even  fall 
out ;  the  morbid  action  also  spreads  to  the  inside  of  the  cheeks, 
which  become  covered  with  irregular  sloughing  ulcerations,  the 
breath  is  very  offensive,  and  the  tongue  assumes  a  swollen  and 
sodden  appearance. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  is  not  uncommon  ;  it  occurs  for  the  most 
part  in  weakly  children  who  have  been  badly  nourished  and  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  damp.  The  amount  of  constitutional  dis- 
turbance varies  greatly;  there  is  very  seldom  much  fever, 
except  where  the  ulcerative  process  is  extensive,  but  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  diarrhoea,  the  evacuations  being  very  offen- 
sive, and  the  abdomen  much  distended  with  flatulence.  More- 
over, from  the  inability  of  the  child  to  swallow,  owing  partly 
to  the  state  of  the  mouth,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  disease 
having  extended  down  the  oesophagus,  he  soon  becomes  very 
weak,  exhausted,  and  emaciated,  and  death  may  ensue. 

So  constantly  does  this  disease  result  merely  from  improper 
feeding,  that  it  sometimes  suffices  to  take  the  child  away  from 
its  nurse,  and  place  it  under  good  hygienic  conditions,  to  effect 
a  speedy  cure.  Every  now  and  then,  however,  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  other  exhaustive  diseases,  and  seems  to  be  a  direct 
result  of  the  loss  of  power.  In  other  cases  it  appears  to  be 
due  to  contagion :  at  any  rate  it  occurs  in  a  good  many  cases 
where  children  are  congregated  together,  as  in  foundling  hos- 
pitals and  the  like. 

Now  and  then  it  happens,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  that 
a  redness  and  excoriation  occurs  in  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and 
hence  some  have  thought  that  the  disease  extends  down  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  so  through  to  the  anal  orifice.  This  idea, 
however,  is  purely  speculative,  and  rests  upon  no  positive  evi- 
dence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  is  opposed  to  this  view, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  excoriation  in  question  is 
due  merely  to  the  irritative  influence  of  the  disordered  excre- 
tions. 

The  Treatment  of  this  disease  is  not  difficult,  inasmuch  as  we 
possess  in  the  chlorate  of  potash  a  remedy  which  may  almost 
be  deemed  a  specific.  Two  or  three  grains  of  this  salt  may  be 
given  every  four  or  six  hours  to  an  infant  one  year  old,  in  a 
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little  sugar  and  water.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
mouth,  to  keep  it  as  clean  as  possible,  otherwise  the  ulceration 
is  apt  to  become  very  unhealthy ;  mucilaginous  washes  are  good 
for  this  purpose.  Of  course  one  of  the  first  things  to  attend 
to  is  the  diet,  and  if  the  breast-milk  does  not  suit,  other  food 
must  be  chosen.  If  acidity  exists,  which  it  often  does,  a  little 
magnesia  will  be  of  service,  especially  if  it  be  given  so  as  to 
clear  out  the  alimentary  canal  of  all  offending  material.  As  a 
local  application,  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  two,  three,  or 
four  grains  to  the  ounce,  applied  carefully  with  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  has  often  proved  of  great  service  in  our  hands.  If  any 
thrush  exists  also,  the  borax  solution  may  be  used  with  advant- 
age. .In  cases  where  the  ulcerative  process  is  sluggish  and 
unhealthy  looking,  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  two 
grains  to  the  ounce,  will  be  very  beneficial.  Either  of  these 
applications  are  useful  to  the  excoriations  about  the  anus. 

When  the  ulcerations  have  healed,  bark  or  quinine  should  be 
administered,  according  to  Formulae  260,  265,  277,  &c.  Tonics 
will  also  be  necessary  in  all  cases  where  the  strength  is  much 
exhausted ;  quinine  is  probably  the  best,  but  iron  will  be  neces- 
sary if  there  be  anaemia.  Good  diet  with  some  wine,  should 
be  given  in  these  cases ;  broth  or  beef-tea  may  be  required,  or 
milk  and  lime  water  if  there  be  any  acidity. 

3.  Gangrenous  Stomatitis,  or  Cancrum  Oris,  is  a  much 
more  formidable  affection,  and  fortunately  it  is  also  very  much 
more  rare.  It  occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  years,  who  are  either  of  a  lymphatic  temperament  and 
therefore  constitutionally  weak,  flabby,  and  of  low  vital  power 
naturally;  or  who  have  been  prostrated  by  some  previous 
disease :  hence  it  is,  perhaps,  most  common  after  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  and  small-pox.  It  has  been  erroneously  thought  to 
arise  from  the  action  of  mercury :  but  even  where  this  medi- 
cine has  been  given,  the  symptoms  in  all  probability  are  not 
attributable  to  it.  Very  often  it  begins  as  simple  stomatitis, 
but  usually  with  a  greater  amount  of  general  depression. 

SymptoTM. — The  disease  commences  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cheek,  without  pain,  but  with  foetor  of  the  breath,  and 
an  abundant  secretion  of  offensive  saliva,  the  salivary  glands 
are  a  good  deal  swollen,  the  gums  spongy  and  dark  in  colour, 
and  many  of  the  teeth  are  loose.  The  affected  part  soon  be- 
comes hard,  red,  shining,  and  tense;  and  if  the  mouth  be 
examined,  a  deep,  unhealthy,  excavated  ulcer  will  be  found, 
corresponding  in  situation  with  the  external  induration.  This 
ulcer,  with  its  jagged  edges,  quickly  forms  a  perfect  specimen 
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of  phagedsenio  ulceration :  it  gives  rise  to  a  most  horribly  offen- 
sive (li*'ty-coloured  discharge :  the  gums  sometimes  become  so 
involved  that  necrosis  of  the  jaw  may  ensue.  Occasionally  the 
whole  cheek  becomes  black  and  gangrenous,  so  that  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  is  exposed,  and  a  frightful  spectacle  is  presented, 
which  with  the  horrible  stench  is  most  distressing.  The  consti- 
tutional disturbance  is  of  course  very  great,  the  skin  is  hot  and 
dry,  the  pulse  grows  more  feeble  as  the  disease  advances,  until 
death  relieves  the  sufferer;  for  unfortunately  but  few  cases 
recover.  There  is,  however,  very  slight  pain ;  and  the  appetite 
often  remains  comparatively  good,  even  although  deglutition  is 
very  difficult. 

Between  the  cases  of  ordinary  simple  follicular  stomatitis, 
either  with  or  without  ulceration,  and  the  terrible  cases  of  gan- 
grenous inflammation  which  we  are  now  considering,  there  are 
many  degrees.  The  chief  difference  being  in  the  amount  of 
gangrene  or  sloush,  and  the  degree  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance; there  may  be  only  a  few  small  isolated  patches  of  gan- 
grene upon  the  cheeks,  or  on  the  sums,  with  comparatively 
slieht  febrile  distui  banco  and  depression ;  or  the  entire  cheoK 
and  gum  may  have  been  destroyed,  and  a  state  of  hectic  fever 
with  typhoid  depression  exist. 

Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  successfully  treating  this 
disease  lies  in  the  free  and  early  application  of  some  powerful 
caustic  to  the  sloughing  ulcer :  an  operation  which  can  hardly 
be  performed  without  the  aid  of  chloroform.  Of  all  the  caustics 
which  can  be  employed  the  strong  hydrochloric  acid  seems  to 
be  the  best ;  it  should  be  carefully  but  freely  used,  and  it  may 
be  reapplied  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  if  the  ulceration  be 
not  checked.  Subsequently,  the  mouth  must  be  syringed  fre- 
quently with  warm  salt  water,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  the 
liquor  sod»  chlorinatse — fl.  oss.  1  to  water  fl.  oz.  12,  or  with  a 

Sargle  of  hydrochloric  acid,  made  of  three  fluid  drachms  of  the 
ilute  acid  mixed  with  eight  fluid  ounces  of  water.  During  the 
whole  progress  of  the  disease,  the  chlorate  of  potash  in  large 
doses,  with  quinine  or  the  tincture  of  bark — F.  265— should  be 
ffiven ;  not  that  this  potash  salt  is  likely  to  be  as  efficacious  as 
It  is  in  ulcerative  stomatitis,  but  still  there  is  a  reasonable  hope 
of  its  being  useful.  Wine,  with  nourishing  liauid  or  solid  food, 
must  also  be  given ;  and  in  many  cases  the  Mistura  Spiritfis 
Yini  Gallici  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  do  great  good,  especially 
if  it  be  freely  and  perseveringly  exhibited. 

4.  Gynanchb  Tonsillaris. — Cynanche  tonsillaris,  tonsilitis, 
quinsy,  or  inflammatory  sore  throat,  is  seldom  seen  in  children 

under  twelve  years  of  age.    It  manifests  itself  by  smart  fever, 
22 
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redness  and  swelling  of  the  fauces  and  tonsils,  difficult  deglati- 
tion,  together  with — in  severe  cases — ^pain  shooting  from  tlie 
throat  to  the  ear,  along  the  course  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Dyspnoea  is  but  rarely  present.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  inflammation  runs  a  certain  course,  and  terminates  by  reso- 
lution in  a  few  days,  merely  leaving  the  tonsils  enlarged :  when 
violent  and  prolonged,  it  freauently  leads  to  suppuration  in  one 
or  both  tonsils,  which  is  usually  preceded  by  a  rigor,  and  accom- 
panied by  rather  severe  pain,  which  continues  until  the  abscess 
bursts,  or  is  opened  artificially.     . 

The  principal  exciting  CauBc  of  quinsy  is  cold.  The  liability 
to  it  is  increased  by  repetitions  of  the  attacks.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  contagious  or  not ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  is,  though  tms  opinion  differs  from  that  entertained  by 
many  practitioners. 

Treatment. — Rest  in  bed,  light  diet,  an  emetic  at  the  onset 
of  the  attack,  followed  by  cooling  saline  purgatives,  and  hot 
fomentations  or  linseed-meal  poultices  to  the  throat,  are  the 
proper  remedies  for  tonsillitis.  The  steam  of  hot  water  applied 
to  the  fauces  gives  great  relief.  Blistering  the  outside  of  the 
throat,  if  the  case  be  a  severe  one  and  the  child  be  old  enough 
for  such  treatment ;  or  friction  with  stimulating  embrocations 
— as  the  compound  camphor  liniment — or  the  application  of 
iodine  paint,  will  often  be  useful,  especially  if  the  inflammation 
becomes  chronic,  and  seems  leading  to  enlargement  of  the 
tonsils.  Guaiacum  in  full  doses  has  been  recommended  as  a 
specific  in  quinsy,  but  we  have  never  found  it  of  any  service, 
unless  it  produced  purging ;  and  this  is  often  better  induced  by 
other  remedies. 

6.  Hypertrophy  op  the  Tonsils  sometimes  results  from 
previous  inflammation,  but  it  may  come  on  slowly — perhaps 
during  dentition — without  any  such  evident  cause,  and  seems 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  have  a  distinctly  constitutional 
origin,  usually  of  a  strumous  or  scrofulous  character.  In  severe 
cases,  the  enlarged  glands  push  up  the  velum,  and  so  obstruct 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  posterior  nares.  Hence  the 
voice  is  rendered  thick,  there  is  snoring  during  sleep,  deafness 
caused  by  pressure  on  the  Eustachian  tube,  cough,  and  some- 
times dyspnoea.  The  snoring  during  sleep  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  constant,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  noticeable  symp- 
toms, and  as  the  disease  in  question  is  frequently  almost  unat- 
tended by  any  other  symptom,  we  ought  never  to  disregard  it, 
at  least  not  until  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  tonsillar 
hypertrophy  is  not  the  cause  of  it.  The  cough  which  some- 
times exists  is  very  troublesome ;  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms, 
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and  is  frequetft  and  irritating.  If  the  tonsils  are  allowed  to 
remain  they  occasionally  induce  a  flattening  of  the  chest  from 
side  to  side;  probably  because  sufficient  air  cannot  be  taken  in 
with  each  inspiration  to  cause  a  pressure  from  within  the  lungs 
equivalent  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  without ;  hence  deform- 
ity results.  In  very  severe  and  urgent  cases  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  relieve  the  dyspnoea  consequent  upon  the  pressure  by 
tiie  tonsil,  by  the  performiance  of  laryngotomy. 

The  Treatment  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  varies  with  the  de- 

free  of  enlargement.  If  this  be  slight  it  may  be  disregarded, 
f  it  be  chronic  and  is  apparently  constitutional,  cod-liver  oil, 
the  iodide  of  iron,  quinine  and  animal  food,  with  the  applica- 
tion of  iodine,  internally  or  externally,  will  probably  suffice  to 
cure  it.  But  if  the  enlargement  really  causes  pressure  or  ob- 
struction of  surrounding  parts,  and  does  not  yield  to  the 
remedies  suggested,  it  must  be  removed  with  the  knife.  The 
effect  of  this  is  sometimes  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Shaw  de- 
scribed a  case  in  which  the  dyspnoea  had  produced  a  decidedly 
pigeon-shaped  chest,  which  however,  entirely  disappeared  some 
time  after  removal  of  the  tonsils.  Deafness  in  like  manner  is 
frequently  curable  by  removal  of  enlarged  tonsils ;  and  as  the 
operation  is  not  a  dangerous  one,  while  the  results  are  so  very 
satisfactory,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  adoption  in 
every  case^' where  there  is  evidence  of  pressure,  or  wLre  it 
provokes  a  troublesome  irritating  spasmodic  cough. 

6.  Retro-Pharynge^l,  or  (Esophageal  Abscess. — This  is 
the  result  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  situated  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus  and  the  spine  ;  and  to  Dr.  Fleming  is  due  the  credit 
of  first  clearly  describing  it,  and  of  showing  that  it  sometimes 
occurs  during  infantile  life.  It  may  arise  either  idiopathically, 
the  patient  being  generally  in  an  enfeebled  bad  state  of  healto, 
or  it  may  occur,  as  abscesses  often  do  in  other  situations,  as  a 
sequela  of  fever ;  or  as  a  result  of  disease  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  have  a  traumatic  origin,  being  tlie  re- 
sult of  a  blow,  a  stab,  or  from  the  lodgment  of  a  fordgn  body 
in  that  situation. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  symptoms  are  preceded  by 
general  disturbance  and  fever,  varying  in  intensity  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  child.  Indications  of  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  breathing  soon  manifest  themselves  ;  the  latter 
speedily  becoming  so  severe,  particularly  when  the  child  is 
placed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  that  suffocation  may  even 
appear  imminent.  There  is  also  a  fixed  and  retracted  state  of 
head,  with  rigidity  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  a 
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more  or  less  locked  state  of  the  jaws ;  a  remarkable  articulation 
—in  children  old  enough  to  speak — the  words  being  drawled 
out  with  pain  and  difficulty ;  the  painful  deglutition  increases, 
until  solids  are  refused  and  liquids  regurgitated  through  the 
nose ;  frequent  spasmodic  attempts  are  made  to  swallow,  as  if 
there  were  something  in  the  mouth ;  and  on  examining  the 
fauces,  a  firm,  projecting,  round  tumour  is  felt  just  beyond 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  occupying  either  the  median  line,  or 
inclined  to  one  or  other  side.  Sometimes  the  swelling  is  visi- 
ble when  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  and  may  be  seen  pushing 
forwards  the  posterior  wall  of  the  gullet,  and  even  pressing 
upon  the  larynx ;  hence  the  difficulty  both  in  respiration  ana 
deglutition :  the  former  being  sometimes  so  great  that  operative 
interference  is  imperatively  called  for  to  avert  suffocation. 

Diagnosis. — The  symptoms  at  first  sight  are  very  apt  to  be 
attributed  to  some  cerebfal  affection.  Attention  to  the  phe- 
nomena just  described,  the  cessation  or  diminution  of  the  diffi- 
cult breathing  when  the  patient  is  raised  from  a  recumbent  to 
a  sitting  posture,  with  a  careful  examination  of  the  throat,  will 
generally  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  case  is  by  no  means  so  clear,  and 
not  until  death  has  taken  place  has  its  true  nature  been  re- 
vealed. This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the 
symptoms,  for  while  with  one  there  may  be  extreme  dyspnoea, 
with  another  this  may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  the  question  of  deglutition. 

Treatment — Surgical  interference  soon  effects  a  cure.  The 
abscess  should  be  opened  with  a  bistoury,  shielded  to  near  its 
point  by  lint  or  plaster.  A  spontaneous  opening  rarely  occurs, 
though  it  does  sometimes,  and  in  any  case  the  relief  which 
follows  the  evacuation  of  the  matter  is  prompt  and  complete. 
The  rest  of  the  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  the  patient's 
strength.  The  diet  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  should 
be  highly  nutritious  as  well  as  moderately  stimulating. 

When  the  abscess  is  situate  so  low  down  that  a  knife  cannot 
with  safety  be  used,  Dr.  Fleming  recommends  the  employment 
of  a  curved  trocar,  introduced  down  the  throat.  It  need  hardly 
be  added,  that  we  ought  to  be  quite  sure  in  our  diagnosis  before 
resorting^  to  such  interference,  as  the  line  between  safety  and 
danger  is  very  slight  indeed.  ' 

7.  Cynanche  Parotidea. — Cynanche  parotidea — parotitis 
-—or  mumps,  is  a  common  disorder  of  childhood,  after  the  fifth 
or  sixth  year ;  and  consists  of  a  specific,  contagious,  inflamma- 
tory affection  of  one  or  both  parotid  glands.  The  disease  may 
occur  as  a  sporadic  affection,  or  it  may  prevail  as  an  epidemic. 
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It  first  manifests  itself  by  slight  febrile  disturbance,  followed  at 
the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  by  stiffness  of  the  neck  and  lower 
jaw,  with  tumefaction  and  soreness  in  one  or  both  parotid  re- 
gions ;  after  a  while  the  swelling  sometimes  extends  from  below 
and  in  front  of  the  ear,  along  the  neck  to  the  chin,  and  in- 
volves the  sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands  generally,  so 
that  the  entire  throat  and  face  is  greatly  swollen.  The  disease 
usually  reaches  its  height  in  about  four  to  six  days,  and  then 
declines ;  sometimes  disappearing  entirely  in  two  or  three  days 
more.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  runs  a  much  slower  course, 
the  swelling  not  reaching  its  maximum  till  a  week  or  more, 
and  not  terminating  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  is  but  rarely 
that  suppuration  occurs,  unless  there  is  a  very  decided  scrofu- 
lous taint,  or  the  case  has  been  grossly  mismanaged ;  in  one 
such  it  seemed  to  result  from  the  application  of  leeches. 
Occasionally  in  adults  the  testicles  or  mamm»  became  painful 
and  swollen :  but  either  of  these  occurrences  is  very  rare  in 
children. 

The  7^'eatment  consists  generally  in  the  early  adoption  of 
the  so-called  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  the  employment  of 
hot  fomentations  to  the  throat.  Local  depletion  iq)pears  not 
only  to  do  no  good,  but  is  frequently  very  iniurious.  When 
the  pain  is  severe,  which,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fibrous 
tissue  present  in  the  gland,  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  great 
relief  is  obtained  by  adding  opium  to  the  poultices.  If  the 
swelling  continues  for  some  time  and  seems  callous  and  indif- 
ferent, the  moderate  use  of  iodine  externally  will  do  good, 
together  with  the  administration  of  iodide  of  iron  internally. 

ni.    DISBASBS   OF  THE  STOMACH. 

1.  Indigestion. — The  word  Indigestion  is  employed  to 
designate  a  very  common  affection  of  infancy,  the  prominent 
symptom  of  which  is  vomiting.  Indigestion  and  vomiting  may 
result  from  many  causes ;  sometimes  it  arises  from  mere  reple- 
tion, in  which  case  the  overloaded  stomach  takes  the  easiest 
means  of  relieving  itself;  sometimes  from  the  irritation  of  im- 
proper food,  as  when  weaning  is  too  suddenly  practiced ;  or 
the  stomach  may  sympathize  with  disease  elsewhere:  thus, 
vomiting  often  ushers  in  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  cerebral  affec- 
tions, the  eruptive  fevers,  £c. ;  it  is  also  a  very  common  symp- 
tom during  tne  progress  of  dentition.  Again,  vomiting  may 
be  the  result  of  spasm,  such  as  happens  in  hooping-cough,  the 
paroxysms  of  which  are  often  terminated  by  sickness ;  or  it 
may  be  due  to  gastric  or  intestinal  disorder  where  the  stomach 
is  incapable  of  digesting  the  food  put  into  it ;  in  such  a  case 
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the  infant  grows  pale  and  languid,  restless  and  irritable,  he 
neither  cares  for  the  breast  nor  for  any  other  nourishment ; 
he  soon  becomes  ansmic,  and  the  powers  of  the  stomach  are 
coDsequentlj  enfeebled,  a  condition  which  is  indicated  hj  tf 
craving  for  food,  although  vomiting  often  occurs  as  soon  as  it 
is  taken ;  die  breath  is  sour  and  sickly,  and  there  are  acid  and 
offensive  eructations,  with  constipation,  owing  to  diminished 
periBtaltic  action  of  the  intestines.  When  the  indigestion  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time,  the  sickness  is  associated  with 
all  the  evidences  of  impaired  nutrition,  and  is  quickly  followed 
by  general  atrophy,  which,  unless  it  is  relieved,  very  commonly 
ends  in  fatal  exhaustion,  in  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  in  some 
other  secondary  disease. 

The  most  prominent  symptom  of  indigestion  is  vomiting ; 
but  as  this  may  occur  from  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of  which 
have  only  indirect  reference  to  the  stomach,  a  few  words  may 
here  be  said  as  to  the  Diagnosis.  The  vomiting  which  is  to 
usher  in  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers  will  be  accompanied  by 
symptoms  common  to  those  fevers.  In  the  case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  some  important  organ,  the  lungs,  pleura,  &c.,  there  will 
be  much  febrile  and  constitutional  (usturbance.  In  cerebral 
vomiting,  such  as  arises  in  tubercular  meningitis,  the  food  is 
rejected  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed.  There  will  be  fever, 
throbbing  of  the  fontanelles,  irregular  pulse,  retracted  abdo- 
men, possibly  squint,  and  marked  cerebral  disturbance. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vomiting  of  dyspepsia,  the  food  is 
retained  for  a  while  though  causing  much  discomfort,  and  then 
is  ejected  in  a  Curdled  state,  with  some  clear,  sour  liquid ;  the 
abdomen  is  distended,  sometimes  tender ;  the  bowels  are  con- 
fined, the  motions  being  pale,  hard,  lumpy,  and  offensive ;  the 
tongue  is  coated,  white  or  dirty  looking,  with  red  papillae ; 
the  fontanelles  are  usually  depressed,  and  the  pulsation  is  very 
feeble. 

Treatment. — In  simple  dyspepsia,  with  debility  and  loss  of 
appetite,  attempts  must  be  made  to  lessen  the  work  of  the 
stomach  as  well  as  to  impart  tone  to  this  viscus  and  to  the 
system  generally.  One  of  the  first  things  to  attend  to  in  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  the  careful  regulation  of  the  diet.  If  the 
child  be  still  sucking  at  the  breast,  it  may  be  that  the  milk  is 
too  heavy  for  it,  in  which  case  the  breast  should  be  milked  and 
the  milk  be  diluted  with  water,  or  some  asses'  milk  may  be 
tried,  or  a  change  of  nurse.  The  child  should  also  be  fed  at 
regular  intervals,  and  not  more  frequently  than  every  two  or 
three  hours,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  stomach  has 
become  so  irritable  that  only  a  few  teaspoonfuls  can  be  borne, 
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in  which  case  it  may  be.  given  every  half  hour,  till  gradually 
more  is  retained. 

As  medicines,  the  remedies  on  which  we  mostly  rely  are  the 
citrate  of  bismuth  and  pepsin.  Either  may  be  given  in  one 
or  two  grain  doses  for  a  child  from  six  months  to  a  year  old : 
the  liquor  bismuthi  in  five  minim  doses  is  a  good  form ;  as  also 
the  pepsin  wine  in  ten  to  fifteen  minim  doses.  If  the  vomit- 
ing be  severe  and  the  stomach  seems  to  be  very  irritable,  small 
doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  quarter  of  a  drop  in  almond  mix- 
ture, or  in  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian  or  calumba,  will 
be  found  useful,  attention  beine  at  the  same  time  paid  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  n)od  taken.  Lastly,  when  the 
milk  is  returned  curdled,  when  there  is  flatulence,  and  the 
vomiting  gives  pain,  when  there  is  stomach-ache  with  nauseous 
acid  eructations,  we  may  be  sure  that  some  acid  difierent  to 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted :  and  this  may  be  best  neutralized 
by  an  alkali,  potash,  or  magnesia,  or  lime  water,  with  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid,  while  the  tendency  to  its  formation  is  checked 
by  the  use  of  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  in  doses  of  one  or  two 
drops  for  a  child  a  year  old,  with  some  mild  bitter  such  as 
orange  or  gentian. 

The  constipation  which  often  prevails  in  indigestion  will  be 
best  treated  by  daily  frictions  of  the  abdomen  with  a  mixture 
of  equal  proportions  of  soap  liniment,  tincture  of  aloes,  and 
olive  oil ;  or  by  giving  a  teaspoonful  of  the  compound  decoction 
of  aloes  every  morning,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  decoction 
of  taraxacum  with  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  jalap  or  the 
compound  tincture  of  rhubarb ;  or,  lastly,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  pepsin,  which,  by  securing  digestion,  improves  the 
general  nutrition,  and  thus  restores  a  healthier  action  to  the 
whole  alimentary  canal. 

If  the  case  be  one  in  which  the  dyspepsia,  if  not  due  to,  is 
at  least  accompanied  by,  disordered  secretions,  and  especially 
by  a  free  discharge  of  bile  in  the  vomited  matters,  while  the 
motions  are  pale  and  lumpy,  one  dose  of  calomel,  a  quarter  or 
half  a  grain,  will  often  check  the  vomiting,  and  do  infinite  good 
in  improving  the  state  of  the  secretions.  If  the  case  has  be- 
come rather  chronic,  and  the  child  is  a  good  deal  reduced  in 
flesh  and  strength,  stimulants,  especially  brandy,  in  ten  drop 
doses  with  the  food,  will  be  of  great  service :  there  is  no  medi- 
cine so  efficacious  as  this  in  conditions  of  feeble  vital  power  in 
children. 

2.  Gastritis. — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
stomach  is  not  a  frequent  disease  of  children,  but  it  may  never- 
theless occur  even  in  children  at  the  breast,  and  its  symptoms 
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are  Bometimes  very  obscure.  Ordinarily,  complaint  is  made  of 
pain  occurring  in  paroxysms  and  extending  across  the  hypogas- 
trium;  there  is  vomiting — often  incessant  and  excessiye— of 

Seen  and  yellow  fluids,  and  almost  always  immediately  after 
[>d :  constipation  is  of  common  occurrence,  but  occasionally 
there  is  diarrhoea — or  the  one  may  alternate  with  the  other  :  a 
tympanitic  and  swollen  state  of  abdomen,  with  heat  and  great 
tenderness  over  the  epigastrium,  are  pretty  constant  phenomena : 
intense  thirst,  anorexia,  a  loaded  and  white  tongue,  with  hot 
and  dry  skin,  and  a  quick  and  small  pulse,  make  up  pretty 
well  the  remainder  of  the  symptoms.  Gastritis  may  be  induced 
by  improper  food,  and  by  swallowing  acrid,  poisonous  substances. 

In  regard  to  Treatment^  we  should  be  careful  to  allow  only  a 
very  bland  diet,  with  ice  or  cold  water  taken  freely,  giving  fre- 
quent doses  of  the  bicarbonate  or  chlorate  of  potash ;  purga- 
tive enemata  should  be  administered,  and  warm  fomentations 
or  poultices  appliecf  to  the  epigastrium.  Dr.  Gondie  recom- 
mends one-sixtn  to  one-half  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  one  or 
two  hours,  when  the  disease  is  acute ;  a  remedy  which  he  says 
suspends  very  promptlv  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and 
produces  a  favourable  change  in  the  symptoms  generally.  It 
may  be  mixed  with  a  few  grains  of  gum  or  sugar,  and  laid  upon 
the  tongue. 

8.  Softening  of  the  Stomach. — In  studying  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  diseases  of  the  stomach,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
mistake  the  alterations  which  this  organ  sometimes  undergoes 
after  death  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  with  the 
changes  of  structure  due  to  disease  from  natural  causes,  or 
arising  from  the  use  of  deleterious  acents.  John  Hunter  first 
taught  that  the  walls  of  the  stomach  may  be  dissolved  or  di- 
gested by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death :  and  nu- 
merous observers  have  since  verified  the  accuracy  of  this  physio- 
logist's deductions.  It  was  Hunter's  opinion,  deduced  from 
the  observation  of  cases  of  accidental  death,  as  well  as  from 
experiments  on  animals,  that  post-mortem  digestion  of  the 
stomach  was  most  commonly  and  most  extensively  found  in 
persons  who  had  died  a  violent  death ;  though  he  remarks,  that 
^^  there  are  few  dead  bodies  in  which  the  stomach,  at  its  great 
end,  is  not  in  some  degree  digested."  Spallanzani,  on  repeat- 
ing and  varying  Hunter's  experiments  confirmed  the  general 
accuracy  of  his  statements,  while  he  also  showed  that  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  is  requisite  to  develop  this  solvent  power  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  and  it  now  seems  to  be  allowed,  that  the  more 
nearly  we  imitate  the  eastric  temperature  of  warm-blooded 
animals — 96°  Fah.  to  100°  Fah. — ^the  more  rapidly  and  exten- 
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sivelj  will  solution  occur.  At  the  present  time,  our  knowledge 
of  cadaveric  softening  of  the  stomach  seems  to  amount  to 
this  :  it  is  more  frequent  in  infancy  and  early  childhood  than 
in  adult  age ;  it  is  most  frequently  found  in  hot  weather,  or 
when  the  body  has  been  kept  in  a  warm  room ;  the  fundus,  or 
that  part  to  which  the  liquids  in  the  stomach  gravitate  from  the 
position  of  the  body,  is  the  most  commonly  affected ;  the  soft- 
ening or  ulceration  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  frequently  it  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  coats; 
the  excavated  patches  are  of  various  extent,  with  thin,  soft, 
irreeular,  and  sometimes  fringed  edges,  thus  presenting  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  swollen  and  often  abrupt,  hardened 
borders  of  ulcers ;  the  colour  of  the  blood  remaining  in  the 
vessels  of  the  stomach  is  often  darkened  by  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  fluid,  giving  rise  to  iq)pearances  resembling  these  pro- 
duced by  chronic  inflammation ;  the  softened  tissues  have  an 
acid  reaction,  so  that  they  putrify  less  readily  than  other  parts, 
owing  to  the  antiseptic  virtues  of  the  gastric  juice;  and 
lastly,  this  phenomenon  occurs  most  frequently  in  tne  cases  of 
accidental  sudden  death,  where  food  hi^  been  taken  a  short 
time  previously,  although  it  is  very  often  found  when  death  has 
arisen  from  disease  of  the  stomach,  from  phthisis — especially 
in  women, — from  inflammatory  disease  of  the  brain,  from 
typhoid  fever,  or  from  disease  of  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 
The  important  question  which  here  presents  itself  for  con- 
sideration is  this : — Does  softening  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines in  the  young  ever  occur  during  life,  from  the  action  of 
inflammation,  or  as  the  result  of  any  specific  disease  ?  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  this  question  positively,  since  opinions  are 
so  evenly  balanced  on  the  subject.  Rokitansky  admits  two 
kinds  of  softening,  one  cadaveric,  the  other  pathological ;  and 
it  is  to  the  latter  that  he  refers  softening  of  the  stomach  in 
children,  conceiving  that  it  depends  upon  some  specific  disease 
peculiar  to  early  life.  Cruveilhier,  Billard,  and  others,  seem 
to  agree  in  the  main  with  this  opinion :  Bouchut,  West,  and 
Elsasser  do  not  allow  the  existence  of  this  specific  disease,  but  re- 
gard the  softening  so  often  found  in  the  young  as  the  consequence 
of  changes  occurring  after  death.  Although  our  experience  in 
this  matter  is  but  scanty,  we  may  add  that  we  have  never  met 
with  any  instance  which  would  lead  us  to  dissent  from  the  views 
of  these  latter  authorities.  Dr.  West  justly  says — "  The  much 
greater  frequency  of  softening  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  in 
infancy  ana  early  childhood  tnan  in  adult  age,  and  the  greater 
amount  and  wider  extent  of  the  alterations,  nave  received  con-, 
siderable  elucidation  from  the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Elsasser. 
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He  found  that  a  much  more  rapid  action  upon  animal  tissues 
than  that  exerted  by  the  gastric  juice  was  put  forth  by  any 
substance  capable  of  undergoing  the  acetous  fermentation,  com- 
bined with  pepsin.  Such  substances  are  furnished  by  the 
milk  as  well  as  by  the  various  farinaceous  and  saccharine 
matters  on  which  infants  almost  exclusively  subsist.  The 
tendency  of  these  substances  to  undergo  the  acetous  fermentar 
tion  is  checked  by  the  presence  of  healthy  gastric  juice ;  while, 
as  we  know  by  experience,  it  takes  place  very  readily  in  infants 
who  are  dyspeptic,  and  to  a  very  remarkable  degree  in  many 
cases  of  infantile  diarrhoea.  Facts  bear  out  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  opinion  of  M.  Elsasser.  Out  of  one  hundred  and 
four  cases  of  softening  of  the  stomach  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  two  very  eminent  German  physicians,  MM.  Herrich 
and  Popp,  seventy-two  were  met  with  in  the  period  of  infancy 
or  early  childhood.'*  These  views — which  seem  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  truth — will  certainly  not  find  less  favour  with  our 
readers,  because  they  are  corroborative  of  the  opinions  origi- 
nally brought  forward  by  John  Hunter. 

IV.    DISEASES   OF   THE   INTESTINES. 

1.  DiARRHCEA. — Of  all  the  complaints  of  infancy,  relaxation 
of  the  bowels  is  probably  the  most  frequent,  though  it  may  not 
appear  so  when  tested  merely  by  the  death  rate,  for  happily  it 
is  not  a  very  fatal  disease  considering  its  frequency,  provided 
only  that  it  be  carefully  managed  and  is  not  allowed  to  run  on 
unchecked  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  especially  common 
between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  two  years — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  process  of  dentition.  To  account  for  this,  we  have 
only  to  remember  the  rapid  development  of  the  alimentary 
canal  which  takes  place  during  these  months,  the  active  evolu- 
tion of  the  salivary  and  intestinal  glands,  and  the  sympathy 
which  exists  between  the  irritation  in  the  gums  and  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  Causes  and  hence  the  Varieties  of  diarrhoea  occurring 
in  childhood  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
classify  them ;  the  terms  in  frequent  use,  mild,  simple,  non- 
inflammatory, inflammatory,  dysenteric,  and  the  like,  which  are 
intended  to  describe  different  varieties  of  the  affection,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  show  the  difficulty  of  classification.  Probably  the 
simplest,  most  obvious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  truest  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  them  pathologically  is,  into  those 
which  are  and  those  which  are  not  attended  with  inflammation ; 
such  a  division  is  useful,  not  only  clinically,  but  therapeutically 
also. 
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It  is,  however,  more  than  doubtful  whether  any  good  pan 
accrue  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  diarrhoea,  for 
their  name  is  almost  legion,  and,  except  so  far  as  such  causes 
may  affect  the  treatment,  nothing  will  be  gained  by  their  con- 
sideration here ;  allusion  will  therefore  be  made  to  them  under 
the  head  of 

Symptoms. — Disorder  of  the  bowels  varies  in  degree,  extent, 
and  results  in  every  conceivable  way.  Frequently  the  loose- 
ness is  beneficial,  and  ceases  natursJIy  in  a  day  or  two.  But 
very  slight  causes  suffice  to  make  it  pass  the  limit  of  health, 
ana  this  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  unsuitable  food. 
Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  certain  atmospheric  influences  exer- 
cise a  prejudicial  effect,  and  tend  directly  to  increase  the 
diarrhoea  which  is  set  up  by  other  causes :  tnus  a  relaxed  con- 
dition of  the  bowels  which  would  give  us  no  uneasiness  in  the 
winter  months,  may  be  very  troublesome  in  the  summer  or 
autumn. 

Non-inflammatory  diarrhoea  often  comes  on  in  a  healthy 
child  with  an  attack  of  vomiting,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
being  first  expelled ;  afterwards  a  greenish  coloured  mucus  is 
thrown  up.  The  attack  of  sickness  is  quickly  followed  by  re- 
laxation of  the  bowels ;  the  evacuations  at  the  commencement 
consisting  of  healthy  faeces,  then  of  loose,  copious,  bright-yellow 
stools.  If  this  looseness  continues,  the  motions  assume  a  green 
spinach-like  appearance,  similar  to  those  pi'oduced  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury ;  very  frequently  they  contain  numer- 
ous white  specks,  consisting  of  the  casein  of  undigested  milk. 
The  general  symptoms  vary,  commonly  they  are  but  slight ; 
there  may  be  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  and  pain,  flatu- 
lence, pallor  of  the  face,  and  a  feeling  of  depression  or  languor. 
If  a  tooth  is  being  cut,  the  general  feverishness  will  be  increased, 
the  appetite  is  impaired,  and  there  will  be  troublesome  thirst : 
while  if  the  diarrhoea  persists,  it  is  very  likely  at  this  time  to 
lead  to  extreme  exhaustion. 

The  symptoms  usually  cease  spontaneously,  or  they  readily 
do  so  under  the  influence  of  medicine.  The  sickness  stops,  the 
action  of  the  bowels  becomes  less  frequent,  the  faeces  get  less 
watery  and  resume  their  natural  appearance,  and  in  four  or 
five  days  the  patient  is  well. 

Treatment — An  infant  not  weaned  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  breast  for  twelve  hours  or  so,  lAitil  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  ceases ;  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  plain  water  or  of  barley 
water  being  given  freauently  to  quench  the  thirst.  In  an 
older  child,  all  solid  food  is  to  be  forbidden,  and  thin  arrowroot, 
made  with  milk  and  water  substituted,  or  better  still,  some 
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ground  rice  boiled  with  milk  may  be  given.  If  the  attack  be 
due^  to  improper  food,  a  small  dose  of  castor  oil  or  of  rhubarb 
should  be  given,  to  expel  any  irritating  matters  that  may  be 
left  in  the  intestines ;  after  the  action  of  which,  a  few  doses  of 
aromatic  chalk  powder,  or  of  logwood  and  catechu — F.  65,  69 
— will  suffice  to  complete  the  cure. 

In  the  diarrhoea  connected  with  dentition  rather  more  caution 
should  be  used.  If  the  gum  be  a  good  deal  swollen,  tender, 
and  evidently  causing  much  distress,  it  may  be  lanced,  though 
we  cannot  confess  to  having  ever  seen  any  good  results  follow 
from  this  practice.  A  tepid  bath  should  be  used  if  there  be 
much  fever ;  and  a  saline  draught,  containing  an  excess  of 
alkali,  with  a  little  ipecacuanha  and  opium  (Dover's  powder) 
may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  with  great  advantage ; 
one  grain  of  Dover's  powder,  with  the  same  quantity  of  mer- 
cury and  chalk,  given  at  bed  time,  will  often  relieve  restless- 
ness. Care  should  be  taken  to  check  the  looseness  by  some 
astringent,  either  with  or  without  a  sedative — F.  66,  68-^ 
unless  it  ceases  under  the  above  treatment :  at  the  same  time 
we  must  be  on  oui^  guard  not  to  allow  the  little  patient  to  get 
too  much  depressed. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  children  require  nothing  but 
careful  management  in  diet,  clothing,  and  general  hygiene,  and 
it  is  important  whenever  we  can  to  avoid  giving  any  medicines. 
When  symptoms  of  exhustion  are  apparent  we  must  administer 
stimulants  with  an  unsparing  hand,  being  guided  solely  by  the 
effects  produced:  brandy  or  port  wine,  with  arrowroot,  or 
ground  rice  boiled,  will  generally  produce  a  decidedly  good 
result. 

2.  Inflammatobt  Diabbhosa  ob  Dysentebt.  —  Though 
much  more  serious  than  the  preceding,  yet  this  disease  is  in 
many  respects  closely  allied  to  it ;  they  both  often  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  are  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  upon  the 
same  causes  and  amenable  to  the  same  remedies :  moreover  the 
one  often  seems  to  result  from  simple  neglect  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  other.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  two  affections  differ  in  some  important  particulars :  for 
in  fatal  cases  of  the  non-inflammatory  variety  no  morbid  appear- 
ances of  any  note  are  to  be  found  after  death,  whereas  in  dys- 
entery, characteristic  and  Veil-marked  changes  are  generally 
to  be  observed  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  either  arise  idiopathically,  or 
be  developed  out  of  simple  diarrhoea.  It  sets  in  usually  with 
urgent  vomiting,  quickly  followed  by  violent  relaxation  of  the 
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bowels ;  so  that  there  may  be  thirty  or  more  evacuations  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  stools  are  at  first  natural 
in  appearance,  but  soon  become  slimy  and  streaked  with  blood; 
they  are  forcibly  expelled,  and  their  expulsion  is  followed  by 
tenesmus.  At  the  end  of  a  few  hours  tne  mucous  evacuations 
become  more  scanty ;  they  are  perhaps  mixed  with  separate 
small  lumps  of  faeces — scybala — which  pass  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty ;  and  they  either  continue  streaked  with  blood,  or  fre- 
quently a  few  drops  of  blood — perhaps  even  one  or  two  tein- 
spoonfuls — ^follow  their  passage.  These  scanty  evacuations 
produce  distress  rather  than  relief;  the  patient  is  constantly 
tormented  with  tenesmus  and  griping ;  the  stools  become  foetid, 
dark-coloured,  and  mixed  with  snreds  of  lymph ;  and  the  bladder 
sympathizes  with  the  rectum,  giving  rise  either  to  strangury  or 
to  frequent  micturition  with  hign-coloured  scalding  urine.% 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  very  severe.  There  is  more  or 
less  fever ;  the  child  is  drowsy,  but  very  irritable  when  roused; 
he  soon  becomes  weak,  and  loses  flesh  so  rapidly  that  in  twenty- 
four  hours  a  previously  healthy  looking  infant  has  sunken  eyes, 
sharp  features,  and  shrivelled  limbs ;  the  tongue  is  furred,  and 
the  papillae  prominent;  pulse  quick  and  small;  skin  harsh, 
hot,  and  dry  ;  thirst  urgent ;  no  appetite ;  dyspnoea ;  and  great 
prostration. 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  the  symptoms  abate  in 
severity ;  the  sickness  ceases,  the  bowels  act  less  frequently, 
but  the  tenesmus  continues  and  produces  prolapsus  ani,  while 
the  thirst  remains  and  there  is  a  constant  desire  for  cold  water. 
If  the  disease  does  not  nOw  yield  to  treatment,  its  further 
course  will  be  uncertain  and  fluctuating.  Sometimes  the  case 
becomes  chronic  and  terminates  in  death  after  two  or  three 
weeks,  or  bronchitis  may  supervene,  or  signs  of  cerebral  irrita- 
tion are  manifested.  In  quickly  fatal  cases,  the  abdomen 
becomes  tense,  full,  and  tender,  especially  on  pressure;  the 
pulse  gets  weaker ;  the  tongue  is  diy,  red,  glazed,  and  aphth- 
ous; the  evacuations  are  extremely  offensive  and  watery; 
hiccup  comes  on,  with  great  exhaustion  and  emaciation ;  and 
death  soon  follows. 

Oattses. — Improper  and  insufficient  food ;  deficient  clothing ; 
cold,  close,  damp,  ill-ventilated  dwellings ;  and  defective  sewer- 
age, are  fertile  causes  of  dysentery.  Very  frequently  it  is 
associated  with  some  malarial  poison :  and  hence  it  is  fre- 
quently endemic  in  certain  localities.  It  may  also  prevail  as 
an  epiaemic ;  thus  in  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  which  prevailed 
in  Dublin,  an  account  of  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Mayne  in  the 


JhMSn  QmarUrhf  Jmtrmi  ^f  JKwferf  Seigmn^  p.  294;.  tqL  tiL 
184dr  1222  of  ch&  poor  rnhdhitaiBtit  of  (be  Soark  Dnblin  Union 
WoHdumse  were  acnckefll  becweoi  April,  1<^44.  mad  Angvst^ 
1848;  of  wiiiek  nnmber  127  were  BuJe  diikireiL  und^  ten 
jesra  of  agew  aa«i  74  of  dieae  died. 

Pntkolagf^ — Djseaterr  eonaiatB  dueftr  m  infianunaQoa  fol- 
lowed !>▼  nleermdoQ  of  the  miieoss  m^nbraae  of  die  eolon, 
eapeeiall  J  perhapo  of  die  lower  p«rt  of  xhm  gaX  And  die  rectum ; 
hefice  it  has  been  aomdiiies  drfned  wk  colitis  Cases,  howerer, 
are  oeeaaionall  j  seen  in  which  the  morbid  action  does  not  stop 
at  the  ilio-eaecal  TalTe,  b«it  extoida  for  man  j  inches  ap  t&e 
small  intestinea. 

Morbid  AiuMtemmf, — The  morbid  appearances  found  afker  deaA 
do  not  always  correspond  with  the  severitj  of  the  symptoms  dar- 
ing life ;  for  the  former  are  sometimes  comparatiTely  sli^t^  when 
the  disease  has  been  Tery  serere.  The  results  of  the  morbid 
action  are  chiefly  found  in  the  large  intestine :  they  are  leas 
marked  than  in  the  fatal  dysentery  of  adults.  In  all  cases* 
boweyer,  there  are  evidences  of  inilammadon  in  the  colon,  the 
mncons  membrane  beinz  red,  swollen,  and  often  softened, 
covered  with  numberless  dark  q)ecks,  consisting  of  tlie  enlarged 
orifices  of  the  solitary  glands,  and  frequendy  hann^  the  glands 
themselves  enlarged,  and  projecting  like  millet-$ee«js  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  Ii  the  inflammation  has  gone 
on  to  alceration,  numerous  cup-like  depressions  or  ulcers  are 
fonnd,  the  base  of  the  ulcer  being  formed  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestine ;  while  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  prominent 
surfaces  of  the  intestinal  rugae  is  also  destroyed,  particularly 
in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum.  If  the 
Wimm  has  l>een  involved,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  inflamed 
iK;rtion — especially  that  part  near  the  ilio-caecal  valve — will  be 
found  vascular  and  thickened,  and  having  a  velvety  look. 
Occasionally  Peyer'fl  elands  are  affected.  The  mesenteric 
glands  are  n»nallv  healthy,  or  only  very  slightly  enlarged,  and 
perhaps  re^ldened. 

In  the  paper  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  Dr. 
Mayne  states  that  in  the  majority  of  those  who  died  within 
throe  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  disorder,  the  large 
intestine  was  found  the  principal  seat  of  the  organic  mischief, 
and  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  it  was  the  only  part  involved. 
The  morbid  appearances  generally  extend  from  one  end  to  the 
other  of  this  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract,  the  lower  parts  of 
the  canal  being  the  most  intensely  affected.  There  was  also 
an  undue  degree  of  vascularity  of  the  peritoneum  covering  the 
diseased  portions  of  the  canal ;  the  absorbent  glands  along  the 
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same  part  were  congested  and  enlarged ;  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine were  thickened  and  indurated ;  while  its  mucous  membrane 
varied  in  colour  from  a  bright  red  to  ereen  or  purple,  and  was 
in  some  cases  covered  with  a  bran-liKe  exudation,  in  others 
ulcerated.  The  ulcers  were  sometimes  small  and  isolated,  in 
others  superficial  and  extensive,  and  in  a  third  variety  large, 
irregular,  ragged,  and  penetrating.  The  small  intestines  were 
generally  healthy;  and  the  liver  was  sometimes  much  congested. 

Treatment. — When  the  disease  sets  in  violently  with  con- 
siderable tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  great  relief  will  be  ex- 
perienced from  placing  the  child  in  a  hot  bath,  to  the  water  of 
which  a  decoction  of  poppy-capsules  has  been  added:  the 
abdomen  should  be  afterwards  well  fomented,  or  covered  with 
a  hot  linseed-meal  poultice,  or  with  a  large  bran  poultice.  If 
the  stomach  be  not  too  irritable  to  allow  of  the  administration 
of  medicine,  a  small  quantity  of  castor  oil  and  tincture  of 
opium  in  mucilage — F.  280 — should  be  given :  and  when  the 
symptoms  are  relieved  after  two  or  three  doses,  an  opiate  enema 
may  be  advantageously  administered — F.  126 — to  quiet  the 
tenesmus  and  irritability  of  the  bowel.  Where  the  vomiting 
will  not  allow  any  medicines  to  be  retained,  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  calomel  with  the  tenth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  to  a  child 
seven  years  old,  may  be  laid  upon  the  tongue  every  three  or 
four  hours :  at  the  same  time  the  child  may  be  allowed  to  drink 
freely  of  cold  water,  while  its  diet  is  restricted  to  milk  and 
water,  or  even  to  barley-water.  In  such  cases  it  is  sometimes 
advantageous  to  wash  out  the  rectum  with  warm  water,  and 
then  to  inject  an  opiate  enema.  We  have  never  employed  the 
enema  of  nitrate  of  silver — gr.  1  to  distilled  water  fl.  oz.  1 — so 
strongly  recommended  by  M.  Trousseau;  but  it  is  a  remedy 
which  ought  certainly  to  be  tried  in  cases  where  the  diarrhoea 
is  intractable.  In  some  epidemics  no  medicine  seems  so  use- 
ful as  mercury  when  given  early,  in  small  doses  rather  than 
large  ones,  and  continued  until  the  evacuations  exhibit  a  bene- 
ficial change,  or  until  salivation  occurs.  This  treatment  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Mayne ;  next  to  mercury 
he  found  alkaline  medicines  were  most  beneficial ;  the  liquor 
potassse,  or  lime  water,  with  a  small  quantity  of  opium,  were 
found  very  soothing.  Opium^in  full  doses  aggravated  the  dis- 
ease; purgatives  were  very  rarely  useful;  the  bitartrate  of 
potash  in  laree  doses  failed ;  turpentine  was  of  little  use,  except 
in  cases  of  rdapse ;  and  ipecacuanha  was  in  his  hands  perfectly 
ineffectual. 

In  regard  to  this  latter  remedy,  however,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  conflicting  opinions  which  are  entertained  by  different  prac- 
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titioners  may  be  aocoanted  for  by  the  dose  administered,  as 
nothing  bat  the  most  minnte  quantities  are  found  to  answer  in 
these  cases,  and  our  own  experience  is  strongly  in  favour  of  it. 
The  idea  that  ipecacuan  is  a  depressant  and  nothing  more  is 
contrary  to  the  clearest  endence  of  its  yalue  in  this  disease. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  stimulants  will  be  needed,  but  judg- 
ment is  requisite  as  to  the  time  when  they  should  be  com- 
menced. The  praetitionor  should  watch  every  case  of  dysentery 
narrowly,  visiting  his  patient  at  least  every  eight  hours;  for 
symptoms  of  great  exlwustion  often  come  on  very  rapidly,  and 
due  support  must  then  be  afforded.  The  stimulant  we  recom- 
mend to  commence  with  is  port  wine,  made  into  warm,  sweet, 
slightly-spiced  n^us;  when  the  depression  is  accompanied  with 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system — ^which  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  mistake  for  cerebral  inflammation — a  drop  of  Battley*8 
liquor  opii  may  be  added  to  the  wine  and  water  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  hours,  according  to  the  patient's  age  and  con- 
dition. Should  symptoms  of  extreme  debility  supervene,  brandy 
— in  half-drachm  or  drachm  doses,  mixed  with  milk  or  arrow- 
root— is  to  be  administered;  the  dose  being  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours,  or  even  every  hour,  and  increaiBed  if  necessary, 
according  to  the  degree  of  prostration,  and  the  age  of  the 

Stient ;  the  above  is  for  a  child  two  years  old.  We  have  also 
md  the  mistura  spiritAs  vini  gallid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
verv  useful  in  these  cases  of  extreme  prostration. 

When  the  inflammation  is  declining,  and  the  looseness  of  the 
bowels  seems  about  to  degenerate  into  chronic  diarrhoea,  aro- 
matic astringents,  or  gallic  acid  and  cinnamon,  or  the  perchlo- 
ride  of  iron — F.  65,  o&y — are  very  valuable.  Now  also  fluid, 
nourishing  food — such  as  strong  lHt>ths  free  from  salt,  beef-tea 
and  isinglass,  milk,  and  arrowroot — may  be  aUowed ;  but  sreat 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  solids,  inasmuch  as 
relapses  are  very  apt  to  occur,  and  are  especially  induced  by 
anythin^which  irritates  the  nictated  intestinal  mucous  m^n- 
brane.  Through  the  whole  progress  of  the  case  the  practitioner 
must  insist  that  the  patient  be  kept  dry  and  clean :  oxide  of 
line,  or  zinc  ointment,  should  be  applied  to  the  froins  and  folds 
of  the  buttocks  after  each  ablution,  especiaUy  n  there  be  any 
tendency  to  excoriations.  Careless  nurses  often  merely  dry  the 
infant's  soiled  napkins  without  having  them  proporly  washed 
after  they  have  been  once  used :  such  an  injurious  proceeding 
must  not  be  tolerated. 

As  the  disease  subsides,  tonics,  good  diet,  the  use  of  the 
tan  bath — ¥.  77 — and  change  of  air,  will  aid  in  quickly  restor- 
ing flesh  and  strength.     It  not  un&equently  happens,  however. 
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that  convalescence  is  retarded,  and  the  debility  kept  up,  by  the 
child's  disgust  for  food.  Fortunately  we  have  two  or  three 
remedies,  to  one  or  other  of  which  we  may  resort  with  every 
prospect  of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  Pepsin  will  be  valuable 
in  those  instances  where  the  loss  of  appetite  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  insufficient  secretion  of  gastric  juice ;  it  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  two  to  four  grains,  with  the  two  or  three  chief  meals 
of  the  day.  Professor  Weisse,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
Journal  fUr  Kinderkrankheitenj  vol.  iv.  p.  99,  Berlin,  1846, 
first  recommended  the  use  of  raw  meat  in  the  diarrhoea  which 
often  occurs  during  weaning:  and  many  German  physicians 
speak  highly  of  its  effects.  About  two  teaspoonfuls  of  finely- 
chopped  beef  or  mutton  may  be  given  daily  to  a  child  one  year 
old :  if  it  craves  for  more,  and  evidence  is  afforded  of  its  diges- 
tion being  good,  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  debilitated  children  who  refuse  air  other  kinds  of 
food  will  eagerly  take  this ;  but  as  the  strength  is  regained,  the 
desire  for  it  passes  away.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  to 
this  remedy,  and  it  is  rather  a  serious  one — viz.,  the  liability 
which  there  is  to  the  development  of  tapeworm,  from  its  germs 
being  taken  in  the  form  of  cysticercus.  But  it  is  only  in  severe 
cases  that  this  food  would  be  recommended,  and  then  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  procure  the  very  best  and  healthiest  of  meat. 
The  third  remedy  to  which  we  may  have  recourse  is  prepared 
bullock's  blood,  which  has,  however,  failed  in  our  hands  com- 
pletely. This  failure  may  have  been  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
it  was  prepared,  for  in  its  dried  state  it  seemed  to  resemble 
charcoal.  It  possesses  the  advantage  over  raw  meat  of  not 
containing  the  cysticercus  cellulosae ;  which,  as  we  have  just 
said,  when  introduced  into  the  human  intestines,  probably  under- 
goes its  higher  metamorphosis  into  the  tape-worm. 

3.  Constipation. — This  is  frequently  a  symptom  of  many 
different  diseases,  rather  than  an  affection  per  Be.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  most  careful  examination  fails  to  detect  any  dis- 
tinct malady,  with  the  exception  of  a  sluggishness  of  the  bowels ; 
which  often  induces  flatulence,  colic,  a  furred  tongue,  general 
restlessness,  and  loss  of  appetite. 

Treatment, — This  condition  may  at  least  be  temporarily  re- 
moved by  gentle  laxatives,  such  as  manna,  syrup  of  violets, 
magnesia,  castor  oil,  &c. ;  where  the  constipation  seems  to  be 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  passing  hardened  faeces,  the  employment 
of  inspissated  ox-bile  will  do  good. 

Pepsin  is  another  very  useful  remedy ;  it  may  be  given  to 

the  youngest  children  in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains  dissolved 

in  milk  twice  daily.     It  seems  to  relieve  constipation  in  the 
23 
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same  way  that  it  checks  some  forms  of  diarrhoea,  by  enabling 
the  stomach  to  do  its  work  more  thoroughly.  Another  remedy 
which  we  have  found  of  very  great  service  in  the  constipation 
of  children  is  belladonna ;  what  its  exact  modus  operandi  may 
be  we  do  not  know.  It  seems  likely  that  some  forms  of  con- 
stipation may  be  due  to  a  kind  of  spastic  action  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  of  the  bowel,  and  that  by  calming  this,  which  belladonna 
appears  to  do,  regular  peristalsis  results.  We  have  seen,  in  the 
same  way  probably,  that  opium,  in  very  minute  doses,  will 
sometime  act  as  a  purgative.  In  other  cases  again,  the  intro- 
duction up  the  bowel  every  morning,  or  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  of  a  small  piece  of  soap  in  the  form  of  a  suppository, 
answers  very  well. 

In  our  opinion  the  constant  employment  of  enemas,  which  we 
have  often  heard  recommended,  is  a  practice  which  is  very  much 
to  be  deprecated.  We  believe  that  it  weakens  the  muscular 
tone  of  the  bowel,  and  so  tends  to  perpetuate  that  against  which 
it  is  used. 

4.   Mechanical   Constipation. — By  this  term  we  mean 

that  form  of  constipation  which  is  induced  by  some  mechanical 

obstacle,  such  as  the  strangulation  of  an  external  hernia^  the 

invagination  of  a  portion  of  intestine^  or  some  congenital  mal- 

formation  of  the  bowel. 

With  regard  to  the  first — it  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
although  infants  and  young  children  not  unfrequently  suffer 
from  hernial  protrusions,  yet  it  very  "rarely  happens  that  the 
intestine  becomes  strangulated.  The  mere  fact,  however,  that 
such  an  occurrence  may  take  place,  even  in  an  infant  only  a  few 
days  old,  renders  it  necessary  that  in  every  case  of  obstinate 
constipation,  with  vomiting,  pain,  &c.,  the  practitioner  should 
early  and  carefully  examine  the  umbilicus  and  the  inguinal 
regions  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  no  strangulated 
hernia.  If  he  discover  one,  and  the  taxis — with  or  without 
chloroform — fails  to  reduce  it,  an  operation  must  be  promptly 
performed  to  relieve  the  strictured  gut. 

The  second  cause  of  mechanical  constipation — viz.,  invagi- 
nation of  a  portion  of  the  intestine — is  not  uncommon  in  the 
young.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  the  bodies  of  infants  who 
have  died  from  diseases  unconnected  with  any  intestinal  affec- 
tion ;  and  in  such,  the  invagination  or  intussusception,  as  it  is 
called,  probably  occurs  during  the  act  of  dying,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestine  induced 
by  extreme  suffering.  A  single  intussusception  may  exist,  or 
there  may  be  several :  the  small  intestines  are  alone  affected, 
and  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  it  is  the  ileum. 
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When  intussusception  occurs  during  life  as  an  idiopathic 
disease,  it  is  generally  in  infants  under  one  year  of  age: 
though  why  it  should  be  so  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  A  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  slips  or  is  drawn  down  into  the  continuous 
inferior  part — -just  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  is  drawn  back  on 
itself;  and  the  inflammation  and  swelling  which  arise  increase 
or  complete  the  obstruction.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  this 
state  is  made  manifest  by  certain  well-marked  and  important 
symptoms,  such  as  vomiting,  constipation,  tenesmus,  and  severe 
attacks  of  colic,  as  indicated  by  loud  and  violent  cries.  In 
some  fortunate  instances  these  indications  of  invagination  cease, 
the  child  has  a  natural  motion  and  gets  well :  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Nature  has  reduced  the  intussusception  and 
effected  a  cure.  Cases  are  also  related  in  which  the  invaginated 
portion  has  sloughed  off,  and  been  discharged  in  the  stools ; 
this  mode  of  cure  is  however  very  uncommon  in  the  young. 
In  other  cases  the  affection  continues ;  then  we  find  that  the 
child's  strength  rapidly  fails,  the  pulse  becomes  very  feeble, 
the  countenance  anxious,  and  the  extremities  cold.  Some- 
times, indeed  generally,  there  is  vomiting  of  faecal  matters ; 
tenesmus  with  a  discharge  of  bloody  mucus  often  sets  in  ;  and 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  with,  perhaps,  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  elongated  tumour  over  the  seat  of  the  intussusception, 
may  occasionally  be  detected.  Death  occurs  either  from  ex- 
haustion, or  from  the  supervention  of  convulsions. 

Lastly,  cases  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  bowels  occur 
now  and  then,  and  often  give  rise  to  very  serious  consequences. 
These,  however,  we  shall  consider  in  the  chapter  relating  to 
congenital  deformities.  There  cannot  usually  be  much  difSeulty 
in  the  diagnosis  of  a  congenital  defect,  and  but  little  either  in 
the  treatment  necessary :  the  only  debateable  point  in  cases 
fitted  for  operation  is  as  to  where  the  bowel  may  most  readily 
be  reached,  so  that  if  successful  the  child's  future  comfort  may 
be  best  promoted. 

In  the  Treatment  of  mechanical  constipation  we  of  cojirse 
first  resort  to  the  use  of  purgatives,  and  purgative  enemata. 
As  soon  as  we  are  convinced,  however,  that  there  is  some 
mechanical  obstruction,  our  plan  must  be  altered ;  for  under 
such  circumstances  aperient  medicines  are  mischievous.  Opium 
is  then  our  sheet-anchor ;  but  it  must  be  given  with'  all  the 
caution  which  the  use  of  this  drug  demands  in  the  young.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  gently  throw  up  as  far  as  we  can, 
large  quantities  of  warm  water  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter 
fitted  to  a  syringe ;  if  there  be  no  great  amount  of  tympanitis. 
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we  may  try  the  injection  of  air.  Supposing  these  means  fail, 
we  have  then  to  determine  whether  any  surgical  operation  is 
justifiable?  Without  absolutely  recommending  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, an  exploratory  incision  into  the  abdomen  would 
appear  to  us  to  be  perfectly  justifiable  in  any  apparently 
hopeless  case.  The  misfortune  is,  however,  that  if  the  intus- 
susception has  existed  many  days,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
peritoneal  surfaces  of  the  gut  which  have  been  brought  into 
such  close  contact,  may  have  formed  firm  adhesions;  hence 
the  danger  of  the  operation  would  be  further  increased  by  the 
necessity  for  breaking  down  these  adhesions.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  gangrene  sometimes  results  from  intestinal 
invagination ;  and  any  operation  would  under  these  circum- 
stances be  worse  than  useless. 

5.  Intestinal  Worms. — There  are  five  varieties  of  worms 
which  are  occasionally  found  inhabiting  the  intestinal  canal  in 
the  human  subject ;  three  of  these  possess  an  alimentary  tube, 
-and  are  therefore  called  hollow  worms,  or  Coelelmintha — ^^oiAof, 
hollow,  and  «//i«vf,  a  worm,  and  belong  to  the  natural  order 
Nematoda ;  and  two  which  have  no  abdominal  cavity,  and  are 
hence  termed  solid  worms,  or  Sterelmintha — areped^,  solid,  and 
e/M(vc,  being  of  the  natural  order  Cestoda. 

In  the  first  class  we  have, — 

a.  The  Tricocephalus  Diitpar,  or  long  thread  worm,  usually 
found  in  the  caecum  and  large  intestine ;  it  measures  about  two 
inches  in  length,  and  has  a  very  slender  body.  They  are  often 
found  in  considerable  numbers,  even  in  the  intestines  of  healthy 
persons,  but  are  much  more  commonly  met  with  after  continued 
fever:  during  life  they  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  which  are  at 
all  recognizable  as  characteristics. 

b.  The  Ascaris  Lumbricdides^  or  large  round- worm,  is  found 
in  the  small  intestine,  especially  of  ill-fed  children,  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  ten.  Occasionally  it  finds  its  way  up 
into  the  stomach,  and  we  have  known  it  make  its  way  out  by 
the  jnouth.  It  somewhat  resembles  in  size  and  shape  the 
common  earth-worm,  and  varies  in  length  from  six  to  nine 
inches,  being  of  a  light-yellow  colour.  The  symptoms  which 
it  or  they,  for  they  are  seldom  alone,  may  possibly  give  rise  to, 
are — thirst,  disturbed  sleep  with  grinding  of  the  teeth,  pallid 
countenance,  dilated  pupils,  bluish  rings  beneath  the  eyelids, 
foetid  breath,  swelled  belly,  emaciated  extremi;ies,  depraved 
appetite,  slimy  stools,  itching  of  the  nose,  tenesmus,  and  itching 
of  the  anus. 

The  Ascaris  Vermicularis,  or  Oxt/uns,  is  the  small  thread- 
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worm,  which  is  usually  found  in  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure, 
often  in  considerable  numbers ;  it  is  the  smallest  of  the  intes- 
tinal worms,  its  average  length  being  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  The  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  are,  intolerable 
itching  and  irritation  about  the  anus,  tenesmus,  depraved 
appetite,  picking  of  the  nose,  offensive  breath,  disturbed  sleep, 
and  general  restlessness. 

In  the  second  class  we  find, — 

a.  The  Tasnia  Solium^  or  common  tape-worm  of  this  country, 
which  exists  in  the  small  intestine  in  children  usually  from 
three  years  old  and  upwards,  varies  in  length  from  five  to  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  thirty  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  one  line — at 
its  narrowest  part — to  four  or  five  at  its  central  or  broadest 
portion.  The  head  of  this  parasite  is  small  and  flattened,  hav- 
ing in  its  centre  a  projecting  papilla  armed  with  a  double  cir- 
cle of  hooks,  around  which  are  four  suckers  or  mouths,  by 
which  nourishment  is  imbibed  ;  the  generative  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  ramified  canal  or  ovarium  containing  the  ova,  and 
occupying  the  centre  of  each  joint.  This  worm  is  usually  met 
with  alone.  The  symptoms  of  its  presence  are  not  very  strik- 
ing, its  existence  being  generally  unsuspected  until  joints  are 
passed  in  the  stools ;  in  many  cases,  however,  there  is  a  con- 
tinued craving  for  food,  debility, ^pain  in  the  stomach,  emacia- 
tion, and  itching  about  the  nose  and  anus. 

6.  The  Bothriocephaltta  Latus,  or  broad  tape-worm,  is  the 
largest  of  these  parasites  which  infect  the  system,  often  mea- 
suring upwards  of  five-and-twenty  feet  in  length  by  about  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  having  as  many  as  throe  to  four  thousand 
joints  ;  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland, 
Russia,  and  Poland.  It  differs  from  the  common  tape-worm  in 
having  its  segments  of  a  greater  breadth  than  length.  The  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  Sothriocephalua  latus  may  be  under- 
stood by  considering  that  one  foot  of  the  well-developed  worm 
contains  150  segments  or  joints  ;  each  joint  possessing  its  own 
ovary  and  male  organs,  and  being  therefore  fertile ;  and  as 
each  ovary  would  produce  8,000  ova,  it  may  be  calculated  that 
ten  feet  of  such  a  worm  would  produce  the  enormous  number 
of  12,000,000.  They  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country, 
but  they  are  occasionally,  rrofessor  Owen,  examining  the 
collection  of  a  worm  doctor  in  Long  Acre,  found  these  speci- 
mens ;  two  had  come  from  persons  who  had  been  in  Switzerland, 
but  of  the  third  nothing  was  known. 

If  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  tabulate  these  entozoa,  ac- 
cording to  the  parts  they  inhabit,  we  shall  have, — 
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In  the  small  intestine     .     .     .     Ascaris     lumbricoides,   or 

round-worm. 
Tsenia  soUum,  or  common 

tape- worm. 
Bothriocephalas   latus,    or 

broad  tape-worm. 
In  the  large  intestine  we  have  .     Tricocephalus    dispar,    or 

long  thread-worm. 
Ascaris    vermicularis,     or 

common  thread- worm. 

It  is  not  very  well  understood  how  these  parasites  find  admit- 
tance into  the  numan  body :  some  have  thought  that  it  might 
be  through  drinking  impure  water,  and  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable that  with  regard  to  the  Ascaris  lumhricindes  such  is  its 
origin.  Of  late  years  some  very  curious  and  interesting  facts 
with  regard  to  the  origin  and  developement  of  the  Tcenia 
solhim  have  been  brought  out.  It  appears  that  the  ova  of  the 
taenia,  when  eaten  by  an  herbivorous  animal,  develop  into  the 
Oi/sticeretts  celluloace,  and  these  again  in  their  turn  into  the 
Tcenia  solium. 

The  Symptoms  to  which  the  presence  of  these  different 
varieties  of  parasites  severally  give  rise  in  the  human  subject, 
are  by  no  means  uniform.  Many  of  them  are  very  obscure. 
Some  are  well  marked  and  highly  characteristic,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  scarcely  give  rise  to  any  symptoms,  and  are 
not  recognizable  till  after  their  expulsion. 

Practically,  the  symptoms  are  divisible  into  the  local  and 
the  remote.  The  former  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  habitat 
of  the  animal.  The  latter,  to  the  effects  produced  sympathet- 
ically, or  by  reflex  action.  Hence  derangements  of  the  primd 
vid,  principally  in  the  form  of  intermitting  diarrhoea,  the  ejected 
matters  being  offensive  and  liquid  from  the  presence  of  a  good 
deal  of  slimy  mucus :  it  is  in  these  evacuations  that  the  crea- 
tures are  expelled,  and  their  removal  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
irritation  which  they  create.  Besides  the  diarrhoea,  there  is 
often  vomiting.  The  symptoms  which  are  associated  with  this 
condition  are  a  slightly  coated  tongue,  with  remarkably  distinct 
and  fungiform  papillae.  The  skin  is  of  a  greyish  muddy  colour, 
dark  under  the  eyelids,  the  pupils  often  widely  dilated,  the 
body  swollen  and  hard,  appetite  capricious,  at  times  ravenous, 
at  others  very  indifferent,  the  child  is  restless,  irritable,  and 
fretty,  especially  at  night,  when  he  groans  and  gnashes  his 
teeth,  frequently  picks  his  nose,  and  often  has  intense  itching 
about  the  orifice  of  the  bowels  with  occasional  tenesmus  ;  some- 
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times  there  is  a  short,  sharp,  irritative  or  spasmodic  cough ; 
attacks  of  hiccough  are  not  infrequent,  and  in  children  of  a 
highly  nervous  temperament  convulsions  may  ensue. 

Will  all  this,  and  in  consequence  chiefly  of  the  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  the  child  loses  flesh,  he  gets  weak  and 
has  the  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  out  of  health ;  although 
as  soon  as  he  is  rid  of  the  parasite  ne  very  quickly  regains  his 
health  and  strength;  there  are  probably  few  conditions  in 
which  the  result  of  judicious  treatment  is  so  soon  apparent. 

Passing  now  from  these  general  symptoms,  there  remain  for 
consideration  some  which,  ii  not  peculiar  to,  are  at  least  asso- 
ciated with,  peculiar  kinds  of  worms.  For  instance,  the 
Ascaris  vermicularis  or  oxyurU^  which  is  the  most  common  of 
all  intestinal  parasites,  gives  rise  to  very  urgent  and  trouble- 
some local  symptoms  in  the  shape  of  tenesmus,  most  aggra- 
vating itching  about  the  anal  orifice  and  adjacent  parts,  and  a 
state  of  great  restlessness,  irritabilitv,  and  fretfulness.  Diar- 
rhoea is  also  more  frequent  with  this  than  with  any  other 
variety,  and  incontinence  of  urine  often  occurs,  especially  at 
night.  Sometimes  a  vaginal  discharge  is  set  up  either  from 
the  adjacent  irritation,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  from  the  mi- 
gration of  the  worms  from  the  bowel  to  the  vagina. 

With  the  Ascaris  lurnhricdides  a  state  of  chronic  diarrhoea  is 
perhaps  the  most  constant  symptom,  the  motions  being  ex- 
tremely offensive,  slimy,  often  pale  in  colour,  and  passed  with 
much  straining.  The  nervous  phenomena  are  usually  more 
severe  in  this  than  in  other  varieties,  and  hence  convulsions  are 
apt  to  occur.  Febrile  disturbance,  especially  in  the  evening 
and  night,  is  of  common  occurrence. 

Various  symptoms  are  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
t(Bni%j  but  though  sometimes  symptoms  of  apparent  severity 
occur,  they  are  neither  uniform  nor  distinctive,  and  the  diag- 
nosis will  generally  be  less  certain  in  this  than  in  any  other 
kind.  There  are  no  marked  intestinal  symptoms,  no  diarrhoea 
or  vomiting,  and  no  tenesmus ;  but  complaint  is  often  made  of 
abdominal  pains,  dull  and  aching  or  sharp  and  colicky,  and 
chiefly  about  the  region  of  the  umbilicus.  There  is  also  some- 
times great  emaciation  and  a  ravenous  appetite,  these  symptoms 
being  more  marked  and  uniform  in  this  than  in  any  of  the  other 
varieties. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  worms  requires  attention  to 
two  points — first,  the  expulsion  of  the  parasites  from  the  intes- 
tinal canal;  and  secondly,  the  improvement  of  the  general 
health  and  the  restoration  of  the  bowel  to  its  normal  condition, 
without  which  the  expulsion  of  the  worms  will  avail  but  little. 
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The  ascarides  may  generally  be  killed  and  expelled  by  enemata 
of  infusion  of  quassia,  ^  to  ^  pint,  or  of  common  salt,  ^  oz.  to 
J  pint  of  water,  or  lime-water,  J  to  J  pint,  or  of  the  tincture  of 
the  sesquichloride  of  iron — in  the  proportion  of  2  drachms  to 
half  an  ounce  in  a  quarter  or  half  a  pint  of  water.  The  com- 
pound scammony  and  jalap  powder  is  also  a  most  successful 
remedy  when  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  early  morning,  and  if 
followed  by  one  of  the  enemas  in  the  evening  it  is  pretty  sure 
to  answer  well. — ^Vide  Formulae  ;  Anthelmintics. 

We  have  several  remedies  for  the  expulsion  of  the  round  and 
tape-worms;  such  as — the  oil  of  turpentine,  scammony  and 
jalap,  copipound  jalap-powder  with  calomel,  the  bark  of  the 
pomegranate  root,  cowhage,  the  kousso,  and  the  oil  of  male  fern. 
For  tape-worm  we  generally  trust  to  the  latter,  which  we  thus 
administer : — On  the  first  morning  we  commence  with  a  dose  of 
castor-oil  or  a  Seidlitz  powder,  and  during  the  day  the  patient 
is  kept  on  very  low  diet.  At  night  the  purgative  is  repeated ; 
and  thus  the  worm  or  worms  are  thoroughly  uncovered  by  the 
removal  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  they  therefore 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the — to  them  poisonous — dose  of  the 
oil  of  male  fern,  which  is  taken  the  first  thing  on  the  following 
morning,  according  to — F.  44.  By  this  means,  perhaps  twice 
repeated,  we  shall  seldom  fail  to  remove  the  whole  worm,  in- 
cluding the  head.  Another  remedy  which  we  have  found  very 
successful  for  the  lumbrici  is  santonine,  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  doses  of  3  grains  to  a  child 
five  years  old.  It  usually  acts  as  a  diuretic,  and  frequently 
BLffects  the  child's  sight,  but  this  only  lasts  for  a  day  or  two  and 
then  passes  ofi".  To  prevent  their  return,  tonics  should  be 
given  ;  and  especially  the  mineral  acids  in  infusion  of  quassia, 
or  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  with  tincture  of 
aloes,  &c.  The  patient  should  also  be  directed  to  take  plenty 
of  salt  with  the  food ;  and  to  avoid  pork  and  all  imperfectly- 
cooked  meats. 

It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  none  of  these  remedies 
ought  to  be  resorted  to,  unless  we  are  quite  certain  that  the 
child  is  afiected  with  some  verminous  afiection.  The  general 
symptoms  are  in  all  cases  untrustworthy,  since  none  of  them 
are  peculiar  to  helminthiasis ;  moreover,  when  worms  are  present 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  distinct  evidence  can  almost  always  be 
obtained  by  examining  the  evacuations,  inasmuch  as  portions 
of  them  are  most  likely  to  pass  away. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  treatment,  this  consists 
mainly  in  the  exhibition  of  an  occasional  aperient,  once  or  twice 
a  week,  to  remove  all  unhealthy  secretions,  and  for  this  pur- 
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pose  there  is  nothing  better  than  castor-oil,  or  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  or  aloes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  nitro-muriatic  acid, 
with  some  bitter  infusion,  will  be  of  great  service  in  restoring 
tone  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  checking  the  secretion  of 
mucus  which  is  so  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  para- 
sites. Iron  and  cod-liver  oil  will  do  great  good  not  only  in 
promoting  a  return  to  health,  but  probably  also  in  preventing 
a  recurrence  of  the  evil.  We  may  add  that  we  have  never  met 
with  a  verminous  affection  in  an  infant  confined  to  the  breast : 
although  it  is  said  that  worms  have  been  found  even  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  foetus. 

6.  Prolapsus  Ani — not  unfrequently  occurs  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  tenesmus  in  inflammatory  diarrhoea,  or  from  the 
abuse  of  purgative  drugs,  or  it  may  follow  from  the  straining 
requisite  to  pass  hardened  faeces  after  prolonged  constipation, 
or  it  may  result  from  the  forcing  which  occasionally  attends 
the  presence  of  worms,  and  in  this  latter  case  it  usually  ceases 
so  soon  as  the  worms  are  expelled ;  indeed,  generally,  as  the 
cause  of  the  protrusion  is  removed,  the  affection  ceases ;  but 
such  is  not  always  the  case.  Hence  the  practitioner  should  be 
prepared  to  recommend  appropriate  remedies  for  its  cure. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  insist  that  the  little  patients  shall 
pass  their  evacuations  while  lying  on  the  back,  as  in  this  posi- 
tion the  bowel  rarely  descends,  and  it  is  impossible  for  much 
straining  to  be  exerted.  The  nurse  may  also  be  directed  to 
support  the  margin  of  the  anus  with  her  fingers,  during  defaeca- 
tion  ;  provided  the  child  is  not  old  enough  to  do  so  for  himself. 
If,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  rectum  or  its  mucous 
membrane  still  prolapse,  the  nurse  should  be  taught  to  return 
it  gently  by  gradual  compression  of  the  protruded  eut  into  the 
form  of  a  cone,  while  pressure  upwards  is  exerted  till  the  mass 
recedes.  If  necessary,  a  bandage  and  compress  may  afterwards 
be  applied  to  keep  the  parts  in  their  normal  position.  In  all 
cases  treatment  must  be  adopted  to  impart  tone  to  the  relaxed 
tissues  by  the  use  of  astringent  injections ;  such  as,  infusions 
of  oak  bark  or  of  rhatany,  or  solutions  of  alum  or  of  sulphate 
of  iron — gr.  2-6  in  water  oz.  1.  These  may  be  repeated  once 
or  twice  a  day,  and  great  care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent 
constipation  and  consequent  straining.  In  regard  to  general 
treatment,  ferruginous  tonics,  quinine,  or  the  mineral  acids 
may  be  administered  internally ;  and  the  regular  action  of  the 
bowels  should  be  insured  by  the  frequent  use  of  mild  unirritating 
laxatives,  or  by  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  good  dose  of 
calomel  and  rhubarb,  as  advised  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  If 
all  these  means  fail  to  effect  a  cure,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
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resort  to  surgical  treatment,  and  in  that  case  probably  the  best 
method  will  be  the  removal  of  some  of  the  loose  folds  of  skin 
round  the  margin  of  the  anus,  or  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery  to  the  same  in  order  to  secure  contraction  of  the  anal 
orifice.  • 

V.    PERITONITIS. 

Peritonitis  in  children,  as  in  adults,  occurs  in  two  distinct 
varieties  or  forms,  due  to  essential  differences  in  the  nature  of 
the  disease :  we  have  the  acutey  which  is  also  called  the  idio- 
pathic variety ;  and  the  chronic,  which  either  results  from  the 
former,  or  is  the  consequence  of  a  distinct  constitutional  taint, 
the  tubercular  cachexia,  giving  rise  to  chronic  tubercular 
peritonitis. 

A.  Acute  Peritonitis,  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  perito- 
neum, is  not  a  very  common  idiopathic  affection  at  any  period 
of  life,  and  fortunately  it  is  extremely  rare  during  childhood. 
There  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  it  occa- 
sionally happens  during  intra-uterine  life ;  in  which  case  it  is 
probably  due  to  some  syphilitic  taint.  When  it  occurs  it  may 
cause  the  death  of  the  foetus ;  or  the  infant  may  be  born  still 
suffering  from  the  disease,  and  with  other  unmistakable  evi- 
dence of  syphilis. 

There  are  some  facts,  however,  which  seem  to  prove  that 
acute  peritonitis  may  occur  idiopathically,  and  even  in  a  more 
or  less  epidemic  form  among  children,  especially  those  under  a 
year  old.  In  such  cases  the  disease  is  often  associated  with 
other  zymotic  affections.  It  runs  a  peculiarly  rapid  course, 
and  is  usually  very  fatal ;  it  seems  as  if  the  poison,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  had  a  special  tendency  to  affect  the  serous  mem- 
branes, just  as  other  influences  attack  the  mucous  surfaces,  for 
in  some  cases  pleurisy  is  associated  with  the  peritonitis  in  the 
same  child,  or  the  two  diseases  occur  side  by  side  as  it  were  in 
different  children.  Now  and  then,  acute  peritonitis  occurs  as 
a  sequela  of  other  diseases,  especially  scarlatina,  the  sequelae 
of  measles,  attacking  the  mucous  surfaces ;  it  occurs  also  after 
other  febrile  diseases. 

Symptoms. — When  idiopathic  peritoneal  inflammation  is  set 
up  in  a  child,  the  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  which 
are  developed  in  the  adult;  but  when  the  peritonitis  is  the 
secondary  disease,  then  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  inasmuch 
as  the  symptoms  are  often  obscure  in  the  commencement  and 
are  generally  masked  by  the  primary  affection.  The  earliest 
and  most  prominent  indication  of  peritonitis  in  both  instances, 
is  the  severe  suffering  which  is  produced ;  the  pain  being  at 
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first  confined  to  a  particular  part  but  afterwards  extending  over 
the  whole  abdomen,  and  bein^  accompanied  by  great  fever  and 
constitutional  disturbance.  Moreover,  the  pain  is  aggravated 
by  any  movement  which  calls  the  abdominal  muscles  into  action, 
or  by  pressure— even  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  being  some- 
times almost  insupportable :  the  little  patient  consequently  lies 
quiet  on  his  back,  with  his  knees  bent,  and  the  legs  drawn  up. 
The  abdomen  is  also  tense,  the  skin  burning  hot,  and  there  is 
frequently  tympanitis;  the  bowels  are  constipated;  there  is 
sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  skin 
is  hot  and  dry ;  the  pulse,  small,  rapid,  and  weak  ;  the  respi- 
rations hurried,  short,  incomplete,  and  jerking;  the  tongue 
furred ;  and  the  countenance  is  expressive  of  suffering  and  great 
anxiety.  After  a  time  the  belly  ceases  to  be  tympanitic,  but 
remains  somewhat  enlarged  from  the  effusion  of  serum. 

A  case  presenting  these  symptoms  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  any  other.  Pain,  limited  in  extent  at  first,  but  becoming 
gradually  or  rapidly  more  general,  and  being  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  even  the  least  pressure,  accompanied  by  a  good  aeal 
of  febrile  and  constitutional  disturbance,  is  as  surely  indicative 
of  peritonitis  as  an  attack  of  severe  pain  without  febrile  dis- 
turbance, and  being  rather  relieved  than  otherwise  by  pressure, 
implies  colic. 

When  a  fatal  termination  is  approaching,  the  abdomen  often 
becomes  much  distended,  the  pulse  very  quick  and  weak,  the 
countenance  ghastly,  and  death  ocours  from  exhaustion. 

Treatment — Hot  anodyne  fomentations,  linseed  poultices 
with  laudanum,  and  mercury,  but  especially  opium — ^in  as  large 
doses  as  the  child  will  bear — are  the  remedies  on  which  we 
should  advise  the  practitioner  to  rely.  Of  course  general  and 
local  bleeding  is  usually  recommended ;  but  the  true  physician 
will  think  for  himself,  and  take  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  consideration,  before  resorting  to  depletion.  In  regard 
to  mercury  also,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  anti-inflammatory  value  is  by  no  means  so  conclu- 
sive as  was  formerly  thought ;  at  the  same  time  if  it  is  of  value 
at  all  in  inflammations,  probably  those  of  the  serous  membranes 
would  afford  the  best  evidence  of  it.  The  readiest  mode  of  get- 
ting the  system  under  its  influence  will  be  through  the  cuta- 
neous absorbents :  for  this  purpose  two  or  three  drachms  of 
mercurial  ointment  are  to  be  spread  on  muslin,  and  then  laid 
upon  the  abdomen  underneath  the  fomentation  flannels.  Where 
the  sufferings  are  not  relieved  by  opium  given  internally  or 
applied  externally,  probably  a  hot  bath,  to  which  some  lauda- 
num may  also  be  added,  will  speedily  secure  relief  to  pain,  and 
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at  the  same  time  reduce  the  constitutional  disturbance.  In  all 
cases  purgatives  must  be  avoided  as  they  often  do  the  greatest 
mischief. 

The  diet  must  consist,  at  first,  of  barley-water,  or  iced-water 
only  ;  should  the  patient  become  very  low,  great  good  may  be 
effected  by  the  judicious  use  of  wine  and  strong  beef-tea. 

In  treating  the  inflammation,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
the  sufferer  die  from  exhaustion. 

B.  Chronic  Peritonitis, — Though  it  is  often  stated  that 
chronic  peritonitis  may  result  from  acute  inflammation  of  that 
structure,  and  be  unconnected  with  any  other  morbid  condition, 
especially  with  any  other  constitutional  or  diathetic  disease, 
yet  we  have  never  met  with  such  a  case ;  and  speaking  from 
our  own  experience,  we  should  say  that  in  every  case  of  so 
called  chronic  peritonitis  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found 
in  a  more  or  less  well-marked  tubercular  diathesis ;  in  other 
words,  we  believe  that  the  deposition  of  tubercular  matter  in, 
or  upon,  the  peritoneum  is  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  these 
cases.  It  may  very  likely  be  that  an  attack  of  acute  periton- 
itis is,  as  it  were,  the  starting  point  of  the  mischief ;  but  this 
is  only  what  happens  occasionally  and  even  frequently  in  other 
tubercular  states ;  simple  inflammation  in  a  tubercular  child 
often  assumes  this  specific  form.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  where 
there  is  no  such  tendency,  a  long  exhaustive  attack  of  inflam- 
mation will  sometimes  develop  it.  The  reason  for  the  opinion 
here  given  will  appear  subsequently  in  the  description  of  the 
post-mortem  appearances. 

The  Symptoms  are  usually  somewhat  obscure,  the  abdominal 
pain  being  slight,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  variable. 
Generally  the  first  thing  noticed,  even  before  there  are  any 
distinct  abdominal  or  peritoneal  symptoms,  is  that  the  health 
gradually  fails,  the  appetite  becomes  capricious,  and  occasional 
attacks  of  abdominal  pain  takes  place :  the  bowels  are  alter- 
nately relaxed  and  constipated,  the  sleep  is  disturbed,  and  the 
skin  is  found  to  be  hot  and  dry  at  night,  the  temperature  being 
notably  and  uniformly  higher  than  normal.  This  point  has 
already  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  and 
constant  signs  of  a  tubercular  diathesis.  Soon  the  child  begins 
to  complain  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  after  a  time  slight 
effusion  of  fluids  take  place,  the  abdomen  enlarges,  becomes 
tympanitic,  and  perhaps  some  fluctuation  is  felt ;  while  the 
superficial  veins  of  the  abdominal  parietes  are  seen  to  be  full 
and  prominent.  The  motions  from  the  first  are  dark  and  ex- 
tremely offensive,  and  usually  there  is  a  good  deal  of  slimy 
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mucus ;  thirst  is  not  a  prominent  symptom  until  the  inflamma- 
tion spreads,  and  then  febrile  disturbance  is  marked ;  vomiting 
is  occasionally  a  very  troublesome  symptom. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  which  it  usually  does  in  a  uniform 
manner,  though  occasionally  there  are  remissions  in  the  symp- 
toms, the  tubercular  characteristics  become  still  more  strongly 
marked.  The  child  loses  flesh  and  strength,  and  the  pain  arid 
general  uneasiness  increase  in  severity,  the  abdomen  enlarges 
and  then  sometimes  diminishes  again,  even  to  less  than  its 
normal  size,  the  abdominal  walls  sinking  with  the  general 
emaciation,  which  at  length  becomes  extreme,  and  death  occurs 
either  from  exhaustion  consequent  on  long  suffering  and  from 
inability  to  take  or  to  profit  by  nourishment,  or  from  the 
supervention  of  tubercular  disease  in  some  other  organs,  the 
lungs,  brain,  &c. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies  greatly ;  in  some  it  runs 
what  may  be  called  a  rather  acute  or  rapia  course ;  in  others 
it  lingers  on  for  months,  and  even  years :  the  rapidity  being 
influenced  mainly  by  the  degree  of  constitutional  taint,  in  other 
words,  by  the  amount  of  tubercular  cachexia.  Generally  other 
organs  or  tissues  become  implicated,  and  symptoms  referable 
to  them  arise :  hence  the  final  issue  may  be  determined  either 
by  an  attack  of  tubercular  meningitis,  or  by  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  the  child  may  sink  from  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  the  long-continued  abdominal  suffering. 

The  Diagnosis  of  chronic  or  tubercular  peritonitis,  though 
difficult  and  almost  impossible  in  its  earlier  stage,  becomes 
sufficiently  easy  at  last.  The  persistently  derancedand  mostly 
relaxed  state  of  the  bowels,  with  the  more  or  l^s  abiding  pain 
and  tenderness,  the  abdominal  distension,  the  emaciation,  the 
failing  health  and  strength,  and  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  tubercular  diathesis,  these  make  up  a  picture  which  can 
hardly  be  mistaken  for  any  other  disease  in  this  region  or 
elsewhere. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  generally  sufficiently  well 
marked.  In  addition  to  the  general  emaciation,  so  suggestive 
of  tuberculosis  in  children,  there  are  usually  evidences  in  the 
chest  and  in  the  glandular  system  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 
In  the  abdomen  itself,  the  first  thing  noticeable  is  the  evidence 
of  peritoneal  inflammation  in  the  shape  of  bands  of  adhesive 
lymph  agglutinating  the  coils  of  intestine  together  and  to  the 
abdominal  walls.  These  may  be  either  soft  and  recent,  or  firm 
and  of  longer  standing.  When  these  adhesions  are  examined 
more  closely,  there  will  be  found,  in  addition  to  the  lymph, 
those  yellow  granular  deposits  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
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tubercular  state  and  which  resemble  very  closely  the  condition 
observed  after  death  in  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis.  The 
changes  which  this  deposition  undergoes  vary  greatly ;  it  may 
lead  to  acute  peritonitis,  with  quantities  of  plastic  lymph  and 
serous  exudation  poured  out,  or  there  may  be  suppuration  in 
the  deposits  with  a  sero-purulent  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Lastly,  it  occasionally  but  very  rarely  happens,  that  adhesive 
inflammation  takes  place  between  the  coils  of  intestine,  where 
tubercular  matter  is  also  deposited,  suppuration  ensues,  then 
ulceration,  and  in  this  way  an  opening  is  made  between  two 
portions  of  intestine. 

The  Treatment  of  tubercular  peritonitis  is,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  very  unsatisfactory  in  its  results ;  for,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  our  power  of  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  very  small  indeed;  and  is  limited  entirely  to  the 
earlier  stages.  Probably,  if  we  could  be  sure  of  the  diagnosis, 
which  we  very  seldom  cat),  during  what  may  be  termed  the 
premonitory  stage,  treatment  might  do  something  to  arrest  the 

Erogress  of  the  case  ere  the  symptoms  became  fully  manifest, 
ut  when  they  are  declared  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do 
but  to  treat  the  more  urgent  and  pressing  symptoms  as  they 
arise,  to  mitigate  suffering,  and  to  ease  the  passage  of  the  little 
patient  from  this  world  to  the  next.  In  fulfilment  of  our  first 
task,  a  carefully  regulated  and  nutritious  diet  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Diarrhoea,  which  is  often  a  very  troublesome 
symptom,  will  be  best  combated  by  opium  with  the  compound 
aromatic  chalk  powder:  in  our  hands  astringents  have  not 
generally  been  successful,  but  logwood  and  krameria  are  the 
best,  sometimes  ipecacuanha  with  or  without  opium  (Dover's 
powder)  has  been  very  useful  in  this  respect,  but  it  seems  one 
of  the  peculiar  features  of  this  disease,  that  what  answers  well 
in  one  .case  entirely  disagrees  in  another. 

The  symptom  which  next  claims  attention  at  our  hands  is 
the  pain,  the  relief  of  which  is  of  prime  importance.  We  know 
of  no  better  application  for  this  purpose  than  warm  linseed 
meal  poultices  to  the  abdomen,  to  which  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  laudanum  is  added.  In  some  cases,  lint  soaked  in  bella- 
donna liniment  and  laid  over  the  body  answers  well,  and  in  all 
cases  opium  internally,  especially  with  camphor,  in  the  form  of 
paregoric,  is  required. 

When  the  diarrhoea  is  stayed,  cod-liver  oil  is  the  remedy  on 
which  we  should  place  most  reliance,  and  it  should  be  given  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  the  child  can  bear.  The  setherised  form 
will  often  be  retained  and  will  answer  well  when  the  common 
oil  disagrees. 
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As  a  rule,  tonics  of  all  kinds  are  not  well  borne;  the  mineral 
tonics  are  the  least  satisfactory,  steel  being  seldom  tolerated 
except  in  the  most  delicate  form,  the  wine.  The  milder  aro- 
matic bitter  tonics,  calumba,  cascarilla,  chiretta^  &c.,  are  those 
we  have  found  most  agreeable,  combined  with  an  alkali.  We 
need  scarcely  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  depletion  in  any  shape 
and  mercury  in  any  form  is  to  be  carefully  eschewed.  The 
same  applies  to  iodine  and  its  compounds.  The  general  hygienic 
management  of  these  cases  is  the  same  as  for  other  forms  of 
tubercular  disease. 

VI.   TABES   MESENTERIGA. 

Tabes  mesenterica  is  the  name  given  to  that  form  of  tuber- 
cular disease  which  attacks  the  mesenteric  glands;  it  might 
indeed  be  termed  abdominal  phthisis  in  common  with  the  tuber- 
cular form  of  chronic  peritonitis. 

The  mesenteric  glands  are  so  small  at  birth  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished;  but  about  the  period  of  dentition 
they  gradually  become  more  developed,  in  common  with  many 
of  the  other  glands  of  the  body :  and  it  is  at  this  period  that 
they  often  take  on  diseased  action  and  become  the  seat  of 
tubercular  deposits,  especially  in  badly-tended  and  imperfectly- 
nourished  children.  The  liability  to  tabes  mesenterica  may  be 
said  to  extend  chiefly,  though  of  course  not  entirely,  from  the 
eighth  month  to  the  eighth  or  tenth  year. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  those 
which  have  just  been  described  as  significant  of  tubercular 
peritonitis.  They  consist  principally  of  more  or  less  constant 
and  sometimes  severe  pain  in  the  bowels,  causing  the  child  to 
keep  his  legs  drawn  up  towards  his  belly.  The  lips  are  of  a 
deep  red,  and  the  aneles  of  the  mouth  are  covered  with  small 
ulcers,  or  the  whole  Tip  is  fissured.  The  bowels  are  variable, 
though  generally  relaxed;  the  motions  are  often  unhealthy,  of 
a  light  clay  colour,  and  extremely  foetid.  The  abdomen  is 
sometimes  swollen  and  tense,  though  generally  much  less  so 
than  when  the  peritoneum  is  involved;  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  so  wasted  away  that  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation 
exists — hence  the  name  tabes;  there  is  great  pallor,  and  gene- 
ral debility  which  increases  rapidly.  The  enlarged  glands  in 
the  mesentery  can  sometimes,  though  rarely,  be  felt  through 
the  attenuated  abdominal  parietes,  when  the  disease  has  become 
thoroughly  established.  Obstinate  diarrhoea  often  sets  in,  with 
hectic  fever,  &c.  Symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption  may 
supervene,  or  the  irritation  of  the  enlarged  glands  may  produce 
acute  and  fatal  abdominal  inflammation,  or  the  child  may  die 
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worn  out  by  the  disease,  unless  some  remission  takes  place. 
When  recovery  does  fortunately  occur,  the  period  of  conva- 
lescence is  protracted;  and  great  caution  will  be  required, 
during  its  progress,  to  shield  the  patient  from  relapses,  as  also 
from  all  contagious  and  other  infantile  disorders. 

Treatment  will  require  the  use  of  a  mild  nourishing  diet 
adapted  to  the  child's  age  and  strength;  asses'  milk  and  farin- 
aceous preparations  being  very  useful.  Cod-liver  oil  will  be  of 
much  use  in  all  cases,  especially  when  given  with  vegetable 
tonics :  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  also  sometimes  valu- 
able. The  general  character  of  the  treatment  will,  as  a  rule, 
be  very  much  the  same  as  that  recommended  for  cases  of  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  with  which  disease  tabes  has  much  in  common, 
both  alike  springing,  as  it  were,  from  the  same  root. 

Change  of  air — especially  to  the  sea-side,  warm  or  tepid  salt 
water  baths,  and  good  animal  food — provided  it  can  be  digested, 
will  often  work  wonders. 

VII.    DISEASES   OF   THE   LIVER. 

1.  Jaundice. — Icterus  or  jaundice  is  rather  a  symptom  of 
some  affection  of  the  liver,  than  a  separate  disease.  It  is  a 
condition  at  once  recognized  by  the  yellow  hue  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva,  by  the  dark-saffron  tint  of  the  urine,  and  by  the 
white  or  light  clay  colour  of  the  intestinal  evacuations. 

Infantile  jaundice — icterus  neonatorum — is  generally  a  trivial 
disorder,  occurring  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  usually  disappear- 
ing gradually  and  spontaneously  in  about  a  week.  It  is  most 
common  in  premature  and  feeble  children,  and  is  most  intense 
in  infants  affected  with  sclerema  and  pulmonary  atelectasis :  it 
is  probably  unconnected  with  any  primary  affection  of  the 
liver,  but  is  a  secondary  hepatic  disorder  due  to  defective  res- 
piration, to  breathing  a  cold  or  vitiated  air,  or  to  imperfect 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  skin.  Of  all  causes,  pro- 
bably exposure  to  the  cold  is  the  most  frequent,  for  we  find  that 
children  who  are  most  carefully  tended  very  seldom  become 
affected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  children  who  are  exposed  to 
changes  of  temperature  seldom  escape  it. 

But  besides  these  simple  cases,  jaundice  sometimes  depends 
on  more  serious  causes ;  such  as  cogonital  absence  of  hepa- 
tic or  cystic  biliary  ducts,  or  an  obstruction  of  these  ducts  by 
inspissated  bile.  In  these  cases  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
haemorrhage,  which  often  takes  place  from  the  umbilicus  at 
about  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  funis.  If  the  Weed- 
ing be  controlled,  and  life  is  prolonged,  general  atrophy  usually 
comes  on;  and  is  followed  by  exhausting  diarrhoea,  death 
occurring  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
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During  childhood,  jaundice  may  occur  and  have  its  origin 
from  the  same  conditions  as  give  rise  to  it  in  the  adult.  Thus 
it  may  be  produced  in  two  ways : — 1st.  By  some  temporary 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  doudenum,  and  the  con- 
sequent absorption  of  the  retained  bile ;  and  2d,  by  defective 
secretion  on  the  part  of  the  liver,  so  that  the  principal  constitu- 
ents of  the  bile  are  not  separated  from  the  blood. 

The  most  common  impediments  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the 
duodenum,  is  the  impaction  of  one  or  more  gall-stones  in  the 
ductus  communis  choledochus.  These  concretions  consist  of 
inspissated  bile,  chiefly  perhaps  of  cholesterine — a  peculiar 
fatty  substance,  which  exists  in  a  state  of  solution  in  healthy 
bile,  but  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  becomes  released 
from  its  solvent,  and  assumes  its  natural  crystalline  form.  In 
all  cases  the  nucleus  of  the  concretion  consists  of  a  small  piece 
of  solid  biliary  matter,  or  of  inspissated  bile  cemented  by  mu- 
cus. When  the  obstructing  stone  or  stones  have  passed  into 
the  duodenum,  they  are  voided  with  the  faeces ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  jaundice  being  removed,  the  skin  gradually  assumes  its 
natural  colour.     The  other  causes  of  jaundice  from  obstructed 

fall-ducts  are,  cancer  of  the  liver  or  pancreas,  closure  of  the 
ucts  from  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  liver,  from  spasm  of 
the  ducts,  and  from  constipation,  the  loaded  intestine  pressing 
upon  the  duct,  and  so  impeding  the  flow  of  bile.  The  secre- 
tion of  bile  may  be  suppressed  or  rendered  defective  by  con- 
gestion and  inflammation  of  the  liver  ;  by  mental  shocks,  grief, 
or  fits  of  anger ;  by  the  presence  of  certain  poisons  in  the 
blood  ;  and  by  some  disorders  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment — In  simple  cases  nothing,  as  a  rule  will  be  needed 
beyond  attention  to  the  clothing  of  the  infant,  and  keeping  the 
air  of  its  apartment  pure  and  warm  :  in  some  cases  perhaps  the 
administration  of  a  dose  or  two  of  some  mild  laxative  may  be 
required.  If  the  mother  be  unable  from  any  cause  to  suckle 
the  child,  a  strong  healthy  wet-nurse  should  be  procured. 

The  other  varieties  of  jaundice  will  have  to  be  treated  on 
principles  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  cause.  Where  there 
is  congenital  absence  of  the  hepatic  or  cystic  biliary  ducts,  all 
attempts  to  materially  prolong  life  will  be  unavailing ;  and  we 
must  be  content  with  alleviating  as  far  as  possible  any  distress- 
ing symptoms  that  may  arise.  In  jaundice  from  the  obstruc- 
tion of  gall-stones,  hot  baths,  warm  fomentations,  hot  alkaline 
drinks,  saline  purgatives  and  sedatives,  are  the  remedies  on 
which  .to  rely.  When  the  diagnosis  points  to  defective  secre- 
tion as  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  we  may  perhaps  cautiously 

try  the  efiect  of  mercury,  or  taraxacum,  or  the  dilute  nitro- 
24   , 
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muriatic  acid  in  small  doses ;  but  in  most  instances,  as  we  shall 
be  merely  working  in  the  dark,  it  will  be  better  to  rest  contented 
with  saline  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  baths,  rest,  and  regulated 
diet. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  Liver. — Inflammatory  affections 
of  the  liver  are  so  very  rare  in  the  young,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  them  in  these  pages.  A  peculiar  enlargement  of 
the  gland,  however,  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  feeble,  delicate 
children.  The  abdomen  gradually  enlarges,  so  that  the  little 
patient  is  said  to  be  ''potbellied;*'  and  on  examination  one  or 
more  well-defined  tumours  are  discovered.  These  tumours  are 
formed  by  the  enlarged  liver,  with  perhaps  an  enlarged  spleen 
also ;  the  increase  in  size  in  both  cases  being  due  to  the  inter- 
stitial deposit  of  an  albuminous  or  amyloid  materiaL  As  this 
foreign  material  is  soft,  and  has  no  tendency  to  contract  like 
the  lymph  poured  out  in  ordinary  inflammation,  it  does  not 
much  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  liver,  or  the 
escape  of  the  bile  through  the  ducts ;  hence  it  very  seldom  sivee 
rise  to  serious  disturbance.  Should  the  same  material,  how- 
ever, become-  deposited  in  the  structure  of  the  kidneys,  then 
the  functions  of  these  glands  become  so  completely  interfered 
with  that  the  cases  cease  to  be  amenable  to  treatment ;  and 
albuminuria,  ascites,  and  anasarca  ensue,  from  which  death 
ultimately  results. 

The  peculiar  condition  just  described  is  probably  the  conse- 
quence of  a  scrofulous  or  syphilitic  cachexia.  It  occurs  also 
very  unmistakably  in  cases  of  confirmed  rickets.  In  its  high- 
est degree,  in  the  liver,  it  is  most  frequently  found — according 
to  Dr.  Budd — in  young  persons  who  have  long  suffered  .from 
scrofulous  caries.  Occasionally,  however,  there  is  no  disease  of 
the  bones,  but  the  patient  is  much  wasted  by  general  scrofulous 
disease.  The  following  case — related  by  Portal  in  his  Observa- 
tions sur  les  Maladies  du  Foie — ^may  be  quoted  as  a  character- 
istic example : — A  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  gradually  became 
extremely  emaciated.  The  submaxillary  glands  were  enlarged, 
and  on  each  side  of  the  neck  was  a  string  of  enlarged  cervical 
glands :  the  liver  extended  low  in  the  belly.  The  child  was  in 
a  low  fever,  had  a  great  distaste  for  all  kinds  of  food,  and  died 
a  fortnight  after  he  was  first  seen  by  Portal.  On  dissection, 
the  maxillary  glands,  the  glands  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and 
the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands,  were  found  enlarged  and 
filled  with  a  substance  like  plaster.  The  liver  was  of  a  prodi- 
gious size :  when  stripped  of  its  capsule,  the  substance  appeared 
whitish :  in  the  interior  it  was  still  whiter  than  on  the  surface. 
On  the  surface,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  were  lymphatic 
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vessels  containing  a  substance  so  thick  that  thej  formed  small 
hard  cylinders.  The  matter  with  which  the  liver  was  gorged 
had  the  same  whiteness.  A  slice  of  the  liver,  exposed  to  heat, 
to  the  action  of  boiling  water,  or  to  that  of  alcohol,  was  har- 
dened like  albomttEL 

When  only  the  liver  and  spleen — either  separately  or  toge- 
ther— are  affected,  proper  remedial  measures  do  great  good ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  under  their  use  the  enlargement  will 
diminish,  and  may  perhaps  even  disappear.  As  in  all  cases 
there  are  obvious  indications  of  a  scrofulous  or  rachitic  habit, 
our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  nutrition.  A  digestible  nourishing  diet,  sea  air,  and 
tepid  salt-water  baths,  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit ;  especially 
if,  at  the  same  time,  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the 
iodide  of  iron,  be  administered  in  combination.  If  there  be 
any  signs  of  a  depraved  appetite — of  pica,  as  it  is  called — the 
child  must  be  prevented  from  indulging  its  morbid  fancies; 
while  attempts  are  made  to  restore  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
stomach  by  giving  the  mineral  acids  with  some  bitter  infusion, 
together  with  small  doses  of  pepsin,  at  those  meals  when 
animal  food  is  taken. 

8.  Hydatid  Tumours  of  the  Liver. — Hydatid  tumours 
are  found  in  the  liver  more  frequently  than  in  any  other 
organ.  They  are  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty ;  but  they  mav  occur  at  any  a^  from  six  years  to 
fifty.  Dr.  George  Budd,  in  his  work  on  i)iMea%e%  of  the  LiveVy 
states  that  he  has  found  no  instance  recorded  in  which  such  a 
tumour  occurred  under  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  or  above 
that  of  fifty-two. 

An  hydatid  tumour  consists  of  a  sac,  lined  by  a  thin  bladder 
or  cyst,  and  filled  with  a  limpid,  colourless  fluid ;  floating  in 
this  fluid,  numerous  small  cysts,  similar  to  the  cyst  lining  the 
sac,  and  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  pigeon's  egg,  are 
usually  found.  To  these  cysts  or  bladders  Laennec  gives  the 
name  acephalocyst — a  bladder  without  a  head.  The  acephalo- 
cyst  lining  the  sac  is  composed  of  finely-laminated,  friable 
coats,  about  the  firmness  of  coagulated  albumen.  Sometimes 
it  contains  no  floating  hydatids,  or  very  few ;  while  in  other 
cases  it  is  literally  crammed  with  them ;  and  these  again,  it  is 
said,  may  contain  another  generation.  To  distinguish  these 
different  kinds,  as  well  as  to  mark  the  mode  of  their  increase, 
naturalists  have  divided  these  productions  into  two  species. 
1st,  the  acephalocyatis  endogena  of  Kuhn,  likewise  called 
socialisy  vel  prolifera  of  Cruveilhier,  the  pilJrbox  hydatid  of 
Hunter,  which  is  the  kind  most  commonly  developed  in  the  ^ 
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human  subject,  and  in  which  the  fissiparous  process  of  genera- 
tion takes  place  usually  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  parent 
cyst,  the  progeny  being  sometimes  successively  included ;  2d, 
the  acephalocystis  exogena  of  Kuhn,  eremita^  vel  steriUs  of 
Cruveilhier,  which  develops  its  progeny  generally  from  the 
external  surface,  and  is  found  in  the  ox  and  other  domestic 
animals.  The  true  nature  of  these  acephalocyst^  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  investigation.  M.  Livois  seems,  however, 
to  have  settled  the  question  by  his  discovery  that  they  are  the 
dwelling-place  of  those  minute  animalcules,  to  which  Kudolphi 
gave  the  name  echinococcvSy  from  the  cylinder  of  hooks  sur- 
rounding the  head.  M.  Livois  states  that  echinococci  exist  in 
all  acephalocysts,  and  this  observation  has  been  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Budd  and  other  observers. 

SymptomB, — When  an  hydatid  tumour  forms  in  the  liver,  its 
growth  is  generally  slow.  It  gives  rise  to  little  inconvenience 
beyond  a  sensation  of  weight,  so  that  its  presence  is  not  often 
suspected  until  found  after  death.  When  the  tumour  is  of 
large  size,  it  may  then  be  easily  felt ;  sometimes  it  compresses 
the  portal  vein,  or  vena  cava,  producing  ascites  and  oedema  of 
the  legs.  It  may  burst  into  the  peritoneum^-causing  fatal 
peritonitis,  or  into  the  lung,  or  into  the  intestines,  or  through 
the  abdominal  wall ;  in  the  two  latter  cases,  the  contents  will 
often  be  entirely  discharged,  and  the  sac  ultimately  closing  up, 
will  leave  the  patient  well.  When  the  tumour  opens  into  the 
lung,  the  patient  becomes  so  worn  out  with  the  constant  expec- 
toration of  hydatids  and  puriform  matter,  and  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  so  severe,  that  he  generally  sinks  under  it. 

Sometimes  an  hydatid  tumour  gets  well  without  opening, 
namely,  by  the  secretion  of  a  thick  putty-like  matter  within  its 
sac,  owing  either  to  the  destruction,  or  at  all  events  causing 
the  destruction,  of  the  hydatids. 

Treatment. — Two  agents,  iodide  of  potassium  and  common 
salt,  are  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  stopping  the  growth 
of  these  tumours.  Confirmatory  evidence  is  still  required, 
however,  to  prove  conclusively  the  value  of  these  remedies, 
and  we  must  confess  that  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
such  evidence  will  ever  be  forthcoming. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 

I.    INTBODUCTORT   8EHARKB. 

Though  the  snbject  of  renal  diseases  id  early  life  ia  one 
wbich  does  not  usually  receive  any  very  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  systematic  writers  on  children's  diseases,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  sufficient  evidence  in  our  mortality  tables  to  prove 
that,  measured  by  this  standard,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar General  for  the  vear  1866,  there  died  from  renal  disease 
in  England  alone,  no  leas  than  720  children  under  fifteen  years 
of  age,  and  of  these  272  died  under  five  years  of  age.  When 
we  come  to  analyze  these  facts  a  little  further,  we  find  that  the 
following  were  the  speicfic  renal  diseases  with  the  numbers  of 
fatal  cases  of  each : — ■ 
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The  term  Nephria  in  this  table  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
Bright's  Disease,  and  it  thus  appears  that  out  of  a  mortality  of 
720  from  all  kinds  of  renal  disease  in  children  under  fifteen 
years  of  age,  no  lees  than  245  died  of  Bright's  disease,  of  which 
164  were  between  the  agee  of  five  and  fifteen. 

It  is  not  improbable  Uiat,  if  greater  attention  were  given  to 
the  subject,  the  mortality  from  renal  diseases  would  be  found 
to  be  much  greater  than  is  here  indicated ;  for  in  our  own  ex- 
perience we  have  noticed,  that  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine, 
and  especially  albuminuria,  are  much  more  frequent  accompani- 
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ments  of  other  diseases  in  children  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the  supervention  of  renal  disease 
may  not  seldom  be  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  other 
acute  diseases  of  childhood,  though  the  fact  eludes  observation. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  diseases  of  the 
kidney,  we  may  profitably  notice  three  conditions  connected 
with  the  voidance  of  the  urine,  which  may  or  may  not  be  due 
to  renal  disease,  but  are  often  associated  with  it — viz.,  difficult 
micturition,  or  dysuria ;  excessive  secretion  of  urine,  or  diuresis ; 
diabetes ;  and  incontinence  of  urine. 

II.    DYSURIA. 

Dysuria,  or  painful  micturition,  may  occur  as  the  result  either 
of  a  morbid  condition  of  urine,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
which  is  great  acidity,  from  an  excess  of  uric  acid ;  or  it  may 
result  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  urinary  passages.  In  boys, 
from  elongation  of  the  pupuce  and  its  consequent  irritation  and 
inflammation ;  or  in  either  sex,  from  inflammation  of  the  meatus 
urinatius ;  or,  lastly,  from  the  presence  of  a  urinary  calculus 
in  the  bladder.  Ascarides  in  the  rectum  also  occasionally  leads 
to  some  difficulty  in  micturition,  though  generally  this  is  rather 
in  the  way  of  incontinence  than  of  dysuria. 

The  amount  of  pain  varies  greatly;  in  some  it  is  only  a 
passing  discomfort  due  merely  to  slight  acidity  of  urine,  the 
result  of  febrile  disturbance,  while  in  others  the  pain  is  so  ex- 
cessive that  the  child  screams  out  and  is  sometimes  almost  in 
convulsions  with  agony.  Whenever  the  urine  is  scanty  in 
amount,  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  sure  to  be  high  coloured, 
rich  in  lithic  acid  by  mere  concentration,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  pass.  A  condition  such  as  this  is  known  at  once,  in 
the  absence  of  any  more  positive  signs,  by  the  evidence  afforded 
by  test  paper,  perhaps  by  the  presence  of  lithic  acid  deposits, 
if  not  naturally,  yet  always  and  quickly,  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  nitric  acid.  Such  a  state  is  usually  associated  with  some 
feverishness,  often  with  disturbance  of  the  digestive  functions, 
and  is  very  commonly  connected  with  chronic  skin  disease,  with 
rheumatism,  or  with  a  generally  acid  state  of  the  system. 

But  the  urine  may  be  perfectly  normal,  at  least  it  may  be 
free  from  any  excess  of  acidity,  and  the  fault  may  rest  in  the 
urinary  passage.  With  boys  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
foreskin  is  abnormally  long,  and  the  orifice  preternaturally  con- 
tracted. In  such  a  case  the  loose  integument  becomes  irritated 
and  inflamed,  either  by  the  urine  passing  over  it,  or  perhaps 
from  friction  with  the  child's  clothes,  and  on  examination  it 
will  be  found  that  the  orifice  of  the  pupuce  is  red,  swollen,  and 
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painful  to  the  touch,  micturition  in  such  a  case  being  often  ex- 
tremely painful.  Sometimes  another  abnormal  condition  exists 
to  which  the  name  Phymom  has  been  given. 

This  term  signifies  a  preternatural  constriction  of  the  orifice 
of  the  prepuce,  so  that  the  glans  penis  cannot  be  uncovered. 
Most  children  are  bom  with  the  opening  of  the  prepuce  too 
small  to  allow  of  the  complete  retraction  of  the  foreskin  ;  but 
as  the  orifice  becomes  naturally  dilated  about  the  time  of 
puberty,  nothing  need  be  done  unless  the  opening^is  so  small 
as  not  to  allow  the  urine  to  pass  except  with  great  pain,  a  con- 
dition which  often  occurs  if  the  part  be  at  all  inflamed.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  preputial  orifice  must  be  cau- 
tiously slit  up,  or  circumcision  may  be  performed ;  the  latter  is 
the  most  advisable  proceeding  wherever  there  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  above  an  elongated  condition  of  the  foreskin. 

Another  condition  sometimes  met  with  in  boys,  and  which 
may  also  give  rise  to  great  difficulty  in  micturition,  is  that  known 
by  the  term  Paeaphymosis,  which  consists  of  the  retraction  of 
a  tight  prepuce  over  the  glans  penis,  with  swelling  of  the  parts 
so  as  to  prevents  its  return.  This  swelling  is  quickly  followed 
by  inflammation,  which  may  even  run  on  to  gangrene  of  the 
constricted  glans  as  well  as  of  the  constricting  ring  of  foreskin. 
In  such  a  case  the  everted  prepuce  should  be  replaced  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Ice  or  cold  water  should  be  applied  for  a  few 
minutes  to  reduce  the  swelling,  and  then  gentle  but  persevering 
attempts  should  be  made  to  draw  the  prepuce  gently  forwards 
whilst  the  glans  is  pressed  back :  chloroform  will  greatly  aid 
this  proceeding.  If  these  attempts  fail,  the  constricting  ring 
of  foreskin  must  be  divided  with  a  bistoury,  and  simple  water- 
dressing  be  applied  till  the  part  has  healed. 

The  only  remaining  cause  of  dysuria  to  which  we  need  now 
refer  is,  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  urinary  bladder.  It 
does  sometimes  happen,  though  it  is  an  occurrence  of  great 
rarity  in  childhood,  that  a  calculus  forms  in  the  kidney,  and 
may  become  lodged  in  the  ureter.  The  symptoms  of  stone  in 
the  kidney  are,  pain  of  a  continuous  and  severe  form,  situate  in 
the  loins,  but  most  in  the  affected  side,  extending  through  to 
the  front  and  all  round  the  waist,  as  if  girt  with  a  tight  cord, 
shooting  also  down  the  ureter  and  causing  retraction  of  the 
testicle.  If  the  stone  emerges  from  the  kidney,  and  enters  the 
ureter,  but  can  get  no  farther,  its  presence  there  will  be  indi- 
cated by  severe  pain  which  shoots  down  through  the  groin,  and 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  into  the  scrotum. 
When  the  stone  has  entered  the  bladder,  there  is  frequent  mic- 
turition, with  occasionally  severe  dysuria,  the  flow  of  urine 
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often  suddenly  stopping  with  an  accession  of  pain,  especially  * 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  penis,  occasionally  hsematuria,  some- 
times pus  is  present  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  there  are  lithic 
acid  deposits. 

In  the  case  of  girls,  dysuria  is  generally  due  either  to  ex- 
cessive acidity  of  the  urine,  or  to  inflammation  of  the  passages, 
or  to  the  existence  of  a  vasular  growth  at  the  orifice  of  the  meatus. 

The  Treatment  of  dysuria,  whether  in  boys  or  girls,  will  of 
course  vary  with  the  cause.  In  both,  when  the  pain  is  due  to 
excessive  acidity,  alkalis,  and  salts  of  the  vegetable  acids,  ace- 
tates, tartrates,  and  citrates,  which  are  converted  into  carbon- 
ates in  the  system,  together  with  the  liquor  potass®,  will  be 
the  most  fitting  remedies.  Much  relief  will  also  be  afforded  by 
the  free  administration  of  the  so-called  diluents,  of  which  plain 
water  or  mucilaginous  liquids  are  perhaps  the  best.  Diet  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  these  cases ;  no  malt 
liquor  nor  any  but  the  most  delicate  white  wines,  and  perhaps 
not  even  these  can  be  allowed,  while  a  sparing  and  non-stimu- 
lating dietary  must  be  strictly  enforced.  When  any  malforma- 
tion exists,  such  as  has  been  alluded  to,  the  proper  remedy 
will  be  an  operation  for  its  removal.  Stone  in  the  kidney 
admits  of  no  cure  by  art ;  our  only  resource  lies  in  the  mitiga- 
tion of  pain,  and  in  the  free  dilution  of  the  urine  by  alkaline 
or  other  drinks.  Stone  in  the  bladder  is  to  be  remedied  either 
by  lithotomy  or  lithotrity,  the  latter  being  seldom  practiced  in 
the  young. 

The  existence  of  a  vascular  tumour  of  the  meatus  in  girls 
can  be  demonstrated  only  by  ocular  examination,  and  is  oest 
treated  by  ablation  with  the  knife. 

III.    INCONTINENCE  OF   URINE. 

Incontinence  of  urine  may  in  some  respects  be  regarded 
as  the  opposite  of  that  we  have  just  considered ;  it  occurs  in 
early  life  from  a  great  variety  of  causes :  may  exist  in  both 
sexes,  by  night  or  by  day,  or  both,  but  in  much  more  frequent 
by  night  only.  In  some  cases  we  have  met  with  it  in  all  the 
members  of  a  family,  and  it  has  seemed  to  be  due  then  to  con- 
stitutional peculiarity.  It  may  be  associated  with  renal  disease, 
or  with  a  disposition  to  gravel,  or  it  may  depend  upon  consti- 
tutional weakness  and  irritability,  or  it  may  be  due  to  an  in- 
crease of  uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

The  incontinence  of  urine  which  occurs  during  sleep,  and 
is  so  common  in  young  children,  may  result  from  any  of  the 
causes  last  specified  ;  in  all  cases  therefore  the  renal  secretion 
should  be  examined.     Very  frequently  this  afiection  is    the 
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consequence  of  bad  habits  ;  being  favoured  by  the  free  use  of 
fljiids  during  the  after  part  of  the  day,  by  exposure  to  cold  in 
the  night,  and  by  lying  on  the  back, — a  posture  which  seems 
to  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  retention  of  the  urine,  especi- 
ally when  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
xthe  neck  of  the  bladder  is  at  all  increased.  Another  cause  of 
incontinence  of  urine  is  the  presence  of  ascarides  in  the  rec- 
tum. This  we  have  observed  in  many  instances;  a  loaded 
state  of  the  bowels  will  also  induce,  and  sometimes  we  have 
known  it  result  from,  the  presence  of  a  small  calculus  in  the 
bladder. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  cases  we  must  be  careful  to  make 
the  little  patient  abstain  from  fluids  for  three  or  four  hours  be- 
fore going  to  bed :  he  should  also  be  taken  up  to  empty  his 
bladoer  twice  or  thrice  during  the  night :  and  when  the  posi- 
tion appears  to  influence  the  case,  some  good  may  result  from 
tying  a  cotton  reel  over  his  spinal  column,  so  that  when  he 
turns  round  upon  his  back  he  may  at  once  be  awoke.  At  the 
same  time  we  should  try  to  eive  strength  and  tone  to  his  sys- 
tem, by  the  administration  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron  with  quinine.  In  some  very  inveterate  cases,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  succession  of  small  blisters  over  the  sacrum  has 
efiected  a  cure:  but  such  agents  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
Where  the  bladder  is  very  irritable  a  belladonna  plaster  over 
the  loins  and  sacrum  will  often  be  very  useful :  or  four  or  five 
grains  of  the  extract  of  this  drug  may  be  rubbed  into  the  same 
region  every  night.  In  other  cases  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
want  of  power  m  the  bladder  generally,  we  have  found  good 
result  from  the  addition  to  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  qui- 
nine mixture  of  ergot  of  rye  in  5  minim  doses  of  the  extract  to 
a  child  five  or  six  vears  of  age.  Nux  vomica  in  the  form  of 
tincture  in  doses  of  one  to  two  minims  for  a  child  six  or  eight 
years  of  age  is  also  very  useful,  and  in  cases  where  the  urine  is 
thick  with  lithates,  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  of  great 
service.  Lastly,  belladonna  is  a  remedy  which  has  found 
favour  with  many  practitioners,  though  it  has  signally  failed  in 
our  hands.  Of  course  none  of  these  remedies  will  be  of  any 
avail  if  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  presence  of  stone;  nor 
will  much  good  result  from  either  of  them  if  the  condition  in 
question  be  the  result  of  bad  habits. 

IV.   DIURESIS. 

The  term  diuresis  merely  implies  the  existence  of  an  increased 
flow  of  urine:  it  may  occur  in  young  children  as  in  adults,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  and  is  a  symptom  of  very  various  diseases. 
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Thus,  the  disturbance  in  question  may  be  merely  a  secondary 
affection,  arising  from  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder;  or  it  may 
be  associated  with  the  tuberculous  cachexia;  or  it  may  occur 
merely  as  a  coincidence,  but  not  as  a  symptom  of  other  diseases ; 
or  lastly,  it  may  be  due  to  true  diabetes,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe:  though  so  uncommon  is  this  disease  in  the 
young,  that  Dr.  Prout,  out  of  nearly  seven  hundred  cases,  only 
saw  one  in  a'  child  under  five  years  of  age. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarKable  form  of  diuresis,  which  was 
first  described  by  Dr.  Prout,  in  his  work  On  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal  DiseaseSy  as  not  uncommonly 
occurring  soon  after  the  period  of  weaning.  The  Symptoms  as 
described  by  him  are  as  follows: — The  child,  who  may  pre- 
viously have  been  very  healthy,  begins  to  get  dull,  inactiye, 
and  to  lose  flesh;  the  skin  feels  harsh,  dry,  and  hot;  the 
bowels  are  irregular ;  the  motions  assume  an  unnatural  green- 
ish appearance;  and  the  abdomen  becomes  prominent,  so  as  to 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  mesenteric  disease.  At  this  period  the 
urine  is  generally  scanty  and  high  coloured;  becomes  turbid 
immediately  on  cooling;  and  lets  fall  a  pale,  clay-coloured 
deposit  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  sometimes  intermixea  with  the 
oxalate  of  lime,  or  with  an  excess  of  phosphates.  As  the  dis- 
ease proceeds,  the  quantity  of  urine  rapidly  increases,  and  the 
thirst  being  commensurate,  large  quantities  of  fluid  are  con- 
sequently taken ;  so  that  an  infant  about  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  old  will  often  be  found  to  pass  from  two  to  four  or  five 
pints  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  It  often  happens, 
however,  that  this  symptom,  remarkable  as  it  is  when  attention 
has  once  been  called  to  it,  entirely  escapes  observation  for  a 
long  time,  and  it  is  only  after  the  cnild  has  become  a  good  deal 
emaciated,  apparently  from  no  very  obvious  cause,  that  this 
point  is  discovered:  it  is  one  nevertheless  which  should  always 
be  inquired  after  when  the  health  of  a  child  is  failing,  when  he 
is  losing  flesh,  and  when  great  thirst  exists.  The  urine  at  this, 
and  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  .affection,  is  commonly 
transparent,  and  oi  a  pale-yellow  or  greenish  tint.     Its  specific 

fravity  varies  from  1.010  to  1.025;  and  on  examination  it  will 
e  found  to  contain  a  great  excess  of  urea,  and  occasionally, 
but  very  rarely,  traces  of  albumen  or  sugar. 

This  form  of  diuresis  is  sometimes  rather  formidable,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  itself,  perhaps,  as  for  the  indication  which 
it  too  commonly  affords  of  some  defect  in  the  assimulative  func- 
tions, which  may  resist  all  our  efforts,  and  ultimately  lead  to 
extreme  emaciation,  and  to  the  development  of  some  serious 
organic  lesion ;  sometimes,  and  especially  if  it  be  neglected  or 
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maltreated,  it  ends  in  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  apparently  led  to  diabetes.  It  most  fre- 
quently occurs  in  strumous  children,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
dyspeptic;  especially  if  they  have  been  improperly  nourished, 
or  been  brought  up  in  confined  and  imperfectly-ventilated 
apartments. 

The  general  principles  of  Th^eatment  are, — ^removal  to  a  pure 
country  atmospnere,  or  to  the  sea-side,  where  a  bracing  dry  air 
can  be  breathed ;  the  employment  of  tepid  or  warm  sea- water 
baths;  attention  to  diet — animal  food,  with  plenty  of  milk, 
being  most  suitable;  a  gradual  but  steady  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  fluids  allowed;  and  the  administration  of  small 
doses  of  Dover's  powder  to  increase  the  action  of  the  skin,  as 
well  as  to  relieve  the. general  irritability.  Gentle  aperients 
will  be  needed  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  bowels;  pepsin 
should  be  tried,  if  any  indications  of  dyspepsia  present  them- 
selves ;  and  lastly,  tonics  of  bark,  quinine,  or  steel,  will  prove 
highly  useful.  Dr.  Yenables  recommends  more  especially  the 
phosphate  of  iron,  and  from  our  own  experience  we  oelieve  this 
to  be  a  very  valuable  preparation  for  many  of  the  conditions  of 
childhood  requiring  a  chalybeate  tonic.  Should  any  sugar  be 
present  in  the  urine,  starchy  food  and  saccharine  matter  snould 
as  much  as  possible  be  avoided.  On  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  next  section,  on  Diabetes. 

y.   DIABETES  MELLITUS. 

We  have  already  remarked,  when  considering  the  subject  of 
diuresis,  upon  the  extreme  rarity  of  this  disease.  The  late  Dr. 
Prout,  who  had  special  opportunities  of  observing  it,  only  met 
wjth  one  case  out  of  about  7  00 ;  and  Dr.  West,  who  has  proba- 
bly seen  more  of  the  diseases  of  children  than  any  other  au- 
thority in  this  country,  has  only  seen  two  cases:  "one  in  a 
little  girl  aged  three  years  and  a  half,  whose  brother  had  died 
at  the  age  of  two  years,  and  her  sister  at  two  years  and  a  half, 
with  precisely  the  sam^  symptoms  as  she  presented,  and  from 
the  first  appearance  of  which  to  their  fatal  termination  in  both 
cases  only  six  weeks  elapsed."  This  case  unfortunately  Dr. 
West  only  saw  once ;  and  the  second  case  he  saw  but  twice :  it 
was  that  of  a  girl  ten  years  of  age,  who  first  suffered  from 
diabetes  in  the  convalescent  stage  of  measles  eighteen  months 
previously,  and  whose  family  had  a  phthisical  taint. 

The  youngest  subject  in  whom  we  have  seen  diabetes  was 
that  of  a  lad  fourteen  years  of  age :  there  was  nothing  in  his 
previous  history  which  threw  any  light  upon  the  origin  of  the 
disease  ;  his  parents  were  healthy,  and  there  was  no  hereditary 
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diabetic  tendency.  The  symptoms  had  developed  gradually, 
and  at  the  time  when  he  came  under  our  notice  he  was  passing 
a  daily  average  of  five  pints  of  urine,  of  high  specific  gravity, 
1035  to  1040,  and  yielding  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  sugar.  He  was  treated  with  a  restricted  diet,  small  doses  of 
opium,  such  as  two  to  three  minims  of  the  liquid  extract,  and 
the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  weeks  there  was  a  marked  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
urine  passed  and  in  its  specific  gravity,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  we  lost  sight  of  him,  because,  as  we  believe,  he  was  con- 
sidered convalescent. 

The  Symptoms  of  diabetes  in  the  child  are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  in  the  adult,  though  the  disease  seems  to  be 
scarcely  so  well  marked  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter ;  this  may 
arise  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  affection 
in  children ;  partly  because  the  symptoms  are  not  so  sugges- 
tive, at  least  not  at  first  sight,  in  the  child  as  in  the  adult ;  and 
partly,  perhaps,  because  very  much  the  same  general  symp- 
toms are  present  in  children,  yet  without  any  diabetic  ten- 
dency. There  can,  however,  be  no  diflSculty  in  recognizing  the 
disease  when  once  it  is  fairly  developed,  and  a  simple  examina- 
tion of  the  urine  will  generally  set  the  question  at  rest  oneway 
or  other.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  child  is  failing  in 
health,  that  he  is  losing  flesh,  and  has  at  the  same  time  a  crav- 
ing appetite,  with  very  great  thirst,  and  a  dry,  harsh  skin,  and 
coated  tongue :  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  has  a  frequent 
desire  to  pass  water,  and  not  only  so  but  that  he  passes  a  large 
quantity  of  pale  liquid  urine,  having  a  peculiar  sweet  odour 
not  unlike  that  of  ripe  apples :  all  this  ought  at  once  to  excite 
suspicion,  and  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  urine,  when  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  be  at  once  apparent  by  its  yielding  the 
characteristic  results  if  sugar  be  present.  One  of  these  is  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  which  ranges  from  1030  to 
1050 :  the  normal  specific  gravity  being  1010  to  1020.  The 
other  results  will  be  determined  by  the  chemical  examination  of 
the  urine,  which  is  to  be  conducted  in  one  of  the  two  following 
methods. 

The  first  and  most  distinctive  test  of  the  presence  of  susar 
is  that  which  is  called  "  Trommer's"  test.  A  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  added  to  some  of 
the  suspected  urine  in  a  test  tube ;  some  liquor  potassse  is  then 
to  be  added ;  this  decomposes  the  sulphate  of  copper,  the  blue 
oxide  of  copper  is  set  free  and  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed ; 
when  this  is  boiled,  if  sugar  be  present,  the  blue  protoxide  ia 
reduced  to  the  suboxide,  the  reduction  being  manifested  by  a 
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change  of  colour  from  blue  to  a  reddish  brown.  If  no  sugar 
be  present  no  such  change  is  effected.  This  test  is  exceedingly 
delicate,  and  is  very  characteristic.  The  other  test,  to  which 
the  name  of  its  discoverer,  "  Moore,"  is  given,  depends  for  its 
efScacj  upon  the  power  which  caustic  potash  has  of  decompos- 
ing sugar :  it  is  applied  thus : — To  a  little  of  the  stspected 
urine  in  a  test  tube,  some  liquor  potasses  is  to  be  added  and 
then  boiled,  when,  if  sugar  be  present,  the  solution  will  change 
to  a  rich  mahogany  brown  colour.  By  one  or  other  of  these 
tests  the  existence  of  diabetes  mellitus  can  readily  be  proved. 

As  regards  the  Pathology  of  this  disease,  we  are  unable  at 
present  to  say  much  that  is  definite  and  positive ;  more  per- 
haps is  known  negatively,  if  we  may  so  say ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  diabetes  snould  be  classed  as  a  disease  of  the  digestive 
rather  than  of  the  urinary  system ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
whatever  may  be  the  exact  nature  or  cause  of  the  derange- 
ment, it  is  due  primarily  to  a  disturbance  in  the  assimilative 
processes. 

In  reference  to  the  Treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus,  it  seemed 
until  lately  that  this  was  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and 
that  the  disease  was  to  be  regarded  as  incurable.  Now,  how- 
ever, cures  are  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  as  a  clearer 
insight  is  obtained  into  the  pathology.  Above  all  things,  the 
question  of  diet  is  of  primary  importance,  for  no  plan  of  treat- 
ment can  boast  of  much  success  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
aided  by  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  starchy  and  saccharine 
matters.  By  mis  means  alone,  and  without  any  medical  treat- 
ment, or  rather  without  any  drug  treatment,  many  cases  have 
been  completely  cured.  The  rest  of  the  diet  may  be  as  nutri- 
tious and  as  stimulating  as  seems  requisite.  In  regard  to 
medicines,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  number  of  so-called 
remedies  which  have  been  recommended.  Emetics,  purgatives, 
sedatives,  and  tonics  have,  one  after  another  and  in  various 
ways,  been  tried  with  pretty  much  the  same  successful  or  un- 
successful results.  Lately,  it  has  seemed  as  if  opium  possessed 
the  greatest  power  of  diminishing  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 
urine,  as  well  as  of  the  amount  of  urine  secreted ;  but  quite 
recently  Dr.  Pavy,  who  has  had  great  experience  and  most 
success  with  this  drug,  made  the  discovery  that  ¥rith  a  restricted 
diet,  the  results  obtained  were  just  as  satisfactory  when  neither 
opium  nor  any  other  druc  was  given.  The  plan,  therefore, 
which  we  would  recommend  is :  first,  a  rigidly  enforced  restric- 
tion in  diet,  avoiding  all  starchy  and  saccharine  food  ;  secondly, 
the  administration  of  the  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  with  some 
vegetable  bitter,  attention  being  also  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
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iligCHtivo  organs ;  and  lastly,  if  these  means  fail  in  arresting 
tlic  oxcesgive  diuresis  and  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  sugar 
olinnnated,  then  opium,  in  minute  but  gradually  increasing 
do^es,  may  be  tried ;  remembering,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
opium,  that  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  true  that  children  as 
a  rule  are  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  opium,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  diabetic  patients  show  a  most  extraordinary 
tolerance  of  it« 

VI.   ACUTE  NEPHRITIS. 

Acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  rare  aiflfoction  in  childhood,  as  is  testified  by  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  diseases  of  children,  both  in  this  coimtry  and 
abr\^d :  some  even  speak  very  doubtfully  of  its  existence,  and 
)Nre  oaiuiot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  within  our  own  obser- 
vation. It  is  very  different^  however,  with  regard  to  nephritis 
iHVurriug  in  the  cour^^  of,  or  as  a  sequel  to,  other  acute  dis- 
e^st\!^ :  and  ce^inHriaDv  to  scarlet  fever,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  great 
)u^>^;ft^tor  of  retul  disease.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  one 
of  the  ui\>st  prv^ttiiueut  and  uniform  symptoms  of  inflammation 
vxf  th^  kidneys  is  the  existence  of  albumen  in  the  urine.  It 
must  IK^^  Ww^Yvr^  Ue^  supp\>s«d  tluM  this  fact  is  alone  suflident 
e\  wWuc^  vvf  r^ial  intla]nmati%>n ;  vui  the  contrary,  we  know  that 
alVunaiuMtia  wu^  o^vur  under  a  ^cfvat  variety  of  ctrcumistanoes, 
tW  \>i(e  fox^i^iH^mi  ctKuractiensiic  v>f  noi^  of  them  being  the 
if\t>(t^v^e  vxf  ^>«a^  bi^sxl  dyNacmsisi.  F\>r  iSiS^ance,  in  typlioid 
at^i  t\(vbiii;j^  l^x>Nr,  iatifsrmtUiKii  tVv^,  mi<«iks^<t«v  smBaEtfN>x.  and 
dk('^tb(<<rva,  alb^^iMi  its  vvry  v\>aMav.SLlT  K<L3»i  ia  i&e  nrine :  it  is 
w<<  %x3b(  aibv^  ut  s^v]tt<  <»s«^  v>jf  )!<akr^  vb»<«b^,.  aaa  in  certain 
^^((NyM^Y  A^N*^ v<^ ;  1:1  all  oc"  :2!i<tf«f  :^  sr2t|^^aa  rn  ^nesiioQ 
^  wbx-^  rj^;  Wc  V  W(^'is*aaxnal  ctjk:<;$)^  jiWci.£  Une  r>nLaI  cvicmlatftoii. 


^U<ivi«v  viv^o^  xvfx  r*rvt;j^v  wxu;>  ^rt*»cv  .-i*^:  5Ci.i5«  3*^  r 
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The  SymptoTM  of  acute  nephritis,  whether  idiopathic  or  not, 
usually  be^n  with  a  slight  chill  or  rigor,  followed  speedily  by 
the  constitutional  disturbance  indicative  of  internal  inflamma- 
tion. These  symptoms  are,  however,  by  no  means  severe  at 
first,  at  least  not  as  a  general  rule;  the  pulse  is  gradually 
quickened,  the  skin  becomes  hot,  dry,  and  harsh;  there  is 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  headache,  and  occasionally  nausea  or 
even  vomiting.  The  occurrence  of  such  symptoms,  one,  two, 
or  more  rarely  three  weeks  after  the  scarlatina  rash  has  begun 
to  disappear,  should  always  excite  attention,  especially  if  the 
progress  of  the  disease  has  before  been  satisfactory.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  renal  disease  is  more  apt  to  occur  in 
mild  than  in  severe  cases ;  but  if  so,  and  the  evidence  seems 
certainly  to  indicate  it,  the  explanation  is  we  think  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  fact  of  the  mildness  of  the  attack,  but  rather  in  the 
greater  carelessness  after  the  mild  than  after  the  more  severe 
cases,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
where  renal  symptoms  supervene  it  is  from  the  want  of  proper 
care  in  the  management  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after  the  apperance  of  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned,  a  marked  change  is  observed  both 
in  the  character  and  amount  of  urine  voided ;  from  having  been 
perhaps  rather  copious  in  quantity,  of  pale  colour,  and  clear,  it 
becomes  scanty,  high-coloured,  and  deposits  a  variable  amount 
of  sediment.  The  colour  of  the  urine  is  often  peculiar,  havine 
a  dusky  brown  or  ^'  smoky"  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of 
altered  blood  in  it.  When  tested  by  being  boiled,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  strong  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of  albumen 
is  revealed  by  the  formation  of  a  flocculent  deposit  of  varying 
amount,  from  a  mere  milky  cloud  of  opaqueness  to  a  quantity 
equal  apparently  to  one-half  of  the  whole  solution. 

With  these  symptoms,  a  swollen,  puffy,  and  oedematous  state 
of  the  body  comes  on ;  at  first  it  is  limited  to  the  eyelids  and 
face,  but  soon  extends  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  the  feet  and 
legs,  and  the  areolar  tissue  generally ;  ultimately  to  the  different 
serous  cavities,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  peritoneum.  Here 
again  the  amount  of  anasarca  varies  greatly ;  it  may  be  limited 
merely  to  the  face,  the  other  symptoms  being  proportionately 
mild,  and  all  may  pass  off  in  a  few  days ;  or  the  dropsy  may 
be  general  and  severe:  coincident  with  the  other  symptoms, 
the  feverishness  assumes  a  severe  typhoid  character.  The 
amount  of  urine  voided  is  as  a  general  rule  a  fair  test  of  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  and  will  vary  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
dropsical  swelling.  Dr.  West  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
occasionally,  when  dropsical  effusion  takes  place  into  the  pleura, 
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it  may  occur  so  rapidly,  that  with  the  additional  effusion  into 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  which  almost  invariably  occurs  in  these 
cases,  death  may  result  suddenly  that  scarcely  any  warn- 
ing of  its  approach  is  given.  The  state  of  the  chest  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  carefully  watched  in  these  cases. 

Occasionally,  though  rarely,  symptoms  referable  to  the  ner- 
vous system  predominate,  and  convulsions  may  occur  either  at 
the  onset  of  the  attack  if  the  inflammation  be  severe,  or  subse- 
qently  when  the  blood  has  become  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
urea  and  other  constituents  of  the  urine,  owing  to  the  non-elimina- 
tion by  the  kidneys  from  suppression.  Except  in  the  case  of 
ursemic  poisoning,  however,  pure  convulsive  seizures  seldom 
end  mischievously,  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  recovering. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  urine  in 
these  cases  of  scarlatinal  dropsy,  the  result  of  acute  ne- 
phritis, always  contains  albumen  in  varying  proportions : 
not  ohly  so,  but  the  amount  of  urea  is  diminished,  and  when 
examined  microscopically,  numerous  blood-corpuscles,  cells  of 
renal  epithelium,  and  casts  of  the  urinary  tubes  are  found  in 
greater  or  less  abundance.  The  amount  of  blood  present  in 
the  urine  varies  of  course  with  the  severity  of  the  case,  and  is 
generally  greater  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  than  subsequently, 
while  the  reverse  obtains  in  regard  to  the  tube  casts ;  at  first, 
these  are  small  pale  casts  containing  blood  cells  in  them ;  but 
subsequently  they  become  somewhat  larger,  have  fewer  blood 
cells,  and  more  of  renal  epithelium,  while  later  still  they  may 
contain  pus  cells  in  addition. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  kidneys  themselves,  at  first 
the  organ  is  greatly  congested,  increased  somewhat  in  size, 
darker  in  colour,  aud  turgid  with  venous  blood.  This  condition 
lasts  during  the  acuteness  of  the  attack,  then  it  is  that 
uriniferous  tubes  become  the  seat  of  fibrinous  deposits,  which 
together  with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubes  are  cast  off,  and 
appear  in  the  urine  as  fibrinous  or  epithelial  tube-casts.  As 
long  as  this  takes  place,  and  the  tubes  are  cleared  of  these  de- 
posits, no  further  change  is  observable  in  the  kidneys  them- 
selves ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case,  for  not  only  are  the  tubes 
themselves  plugged  up  by  deposits,  but  they  sometimes  rupture, 
and  the  vessels  also  undergo  a  degenerative  action.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  changes,  the  kidney,  already  enlarged  by  the 
congestion,  assumes  a  greyish  mottled  appearance,  and,  on  sec- 
tion, the  secreting  or  cortical  portion  is  seen  to  be  pale-greyish, 
granular,  or  waxy,  while  the  tubular  part  maintains  its  dark- 
red  colour.  Sometimes  the  changes  in  the  cortical  substance 
are  advanced  so  far,  that  it  readily  sears  or  breaks  down  under 
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the  finger.  In  what  is  called  the  third  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  kidneys  shrink  so  as  greatly  to  diminish  in  size,  the  change 
taking  place  mostly  in  the  cortical  part,  which  thus  becomes 
exceedingly  thin,  pale,  and  friable. 

The  Treatment  of  acute  nephritis,  whether  it  occurs  idio- 
pathically  or  as  a  sequela  to  scarlet  fever,  is  pretty  much  the 
same  in  all  cases,  regard  being  had  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, constitutional  or  otherwise,  of  each  case.  We  have 
previously  said  that  nephritis  almost  invariably  results  from  a 
chill,  by  which,  owing  to  the  correlative  and  compensating 
action  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  any  sudden  arrest  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  former,  especially  during  the  desquamative  stage 
of  scarlatina,  is  immediately  felt  by  the  latter,  and  the  sudden 
afflux  of  blood,  with  at  first  increased  functional  activity, 
speedily  leads  to  disorginization  and  consequent  inflammatory 
action. 

The  first  indication  for  treatment,  therefore,  is  to  endeavour 
to  restore  the  function  of  the  skin.  The  patient  must  of  course 
be  kept  warm  in  bed,  and  in  order  to  promote  diaphoresis, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  as  affording  relief 
to  the  kidney  by  the  quantity  of  water  which  may  thus  be  re- 
moved, but  also  by  diminishing  the  tendency  to  internal  con- 
gestion, warm  baths  must  be  resorted  to,  and  especially  the 
hot-air  or  vapour  bath  :  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious means  of  exciting  perspiration ;  but  as  it  may  be  taken 
without  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  bed,  for  it  may  be  applied 
under  the  bed-clothes,  all  risk  of  taking  cold  is  avoided.  To 
apply  a  hot-air  bath  without  vapour,  a  small  gas-stove  is  be$t ; 
the  heat  from  which  should  be  carried  by  a  pipe  under  the  bed- 
clothes, the  latter  being  raised  from  the  patient  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  chamber  by  means  of  a  framework  or  cradle.  The  va- 
pour bath  mav  be  extemporized,  by  placing  a  kettle  upon  the 
fire,  the  lid  of  which  must  be  made  to  fit  very  tightly  ;  a  piece 
of  india-rubber  tubing  is  then  to  be  fitted  closely  to  the  spout 
of  the  kettle,  and  the  other  end  of  the  tube  is  to  be  carried 
under  the  bed-clothes,  arranged  as  for  the  hot-air  bath.  As 
the  water  is  kept  gently  boiling,  the  steam  will  make  its  way 
along  the  tube  to  the  patient,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  may 
secure  by  either  of  these  processes,  but  more  freely  and  better 
we  think  by  the  latter,  free  diaphoresis.  This  may  be  repeated 
daily  for  a  few  minutes,  as  long  as  occasion  requires,  which 
may  be  judged  of  best  by  reference  to  the  quantity  of  urine  se- 
creted, and  to  its  character  as  regards  the  amount  of  albumen 
or  blood  present  in  it.  The  extent  of  the  anasarca  will  also  be 
an  element  of  consideration. 
25 
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There  are  of  course  other  means  of  promoting  diaphoresis, 
but  unfortunately  most  of  the  medicines  of  this  class  have  a 
very  depressing  effect  as  well,  and  that  is  to  be  deprecated.     If, 
however,  some  stimulant  be  given  at  the  same  time,  this  ten- 
dency may  be  avoided ;  at  any  rate  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
diaphoresis  stands  first  on  the  list  of  therapeutical  agenda  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  nephritis.     Next  in  importance  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  purgatives,  and  here  again  a  caution  is  required 
against  the  lowering  influence  of  the  remedies  in  question; 
moreover,  in  the  selection  of  drugs  for  this  purpose,  those  only 
should  be  given  which  are  sure  to  promote  wateir  evacuations. 
Of  this  clfl^  jalap  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  next  to  this 
some  of  the  saline  purgatives  are  of  most  value.     It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinuous purgation — ^that  would,  indeed  be  detrimental  rather 
than  otherwise ;  but  so  to  adjust  the  dose,  and  to  make  such  a 
selection  of  a  drug,  as  to  secure  two  or  three  watery  actions 
daily.     Further,  it  is  very  desirable  to  administer  the  purge 
early  in  the  morning  before  any  food  is  taken  ;  by  this  means, 
only  those  undigestible  portions  of  food  which  have  remained 
in  the  bowel  from  the  previous  day  will  be  cleared  out,  and  no 
interference  will  be  made  with  the  subsequent  meals,  nor  any 
hindrance  to  their  proper  digestion  and   assimilation.     Alia 
the  requisite  amount  of  purging  has  been  secured  thus  early  in 
the  day,  with  the  distinct  object  in  view  of  promoting  a  wat«y 
discharge,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  in  flammed  or  congested  kid- 
neys, the  diet  should  be  very  supporting,  and  of  the  most  Uh- 
eral  kind,  but  always  with  the  preference  of  solid  over  liquid 
food,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  watery 
elements  out  of  the  body. 

In  expressing  this  opinion  we  know  that  we  are  opposing  the 
view  put  forward  with  much  ingenuity  bv  Dr.  Dickinson,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgieal  Society,  in  March, 
18(>4,  and  approved  by  Dr.  West ;  nevertheless  we  hold  to  the 
view  above  expressed,  with  the  understanding  that  the  treat- 
ment  here  recommended  is  carried  out  in  its  entiretv. 

m 

The  third  indication  is  to  apply  so  called  counter-irritants,  <Mr 
counter-stimulants,  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys;  for  this 
purpose  mustard  is  the  best :  turpentine  must  be  avoided  owing 
to  its  specific  action  upon  the  kidneys^  inflammation  of  thoaa 
organs  having  sometimes  resulted  from  the  use  of  turpentine  in 
this  way.  Ihy  cupping  repeated  every  night  is  also  a  osefnl 
remedy ;  but  the  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  or  olherwiaa 
we  strongly  deprecate.  The  continued  application  of  warmth 
and  moisture  in  the  sh^pe  of  linseed  poultices  to  the  loins  is  • 
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valuable,  especially  in  cases  where  the  inflammation,  judged  by 
the  pain  in  the  loins  and  the  scanty  and  highly  albuminous 
urine,  is  severe. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  any  particular  medical  treatment 
aiming  directly  at  the  kidneys  themselves,  we  would  remark 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  administration  of  mercurials  and 
antimonials,  with  a  view  to  their  alleged  specific  action  in  in- 
flammation. On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  we  have  seen 
much  good  result  from  the  use  of  astringents,  especially  gallic 
acid,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  check  the  amount  of  blood  and 
even  of  albumen  in  the  urine ;  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron  is  similarly  useful,  and  especially  when  the  case  is  assum- 
ing a  more  chronic  form.  When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  swal- 
low a  pill,  say  ten  or  fifteen  vears  of  age,  we  have  seen  great 
benefit  result  from  the  use  oi  a  pill  composed  of  ^  grain  oi  the 
extract  of  digitalis,  1  grain  pil  scillse  co.  and  }  grain  blue-pill, 
three  times  a  day ;  this  diminishes  the  dropsy,  increases  the 
flow  of  urine,  and  apparently  diminishes  the  amount  of  albumen 
in  the  urine. 

The  utmost  care  is  necessary  during  the  convalescent  stage 
to  avoid  all  exposure  to  cold.  The  cnild  should  be  carefully 
but  warmly  clad,  well  fed,  and  if  possible  sea-air  should  be  en- 
joined. Tonics,  especially  the  chalybeate  class,  will  also  be 
required.  Warm  baths  will  be  useful  in  promoting  a  healthy 
action  of  the  skin,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  chances 
of  cold. 

VII.   CANCER  OP  THE   KIDNEY. 

Cancer  is  probably  the  rarest  form  of  renal  disease.  Dr. 
Walshe  has  collected  forty  cases  of  cancer  of  the  kidney  from 
different  sources.  In  thirty-one  of  these,  pure  encephaloid— or 
one  of  its  varieties — was  the  species  of  cancer  observed,  while 
there  were  only  five  cases  of  scirrhus.  The  disease  aff*ected 
both  organs  sixteen  times,  the  right  alone  thirteen  times,  the 
left  alone  six.  Out  of  thirty-one  of  the  cases,  two  occurred  in 
children  under  two  years  of  age.  The  Transactions  of  the 
Pathological  Society  of  London^  for  1847,  contains  the  report 
of  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  kidneys  ending  fatally  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  months ;  in  which,  after  death,  the  weight  of  the  two 
kidneys  was  found  to  amount  to  five  pounds.  Cancerous  de- 
generation, like  other  forms  of  renal  disease,  commences  usually 
in  the  cortical  substance,  and  thence  extends  to  the  medullary 
cones  and  to  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  and  ureters. 

The  Symptoms  are  often  insignificant :  the  chief  are  pain, 
increase  in  size  of  kidney,  which  may  be  felt  through  the  ab- 
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dominal  walls,  hasmaturia,  and  possibly  the  passage  of  urine 
containing  pus  and  encephaloid  pulp. 

The  Treatment  must  consist  in  palliating  the  effects  of  the 
disease,  in  relieving  pain  by  fomentations  and  sedatives,  and  in 
supporting  the  strength. 

VIII.    DISEASES   OF   THE   GENITAL   ORGANS. 

A.  In  the  Male. 

1.  Discharge  from  the  Male  Urethra. — ^Boys  occa- 
sionally suffer  from  a  kind  of  leucorrhoeal  discharge  from  the 
urethra,  which  is  however  more  rare  than  the  leucorrhoea  of 
female  children,  probably  because  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
male  genital  organs  is  less  extensive,  and  is  better  protected 
against  the  irritating  influence  of  external  agents  than  is  that 
01  girls. 

The  Treatment  of  these  cases  consists  in  the  use  of  the  warm 
hip-bath,  the  application  of  bread-and-water  poultices  when  the 
morbid  action  runs  high,  saline  purgatives,  and  great  cleanli- 
ness. The  parents  should  be  cautioned  as  to  the  infectious 
nature  of  the  discharge,  and  the  risk  of  ophthalmia  from  its 
contact  with  the  eye. 

2.  Hydrocele. — As  we  shall  hereafter  speak  of  congenital 
hydrocele — in  Part  IV.,  Chapter  11. — it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  that  simple  hydrocele  sometimes  occurs  in  infants  only 
one  or  two  months  old,  giving  rise  to  feelings  of  alarm  on  the 
part  of  the  parents.  It  is,  however,  generally  to  be  cured  by 
the  application  of  cold  or  slightly  stimulating  lotions,  or  by 
simply  painting  the  scrotum  three- or  four  times  with  the  tincture 
of  iodine.  Should  these  means  fail  to  procure  absorption,  the 
hydrocele  may  be  punctured  with  a  cataract  needle,  and  the 
fluid  allowed  to  drain  away. 

3.  Acute  Testitis. — Inflammation  of  the  testicle— orchitis 
— is  rare  in  young  children,  but  it  does  sometimes  occur.  The 
symptoms  are  generally  acute,  and  the  swelling  considerable ; 
but  the  disease  soon  subsides,  and  is  usually  confined  to  one 
gland.  Mr.  Curling  relates  the  following  example: — A  Jew 
child,  only  five  months  old,  was  brought  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital on  account  of  a  swelling  in  the  left  groin  and  scrotum. 
The  mother  first  observed  it  the  day  before  on  washing  the 
child ;  he  afterwards  cried  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The 
tumour  extended  from  the  external  ring  to  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotum,  was  full  six  times  the  size  of  the  right  testicle,  felt 
firm  and  hard,  and  received  no  impulse  when  the  child  cried  or 
struggled.     The  scrotum  was  distended,   very  red  and  hot. 
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The  application  of  a  leech  and  cold  lotion  were  ordered,  and 
two  drachms  of  castor-oil  were  given.  In  two  days  the  swell- 
ing was  reduced  to  about  one-third,  and  was  much  less  tender ; 
the  infant  also  appeared  to  be  free  from  suffering.  Four 
grains  of  the  hydrargyrum  cum  cretd  were  ordered  to  be  given 
every  night.  Under  this  treatment  the  swelling  and  induration 
soon  subsided,  and  in  a  week  the  gland  was  nearly  reduced  to 
the  size  of  the  right  testicle,  but  the  cord  still  remained  thick- 
ened and  hard.  Three  weeks  after  thb  attack  first  commenced, 
the  parts  were  found  to  be  perfectly  natural. 

B,  In  the  Female. 

Infantile  Leucorrhcea. — ^Female  children  of  all  ages,  and 
especially  those»of  a  strumous  or  scrofulous  taint,  are  liable  to 
a  discharge  from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  vulva,  which  occa- 
sionally becomes  very  profuse  purulent  or  muco-purulent,  and 
sometimes  foetid,  but  generally  without  any  heat  or  pain  during' 
micturition,  though  often  with  a  good  deal  of  excoriation  of  the 
surrounding  part^.  Great  care  snould  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
this  disease  for  gonorrhoea  produced  by  infection,  a  blunder 
which  has  frequently  been  made,  causing  great  distress  and 
anxiety,  and  perhaps  has  been  the  cause  of  ruin  to  an  innocent 

Eerson.  Happily  there  are  some  very  distinct  diagnostic  signs 
y  which  the  error  may  be  avoided.  Thus,  in  gonorrhoea  the 
discharge  is  usually  very  thick  and  purulent,  the  parts  highly 
inflamed  and  swollen,  the  inflammation  involving  not  only  the 
labise  but  the  parts  about  the  meatus,  and  extending  beyond 
the  hymen  high  up  into  the  vagina ;  the  discharge  also  comes 
from  the  entire  vaginal  tract.  In  the  simple  form  of  infantile 
leucorrhoea,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  generally  little  or  no 
swelling.  The  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  vulva,  whence 
also  the  discharge  comes,  the  vagina  itself  being  perfectly  free 
and  healthy.  In  gonorrhoea  micturition  is  always  painful. 
It  is  rarely  so  in  simple  leucorrhoea.  Moreover,  in  the  former, 
there  will  probably  be  evidence  of  injury  and  the  hymen  gone. 
In  the  latter,  neither  of  these. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  in  some  instances  the 
inflammation  is  so  intense  that  the  appearances  very  much 
resemble  those  caused  by  violence,  while  yet  the  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  for  anything  of  the  kind  to  have  taken 
place.  The  history  must  therefore  in  all  cases  be  thoroughly 
inquired  into.  The  peculiarity  of  the  child's  constitution  will 
often  throw  li^ht  on  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  inasmuch  as 
strumous  subjects  are  especially  apt  to  be  affected  with  this 
form  of  leucorrhoea ;  particularly  during  the  period  of  denti- 
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tion,  or  if  they  suflfer  from  neglect  of  cleanliness,  or  from  the 
irritation  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  or  from  constitutional 
debility.  Occasionally  the  discharge  seems  to  prevail  as  an 
epidemic,  and  it  has  been  observed  frequently  after  the  oconr^ 
rence  of  certain  eruptive  fevers.  The  viris  is  highly  conta- 
gious, and  its  application  to  the  eye  gives  rise  to  violent 
ophthalmia. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  discharge  is  communicable 
from  the  child  to  the  adult  male  or  female ;  for  unfortunately 
cases  of  infantile  leucorrhoea  have  led  to  false  accusations,  and 
much  misery.     After  the  occurrence  of  some  important  trials 
in  the  Dublin  law  courts  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Wilde  examined 
the  question  with  great  skill ;  and  from  his  investigations  there 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
Amongst  other  remarkable  cases,  this  gentleman  relates  the 
following : — ^During  the  summer  of  1855,  ^^  a  lady  and  a  gen- 
tleman both  became  affected  with  a  discharge  from  the  genitals ; 
in  the  female,  however,  the  disease  was  most  virulent,  and  pre- 
sented  all  the  symptoms  of  vaginitis,  with  the  usual  excoriations 
and  incrustations  consequent  thereon.     The  lady  accused  the 
gentleman,  and  the  gentleman  the  lady.     Mutual  recrimination 
ensued,  and  both  parties,  strong  in  their  own  innocence,  felt 
aggrieved   and  insulted.      Fortunately  the  legal  authorities 
were  not  consulted  in  this  dilemma,  otherwise  we  might  have 
had  it  brought  before  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  to  event- 
uate, perhaps,  in  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.     Each 
party  appealed  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on  examining  into  the 
state  of  the  case,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  children,  when 
he  found  that  a  girl,  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  laboured  under 
well-marked  symptoms  of  infantile  leucorrhoea ;  that  she  had 
slept  with  her  mother,  had  evidentlv  infected  her,  and  that  the 
mother  had  given  the  disease  to  the  husband."     This  case  is 
reported  in  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  January  17, 
1857. 

The  T^-eatmerU  of  infantile  leucorrhoea  must  be  perseverinsly 
carried  out,  for  the  disease  will  frequently  last  for  months. 
Attention  to  cleanliness,  frequent  sponging  with  an  astringent 
lotion,  the  common  goulard  water  is  as  good  as  any,  or  a  lotion 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum,  four  or  five  grains  to  the  ounce, 
the  use  of  cold  hip  baths  containing  a  little  alum,  and  mild 
alteratives  or  laxatives  will  be  needed.  Of  all  these,  there  is 
nothing  so  absolutely  necessary  as  cleanliness ;  without  it,  all 
treatment  will  be  useless.  The  earlier  the  disease  is  discovered 
the  better,  and  in  its  first  stage  the  constant  use  of  tepid  or 
cold  water,  with  a  wet  compress  laid  upon  the  valva,  will  fre- 
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quently  cut  it  short  and  may  even  effect  a  cure.  If  ascarides 
are  known  to  be  present,  these  must  at  once  be  treated  by  an 
injection  of  salt  and  water,  or  quassia  infusion,  into  the  rectum ; 
a  dose  of  scammony  may  be  necessary.  In  cases  of  long 
standing  which  have  resisted  all  efforts,  one  or  two  applications 
with  a  camel-hair  brush  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  will  sometimes  complete  the  cure, 
though  at  first  the  application  will  be  very  painful,  and  for  a 
time  the  discharge  may  be  more  purulent  and  in  greater  quan- 
tity. The  diet  snould  be  plain  but  nourishing ;  and  tonics — 
especially  of  quinine  and  steel — ^will  be  useiul.  Sometimes 
when  the  local  inflammation  is  severe  and  the  urine  irritating, 
the  use  of  alkalis,  and  especially  the  acetate  of  potash,  will  be 
of  service.  It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  sreat 
majority  of  cases  the  disease  is  i^ter  all  but  a  local  manifesta- 
tion of  a  general  condition,  and  that  a  strumous  constitution  is 
what  we  have  really  to  treat ;  bearing  this  in  mind,  cod-liver 
oil  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  will  do  good  service.  If 
all  these  measures  fail  and  the  discharge  proves  obstinate,  a 
short  residence  at  the  searside  with  sea-bathing  will  often  suffice 
to  curo'it. 

Cohesion  of  the  Labia. — After  inflammation  of  the  va- 
ginal labia,  the  contiguous  surfaces  have  sometimes  been  found 
adherent ;  the  adhesions  perhaps  being  due  to  the  organization 
of  the  lymph  which  has  been  effused.  The  only  7\'eatment  re- 
quired will  be  the  separation  of  the  labia  by  a  probe,  or  if  ne- 
cessary by  a  bistoury ;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  edges  of 
the  wound  apart  by  oiled  lint,  until  cicatrization  has  taken 
place. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
I.    CLASSIFICATION. 

It  is  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained  by  medical  practi- 
tioners, that  the  subject  of  cutaneous  pathology  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  a  distinct  branch  of  medicine ;  since  it  is  not  only 
thought  that  the  diagnosis  of  cutaneous  diseases  is  extremely 
difficult,  but  also  that  the  treatment  of  these  affections  requires 
a  special  study.  We  believe  that  such  ideas  are  very  erro- 
neous and  mischievous ;  the  various  phenomena  presented  by 
each  class  of  these  disorders  being  generally  strikingly  charac- 
teristic and  always  appreciable  by  the  eye,  while  tneir  treat- 
ment is  by  no  means  difficult  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and 
often  remarkably  simple.  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  affections  are  very  com- 
mon, very  irritating,  and  very  unsightly ;  and  that — speaking 
generally — they  are  merely  local  manifestations  of  a  constitu- 
tional disorder.  How  then  can  he  be  a  sound  or  successful 
practitioner  of  medicine  who  is  not  fully  acquainted  with  them 
in  all  their  bearings  ? 

In  dealing  with  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
these  diseases,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  classification :  for 
although  all  such  classifications  are — like  the  Linnsean  classifi- 
cation of  the  vegetable  kingdom — entirely  artificial,  yet  they 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  systematic  arrangement  which 
it  is  proposed  to  follow  in  these  pages  is  that  of  Willan,  con- 
siderably modified ;  and  as  infants  and  children  are  liable  to 
the  same  skin  diseases  as  adults,  this  chapter  must  contain  an 
account  of  them  all,  at  the  same  time  that  the  description  is 
qualified  so  as  to  apply  specially  to  these  affections  as  they 
occur  in  early  life. 

As  the  eruptions  of  the  acute  or  zymotic  diseases  have  been 
fully  described  in  treating  of  that  group  of  maladies  {vide  p. 
156,  et  seq.),  it  is  unnecessary  to  further  refer  to  them  in  this 
portion  of  the  work,  or  to  collect  them  together  into  a  special 
order. 

Order  1,  Urythematotis  Eruptions. — The  diseases  of  this 
group  are  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  variously  formed 
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superficial  red  patches,  varying  in  intensity  of  size,  disappear- 
ing transiently  under  pressure,  and  terminating  in  resolution  or 
desquamation.  They  are  frequently  complicated  with  gastro- 
intestinal irritation  or  inflammation,  and  with  cerebral  or  pul- 
monary diseases.  This  order  includes  Erythema,  Erysipelas, 
Roseola,  and  Urticaria. 

Order  2.  Papular  JEruptions. — ^A  papule  or  pimple  is  a  small 
solid,  acuminated  elevation  on  the  skin,  resembling  an  enlarged 
papilla ;  generally  terminating  in  resolution,  or  in  slight  des- 
quamation, and  sometimes  in  ulceration  of  its  summit.  JPimples 
may  be  of  different  kinds :  either  solid  lymph  deposits  in  the 
skin,  or  elevations  caused  by  effusion  of  fluid,  in  which  case 
they  are  the  early  stage  of  vesicles  or  congested  and  erected 
follicles,  or  enlarged  papillae,  or  distended  sebaceous  glands. 
The  first  of  these  are  the  true  papules,  and  the  affections  in 
which  they  occur  are  usually  preceded  by  itching ;  are  rarely 
accompanied  by  fever ;  slowly  developed ;  not  contagious ;  ap- 
pear on  any  part  of  the  body ;  and  vary  in  their  duration  from 
a  week  to  several  months.  Lichen,  Strophulus,  and  Prurigo 
are  the  diseases  of  this  class. 

Order  8.  Vesicular  Uruptions. — A  vesicle  is  a  slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  epidermis,  containing  a  serous  fluid — generally 
transparent,  but  occasionally  opaque  or  sero-purulent.  The 
fluid  may  be  absorbed ;  or  it  may  become  effused  upon  the  sur- 
face, causing  excoriation  and  small  thin  scabs  or  incrustations. 
Vesicular  eruptions  are  occasionally  preceded  by  fever,  but 
often  appear  imperceptibly :  they  give  rise  to  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, as  if  drops  of  water  had  been  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  In  this  order  are  placed  Sudamina,  Herpes, 
and  Eczema. 

Order  4.  Bullous  Uruptions. — As  a  general  rule,  bullae 
differ  from  vesiculae  merely  in  being  larger,  and  hence  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  separate  them  into  two  orders :  they  are 
superficial  blisters,  varying  in  size  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
two  or  three  inches,  and  are  produced  by  effusions  of  serum 
beneath  the  epidermis.  Pemphi^s  and  Rupia  are  the  two 
eruptions  which  come  under  this  class  according  to  Willan,  but 
rupia  is  now  ranked  by  dermatologists  with  the  syphilodermata. 

Order  5.  Pustular  Eruptions. — The  pustular  affections  of 
the  skin  are  characterized  by  the  formation,  between  the  cuticle 
and  cutis  vera,  of  small  tumours  called  pustules,  containing 
purulent  fluid.  Three  kinds  of  pustules  are  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  authors — viz.,  psydraeice,  or  such  as  are  small,  irregularly 
circumscribed,  and  but  slightly  elevated  above  the  skin  ;  pkli/- 
zacicBy  or  those  which  are  of  some  size,  elevated,  have  inflamed 
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bases,  and  end  in  small  brown  scabs ;  and  achoreij  or  such  as 
are  small,  have  comparatively  large  inflamed  bases,  and  form 
thick  large  scabs  which  somewhat  resemble  incrustations  of 
honey.  The  genera  of  this  order  are  Ecthyma,  Impetigo,  and 
Equinia. 

Order  6.  Parasittc  JSruptions. — The  order  Parasitioi  mast 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  parasite  belongs  to 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom.  The  cutaneous  diseases  de- 
pending on  a  parasitic  plant  are  Tinea  Tonsurans,  Tinea  Kerion, 
Tinea  Circinata  or  ringworm  of  the  surface.  Tinea  Favosa, 
Tinea  Decalvans,  Tinea  Sycosis,  Plica  Polonica,  and  Tinea  Ver- 
sicolor or  Chloasma ;  while  the  chief  diseases  produced  by  para- 
sitic insects  are  Scabies  and  Phtheiriasis.     All  are  contagious. 

Order  7.  SquamoiM  Eruptions. — The  term  squamse  is  ap- 
plied to  the  scales  of  degenerated,  thickened,  opaque,  dry 
epidermis  which  cover  minute  papular  elevations  oi  the  skin : 
they  are  readily  detached,  and  are  reproduced  by  successive 
desquamations  for  a  length  of  time.  The  scales  or  scurf  are 
the  result  of  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  epidermis :  their  forma- 
tion gives  rise  to  merely  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
to  local  heat  and  troublesome  itching.  None  of  the  squamous 
diseases  are  contagious,  but  they  are  very  chronic  in  their 
duration.  Lepra  or  Psoriasis,  Pityriasis,  and  Ichthyosis  are 
the  diseases  included  in  this  order. 

Order  8.  Tiihercular  Eruptions. — This  order  is  divided  into 
the  following  genera : — Elephantiasis,  Molluscum,  Acne,  Lupus, 
Cancer,  Framboesia,  and  Keloid.  These  affections  are  chiurao- 
terized  by  the  formation  of  small  hard  tumours  or  tubercles, 
more  or  less  prominent,  circumscribed  in  form,  and  persistent : 
the  tumours  may  become  ulcerated  at  the  summit,  or  they  may 
terminate  in  suppuration.  Tubercular  diseases  are  slowly  de- 
veloped, are  very  chronic,  are  more  severe  in  tropical  than 
temperate  climates,  and  their  symptoms  are  so  characteristic, 
that  their  diagnosis  is  easy. 

Order  9.  Hoemorrhagic  Eruptions. — In  this  order  the  chief 
feature  is  the  presence  of  crimson  spots  of  variable  size,  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  capillary  vessels :  hence,  as  the  blood  is 
extravasated,  the  redness  is  unaffected  by  pressure.  When  the 
hsemorrhagic  spots  are  very  small  they  are  termed  petechioe; 
when  large,  vibices  or  ecchymoses.  Two  diseases  belong  to  this 
class — viz.,  Purpura  and  Scurvy. 

Order  10.  Macuke. — This  order  of  cutaneous  diseases  is 
characterized  by  certain  changes  of  colour  in  parts  of  the  skin 
— ^giving  rise  to  spots  of  various  appearance  and  size— or  in 
the  whole  of  the  cutaneous  envelope.     The  macule  are  seated 
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in  the  rete  mucosum,  and  depend  on  some  alteration  of  its 
colouring  matter :  they  are  generally  incurable,  and  unattended 
by  any  derangement  of  health.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  attended  by  change  of  colour — ^Nigrities,  Lentigo, 
Ephelis ;  and  those  marsed  by  ahBence  of  colour — ^Albinismus 
And  Leucoderma. 

n.   ERTTHEMATA. 

1.  Ertthemata  is  a  non-contagious,  superficial  inflammation 
of  the  skin ;  characterized  by  slight  red  patches  of  variable 
form  and  extent,  and  most  frequently  seen  on  the  face,  chest, 
and  extremities.  Its  duration  varies  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight : 
it  is  seldom  preceded  or  accompanied  by  febrile  symptoms :  it 
causes  but  little  local  heat,  and  no  pain:  it  terminates  by 
slight  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis :  and  the  prognosis  is  always 
favourable. 

Species. — There  are  several  varieties  of  erythema;  they  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups — ^the  one,  A,  idiopathic  or  local, 
including  Erythema  simplex^  the  result  of  the  application  of 
external  irritants,  E.  intertrigo^  the  redness  induced  by  the 
friction  or  chafing  of  one  surface  upon  another,  often  met  with 
in  the  axillae,  groins,  and  between  the  buttocks  of  infants  who 
are  not  kept  clean  and  dry,  and  E.  keve,  the  redness  that  fol- 
lows the  distension  of  the  skin  in  dropsy,  and  J?,  paratrimma^ 
the  blush  that  precedes  a  bedsore — the  other,  group  B,  symp- 
tomatic, includes  E,  papulatunij  E.  tvberculatum^  Ja,  nodosum, 
E.  fugax^  and  E.  marginaJtum,  dependent  upon  some  constitu- 
tional disorder.  In  E.fugax  the  red  patches  are  evanescent 
and  fieeting,  subsiding  at  one  part  to  break  forth  in  another, 
and  producing  heat  and  dryness  of  the  surface.  It  is  sympto- 
matic of  some  visceral  derangement.  E.  marginatum  consists 
of  well  defined  patches  of  reoness ;  if  the  centre  of  the  patches 
is  pale,  we  have  E.  circinatum.  These  two  varieties  are  mostly 
early  stages  of  the  Tinea  cireinata  or  Tinea  versicolor.  The 
other  forms  of  Erythema  are  merely  degrees  of  one  and  the 
same  thing,  in  which  there  is  more  or  less  exudation  into  the 
skin.  Hebra  includes  all  these  symptomatic  forms  of  Erythema 
under  the  head  of  E.  multiforme.  In  E.  nodosum  the  erup- 
tion is  mostly  confined  to  the  fore  part  of  the  leg,  taking  the 
form  of  one  or  more  large  oval  patches,  running  parallel  to  the 
tibia,  and  rising  into  painful  protuberances,  much  resembling 
nodes,  and  giving  the  idea  of  an  intending  suppuration ;  but 
these  enlargements  never  suppurate.  It  occurs  commonly  in 
young  women  when  badly  nourished  or  overworked. 

Treatment — This  is  very  simple.     A  few  doses  of  some  mild 
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saline  aperient;  warm  baths;  attention  to  the  digestive  organs ; 
light  diet;  and  tonics,  especially  quinine,  or  the  compound 
tincture  of  bark,  or  the  mineral  acids,  are  sufficient  as  far  as 
internal  remedies  go  for  the  cure  of  all  forms  of  this  affection. 
With  regard  to  local  measures,  absorbent  powders  in  the  case 
of  the  local,  and  alkaline  baths  that  of  the  symptomatic  yari-» 
eties,  may  be  employed.  If  itching  is  troublesome,  a  lotion  of 
oxide  of  zinc  and  prussic  acid  may  oe  used  with  benefit. 

2.  Erysipelas — popularly  called  in  Scotland  the  rosey  in 
this  country  St.  Anthony* 8  fire — is  a  diffused  inflammatory  af- 
fection of  tne  skin,  and  very  commonly  of  the  areolar  tissue, 
characterized  by  the  affected  part  becoming  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  hot,  painful,  and  swollen.  No  portion  of  the  surface 
is  exempt  from  attacks  of  it;  but  the  integuments  of  the  face 
and  head  are  most  commonly  the  seats  of  idiopathic  erysipelas 
— that  which  arises  from  internal  causes;  while  traumatic  ery- 
sipelas— that  which  follows  a  wound — may  occur  on  any  part. 

Symptoms. — Idiopathic  erysipelas  resembles  the  eruptive 
fevers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  preceded  by  fever  and  general  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  It  often  sets  in  with  chilliness,  fol- 
lowed by  distinct  rigors ;  sore  throat  is  an  early  and  frequent 
accompaniment  of  it :  there  is  great  mental  depression ;  dis- 
turbance of  the  cerebral  functions ;  and  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
diarrhoea  may  also  be  present.  Then,  on  the  second  or  third 
morning  from  the  rigor,  redness  and  swelling  appear  on  some 
part  of  the  skin,  frequently  on  one  side  of  the  nose,  spreading 
to  the  rest  of  the  face,  and  often  extending  over  the  scalp, 
neck,  and  shoulders.  The  lips  swell,  the  cheeks  enlarge,  the 
eyes  become  closed  by  their  puffy  lids,  and  all  traces  of  the 
natural  features  are  completely  lost ;  while  there  is  frequently 
great  fever  and  debility,  with  very  weak  pulse,  brown  and  dry 
tongue,  and  low  muttering  delirium.  After  three  or  four  days 
the  redness  fades,  the  swelling  subsides,  and  the  cuticle  des- 

2uamates.  In  most  cases  the  inflammation  is  merely  super- 
cial ;  occasionally  it  affects  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue — 
phlegmonous  erysipelas — and  is  then  apt  to  be  followed  by  sup- 
puration and  sloughing. 

Terminations. — Erysipelas  may  prove  fatal  by  the  extension 
of  the  inflammation  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  giving  rise 
to  effusion  and  coma.  The  same  result  may  occur  from  the 
nXucous  membrane  of  the  glottis  becoming  affected,  so  that  the 
chink  gets  closed,  and  the  patient  dies  unexpectedly  from  suffo- 
cation. In  other  cases  death  is  owing  to  failure  of  the  vital 
powers. 

Causes. — ^Erysipelas  may  arise  from  contagion.   When  it  pre- 
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vails  epidemically,  as  it  sometimes  does,  insufficient  food,  foul 
air,  and  trifling  injuries  favour  its  occurrence. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  conducted  on  the  principle  that 
we  cannot  cut  short  the  disorder,  but  only  lead  it  to  a  safe  ter- 
mination. At  the  commencement  an  active  purgative,  such  as 
a  dose  of  the  neutral  salts,  will  be  beneficial ;  and  when  the 
tongue  is  muph  coated  and  the  breath  foul  an  emetic  does  good. 
In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  notice,  there  has 
always  been  marked  evidence  of  debility,  and  we  have  conse- 
quently followed  the  practice  of  those  physicians  who  adopt  a 
tonic  mode  of  treatment  as  the  great  rule  in  idiopathic  erysip- 
elas. The  late  Dr.  Robert  Williams,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
gave  all  his  adult  erysipelatous  patients  milk  diet,  sago,  very 
gentle  purgatives,  and  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  port  wine 
daily,  from  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  symptoms  or  the  part  affected ;  and  he  says  in  his 
admirable  work  on  Morbid  Poisons,  "  I  have  pursued  this  sys- 
tem for  several  years,  and  I  hardly  remember  a  case  in  which 
it  has  not  been  successful."  The  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
in  doses  of  one  to  five  grains,  according  to  the  age,  will  often 
prove  an  excellent  substitute  for  wine ;  or  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered alternately  with  wine  every  three  or  four  hours.  Tinc- 
ture of  steel  in  half  drachm  doses  every  two  hours  or  so,  is  a 
favourite  plan  of  treatment  with  some  practitioners. 

Of  all  the  local  applications  which  have  been  recommended, 
that  which  gives  the  most  relief  is  the  fomentation  by  flannels 
wrung  out  of  a  hot  decoction  of  poppy-heads,  assiduously  ap- 
plied. Linseed-meal  poultices  are  sometimes  useful;  flour 
freely  dusted  over  the  inflamed  part  has  often  a  soothing, 
cooling  effect  in  mild  cases,  but  as  it  imbibes  the  cutaneous 
transpiration  it  is  apt  to  form  a  crust  which  is  removed  with 
pain  and  difficulty;  and  sedative  lotions,  or  water  dressing — 
the  temperature  being  regulated  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
— are  frequently  of  much  service. 

In  the  phlegmonous  form  of  the  disease,  when  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  and  pus  has  become  infiltrated  through  the  areolar 
tissue,  free  incisions  must  be  made  to  give  it  exit. 

Infantile  erysipelas  most  frequently  occurs  about  the  region 
of  the  umbilicus,  from  whence  it  may  extend  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  abdomen.  It  may  be  due  to  some  mismanage- 
ment of  the  remains  of  the  funis.  The  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported: if  the  mother's  milk  be  deficient  in  quantity  or  quality, 
a  vigorous  wet-nurse  should  be  obtained.  Cordials,  as  white- 
wine  whey,  wine  and  water,  &c.,  should  also  be  given. 

3.  Roseola  is  a  mild,  non-contagious  inflammation  of  the 
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skin,  characterized  by  rose-coloured  spots  or  transient  patches 
of  redness,  of  small  size  and  irregular  form,  distributed  over 
more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  body ;  its  duration  yaries 
from  twenty-hours  to  six  or  seven  days.  The  eruption,  at 
first  brightly  red,  gradually  subsides  into  a  deep  roseate  hue, 
and  slowly  disappears.     It  is  accompanied  by  slight  fever. 

There  are  two  groups  of  roseola — the  one,  idiopathicj  in- 
cluding M.  tnfantiliSy  cestiva,  atUumnaliSj  annulata;  the  other, 
symptomatic^  including  the  rosy  rashes  seen  in  connection  with 
variola,  vaccina,  miliary  fever,  rheumatism,  cholera,  and  fever. 
The  former  batch  need  only  be  noticed  in  detail. 

R.  Infantilis — ^which,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  rash  to 
rubeola,  is  commonly  known  as  false  measles — attacks  young 
children,  especially  in  hot  weather.  It  runs  an  irregular 
course.  It  may  be  distinguished  by  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance being  very  slight,  by  the  absence  of  catarrhal  symptoms, 
by  the  eruption  being  confined  to  one  limb,  or  to  one  portion 
of  the  trunk ;  and  by  the  absence  of  that  crescentic  arrange- 
ment of  the  spots  so  generally  present  in  measles.  M.  cesttva 
is  the  name  given  to  tne  roseola  which  occurs  in  summer  about 
the  face,  neck,  and  trunk,  and  R.  autumnalis  to  that  form  of 
rash  which  occurs  about  the  legs  in  autumn,  generally  in  cir- 
cular patches  of  a  dark  hue  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

But  little  Treatment  is  usually  necessary.  Simple  diet, 
diluents,  and  a  few  warm  baths,  are  often  all  that  is  required ; 
perhaps  mild  alteratives,  laxatives,  and  tonics  may  be  needed 
in  some  few  cases.  Locally,  oxide  of  zinc  lotion  is  most 
serviceable. 

4.  Urticaria. —  Urticaria^  or  nettle-rash,  is  a  transient 
and  non-contagious  erythematous  eruption ;  characterized  by 
long  prominent  patches  or  wheals,  either  red  or  white,  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  and  of  an  evanescent  character.  The  spots  or  wheals 
closely  resemble  those  produced  by  handling  nettles.  It  is 
accompanied  by  intense  heat ;  a  burning  and  tingling  in  the 
affected  spots,  with  great  itching;  and  it  is  often  associated 
with  more  or  less  irritation  of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  and  fever. 

There  are  two  varieties :  in  one  the  disease  is  acute,  urticaria 
febrilisy  running  a  short,  rapid  course,  and  due  in  almost  all 
cases  to  some  error  of  diet,  hence  the  term  U,  ah  ingestis. 
Shell  fish,  fruit,  pork,  tea,  pepper,  often  evoke  it  under  certain 
conditions.  Another  variety,  which  is  chronic,  U,  chronica^  is 
very  obstinate,  and  either  persistent  or  intermittent.  Both 
forms  attack  individuals  of  all  ages  and  constitutions.  The 
acute  form  may  come  on  with  verj  severe  pyrexia,  vomiting. 
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and  headache,  relieved  by  the  development  of  the  eruption, 
which  may  attack  the  face  and  give  rise  to  considerable  puffiness. 
Chronic  urticaria  may  be  associated  with  a  variety  of  diseases 
in  which  the  skin  is  irritated  and  scratched,  hence  in  scabies, 
pediculosis,  or  phtheiriasis  as  it  is  often  called;  and  in  con- 
nection with  lichenous  eruptions  in  children,  constituting  so 
called  lichen  urticatus,  which  in  many  cases  is  primarily  due 
to  an  uncleanly  and  inactive  skin.  In  other  cases  it  seems 
to  be  associated  with  some  internal  disorder,  such  as  uterine 
irritation. 

Urticaria  is  also  excited  through  reflex  action  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  dentition;  by  pulmonary  irritation;  by  exposure  to 
cold  or  heat;  and  by  peculiar  derangement  oi  the  digestive 
organs,  arising  from  the  use  of  improper  food. 

Treatment. — This  must  consist  in  the  case  of  acute  urticaria 
in  the  administration  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  followed  by 
alkalies,  where  the  disease  depends  upon  stomach  derangement. 
In  the  chronic  form,  a  simple  diet,  without  stimulants  of  any 
kind,  must  be  riddly  adhered  to ;  laxatives,  antacids,  quinine, 
and  warm  or  tepid  baths,  forming  the  remaining  chief  remedies. 

III.    PAPULiEB. 

1.  Lichen. — This  is  a  papular  affection,  readily  recognized 
by  the  minute,  hard,  red  elevations  of  the  skin  which  it  pre- 
sents, together  with  the  annoying  pruritus.  There  are  three 
forms  usually  seen  in  this  country : — 

Lichen  simplexy  in  which  the  eruption  consists  of  small 
agglomerated  papulae,  rarely  larger  than  a  millet  seed. 

lAchen  strophulus  J  or  red-ffum,  tooth-raahj  ^c,  which  gene- 
rally attacks  infants  at  the  breast;  and  is  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  minute,  bard,  sometimes  slightly-red  pimples, 
attended  with  itching,  and  appearing  upon  part  or  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body. 

And  Lichen  agriv^^  in  which  the  papulae  are  more  inflamed, 
and  developed  on  an  erythematous  surface,  which  appears  hot 
and  painfully  distended.  The  itching  is  very  intense,  and  the 
duration  of  this  form  is  often  very  prolonged. 

Hebra  has  described  two  other  forms,  Lichen  rubra  and  L. 
scrofulosum^  but  these  are  very  uncommon  in  England. 

Treatment. — Tepid  baths,  mild  laxatives,  and  acidulous 
drinks  will  cure  most  forms  of  lichen.  The  irritation  is  best 
relieved  by  a  weak  lotion  of  the  liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  to 
which  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  added,  and  alkaline 
baths. 

2.  Prurigo. — Prurigo — itching — is  a  cutaneous  disease 
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characterized  by  disordered  sensation,  atrophy  of  the  skin, 
and  an  eruption  of  small  papulae  or  pimples,  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  skin.  It  is  a  chronic  affection,  lasting  for 
months  or  years,  and  causing  great  discomfort,  not  to  saj 
misery.  Patients  afflicted  with  it  scratch  and  tear  themselves 
constantly  till  the  blood  flows ;  their  sufferings  are  aggravated 
by  warmth.  Willan  describes  three  varieties — ^prurigo  mitiSy 
prurigo  formicanSy  and  prurigo  aenilin.  The  first  is  the  mildest 
form ;  in  the  second,  the  itching  is  combined  with  a  sensation 
like  the  creeping  of  ants  or  the  stinging  of  insects ;  while  the 
third  occurs  in  old  persons,  and  is  the  most  obstinate,  often 
continuing  for  the  rest  of  the  patient's  life.  It  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  presence  of  lice,  but  not  necessarily. 

Diagnosis, — The  itching  and  eruption  arising  from  prurigo 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  disease  phtheiriasis,  caused 
by  insects.  We  may  here  mention  that  the  human  body  is 
infested  with  four  kinds  of  lice — viz.,  the  Pediculus  vestirneniij 
or  clothes  louse;  the  Pediculus  capitis^  or  head  lou^e,  which 
lives  in  the  hair ;  the  Pediculus  ciliorumy  or  louse  of  the  eye- 
brows ;  and  the  Pediculus  pubis,  or  crab  louse,  which  infests 
the  hair  of  the  pubes.  They  are  all  destroyed  by  mercurial 
ointment,  or  by  dusting  the  parts  with  calomel,  or  by  washing 
them  with  infusion  of  tobacco.  Lice  inflict  wounds  upon  the 
skin  and  lead  to  irritation,  for  the  relief  of  which  scratching  is 
practiced,  so  that  the  skin  is  torn  by  the  fingers  very  freely, 
and  if  the  patient  be  badly  nourished,  ecthyma  will  be  caused. 
Urticaria,  impetigo,  and  even  eczema  may  be  evoked  by  lice. 

Treatment, — Alkaline,  or  sulphur,  or  plain  water  baths 
should  be  used  daily ;  the  temperature  should  not  exceed  70° 
Fah.  The  local  applications  which  give  the  most  relief  are 
vinegar,  lime-water,  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
a  dilute  solution  of  creasote,  a  lotion  containing  prussic  acid, 
tar  ointment,  an  ointment  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
aconitine,  &c. 

The  general  treatment  must  consist  of  a  light  and  cooling 
regimen,  the  avoidance  of  stimulating  food  or  drink,  and  the 
use  of  laxatives,  sarsaparilla,  acid  tonics,  or  even  the  liquor 
potassae  arsenitis. 

Dr.  Bowling,  of  Kentucky,  says  in  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Watson, 
that  he  has  cured  numerous  cases  of  prurigo  senilis  thus : — "  I 
direct  that  the  affected  parts  be  sponged  for  a  minute  or  so 
with  good  apple-vinegar,  and  then  be  allowed  time  to  dry. 
After  this  they  are  to  be  smeared  over  with  citrine  ointment 
(unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis).  The  applications  are  to  be 
made  twice  a  day.     The  cure  is  usually  effected  in  a  week." 
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IV.   VBSICULiEB. 

1,  SuDAMiNA. — In  the  progress  of  many  acute  and  chronic 
diseases  attended  with  sweating,  crops  of  small  transparent 
vesicles  make  their  appearance.  Thus  in  acute  rheumatism, 
typhoid  fever,  &c.,  sudamina  are  frequently  found  upon  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  especially  in  the  latter  stages  of  these 
affections. 

Some  persons  speak  of  Miliaria  as  a  distinct  fever  arising 
from  constitutional  causes,  and  as  differing  from  sudamina 
produced  by  copious  sweating.  The  distinction — if  it  exist — 
is  unimportant ;  since  the  vesicles  in  both  cases  resemble  each 
other,  and  disappear  spontaneously  without  requiring  any 
treatment. 

2.  Herpes. — HerpeSy  or  tetter^  is  a  transient,  non-contagious 
affection,  consisting  of  clusters  of  globular  vesicles  upon  in- 
flamed  patches  of  irregular  size  and  form.  The  eruption  runs 
a  definite  course,  rarely  continuing  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks ;  it  is  not  usually  severe,  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  any 
constitutional  symptoms.  The  commonest  example  is  met 
with  occurring  about  the  face  in  connection  with  an  attack  of 
catarrh.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  its  nature,  since 
herpes  prceputialis  has  been  actively  treated  as  syphilis.  A 
singular  specif  of  this  disease  is  known  as  herpes  zoster^  or 
zanay  or  the  shingles,  in  which  the  inflamed  patches  with  their 
clustered  vesicles  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  band,  encircling 
half  the  circumference  of  the  body,  or  one  side  of  the  face  or 
the  neck ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  zone  will  be  found  to 
occupy  the  right  side  of  the  body.  It  is  the  unilateral  distri- 
bution of  the  eruption  consequent  frequently  upon  severe  pain, 
which  is  relieved  by  the  development  of  the  eruption,  which  is 
so  characteristic.  The  shingles  does  not  consist  of  a  continu- 
ous but  an  interrupted  band  of  eruption,  which  is  successive ; 
that  is  to  say,  some  groups  of  bullae  are  older  than  others,  so 
that  different  stages  of  disease  are  noticed  in  one  and  the  same 
subject.  After  a  while  the  bullae  give  rise  to  flat  dark  scabs, 
and  some  pitting  may  be  left  bchina  after  the  eruption.  Neu- 
ralgia may  be  troublesome,  both  after  as  well  as  before  the 
occurrence  of  eruption. 

Treatment — Gentle  laxatives,  warm  baths,  and  a  plain, 
unstimulating  diet  will  alone  be  called  for.  The  local  irrita- 
tion should  be  relieved  by  an  emollient  lotion,  or  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  zinc  ointment,  or  the  diacetate  of  lead  cerate  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia.     In   the   case  of  shingles,  the   eruption 

should  be  well  protected  from  injury.     Absorbent  powders  or 
26 
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collodion  may  be  applied  to  the  bullae,  and  a  layer  of  cotton 
wool  be  used  to  cover  the  whole  over,  and  to  exclude  the  air. 

8.  Eczema. — Eczema^  crusta  lactea^  humid  tetter,  or  scallj 
is  a  non-contagious  disease,  often  consisting  of  an  eruption  of 
small  vesicles  on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  closely  crowded 
together,  and  often  running  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form,  on 
being  ruptured,  superficial  moist  excoriations,  which  give  exit 
to  a  peculiar  discharge,  that  stiffens  linen  and  dries  into  thin 
yellow  crusts. 

Species. — There  are  several  species  of  this  disease.  When 
the  eruption  consists  of  minute  vesicles  on  different  parts  of 
the  skin,  without  any  inflammation,  it  is  called  eczema  nm- 
plex  ;  when  the  skin  is  inflamed,  and  there  are  heat  and  swel- 
ling, eczema  rubrum.  Eczema  impetiginodes  is  a  severe  degree 
of  eczema,  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  early  and  free 
formation  of  pus.  When  arising,  as  it  sometimes  does,  from 
the  effect  of  great  heat,  especially  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it 
is  called  eczema  solare;  but  this  is  really  E.  simplex;  when  as 
a  result  of  the  use  of  mercury,  eczema  mercuriale. 

But  the  form  of  this  eruption  which  most  concerns  us  now  is 
that  known  as  eczema  infantile ;  inasmuch  as  infants  at  the 
breast  and  young  children  are  peculiarly  subject  to  it.  This 
variety  we  shall  now  describe. 

Eczema  infantile — This  variety,  like  eczema  adultorum, 
originates  in  mal-assimilation,  and  is  often  due  to  a  faulty 
secretion  of  milk  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  When  it  once  at- 
tacks an  infant,  it  gives  rise  to  the  greatest  trouble.  The 
general  health  also  is  likely  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  cause 
of  the  disorder,  as  well  as  by  the  intense  itching  and  burning 
heat  of  the  skin  which  accompanies  it ;  and  the  sufferer  becomes 
pale,  weak,  anaemic,  and  emaciated.  The  form  of  eczema 
which  is  seen  in  JF.  infantile  is  a  mixture  of  E.  rubrum  and 
E.  impetiginodes.  The  state  of  eczema  simplex  has  hardly  ex- 
isted, and  is  only  to  be  seen  occasionally ;  but  the  disease  begins 
in  itchy  red  patches,  that  soon  discharge  a  fluid  that  excoriates 
the  parts  around,  whilst  the  deeper  tissues  themselves  are  in- 
flamed and  swollen.  The  free  discharge  drying,  yields  abun- 
dant crusts  of  a  yellow  colour,  since  it  is  more  or  less  purulent 
in  character ;  indeed  its  morbid  secretion,  from  being  a  trans- 
parent and  colourless  ichor,  like  water  in  appearance,  soon 
becomes  slightly  opaque  (tinea  mucosa),  milky,  then  yellowish 
and  semi-purulent,  and  the  case  is  transformed  into  eczema  im- 
petiginodes; or  the  discharge  may  take  on  a  still  more  decidedly 
purulent  character,  while  small  pustules  are  developed  on  the 
red  and  tumefied  skin  around  the  patch,  and  then  the  case  is 
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one  of  impetigo.  Thus  says,  Mr.  Wilson,  th^  plus  or  minus  of 
these  pathological  conditions  is  irrespective  of  the  cause  or 
essential  nature  of  the  disease ;  in  other  words,  the  disease 
being  the  same,  it  may,  according  to  the  temperament  or  con- 
stitution of  the  child,  be  an  erytnema  verging  upon  eczema ; 
and  eczema  rubrum ;  an  eczema  verging  on  impetigo,  or  eczema 
impetiginodes ;  or  the  pustular  element  being  in  excess,  it  may 
be  an  impetigo.  The  aspect  of  the  disease  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  now  being  slight  here,  now  discharging 
there,  now  crusting  here,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  body,  from  head  to  foot,  is 
covered  with  these  eruptions ;  the  excoriations  and  scabs  being 
most  irritating,  and  the  ichorous  discharge  from  them  dis- 
gustingly offensive.  The  hair  also  becomes  matted  and  en- 
tangled with  friable  crusts  resembling  particles  of  mortar  ;  the 
ears  are  swollen ;  the  face  is  bloated  ;  the  features  are  distorted 
by  the  discoloured  scabs,  which  sometimes  form  a  huge,  un- 
sightly mask;  the  glands  are  enlarged;  and  the  child  becomes 
worn  out  and  exhausted  with  the  agony  it  experiences.  Occa- 
sionally the  danger  is  increased  by  the  occurrence  of  diarrhoea  ; 
or  of  congestion  or  iniSammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-tubes,  lungs,  &c. 

Treatment. — In  attempting  to  cure  eczema  infantile — as  also, 
indeed,  the  other  obstinate  varieties  of  this  disease — the  two 
main  indications  to  be  fulfilled  are  the  improvement  of  the  gene- 
ral health  and  the  soothing  of  the  locally  inflamed  part. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  before  attempting  these  two  ob- 
jects, to  give  alteratives  to  correct  disoraerea  digestion,  or 
sluggish  action  of  the  excretory  organs ;  the  object  being  to 
stimulate  the  liver,  and  to  obtain  a  perfect  clearance  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Some  recommend  calomel,  the  dose 
being  repeated  according  to  circumstances-— once,  twice,  or 
thrice  a  week,  as  the  patient's  condition  may  indicate ;  but 
rhubarb  and  soda  or  magnesia  may  be  equally  relied  on.  Occa- 
sionally alkalies  will  relieve  derangement  of  the  stomach,  which 
shows  itself  by  flatulence,  disordered  bowels,  and  loaded  urine. 

To  alleviate  the  local  distress^  the  routine  treatment  is  the 
use  of  the  benzoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment,  rubbed  down  with 
spirits  of  wine— F.  183 — which  may  be  abundantly  and  gently 
applied  over  every  part  of  the  eruption,  night  and  morning. 
Where  the  eruption  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  arms  or  legs, 
linen  sleeves  may  be  used  to  keep  it  applied  to  the  diseased 
surface.  On  the  face  no  other  covering  than  the  ointment 
is  necessary,  but  the  latter  should  thereiore  be  used  the  more 
largely. 
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When  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  is  thus  employed,  the  form- 
ation of  crusts  from  the  discharge  may  be  preyented,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  disiccation.     And  when  crusts  are  already  formed, 
the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  soften  them  by  saturating  them 
thoroughly  with  the  ointment,  and  then  by  gentle  friction  to 
displace  them  and  substitute  a  thin  stratum  of  the  ointment  in 
their  place.     The  iniSamed  skin  is  not  to  be  washed ;   but  the 
exudations  are  to  be  gently  removed  with  a  soft  napkin.     On 
the  scalp,  the  ointment  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  of  the 
hair  to  avoid  matting :  and  as  soon  as  the  oozing  of  ichorous 
discharge  has  somewhat  subsided,  the  hair  should  be  gently 
brushed.     But  a  preferable  mode  of  applying  zinc  is  to  paint 
on  with  a  cameVs-hair  brush  a  lotion  made  of  half  an  ounce  of 
finely  powdered  camomile  powder — ^not  the  gritty  powder  usu- 
ally sold — half  an  ounce  of  oxide  of  zinc,  two  drachms  of 
glycerin,  and  eight  ounces  of  rose-water:  this  lotion  should 
be  put  on  several  times  a  day,  and  the  surface  cleansed  with 
thin  gruel  every  night.     When  the  eczema  becomes  dry  and 
scaly,  in  addition  to  the  lotion,  an  ointment  composed  of  &  grain 
of  white  precipitate  to  an  ounce  of  lard  may  be  smeared  on  at 
night  with  great  benefit. 

The  improvement  of  the  general  health  is  fulfilled  by  cor- 
recting the  mal-assimilation,  and  restoring  the  blood  to  its  nor- 
mal condition.  The  chief  agent  for  effecting  this  is  cod-liver 
oil ;  iron  is  also  most  useful  in  the  form  of  steel  wine  ;  arsenic 
is  sometimes  an  effective  and  harmless  remedy  for  the  youngest 
infant.  The  dose  of  Fowler's  solution,  for  an  infant  from  six 
months  to  a  year  old,  is  half  a  minim  thrice  daily.  In  many 
cases  it  may  be  beneficially  conjoined  with  iron,  cod-liver  oil, 
&;c. : — F.  23,  24.  Should  diarrhoea  or  inflammation  of  either 
of  the  mucous  tracts  supervene,  the  use  of  the  arsenic  must  be 
suspended.  The  diet  of  the  child  must  be  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious ;  good  milk  in  large  quantity,  chicken  broth,  light  pud- 
dings, and  good  beef-tea,  «c.,  being  very  valuable. 

v.  BULL^. 

1.  Pemphigus. — This  affection  is  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  large  bullse,  often  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  upon 
one  or  more  regions  of  the  body.  The  eruption  is  generally 
preceded  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  by  slight  general 
indisposition,  fever,  and  itching  of  the  skin ;  small  red  circular 
patches  then  form,  gradually  increase  in  extent,  and  become 
covered  with  bullae,  which  either  fade  away  on  attaining  their 
full  size,  or  burst,  and  are  replaced  by  thin  brownish-coloured 
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incrustations.  The  duration  of  this  disease  is  usually  from  one 
to  three  weeks,  although  it  occasionally  becomes  chronic  and 
prolonged  for  months. 

Touns  infants — ^particularly  such  as  are  brought  up  in  the 
dirty,  ili-ventilated  dwellings  of  the  poor — sometimes  suffer 
severely  from  this  disease  in  an  acute  form.  But  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  disease  is  in  reality  in  some  of  these  instances 
an  erysipelas,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  rapid  development 
of  phlyctense  and  is  speedily  fatal.  A  chronic  form  of  pem- 
phigus sometimes  occurs  in  children  under  six  months  of  age, 
as  an  element  of  cogenital  or  hereditary  syphilis.  The  bullae 
in  this  case  attack  the  hands  and  feet  as  well  as  other  parts, 
and  is  accompanied  by  other  signs,  general  and  local^^of  the 
syphilitic  infection. 

2.  ^OMPHOLTX  is  the  name  given  to  the  variety  of  pemphigus 
which  is  unattended  with  fever  and  exhibits  few  bullae.  It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  constitute  this  a  variety  of  pemphigus.  It 
runs  its  course  in  about  eight  or  ten  days. 

Treatment, — Tonic  and  alterative  medicines,  quinine  and 
arsenic,  warm  bathing,  with  generous  diet  and  fresh  air,  appear 
to  bo  the  remedies  called  for  in  pemphigus. 

8.  RuPiA  has  usually  been  considered  as  a  modification  of 

Eemphigus,  occurring  in  persons  of  debilitated  constitutions, 
ut  it  is  now  regardea  by  the  leading  modern  dermatologists  as 
essentially  spyhilitic  in  its  nature.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
eruption  of  small  flattened  bullae,  containing  at  first  serous 
fluid,  which  soon  becomes  purulent  or  sanguinolent,  and  con- 
cretes or  dries  into  dark,  black,  rough  crusts  heaped  up  like 
cockle  shells.  When  the  crusts  fall  off,  they  leave  circular 
ulcers,  of  various  sizes,  indisposed  to  heal.  Most  forms  are 
obstinate,  often  lasting  for  weeks  or  months. 

A  condition  like  rupia  occasionally  attacks  strumous  children, 
or  the  offspring  of  unhealthy  parents,  but  the  crusts  are  not 
circular,  but  light  yellow  and  evidently  purulent.  When  it 
occurs  previous  to  the  infant  being  weaned,  the  nurse's  state  of 
health  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  so  that,  if  necessary, 
a  new  and  strong  nurse  may  be  obtained.  In  older  children  a 
nutritious  diet  should  be  ordered ;  with  tonics,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
mild  alteratives.  Change  of  air — particularly  to  the  sea-coast 
— will  also  do  good  in  aU  instances. 

4.  Button  Scurvy. — Ecvhyma  globulus^  or  button  acurvi^ 
as  it  is  popularly  misnamed — is  a  singular  cutaneous  disease 
prevalent  in  the  middle  and  southern  counties  of  Ireland. 
"This  disease,'*  says  Dr.  Burgess,  "is  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  one  or  more  scattered  excrescences  on  different 
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parts  of  the  body,  each  of  which  in  form  resembles  a  convex 
button — ^hence  its  name— and  varies  in  size  from  foor  or  five- 
tenths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter.  It  is 
highly  contagious  (through  the  medium  of  the  fluid  secreted  by 
the  excrescence),  and  is  described  by  some  writers,  erroneoosly, 
as  confined  to  the  cuticle.  It  is  not  a  syphilitic  disease ;  although 
sometimes  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  syphilitic  condylomata 
described  by  FricKie  "  (vide  Burgess's  translation  of  Gazenave's 
Manital  on  Skin  Di9ease%.  2d  ed.  p.  160.  London,  1854). 
It  is  ordinarily  unattended  by  constitutional  symptoms  ;  being 
merely  a  local  affection,  as  is  clearly  proved  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  generally  cares  it. 

VI.    PUSTULE. 

1.  Ecthyma. — This  disease  may  be  defined  as  an  acpte  in- 
fiammation  of  the  skin ;  characterized  by  large,  round,  promi- 
nent pustules  occurring  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  though 
very  rarely  on  the  face  or  scalp.  The  pustules  are  usually  dis- 
tinct, seated  upon  a  hard  inflamed  base,  and  terminate  in  red 
stains  or  in  thick  dark  coloured  scabs,  which  leave  superficial 
ulcers,  followed  by  cicatrices.  The  important  part  to  remember 
is  that  ecthyma  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  secondary  to  some 
local  irritation  of  the  skin,  for  the  relief  of  which  scratching  is 
practiced;  hence  its  frequent  occurrence  in  scabies,  prurigo, 
and  in  cases  of  inactivity  of  the  skin  in  badly  nourished  sub- 
jects. When  a  child  is  brought  to  the  practitioner  with  an 
ecthymatous  eruption,  the  first  point  to  ascertain  is  the  present 
or  past  existence  of  scabies.  If  there  be  a  minute  papular 
rash  plus  the  ecthyma — that  is,  if  the  eruption  is  multiform — 
the  disease  is  probably  scabies. 

Treatment. — This  must  consist  in  the  removal  of  all  causes  of 
local  irritation,  the  destruction  of  acari  or  pediculi,  and  the  use 
of  proper  bathing  and  cleanliness.  In  addition  we  may  give 
at  the  outset  gentle  laxatives,  with  alteratives,  and  then  tonics 
suited  to  the  particular  failure  in  health  existing  in  the  patient 
under  treatment.  Cod-liver  oil,  mineral  acid,  iron  and  quinine, 
may  be  called  for  with  good  diet.  Water-dressing,  or  the 
lotio  plumbi,  or  the  unguentum  zinci,  may  be  applied  to  the 
pustules. 

2.  Impetigo. — Impetigo  or  running  tetter,  is  a  severe  non- 
contagious infiammation  of  the  skin  ;  characterized  by  an  erup- 
tion of  small  hemispheroidal  or  fiattened  pustules,  most  fre- 
quently grouped  in  clusters,  and  forming  thick,  rough,  yellowish 
scabs  or  incrustations.  From  beneath  the  incrustations  a  dis- 
charge takes  place ;  the  crusts  become  thicker  and  larger ;  and 
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they  fall  off,  leaving  a  raw  surface.  Impetigo  is  now  regarded 
as  a  pustular  eczema.  The  mode  of  distribution  of  the  pustules 
has  caused  a  division  of  the  disease  into  two  varieties — impetigo 
jigurata  and  impetigo  sparaa.  The  first  occurs  generally  on 
the  face,  especially  on  the  cheeks,  it  is  attended  with  constitu- 
tional disturbance ;  and  as  the  pustules  burst  and  form  green- 
ish-yellow crusts,  resembling  patches  of  dried  honey,  the  heat 
and  itching  become  intolerable.  In  children  the  impetiginous 
eruption  sometimes  covers  the  face  like  a  mask,  and  is  called 
crusta  lactea,  and  constitutes  one  aspect  of  infantile  eczema. 
The  second  form  merely  differs  from  the  first,  inasmuch  as  the 
pustules  are  more  scattered,  being  sometimes  sprinkled,  as  it 
were,  over  an  entire  limb,  or  even  over  the  whole  body. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  generally  very  slight,  lassi- 
tude and  headache  being  the  most  prominent ;  but  when  this 
troublesome  and  offensive  disease  is  prolonged,  a  state  of  de- 
bility is  induced. 

TreatmeTit, — During  the  inflammatory  stage  sedative  fomen- 
tations and  water-dressing  give  relief.  Subsequently,  the  ben- 
zoated  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  rubbed  down  with  spirits  of 
wine  or  glycerin,  freely  applied  night  and  morning,  does  great 
good ;  or  a  lotion  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime-water  will 
be  found  soothing.  The  constitutional  treatment  must  consist 
in  attention  to  diet,  the  exhibition  of  mild  laxatives,  with  salines 
or  alkalies ;  and  afterwards  the  use  of  tonics,  especially  the 
bitter  infusions  and  tinctures  of  gentian,  calumba,  cinchona,  or 

Suassia.     When  stubborn  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
'owler's  solution  of  arsenic,  in  one,  two,  or  three  minim  doses 
thrice  daily. 

Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  (in  his  Manual  of  Skin  IHseases,  p.  146, 
Renshaw.  1869)  has  recently  described  a  contagious  form  of 
impetigo,  and  his  account  of  the  disease  has  been  confirmed  as 
true  by  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  Dr.  M^Gall  Anderson,  and  some 
other  observers.  It  always  commences  in  the  form  of  ^'  little 
watery  heads,*'  that  enlarge  with  purulation  of  their  contents 
and  are  replaced  by  thin  yellow  flat  scabs.  It  usually  is  seen 
on  the  face,  the  limbs,  and  neck.  Two  or  three  members  in 
the  same  family  are  often  attacked  at  the  same  time.  The 
diagnosis  is  made  by  the  origin  from  vesicles,  and  the  isolation 
of  the  scabbed  spots,  and  the  contagious  quality  of  the  disease. 
It  is  readily  cured  by  the  use  of  a  white  precipitate  ointment 
(gr.  5  to  1  oz.)  applied  to  the  raw  surface  beneath  the  scabs, 
which  may  be  removed  by  poulticing. 

8.  Equinia. — Hquinia,  Farcinoma^  Farcy^  or  Q-landerSy  is 
attended  by  Symptoms  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  glanders 
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in  the  horse — viz.,  by  fever,  great  debility,  pains  in  the  limbs, 
profuse  offensive  discharge  from  the  nostrils,  and  the  formation 
of  a  number  of  pustules  and  tumours  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  which  have  a  great  tendency  to  suppurate  and  become 
gangrenous.  The  pustular  eruption  does  not  appear  until 
about  the  twelfth  day ;  it  is  accompanied  by  profuse  foetid 
sweats,  and  sometimes  by  the  formation  of  black  bullae.  The 
disease  generally  proves  fatal  before  the  twentieth  day.  It 
occurs  for  the  most  part  in  grooms,  stablemen,  &c.  There  is 
abundant  proof  of  the  transmission  of  the  glanders  from  the 
horse  to  man. 

No  Treatment  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  of  any  service. 
We  can  only  recommend  stimulants,  and  a  trial  of  the  salts  of 
potass,  especially  the  chlorate. 

Vn.    PARASITIC!. 

1.  TiNBA  Favosa — termed  Porrigo  favosa  by  Willan  and 
Bateman — ^most  commonly  affects  the  scalp,  in  the  form  of 
small,  cup-shaped,  dry,  bright-yellow  crusts ;  each  containing 
a  hair  in  its  centre,  and  somewhat  resembling  a  piece  of  honey- 
comb, and  found  to  be  made  upon  microscopical  examination 
mainly  oCthe  tubes  and  spores  of  a  fungus.  The  scabs  gradu- 
ally increase  in  size,  and  are  highly  contagious.  At  first  the 
small  yellow  pustules  are  distinct,  but  they  soon  become  con- 
fluent, and  form  continuous  scabs ;  they  produce  troublesome 
itching ;  and  on  removal  of  the  scabs  eroded  surfaces  are  left. 
The  parasitic  plant  causing  or  accompanying  this  offensive  and 
troublesome  disease  is  the  Achorion  Schd'nleimi. 

2.  Tinea  Tonsurans — Tinea  tonsurans,  or,  vulgarly,  ring- 
worm^ is  a  chronic  contagious  disease,  caused  by  a  parasitic 
mucedinous  plant — the  Trichophyton  tonsurans.  It  occurs  in 
circular  or  oval,  and  slightly  elevated  scurfy-patches,  the  hairs 
of  which  rendered  dry,  discoloured,  and  brittle  by  the  invasion 
of  the  fungus,  are  broken  off  a  few  lines  from  the  scalp.  In 
fact  the  hairs  in  the  patch  of  tinea  tonsurans  look  as  if  they 
had  been  nibbled  off  close  to  the  scalp.  If  one  of  these  short 
broken-off  hairs  be  examined  with  the  microscope  it  will  be 
seen  invaded  by  the  spores  of  the  Trichophyton.  The  patches 
spread  at  their  circumference,  and  the  rings  sometimes  assume 
considerable  dimensions.  In  almost  all  instances  we  shall  find 
symptoms  of  deranged  nutrition:  the  child  is  languid,  pale, 
and — in  short^ — out  ot  health. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  the  disease  is  the  head,  but  it  is 
often  seen  on  the  neck,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
There  are  no  hairs  of  any  moment  on  the  general  surface  of 
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the  body,  and  therefore  the  aspect  of  the  disease  is  different 
from  that  presented  when  the  head  is  attacked ;  there  are  cir- 
cular scaly  non-discharging  patches,  and  the  scales  on  examin- 
ation are  seen  to  be  invaded  by  fundus  elements,  especially 
mycelium.  Ringworm  of  the  surface  is  called  tinea  drdnata. 
It  is  often  conjoined  to  tinea  tonsurans.  Both  forms  of  disease 
above  noticed  are  contagious.  When  this  disease  breaks  out 
in  a  school,  it  is  for  the  time  a  great  nuisance. 

8.  Tinea  Kbrion. — In  some  cases  the  hair  follicles  are  spe- 
cially prominent  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  of  their 
walls,  and  a  viscid  secretion  is  poured  out  on  to  the  scalp,  the 
hair  being  loosened  and  broken  off  as  usual,  the  whole  patch 
looking  as  though  it  would  become  a  diffused  subcutaneous 
abscess.  The  presence  of  short  broken-off  hairs,  loaded  with 
fungus  elements,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  is  diagnostic.  Sup- 
puration never  occurs,  and  the  practitioner  should  never  be 
tempted  to  ^Mance"  the  apparent  abscess. 

4.  TiNBA  Dbgalvans — or  Porrigo  deealvan^ — ^is  readily 
diagnosed  by  the  perfectly  smooth  bald  patches  which  result 
from  the  hair  falling  off  on  one  or  more  circular  spots ;  these 
spots  varying  in  size  from  a  sixpenny  piece  to  five  or  six  inches 
in  circumference.  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  declares  that  if  a  patch  of 
this  variety  of  ringworm  be  carefully  examined,  there  will  be 
seen  at  the  extendmg  edge  of  the  disease  short  broken-off  hairs, 
smaller  but  of  the  same  aspect  as  those  in  tinea  tonsurans ;  and 
if  these  be  examined  with  a  high  power  and  a  good  volume  of 
lieht,  a  minute  form  of  fungus  will  be  detected  constantly. 
Most  observers  fail  to  see  the  fungus  because  they  do  not  use 
sufSciently  high  powers.  The  minute  form  of  fungus  here  re- 
ferred to  is  an  active  one.  The  parasitic  vegetable  is  MicroB" 
poron  Audauini, 

5.  Tinea  Stcosis — the  last  species  of  tinea — is  characterized 
by  inflammation  of  the  hair  follicles,  causing  successive  erup- 
tions of  small  acuminated  pustules,  occurring  most  frequently 
upon  the  chin  and  other  parts  occupied  by  the  beard ;  it  rarely 
occurs  on  the  scalp,  and  seldom  or  never  affects  women  or 
children.  It  is  called  mentagra  by  Willan  and  Bateman,  and 
sycosis  by  Gazenave.  The  parasite  is  the  Microsporon  menta- 
grophyte8. 

Treatment. — This  is  the  same  in  all  the  varieties  of  tinea. 
Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  cleanliness,  daily  washing  with 
common  yellow  soap  and  water  being  attended  with  great  ad- 
vantage. The  hairs  of  the  diseased  patch,  if  loosened  in  their 
bed,  should  be  pulled  out,  and  an  inch  or  two  may  thus  be 
epilated  each  day.     This  is  especially  necessary  in  favus.     In 
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tinea  tonsurans  the  hairs  are  brittle  and  break  off,  but  epilation 
should  be  practiced  as  far  as  possible.  Shaving  the  head, 
especially  over  the  diseased  patch,  may  suffice  if  the  disease  be 
recent.  Should  there  be  any  scabs  or  incrustations  they  must 
be  removed  by  poultices  or  water-dressing.  We  then  attempt 
to  cure  the  disease  by  destroying  the  spores  of  the  parasitic 
plant.  This  may  be  effected  in  many  ways.  Having  always 
been  successful  with  a  lotion  of  sulphurous  acid,  as  first  recom- 
mended by  Sir  William  Jenner — F.  163  (vide  Medical  Times 
and  O-azette,  20th  August,  1863) — we  have  always  resorted  to 
this  agent.  Other  practitioners  employ  acetic  acid;  or  a  lotion 
of  sulphuret  of  potash — 60  grains  to  a  pint  of  water ;  or  they 
paint  the  affected  parts  with  the  acetum  cantharidis ;  or  they 
apply  a  stimulating  ointment,  such  as  the  diluted  unguentnm 
hydrargyri  nitratis,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  nnguen- 
tum  hydrargyri  ammoniatse  and  the  unguentum  picis  liquidse, 
or  perchloride  of  mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  six 
grains  to  an  ounce  of  lard. 

In  all  cases  the  local  treatment  must  be  conjoined  with  oon- 
stitutional  remedies,  since  the  spores  of  these  microscopic 
plants  find  their  most  congenial  nidus  in  weakly  children:  The 
child  should  be  also  taken  away  from  its  books ;  allowed  to  be 
much  in  the  open  air ;  fed  well  upon  plain  nourishing  food ; 
warmly  clothed;  and  be  strengthened  by  tonics,  especially 
quinine  and  steel,  and  take  as  much  fat  of  all  kinds  as  possible, 
especially  in  the  form  of  cod-liver  oil. 

6.  Plica  Polonica — or  Trichosts  Plica,  or  Polish  ringworm 
— ^is  a  disease  of  the  hair  little  known  in  this  country.  It  is 
characterized  by  tenderness  and  inflammation  of  the  scalp ;  the 
hairs  become  swollen  and  imperfectly  formed;  and  the  hair 
follicles  secrete  a  large  quantity  of  viscid,  reddish-coloured 
fluid,  which  glues  the  hairs  together,  uniting  them  into  a  mass. 
It  is  caused,  or  accompanied,  by  two  parasitic  plants — the 
Trichophyton  tonsurans  and  Trichophyton  sportdoides.  As  re- 
gards the  Treatment  of  this  disease  little  is  known,  but  it  is 
usually  recommended  that  the  diseased  hairs  should  not  be  cut; 
or  we  may  resort  to  the  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid  lotion,  so 
beneficial  in  analogous  diseases. 

7.  Chloasma. — Chloasma,  Tinea  versicolor,  or  Pityriasis 
versicolor,  makes  its  appearance  generally  on  the  front  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  in  the  form  of  small  spots  of  a  dull-reddish 
colour,  which  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  assumes  a  fawn 
tint.  It  may  last  from  a  few  days  to  many  months  or  years. 
It  is  contagious,  and  is  accompanied  by  itching  when  the  body 
gets  warm.     The  fawn-coloured  patches  are  slightly  raised,  and 
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from  them  scales  may  be  scraped,  in  which  with  the  microscope 
may  be  detected  spores  arranged  generally  in  little  heaps,  and 
mycelial  threads  branching  in  all  directions.  It  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  see  the  fungus,  to  take  a  very  thin  portion  of  cuticle 
and  to  render  it  transparent  by  liquor  potassae.  This  disease 
is  caused  by  a  cryptogamic  plant — Microsparan  furfur.  It 
may  be  cured  by  the  use  of  the  sulphurous  acid  lotion,  or  by  a 
lotion  of  perchloride  of  mercury  in  water  (gr.  2  to  oz.  1), 
applied  night  and  morning,  or  the  use  of  a  lotion  containing 
half  an  ounce  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  six  ounces  of  water, 
which  is  to  be  freely  applied  after  the  normal  fatty  matter 
has  been  removed  by  soap  and  water,  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease  in  severe  cases,  the 
application  of  remedies  should  be  continued  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  all  evidence  of  actual  mischief  has  disap- 
peared. 

8.  Scabies. — Seah%e%y  or  paoraj  or  the  itchy  is  a  contagious 
disease— K^ontagious  in  that  sense  which  implies  contact — de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  and  burrowing  of  an  insect,  the 
Acarus  8cabtei.  It  may  occur  on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  it 
is  most  frequently  found  in  the  interdigits,  and  on  the  front  of 
the  forearm.  An  opinion  prevails  that  scabies  never  attacks 
the  face ;  but  this  seems  to  be  incorrect,  though  it  is  very  rare 
in  that  locality.  The  pathognomonic  feature  of  scabies,  is  the 
acarus  in  its  burrow  or  cuniculus  as  it  is  termed.  When  the 
acarus  gets  beneath  the  skin,  the  direct  result  is  the  formation 
of  a  vesicle,  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  set  up ;  the  acarus 
then  makes  for  itself  a  channel,  which  may  be  seen  if  it  have 
not  been  scratched  open  by  the  patient,  as  a  minute  raised  line 
running  away  from  the  vesicle  just  spoken  of  in  a  straight  or  tor- 
tuous direction  for  several  lines,  and  even  half  an  inch  and 
more.  At  the  end  of  this  burrow  the  acarus  may  often  be 
seen  as  a  minute  opaque  speck,  and  may  be  extracted  by  the 
aid  of  a  needle.  Now  the  vesicle  and  attached  cuniculus  is 
the  only  really  certain  diagnostic  mark  of  scabies.  The  other 
phenomena  are  accidental.  But  in  addition  to  the  presence  of 
vesicles  and  cuniculi  between  the  fingers  and  about  the  wrists, 
a  papular  rash  is  observed  on  the  front  of  the  forearms,  about 
the  abdomen  and  the  front  of  the  thighs,  and  often  about  the 
nipples  in  women,  and  along  the  upper  line  of  the  penis.  And 
if  the  patient  be  out  of  condition  and  scratch  much,  ecthyma- 
tous  pustules  show  themselves.  In  young  children  the  eruption 
of  scabies  may  be  absent  from  the  hands,  and  appear  first  of 
all  about  the  buttocks,  and  it  is  then  the  disease  takes  the  form  of 
an  ecthymatous  rash  interspersed  with  papulae,  the  feet  being 
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often  affected.  Scabies  in  all  subjects  generally  itches  a  great 
deal  when  the  attacked  gets  warm  in  bed,  and  oftentimes  sev- 
eral members  of  a  family  are  affected  by  the  disease  at  the 
same  time. 

Th'eatment. — Scabies  never  disappears  spontaneously.  It  is 
readily  cured  by  killing  the  insect,  and  perhaps  no  agent  does 
this  so  readily  as  sulphur.  Hence,  after  a  good  washing,  the 
affected  parts  are  to  be  well  covered  with  sulphur  ointment,  in 
the  proportion  of  half  a  drachm  to  an  ounce  with  a  little  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  essential  oil.  This  should  be  used  night 
and  morning  for  three  days,  especially  to  the  interdigits  and 
wrists.  Then  the  patient  should  take  a  warm  bath,  and  use 
yellow  soap  freely.  If  there  be  no  itching  the  disease  is  pro- 
bably well,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  apply  the  sulphur  oint- 
ment gently  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  if  sulphur  be  applied 
too  freely  to  the  skin,  a  troublesome  erythematous  or  eczema- 
tous  eruption  may  be  set  up.  This  should  always  be  recol- 
lected and  avoided.  As  the  patient's  clothes  will  probably  be 
contaminated,  they  must  either  be  destroyed,  or  at  all  events 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  may  be 
procured  by  igniting  a  rag  dipped  in  melted  sulphur. 

When  scabies  is  complicated  with  other  eruptions,  it  must 
be  cured  before  the  relief  of  the  latter  is  attempted. 

VIII.   SQUAMA. 

1.  Lepra. — Psoriasis  or  Lepra  vulgaris^  is  perhaps  the  most 
obstinate  and  troublesome  of  all  cutaneous  diseases.  It  is  a 
non-contagious  chronic  eruption ;  characterized  by  the  devel- 
opment of  patches,  of  various  extent  and  form,  slightly  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  skin,  covered  by  thin,  whitish  scales  of 
altered  epidermis,  and  accompanied  by  rhagades  or  fissures  of 
the  skin.  The  eruption  may  be  local,  or  it  may  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  body.  The  white  scaliness  is  a  primary  for- 
mation, and  not  the  result  of  any  discharging  condition.  The 
scales  are  not  made  up  of  inflammatory  products,  but  are  en- 
tirely composed  of  epithelial  scales.  Several  varieties  have 
been  named,  such  as  Psoriasis  punctata^  guttata^  circinata, 
gyrata^  diffusa^  inveterata.     There  are  also  local  varieties. 

Treatment — With  regard  to  local  applications,  the  prepa- 
rations of  tar  are  the  best.  The  scales  should  be  removed  by 
poulticing  or  wet  packing,  and  then  some  "  tarry"  compound 
applied  by  means  of  a  brush.  The  most  useful  form  is  per- 
haps the  pyroligneous  oil  of  juniper  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  to  four  oi  lard ;  it  should  be  well  rubbed  in  night  and 
morning.     In  very  chronic  cases  the  addition  of  sulphur  is  of 
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much  service.  As  regards  general  remedies,  liquor  potasses,  in 
large  doses,  thrice  daily,  is  often  beneficial ;  or  the  liquor  po- 
tassse  arsenitis ;  or  the  triple  compound  of  iodine,  arsenic,  and 
mercury,  known  as  Donovan's  solution,  may  be  cautiously 
given  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Where  these  remedies  fail, 
the  decoction  of  dulcamara,  or  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  and 
perchloride  of  mercury,  tar  capsules,  tincture  of  cantharides, 
or  the  iodide  of  postassium  may  be  tried.  The  Harrowgate 
waters  have  been  recommended.  At  the  same  time  the  diet 
must  be  very  simple,  and  all  stimulating  food  or  drink 
avoided.  During  an  arsenical  course,  all  acids,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables should  be  abstained  from.  In  young  persons  cod-liver 
oil  certainly  helps  the  cure  of  the  disease, 

A  distinction  was  formerly  made  between  psoriasis  and  lepra : 
the  term  psoriasis  was  applied  to  those  patches  which  were  ir- 
regular, and  not  clear  or  depressed  in  the  centre ;  lepra,  to 
those  that  were  circular  and  depressed  in  the  centre,  with  ele- 
vated margins,  and  a  centre  clear  from  disease.  Both  varieties 
are  sometimes  hereditary,  and  both  require  the  same  treatment. 

2.  Pityriasis. — This  disease  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  attended  with  redness  and  itching,  and  characterized 
by  the  production  of  minute  white  scales  or  scurf  in  great 
quantity.  It  may  attack  any  region,  but  the  scalp  and  parts 
covered  with  hair  are  the  most  common  seats  of  it.  The  des- 
quamation takes  place  copiously  and  incessantly. 

Treatment — Some  tonic  infusion,  an  occasional  purgative, 
and  the  use  of  alkaline  lotions  to  the  affected  part.  Occasion- 
ally the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis  mitius  does  much  good 
applied  daily.  When  the  head  is  the  part  affected,  the  hair 
should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  scalp,  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Great  cleanliness  is  of  course  essential.  It  is  often  very  rebel- 
lious to  treatment. 

3.  Ichthyosis. — Ichthyosii,  the  fish-skin  disease^  is  charac- 
terized by  the  development,  upon  one  or  more  parts  of  the 
integuments  of  thick,  hard,  dry,  imbricated  scales  of  a  dirty 
grey  colour  resting  upon  an  inflamed  surface,  and  unattended 
by  heat,  pain,  or  itching.  In  its  best  expressed  form  it  is 
called  Xeroderma^  the  sEin  being  dry,  thin,  and  desquamating 
generally.  In  its  excessive  development  it  constitutes  the  par- 
cupine  disease  of  authors,  the  scaly  collections  forming  masses 
of  a  dark  colour  raised  considerably  from  the  surface.  These 
masses  are  made  up  of  epithelial  and  fatty  matter.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  congenital  disease,  and  to  last  during  life. 

Simple  warm  and  alkaline  baths,  with  the  application  of 
glycerin,  may  be  used  as  palliatives;  no  other  treatment  seems 
of  any  use.     Cod-liver  oil  might  be  tried. 
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IX.    HJBMORRHAGIGA. 


1.  Purpura. — This  disease  arises  from  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  and  of  the  capillaries.  The  blood  is  deficient  in 
fibrinous  elements,  while  the  capillary  vessels  are  softened;  and 
there  is  a  want  of  tone  in  all  the  tissues.  Hence  eztravasa^- 
tions  of  blood  into  the  tissues  readily  occur;  either  from  pres- 
sure, or  from  the  force  of  the  circulation. 

Symptoms, — The  spots  or  patches  vary  in  colour,  being  either 
red,  purple,  livid,  or  reddish-brown ;  they  often  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  bruises ;  pressure  does  not  e&ce  them ;  they 
sometimes  persist  for  months;  and  they  are  aggravated  by  im- 
pure air,  insufficient  food,  deficient  exercise,  &c.  The  consti- 
tutional symptoms  indicate  debility;  varying  from  slight  depres- 
sion to  hectic  feverishness,  constant  faintness,  cedema  of  the 
lower  extremities,  and  the  most  complete  prostration  ending  in 
death. 

Species. — Four  varieties  are  commonly  enumerated: — ^Pur- 
pura simplex^  in  which  the  spots  are  small,  the  symptoms  of 
mal-assimilation  prominent,  and  the  langour  and  lassitude  dis- 
tressing, but  not  dangerous:  P.  hcemorrhagica,  the  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  bein^  those  of  purpura  simplex,  in  a 
very  aggravated  form,  with  the  dangerous  complication  occa- 
sionally of  internal  haemorrhage :  P.  urticans^  which  commences 
with  the  formation  of  slight  elevations  or  rounded  wheals  like 
the  eruption  of  nettle-rash,  although  the  irritation  of  the  latter 
affection  is  absent:  and  P.  senilis^  which  occurs  frequently  in 
elderly  persons  from  some  local  irritation. 

Diagnosis, — This  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  scurvy, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  It  differs,  however,  inasmuch  as 
it  often  appears  suddenly;  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  vege- 
table food ;  and  is  not  attended  with  a  livid,  spongy  state  of 
the  gums. 

Treatment, — As  purpura  is  a  disease  of  debility,  the  treat- 
ment must  consist  in  the  use  of  good  diet ;  the  removal  of  any 
irritant  secretions  contained  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  tonics, 
especially  quinine  and  iron,  and  the  mineral  acids;  and  a 
sojourn  at  the  sea-side  during  convalescence.  The  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, in  small,  frequently  repeated  doses,  has  been  strongly 
recommended. 

2.  Scurvy. — Scorbutus^  or  scurvy^  is  a  peculiar  disease 
caused  by  long-oontinued  deprivation  of  fresh  succulent  vege- 
tables.    It  does  not  often  occur  during  childhood. 

Some  authors  speak  of  land  scurvy  and  sea  scurvy  as  if  they 
were  two  different  complaints*     We  believe  them  to  be  identi- 
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cal.  The  same  authorities  have  also  regarded  land  scurvy  and 
purpura  as  one  and  the  same  affection;  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  they  are  very  dissimilar. 

The  Symptoms  of  scurvy  show  themselves  gradually,  and 
commence  with  lassitude,  mental  anxiety,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  on  the  least  exertion.  The  countenance  becomes 
sallow  and  of  a  dusky  hue ;  the  sums  swell,  are  spongy,  of  a 
livid  colour,  and  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch ;  the  teeth  loosen, 
and  the  breath  becomes  very  offensive.  As  the  disease  advances 
the  debility  increases ;  the  dyspnoea  often  becomes  most  urgent; 
the  gums  frequently  slough,  and  haemorrhages  occur  from  tnem, 
as  well  as  from  the  mouth,  nose,  stomach,  and  intestines. 
Ecchymoses  or  effusions  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  also  appear, 
especially  on  the  lower  extremeties  and  trunk ;  and  many  parts 
of  the  body  become  discoloured  with  bruise-like  marks,  so  that 
the  patient  appears  as  if  h^  had  been  severely  beaten.  The 
legs  swell ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  rough ;  the  urine  is  scanty ;  in 
some  instances  there  has  been  spontaneous  salivation ;  and  there 
is  generally  constipation.  Unless  relieved,  the  patient  dies  from 
exhaustion. 

Dr.  Garrod  believes  that  in  scurvy  the  blood  is  deficient  in 
potass,  and  that  this  deficiency  is  indeed  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  shows  that  all  substances  which  act  as  anti-scor- 
butics contain  this  agent,  and  he  has  rapidly  cured  cases  by  the 
use  of  some  of  its  salts.  These  views  have  been  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Hammond,  who  has  cured  and  prevented  the  disease  by 
the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  when  fresh  vegetables  could  not  be 
obtained. 

Treatment, — That  usually  adopted,  consists  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  vegetables  which  are  remarkable  for  their  anti- 
scorbutic qualities,  such  as  oranges,  lemons,  potatoes,  lime-juice, 
&c.  If  we  believe  in  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Garrod's  opinions, 
as  indeed  we  are  bound  to  do,  we  shall  employ  the  tartrate,  or 
other  potash  salt  of  the  vegetable  acids,  the  chlorate,  or  phos- 
phate of  potash. 

X.   T0BERCULA. 

1.  Elephantiasis. — There  are  two  species  of  this  disease 
described  in  books — viz..  Elephantiasis  Orcecorumy  and  U. 
Arabicum,  but  they  bear  no  resemblance  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  term  Elephantiasis  should  be  confined  in  its  use  to  the 
former  of  these  two  affections,  or  the  true  leprosy ;  the  term 
Bucnemia  being  given  to  the  second. 

True  elephantiasis,  the  leprosy,  or  Elephantiasis  Qrcecorum^ 
is  a  terrible  and  dangerous  affection  ;  rarely  contagious,  heredi- 
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tary,  and  generally  incurable.  It  follows  repeated  attacks  of 
malarial  fever,  in  those  who  have  resided  in  certain  localities ; 
and  it  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  patches  of  a  light- 
brown  colour,  scattered  over  the  body,  its  trunk  and  limbs. 
Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  this  condition  on 
several  occasions  mistaken  for  syphilitic  staining.  These  stains 
are  succeeded  by  elevated  tumours  having  the  same  tint,  irregu- 
lar in  shape  and  size,  soft  and  smooth,  and  which  generally — • 
after  a  certain  time — become  the  seat  of  unhealthy  ulceration. 
After  a  while  anaesthetic  patches  are  developed  in  the  centre 
of  the  original  ones,  and  they  may  assume  a  whitish  hue. 
About  the  same  time  that  brown  patches  are  being  fully  de- 
veloped on  the  body,  sensations  of  pins  and  needles,  numbness, 
or  heat  may  be  experienced  in  the  legs  or  arms,  and  presently 
complete  anaesthesia  of  the  parts  so  affected  is  observed.  This 
may  be  discovered  accidentally.  The  anaesthesia  is  due  to  disease 
of  the  nerve  trunks  superficially  situated.  The  face  becomes 
affected  by  the  disease ;  it  looks  at  first  as  if  flushed,  the  flush 
being  persistent;  it  browns,  and  tubercles  are  developed  all 
over  it,  so  that  the  whole  features  are  distorted  by  the  general 
thickening.  The  patient  dies  after  some  years,  exhausted  by 
ulceration,  or  marasmus.  This  disease  is  not  met  with  in  tem- 
perate climates,  but  there  is  found  to  be  a  disposition  to  it  as 
we  approach  the  polar  regions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tropics 
on  the  other.     Males  suffer  from  it  more  than  females. 

Bucnemia  tropica^  or  so  called  Elephanti<m%  Arabicumy  is 
characterized  by  repeated  attacks  of  lymphatic  inflammation, 
which  are  followed  by  great  swelling  and  induration  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  subjacent  areolar  and  adipose  tissues,  producing 
marked  deformity.  It  generally  attacks  one  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, causing  great  swelling,  so  that  the  limb  becomes 
double  its  natural  size ;  hardness  ;  severe  pain ;  and  an  appear- 
ance resembling — ^it  is  fancifully  said — the  leg  of  an  elephant. 
It  is  uncommon  in  Europe,  occurring  principally  in  the  West 
Indies ;  it  generally  continues  for  life :  causing  marked  consti- 
tutional disturbance ;  is  neither  contagious  nor  hereditary ;  and 
attacks  males  and  females,  rich  and  poor,  indiscriminately. 

2.  MoLLUSCUM. — This  term  has  been  applied  to  two  very 
dissimilar  diseases ;  the  one  a  sebaceous  disease,  the  other  a 
fibrous  outgrowth  from  the  skin  now  termed  fibroma.  In  the 
former  case,  the  disease  to  which  the  term  moUuscum  should 
be  solely  applied,  the  little  fat  glands  of  the  skin  are  dilated 
and  rendered  prominent  by  semi-fluid  sebum.  It  consists  in 
the  presence  of  small  sessile  button-like  tumours  of  skin  colour, 
varying  generally  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  shirt-button,  some- 
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times  of  a  darker  colour,  sometimes  exhibiting  a  narrow 
peduncle.  If  the  little  prominences  be  examined  they  will  be 
seen  to  have  a  minute  hole  in  the  centre,  this  is  the  opening  of 
the  sebaceous  duct ;  and  if  the  tumour  be  squeezed,  there  oozes 
therefrom  a  creamy  matter,  sometimes  diffluent,  at  other  times 
firmer ;  this  is  altered  sebum.  Occasionally  this  disease  has 
appeared  to  be  contagious,  hence  the  term  Molltiscum  contaguh 
sum,  and  in  such  cases  the  contents  of  the  little  tumours  are 
perhaps  specially  fluid.  The  cure  is  effected  by  turning  out 
the  contents  of  each  molluscous  growth,  and  applying  caustic 
to  the  sac. 

The  fibroma  mentioned  above  is  an  outgrowth,  sessile  or 
pedunculated,  of  white  fibrous  tissue.  When  minute  it  re- 
sembles true  molluscum,  but  wants  the  central  opening  and 
sebaceous  contents.  The  growth  in  fibroma  may  be  enormous 
in  size. 

3.  Acne. — Acne  is  a  disorder  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
face.     When  the  sebum  is  simply  retained  and  blocks  up  the 

S'and  ducts,  we  have  the  well  known  "black  pimples"  seen  on 
e  face  of  young  and  lymphatic  subjects,  or  Acne  punctata. 
If  there  be  slight  irritation  and  redness  in  addition.  Acne  sim- 
plex is  said  to  be  present.  When  there  is  much  induration 
about  the  gland  wall,  and  the  acne  spots  become  pustular,  we 
have  Acne  indurata ;  and  when  there  is  inflammation  of  the 
tissue  about  the  glands,  rather  than  a  distension  and  swelling 
of  the  glands  themselves,  we  get  Acn^  rosacea.  The  latter 
variety  occurs  in  women  of  middle  age,  oftentimes  with  uterine 
disturbance.  The  other  forms  of  acne  develop  at  puberty, 
when  there  is  a  general  physiological  excitement  of  the  glands 
of  the  body,  and  consequently  when  external  irritants  and 
digestive  disorders,  by  reflex  action,  can  effect  the  circulation 
of  the  face.  The  treatment  consists  in  toning  up  the  general 
health,  in  allaying  local  irritation  by  soothing  applications,  and 
then  employing  stimulating  agents  to  the  face. 

4.  Lupus. — Lupus  is  generally  a  most  formidable  affection. 
There  are  three  forms  of  this  disease.  Erythematous  lupus. 
Lupus  nan  exedens  and  Lupus  exedens  or  noli  me  tangere.  In 
the  first  there  is  diffused  deposit  in  the  skin  of  degenerate 
material,  but  not  so  great  as  to  cause  elevation  to  any  sensible 
extent,  the  patch  looks  like  an  erythema,  but  it  is  clear  that 
atrophy  results  from  loss  of  substance,  which  follows  the  re- 
moval of  the  new  deposit  and  the  non-formation  of  healthy 
skin.  In  the  second  there  is  no  ulceration,  yet  tubercles  form 
and  leave  deep  cicatrized  pits  behind  them ;  when  it  spreads 
rapidly  and  superficially,  it  leaves  the  skin  crossed  by  white 
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r-Ckit  jyipBk  meA  ltt£«di^  The  tlupi  b  Tcnr  dntracdTe;  it 
atudb  the  bote  K&re  £rHi«cxkilT  thaa  aaj  nfWr  vegiott  of  the 
bodr^  tLrw^  vkj  ii  ioe^  io  i§  ukikovB.  TW  cnc&t  of  pans 
wikich  h  dmr&Ti  raritt ;  soi&etiBec  the  whtAt 
avaj,  iOBeciiDcs  oalj  the  point.  In 
c^fMUued  bj  eridenee  of  the  »?n>fniou  djathrrii,  and  in  othen 
onlj  bj  ftignft  of  the  exMte&ee  of  a  Ijaphaiie  tCMpi  ■  ■■cut  in 
the  attacked. 

TreatmemJL — Anj  mumoiu  tendency  mnst  be  VMt  vhh  cod- 
lirer  oiL  the  ifjUdoj  and  iron  and  quinine.  A  pnitmgod  oosise 
of  the  liquor  hjdriodatis  arseciici  et  hrdrargrii,  or  of  the  liquor 
potaMS  arsenitis,  or  of  iodide  of  potaaunm  in  deeortioa  of 
sarsaparilUy  is  necetfarj  in  the  two  aeTera-  rarietiea. 

Tbe  abnormal  tisroe  action  should  be  checked  bj  the  me  of 
some  caustic.  Tbe  acid  nitrate  of  mercurr  is  now  moch  used 
to  de»troj  tbe  tubercles  formed,  and  it  should  be  applied  to  the 
extending  edge  of  disease.  In  the  eiTtheniatoas  vanetT  of 
lupus,  tbe  continuous  application  of  mercurial  {daster  spread  on 
thin  linen  has  cured  rapidly  in  some  cases  lately  recorded.  In 
lupus  exedens,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  potassa  fnssa,  or  nitric  acid, 
must  be  used  to  destroy  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  excite  the 
capillaries  to  a  more  heakhy  action. 

5.  Fkambossia. — Frambcenaj  or pian^  oryairs — in  Gninem,  is 
rarely  met  with  in  Europe,  but  is  common  in  Africa,  America, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Without  any  precursory  symptoms,  parts 
of  the  skin — especially  about  the  face,  scalp,  axillse,  or  genital 
organs — become  covered  with  small  dusky-red  spots;  which 
gradually  become  converted  into  larger  tubercles,  isolated  at 
their  summits,  but  collected  together  at  their  bases,  and  often 
resembling  raspberries  or  mulberries  in  their  colour  and  form. 
The  tubercles  are  generally  hard,  covered  with  dry  scales,  and 
are  sometimes  inflamed ;  if  the  inflammation  spreads,  ulceration 
sots  in,  and  a  yellow  sanious  discharge  results,  which  forms 
scabs  around  the  tumours.  The  disease  continues  for  years,  or 
even  for  life. 

6.  Keloid. — Keloid^  Chehidea^  or  Cancroide^  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Alibert  under  the  above  names,  owing  to  the  disease 
presenting  a  flattish  raised  patch  of  integument  resembling  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise*  It  forms  small,  flat,  painful  tumours,  one 
or  two  inches  in  diameter,  raised  a  few  lines  above  the  level  of 
the  skin,  having  irregular  forms,  slight  depressions  in  their 
centres,  and  bemg  covered  with  wrinkled  epidermis.  Some- 
times there  is  only  one  tumour,  sometimes  several ;  the  disease 
is  developed  slowly,  rarely  ends  in  ulceration,  may  disappear 
spontaneously  merely  leaving  a  cicatrix,  is  usually  found  on  the 
ciiost  between  the  mammae,  and  is  very  uncommon. 
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XI.    MACULE. 

1.  Changes  of  Colour. — The  skin  sometimes  becomes  of  a 
bronze  or  slate  colour ;  as  may  occur — either — after  the  long 
continued  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  naturally  without  any  ap- 
preciable cause.  The  change  is  generally  permanent:  it  is 
termed  Nigrities^  when  the  formation  of  pigment  is  so  excessive 
that  the  skin  is  rendered  of  a  slate  colour,  or  even  black.  One 
of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sules is,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  bronzing  of  the 
skin ;  though  why  there  should  be  such  a  remarkable  excess  of 
pigment  in  this  affection  we  cannot  tell.  The  deepening  of 
colour  which  takes  place  in  the  areola  of  a  pregnant  woman  is 
a  familiar  example  of  this  physiological  change,  and  not  the 
less  remarkable  because  of  its  constant  occurrence. 

Lentigo^  or  FreckleSy  or  Sunburn^  is  generally  congenital ; 
the  spots  mostly  cover  the  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  light. 
Freckles  are  more  common  in  the  fair  than  the  dark  compTex- 
ioned ;  they  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  sun,  and  are  most 
common  in  warm  countries. 

EpheUde%  are  yellow  irre^lar  spots,  which  sometimes  appear 
temporarily  on  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  groins,  from  errors  in 
diet,  &c. 

2.  Loss  OP  Colour. — The  absence  of  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  skin  may  be  congenital  or  accidental. 

In  AUnnismus  the  skin  is  of  a  dull  white  milky  colour ;  the 
body  is  covered  with  a  woolly  white  down ;  and  the  eyebrows, 
eyelashes,  and  hairs  generally  are  smooth,  silky,  and  white. 
The  iris  is  of  a  rose  colour,  and  the  pupils  present  a  deep  red 
appearance,  owing  to  the  absence  of  pigment  in  the  choroid  and 
uvea.  The  Albino  is  generally  weak  minded,  and  of  a  delicate 
constitution :  he  is  found  amongst  all  the  races  of  mankind. 

When  the  skin  is  the  seat  of  a  partial  discoloration,  con- 

fenital  or  accidental,  the  affection  is  known  as  Leucodenna. 
'he  discoloration  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the  body  in  the 
form  of  smooth,  milky-white  coloured  patches.  It  may  occur 
at  all  ages,  and  it  generally  lasts  for  years. 

Note. — In  this  chapter  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  described 
some  cutaneous  affections  which  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  chil- 
dren, and  which  might,  therefore,  be  considered  out  of  place  in  a  work 
like  this.  The  reader  will  perhaps  excuse  the  addition,  if  the  matter  be, 
as  we  hope  it  is,  useful. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYES. 

The  diseases  of  the  eyes  that  are  frequently  seen  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  although  for  the  most  part  curable  if  early 
treated  in  a  proper  manner,  may  yet,  if  neglected,  soon  pro- 
duce permanent  injury  or  even  absolute  blindness.  They  are 
therefore  eminently  worthy  of  the  best  attention  of  the  practi- 
tioner. In  the  space  allotted  to  the  subject  in  this  volume,  it 
is  manifest  that  only  a  few  leading  points  can  be  even  cursorily 
discussed. 

Excepting  the  mild  form  of  purulent  ophthalmia  that  may 
occur  soon  after  birth,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  disease 
of  the  eye  is  peculiar  to  early  life.  Certain  affections,  how- 
ever, are  more  common  during  childhood  than  at  any  subse- 
quent period ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  eye 
diseases  of  the  adult  from  which  children  are  almost  or  alto- 
gether exempt. 

Excluding  for  the  moment  cases  in  which  vision  is  impaired 
or  destroyed  by  deep-seated  changes,  it  will  be  found  that,  as 
a  rule,  children  who  are  brought  for  advice  about  their  eyes 
present  some  obvious  symptom  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
overlook.  Either  their  eyelids  are  swollen  or  sore,  or  spasmo- 
dically closed  against  the  light,  or  the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva 
is  congested,  or  the  cornea  is  turbid.  Such  conditions,  striking 
the  observer  at  his  first  glance,  sometimes  conceal  others  which, 
although  less  conspicuous,  may  be  far  more  noteworthy.  It  is 
an  important  rule  of  practice,  a  rule  to  which  there  is  no  excep- 
tion, always  to  make  a  careful  and  complete  examination  of  the 
diseased  eyes  of  a  child,  and  to  be  quite  sure  that  no  morbid 
change  has  escaped  observation.  Such  an  examination  should 
generally  be  made  at  the  first  visit ;  but,  more  especially  if  the 
case  resists  treatment,  it  should  never  be  long  delayed. 

When  intolerance  of  light  is  absent,  or  is  only  trifline  in 
degree,  it  will  often  be  possible  to  see  all  that  is  required  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  patience,  and  of  that  freemasonry  which 
some  men  so  soon  establish  with  children.  The  display  of  an 
attractive  object,  held  in  different  directions  in  succession,  will 
serve  to  turn  the  gaze  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left ;  and  if  this  object  be  at  last  given  as  a  plaything, 
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the  eyelids  may  be  gently  handled  and  lifted.  But  if  there  be 
much  photophobia,  or  if  the  eyes  are  painful,  or  if  the  child  is 
frightened,  and  cries  or  struggles,  or  if  it  is  old  enough  to 
resist  and  not  old  enough  to  be  reasoned  with,  it  will  be  useless 
to  waste  time  in  trying  to  coax  it  into  submission.  The  parent 
or  nurse  should  then  sit  opposite  the  doctor,  with  the  child  on 
her  knee,  and  should  lower  it  down  backwards  until  its  head  is 
received  between  his  knees,  and  firmly  grasped  there.  She 
should  then  restrain  the  arms  and  legs,  and  the  necessary 
inspection  may  be  proceeded  with.  In  cases  of  purulent  oph- 
thalmia in  infancy,  or  in  cases  where  there  is  much  swelling  of 
the  upper  lid  in  an  older  child,  and  where  one  glimpse  of  bright 
cornea  will  give  the  assurance  that  this  structure  is  not  impli- 
cated in  the  mischief,  it  will  usually  be  possible  to  raise  the  lid 
sufficiently  with  the  finger ;  the  skin  being  first  dried  with  a 
bit  of  soft  rag.  If  there  be  much  discharge,  or  crying,  or  re- 
sistance, a  smooth  metallic  retractor  may  be  slipped  under  the 
lid,  and  should  be  so  used  as  to  lift  it  a  little  off  the  globe,  on 
which  no  pressure  should  be  exerted.  But  if  a  more  protracted 
and  minute  examination  be  required,*  or  if  there  be  photophobia, 
with  rotation  of  the  eye  upwards,  it  is  best  to  give  at  once  a 
few  whiffs  of  chloroform.  Very  little  will  usually  be  enough. 
When  a  sufficient  effect  is  produced,  the  lids  may  be  kept  apart 
by  a  wire  spring ;  the  eyeball  rolled  down,  if  required,  by  the 
application  of  toothed  forceps  to  a  little  fold  of  conjunctiva  and 
subconjunctival  tissue  immediately  below  the  cornea ;  and  the 
surface  either  illuminated  or  magnified  by  the  aid  of  a  convex 
lens.  At  the  same  time  any  local  application  may  be  effectu- 
ally made,  and  the  eye  protected  by  a  proper  dressing  before 
consciousness  is  restored.  Whether  chloroform  be  given  or 
not,  the  lids  must  never  be  forcibly  separated  when  their  edges 
are  gummed  together  by  secretion.  In  that  case  a  soft  sponge 
and  warm  water  should  first  be  used,  and  all  the  adhesions 
softened  or  dissolved. 

Dealing  with  morbid  phenomena  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  present  themselves  to  observation,  we  take  first  the  Dis- 
eases  of  the  Eyelids.  The  eyelids  may  depart  from  the  healthy 
condition  in  various  ways.  The  upper  lids,  or  one  of  them, 
may  be  closed  passively,  by  swelling  or  paralysis ;  or  both  lids 
may  be  closed  actively,  by  spasm.  The  edges  may  be  sore,  or 
dotted  with  pustules,  or  everted ;  the  cilia  SLOsent,  irregular,  or 
loaded  with  crusts  of  dried  secretion. 

Passive  closure  of  the  lids  by  swelling  is  usually,  but  not 
always,  attended  by  external  redness.  The  first  care  of  the 
surgeon  is  to  raise  the  lid,  and  to  note  the  condition  of  the 
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cornea  and  conjunctiva.  If  they  are  free  from  disease,  the 
swelling  is  probably  due  to  inflammation  or  oedema  originating 
in  the  lid  itself;  but  if  the  cornea  be  hazy  or  ulcerated,  or  u 
there  be  purulent  or  muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  con- 
junctiva, then  the  disorder  of  the  lid  must  be  regarded  not 
only  as  secondary,  but  as  being  comparatively  unimportant. 
The  case  will  be  one  of  keratitis,  or  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

Inflammatory  swelling  of  the  eyelid  is  not  uncommon  in 
children  of  from  two  years  old  upwards.  In  its  slighter  forms 
the  increase  in  thickness  and  the  superficial  redness  are  both 
most  evident  near  the  tarsal  margin,  and  the  edge  of  the  lid 
seems  to  stand  ofi*  from  the  eyeball  below.  Such  swelling  is 
occasionally  produced  by  the  little  boil  known  as  a  stye,  and  is 
then  characterized  by  a  distinct  central  elevation,  with  forma- 
tion of  pus.  Sometimes,  however,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
suppuration,  and  the  swelling  is  evenly  diffused  over  the 
affected  part.  In  the  latter  case  a  speedy  cure  may  usually 
be  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  leech  just  outside  the 
external  canthus,  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit.  In  the  former, 
little  or  nothing  can  be  done  for  a  stye  that  has  fairly  com- 
menced. Perhaps  warm  fomentations  or  poultices  may  prove 
comfortable,  and  a  puncture  with  a  lancet  or  needle  will  hasten 
the  discharge  of  the  slough.  The  treatment  of  stye  must  be 
mainly  directed  to  preventing  its  recurrence;  for  the  little 
boils  often  implicate  the  follicles  of  the  cilia,  and  cause  defect- 
ive or  distorted  growth  of  these  important  appendages.  The 
general  treatment  must  be  guided  bv  such  indications  as  the 
condition  of  the  health  may  afford.  The  state  of  the  refraction 
should  be  examined,  and  any  excessive  exertion  of  accommoda- 
tion, due  to  hypermetropia,  must  be  corrected  by  spectacles. 
The  presence  of  loose  eyelashes,  in  this  as  in  other  forms  of 
tarsal  disease,  is  apt  to  be  a  source  of  irritation ;  and  all  such 
should  be  duly  removed  by  gentle  traction.  In  some  cases  an 
incipient  stye  may  be  made  to  abort  by  pulling  out  a  hair 
passing  through  its  apex,  and  by  carefully  touching  the  spot 
with  a  moistened  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Swelling  of  the  eyelid  of  a  more  extensive  character,  reach- 
ing to  the  orbital  portion,  or  even  up  to  or  beyond  the  super- 
ciliary ridge,  is  usually  a  symptom  of  suppuration  in  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  of  the  orbit.  When  this  is  so,  it  is  always  attended 
by  some  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  by  distinctly  serous 
effusion  beneath  that  membrane,  which  is  elevated  by  fluid 
almost  after  the  manner  of  a  blister.  The  congestion  is  not  of 
a  character  to  produce  uniform  redness ;  and  depends  chiefly 
on  the  distention  of  moderately  large  vessels,  which  pass  over 
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the  elevated  portion.  The  elevation  does  not  at  first  reach  to 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and  is  for  a  time  partial,  serving  as 
an  index  to  the  direction  in  which  pus  will  be  found.  If  the 
sight  should  be  uninjured,  the  surgeon  may  poultice,  and  wait 
for  the  abscess  to  discharge  itself;  but  the  slightest  dimness  of 
vision  should  lead  to  an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  pus.  A 
tendon  knife  or  other  appropriate  instrument  should  be  thrust 
into  the  orbit  by  the  side  of  the  eyeball,  in  the  suspected  direc- 
tion, and  either  below  or  above  the  eyelid  according  to  the 
amount  of  swelling.  If  pus  be  not  found  at  once,  it  is  better 
to  explore  for  it  among  the  orbital  tissues  with  a  blunt  probe, 
or  some  similar  instrument. 

Closure  of  the  eyelid  by  paralysis,  drooping  of  the  lid,  or 
ptosis,  is  an  occasional  result  of  some  affection  of  the  nervous 
centres  connected  with  dentition,  or  of  some  subsequent  affec- 
tion of  a  eraver  kind,  or  it  may  depend  upon  pressure  on  a 
nerve  withm  the  orbit.  It  always  demands  careful  study  of 
its  cause ;  and  in  this  study  obvious  anatomical  considerations 
will  come  into  play.  The  paralyzed  muscles  (levator  palpebrse) 
is  supplied  by  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  superior  division 
of  the  third  nerve,  that  other  branch  going  to  the  superior  rec- 
tus. If,  therefore,  when  the  paralyzed  lid  is  raised  by  the 
finger,  it  is  seen  that  the  patient  has  power  to  rotate  the  eye- 
ball directly  upwards,  so  that  the  superior  rectus  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  disorder,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  mischief 
must  be  limited  to  the  branch  supplying  the  levator.  Partici- 
pation of  the  superior  rectus,  without  paralysis  of  any  other  of 
the  ocular  muscles,  would  limit  the  mischief  to  the  superior 
division.  Disease  behind  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  nerve 
would  affect  the  levator  palpebrae,  the  superior,  internal,  and 
inferior  recti,  the  inferior  oblique,  and  the  sphincter  pupillse, 
leaving  only  the  superior  oblique,  the  external  rectus,  and  the 
dilatator  pupillse  in  action.  The  lid  would  be  drooping,  the 
eyeball  turned  outwards,  and  the  pupil  dilated.  The  causes  of 
such  disease  as  this  must  usually  be  sought  in  the  nervous  centres 
— although  sometimes  in  local  changes  within  the  orbit ;  and  the 
treatment  must  be  governed  by  tne  best  light  that  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion. 

When  the  paralysis  has  become  chronic,  and  manifestly  in- 
curable, the  deformity  may  often  be  removed,  in  great  measure 
or  entirely,  by  operation.  The  upper  eyelid  must  be  shortened 
by  the  excision  of  a  strip  of  skin  and  muscle:  and  the  position 
of  the  eyeball  regulated  by  complete  division  of  the  external, 
coupled  with  bringing  forward  of  the  internal  rectus.  Such 
operations  require  to  be  very  carefully  planned,  with  reference 
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to  the  degree  of  deformity,  andby  the  light  of  experience  of 
the  eventful  effect  of  a  certain  degree  of  displacement.  They 
can  only  be  prudently  undertaken  by  a  skilled  ophthalmic  sur- 
geon ;  and  the  details  of  their  performance  wUl  be  found  in 
books  devoted  to  ophthalmology. 

Closure  of  the  eyelids  by  spasm  is  seen  in  children  only  in 
connection  with  the  condition  known  as  photophobia,  or  intol- 
erance of  light.  Photophobia  is  usually  associated  with  vesi- 
cles or  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  and  varies  greatly  in  degree. 
There  are  many  children  with  some  corneal  affection  to  wnom 
light  is  painful,  or  at  least  irksome.  They  seem  to  have  no 
power  to  open  their  eyes,  and  when  told  to  do  so  usually  open 
the  mouth  instead.  From  this  slight  degree  we  meet  with  all 
gradations,  up  to  a  condition  in  which  the  orbicular  muscles 
are  contracted  with  all  possible  force,  the  features  distorted  to 
aid  in  the  contraction ;  in  which  the  child  will  hide  its  face  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  room,  in  its  hands,  in  pillows,  in  its 
mother's  dress,  excluding  every  gleam  of  light  by  every  availa- 
ble protection.  In  such  cases  the  eyelids  are  so  closely  shut, 
that  tears  find  no  continuous  outlet,  but  accumulate  under  the 
lids,  and  escape  in  hot  gushes  when  these  are  raised. 

Physiologically  consiaered,  photophobia  is  a  condition  of  the 
highest  possible  importance.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
superficial  inflammatory  conditions,  and  it  may  coexist  with 
absolute  blindness.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  and  in  no  degree  on  the 
optic  nerve  or  retina.  It  is,  therefore,  an  example  of  a  nerve 
being  rendered  susceptible,  by  morbid  irritability,  to  impressions 
of  which  it  naturally  takes  no  cognizance ;  and  it  illustrates 
the  modern  physiological  doctrine,  so  well  stated  by  Helmholtz, 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  optic  nerve  to  light  is  not  the 
result  of  any  special  endowments  of  the  percipient  or  conduct- 
ing elements,  but  only  of  contrivances  by  which  the  former  are 
habitually  acted  upon  by  that  mode  of  force,  and  secluded  from 
the  operation  of  others.  The  inference  is,  that  if  the  fifth 
could  replace  the  optic  nerve  in  the  eye,  light  would  produce 
pain,  just  as  habitually  as  it  now  produces  vision. 

Pathologically  considered,  photophobia  is  an  effect  of  disease ; 
and,  in  its  turn,  becomes  an  agent  by  which  that  disease  is 
maintained  and  aggravated.  In  its  extreme  forms,  photophobia 
is  chiefly  seen  in  cases  of  corneal  affection  that  have  been  either 
neglected,  or  aggravated  by  the  improper  use  of  caustic  or  irritant 
applications.  When  present,  it  becomes  a  question  of  degree 
whether  we  may  cure  the  corneal  affection,  and  so  get  rid  oi  the 
spasm  of  the  eyelids,  or  whether  we  must  get  rid  of  the  spasm 
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before  the  corneal  affection  can  be  cured.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
high  degree  of  spasm  must  be  itself  injurious.  The  pressure 
exercised  upon  sore  eyeballs  produces  reflex  muscular  action 
by  which  that  pressure  is  maintained;  and  the  retention  of 
irritating  tears  is  not  only  injurious  in  itself,  but  serves  to 
dilute  and  remove  any  local  applications  that  may  be  used.  The 
muscular  contraction  maintains  a  high  degree  of  venous  con- 
gestion. In  most  cases,  and  especially  if  the  patient  can  be 
seen  daily,  we  may  first  try  the  effect  of  treatment  upon  the 
original  malady.     But  if  this  fails  to  afford  relief,  or  if  the 

i)atient  comes  from  a  distance,  or  if  the  photophobia  has  been 
ong  continued,  and  is  severe,  it  is  well  to  treat  the  spasm  in 
the  first  instance.  A  fair  practical  test  of  severity  is  afforded 
by  the  fact  that  two  opposing  surfaces  of  skin,  when  in  pro- 
longed and  close  contact,  assume  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
mucous  membrane.  In  a  case  of  affgravated  spasm,  when  the 
orbicularis  is  rendered  passive  by  chloroform,  we  find  a  little 
moist  red  chink,  running  horizontally  outwards  from  the  ex- 
ternal canthus  towards  tne  margin  of  the  orbit.  The  surfaces 
of  skin  have  here  been  brought  into  contact  by  muscular  action, 
and  the  change  referred  to  has  taken  place  in  them.  When 
this  chink  is  well  marked,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  cure 
the  spasm  before  we  can  cure  the  eye. 

The  cure  of  the  spasm  is  fortunately  simple  and  easy.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  render  its  continuance  impossible  for  a  time, 
by  complete  division  of  the  peccant  muscle.  This  is  best  done 
in  the  (Erection  of  the  chink,  by  transfixing  with  a  small  bistoury 
from  within  outwards,  and  (uviding  conjunctiva,  muscle,  and 
skin,  in  a  horizontal  line,  right  up  to  the  margin  of  the  orbit. 
The  loaded  veins  will  empty  themselves  by  free  bleeding,  which 
soon  stops,  and  which  is  probabty  highly  salutary.  The  closed 
lids  may  then  be  covered  with  compresses  dipped  in  cold  water, 
and  retained  by  a  bandage,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  to  bed 
in  a  darkened  room,  from  which  all  but  dim  candle-liffht  is  ex- 
cluded. In  twenty-four  hours  the  comese  will  have  lost  their 
irritability,  and  may  be  submitted  to  treatment.  In  forty-eight 
hours  the  patient  will  usually  be  able  to  walk  abroad  in  daylight 
without  inconvenience.  The  incisions  will  heal  without  leaving 
any  visible  cicatrices. 

The  method  thus  described  will  appear  startling  to  some 
readers,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  do  so.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rests  is  well  established.  There  are  many 
conditions  in  which  spasm  of  a  sphincter  muscle  maintains  or 
aggravates  disease,  and  in  which  the  division  or  dilatation  of 
the  sphincter  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  treatment.     Dila- 
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tation   is    inapplicable  to  the  orbicularis,  and  only  division 
remains. 

It  is  probably  quite  true  that  many  of  the  caises  of  spasm  of 
the  eyelid  that  are  cured  immediately  by  myotomy  might  be 
cured  without  it  in  course  of  time.  But,  in  the  treatm^it 
of  eye  disease,  rapidity  of  cure  is  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, because  the  tissues  of  the  eye  are  liable  to  be  irreparably 
injured  by  the  continuance  of  morbid  processes,  and  Decause 
the  use  of  the  organ  is  essential  to  the  discharge  of  most  of  the 
duties  of  life.  Tne  malady  in  question,  moreover,  involves  great 
suffering,  and  the  little  operation  recommended  (which  may  be 
done  under  chloroform  during  the  examination)  is  so  speedy, 
certain,  and  harmless  a  remedy  that,  in  any  bad  case,  there 
should  be  very  cogent  reasons  to  justify  neglect  to  employ  it. 

The  eyelids,  although  naturally  open,  may  present  various 
degrees  of  soreness,  being  ulcerated  along  their  edges,  or  having 
their  edges  everted,  the  eyelashes  irregular  or  distorted,  or 
covered  with  crusts  and  scabs.  All  these  conditions  are  degrees 
and  forms  of  the  malady  called  ophthalmia  tarsi,  tinea  tarsi, 
lippitudo,  blear  eye,  &c.,  &c.,  and  may  be  conveniently  con- 
sidered as  presenting  two  stages :  the  first,  in  which  eversion 
of  the  tarsal  conjunctiva  has  not  yet  taken  place;  and  the 
second,  in  which  this  eversion  is  more  or  less  confirmed.  In 
the  former,  the  treatment  consists  in  the  careful  application  of 
astringents  to  the  seat  of  the  disease.  For  this  purpose  all 
crusts  or  scabs  must  be  first  softened  with  warm  water,  and 
then  very  gently  but  very  completely  removed.  When  the  sur- 
face is  clean,  and  has  been  dried  with  a  bit  of  soft  rag,  the 
astringent  selected  may  be  applied.  The  best,  or  the  best  to 
begin  with,  is,  in  most  cases,  the  ointment  of  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury,  first  introduced  into  ophthalmic  practice  by  Dr. 
Pagenstecher.  The  oxide  is  prepared  by  precipitation,  by 
caustic  potash,  from  a  solution  of  the  perchloride,  and,  after 
being  well  washed  and  dried,  may  be  added  to  simple  ointment, 
in  the  proportion  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  one  drachm  to  the 
ounce.  A  little  of  this  ointment  should  be  taken  up  on  the 
tip  of  a  fine  camel-hair  pencil,  and  worked  into  the  little  sore 
places  at  the  roots  of  the  cilia,  and  the  application  may  be  re- 
peated daily.  At  the  same  time  the  row  of  cilia  should  be 
gently  pulled,  to  remove  any  that  may  be  dead  and  sources  of 
irritation.  If  the  improvement  be  not  satisfactory  or  steadily 
progressive,  a  change  of  application  may  be  tried.  The  citrine 
ointment  prepared  with  cod-liver  oil,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Williams,  is  often  of  great  service;  and  if  both  ointments  fail, 
the  direct  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  tried.     It  may  be 
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applied  in  solution,  by  means  of  a  brush ;  or  in  substance,  either 

Jure,  or  diluted  with  nitrate  of  potash  to  any  required  degree, 
t  should  not  be  repeated  more  frequently  than  twice  a  week, 
and,  if  applied  in  substance,  the  sticks  should  be  small  and 
finely  pointed.  No  treatment  will  be  of  much  avail  unless  it 
is  carefully  carried  out  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  aided  by 
scrupulous  cleanliness.  In  some  cases,  where  the  discharge  is 
profuse,  and  dries  rapidly  into  crusts  on  the  eyelashes,  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  them  closely  clipped ;  and  in  all  cases  the 
margins  of  the  lids  should  be  smeared  with  simple  ointment  at 
night,  and,  if  adherent,  bathed  with  warm  water  before  they 
are  separated  in  the  morning.  When  eversion  has  taken  place, 
a  new  complication  presents  itself.  One  or  both  of  the  puncta 
lacrymalia  (more  frequently  the  lower  one  only)  will  be  removed 
from  contact  with  the  eyeball,  and  will  no  longer  take  up  the 
tears,  which  floating  in  the  lid,  and  flowing  over  upon  the 
cheek,  serve  greatly  to  increase  the  irritation.  In  such  cases 
the  canaliculus  should  be  slit  up  from  the  punctum  to  the 
caruncle,  and  the  edges  of  the  slit  separated  from  time  to  time 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  until  they  no  longer  tend  to  reunite. 
The  little  operation  may  be  performed  with  a  fine  knife  and 
director,  or  with  fine  scissors;  and  the  edges  may  be  separated 
by  a  probe  or  knitting-needle.  When  the  channel  of  exit  for 
tears  has  been  in  this  way  restored,  the  other  treatment  already 
described  will  require  to  be  followed  with  great  care  and  per- 
severance. 

In  these  cases,  and  also  in  others  where  there  is  no  affection 
of  the  eyelids,  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  an  overflow 
of  tears  from  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct;  and  this  condition 
may  lead  to  abscess  of  the  lacrymal  sac,  bursting  on  the  cheek 
and  leaving  a  permanent  opening,  known  as  Fistula  Lcurry- 
malts.  It  is  desirable  to  anticipate  such  an  event  by  removal 
of  the  obstruction ;  and  this  may  be  effected  by  dilatation,  with 
Bowman's  probes,  passed  from  the  divided  canaliculus  through 
the  sac  into  the  nose,  together  with  the  use  of  suitable  astrin- 
gent applications.  But  the  use  of  the  probes  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended to  those  who  are  unpractised  with  them.  Even  in 
the  adult,  and  still  more  in  children,  they  are  very  liable  to 
make  false  passages,  and  to  do  permanent  mischief  to  the  deli- 
cate structures  concerned. 

Taking  the  parts  of  the  eye  in  the  order  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves,  we  come  next  to  the  Conjunctiva.  This 
membrane,  which  is  reflected  from  the  eyelids  upon  the  globe, 
and  continued,  as  far  as  its  epithelium  is  concerned,  over  the 
cornea,  is  liable,  in  early  infancy,  to  acute  inflammation  with 
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purulent  discharge,  the  so-called  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum ; 
and,  during  childhood,  to  trifling  inflammation  with  muoous 
discharge,  the  so-called,  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia. 

The  purulent  ophthidmia  of  infants  usually  commences  within 
the  first  few  days  of  life.  It  is  probably  often  caused  by  direct 
inoculation  witn  the  maternal  secretions,  and  it  appears  to  be 
sometimes  aggravated  by  injudicious  exposure  of  the  new-bom 
eyes  to  light.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  worst  cases,  the 
patients  are  the  subjects  of  inherited  syphilis.  This  disease 
commences  in  the  conjunctiva,  and,  if  unchecked,  may  spread 
to  the  cornea  also.  When  brought  to  the  surgeon,  the  lids  are 
usually  puffy  and  swollen,  often  adherent  by  dried  secretion  at 
their  margins.  When  these  are  separated,  the  palpebral  con- 
junctiva is  seen  to  be  bright  red,  villous,  and  tumid,  the  ocular 
conjunctiva  covered  by  vessels,  and  the  whole  surface  discharg- 
ing pus,  which  is  sometimes  of  a  thick  and  fibrinous  character, 
so  that  it  may  be  removed  by  forceps.  These  cases  are 
readily  amenable  to  Treatment  as  long  as  the  cornea  is  intact, 
or  but  slightly  affected ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  desirable 
that  this  structure  be  clearly  seen.  By  patience  and  gentle- 
ness, and  by  cleansing  the  eye  with  a  stream  of  warm  water 
from  a  sponge  or  syringe,  this  may  generally  be  accomplished; 
but  it  is  better  to  go  without  the  information  than  to  obtain  it 
by  rough  handling.  I  have  known  an  ulcerated  cornea  rup- 
tured, and  the  crystalline  lens  squeezed  out,  by  the  unskilful 
efforts  of  a  surgeon  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 
When  the  lids  are  very  tumid,  and  readily  everted,  it  is  usually 
best  to  lift  the  upper  lid  by  a  small  retractor,  the  use  of  which 
affords  a  good  view,  and  obviates  all  risk.  If  the  cornea  be 
bright  and  plear,  the  only  treatment  necessary  will  be  cleanli- 
ness and  the  use  of  a  mild  astringent.  Some  surgeons  use  an 
alum  lotion ;  but  I  prefer  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  con- 
taining two  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  infant's  head  being  fixed 
in  the  same  way  as  for  examination,  the  pus  should  be  gently 
and  thoroughly  washed  away  with  a  small  fine  sponge  and  clean, 
warm,  soft  water ;  a  stream  being  allowed  to  trickle  from  the 
sponge  upon  the  lids,  and  these  being  gently  separated  with  the 
fingers.  Another  sponge  may  be  so  disposed  as  to  receive  the 
water;  and  time  must  be  taken  to  render  the  cleansing^  com- 
plete. Some  recommend  a  syringe ;  but  the  stream  afforded 
by  it  is  apt  to  be  jerky  and  unduly  forcible,  and  the  small 
sponge  is  much  to  be  preferred.  When  the  washing  is  finished, 
the  eyes  must  be  very  gently  dried  bv  the  application  of  bits  of 
soft  absorbent  ra^,  and  then  a  drop  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  lotion 
should  be  suffered  to  fall  between  the  parted  lids.     Finally,  the 
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mar/jrins  should  be  anointed  with  cold  cream  or  spermaceti  oint- 
ment, to  prevent  adhesion  from  the  drying  of  the  discharge. 
The  whole  process  thus  described  shguld  be  repeated  about  every 
four  hours ;  and  there  will  soon  be  sufScient  evidence  of  improve- 
ment to  allow  of  this  interval  being  prolonged  to  six,  eight,  or 
even  twelve  hours.  Within  a  week,  the  cure  is  usually  com- 
plete. The  surgeon  should,  as  a  rule,  show  the  mother  or 
nurse  how  the  application  is  to  be  made.  If  he  is  content  with 
mere  description,  the  chances  are  that  his  directions  will  be 
very  imperfectly  followed. 

When  the  infant  is  syphilitic,  or  feeble  and  badly  nourished, 
or  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  the  case 
may  assume  a  very  different  aspect.  The  surgeon  may  find  the 
cornea  hazy,  or  superficially  ulcerated,  or  deeply  ulcerated,  or 
sloughing ;  or  the  sloughing  may  be  complete,  and  the  lens  and 
irris  exposed.  Haziness  of  the  cornea  may  be  superficial,  affect- 
ing only  the  epithelium ;  or  interstitial,  affecting  the  deeper  lay- 
ers. In  the  former  case  it  scarcely  adfls  to  the  gravity  of  the 
condition  ;  but  in  the  latter  it  indicates  a  tendency  to  slough. 
It  should  be  noted  that  a  perfectly  bright  cornea  may  some- 
times appear  hazy,  by  being  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  pus ;  but 
the  sponge  and  water  speedily  dispel  this  source  of  error.  Ul- 
ceration of  the  cornea,  even  if  it  does  not  lead  to  perforation, 
always  leaves  an  opaque  cicatrix  :  but  such  opacities  are  usu- 
ally in  great  measure  removed  by  time,  and  either  do  not  ulti- 
mately affect  vision,  or  at  least  leave  a  clear  space  behind  which 
an  artificial  pupil  may  be  made.  Perforating  ulcers  leave  in- 
delible opaque  cicatrices  ;  and,  if  they  are  large,  these  cicatri- 
ces often  yield  to  the  intra-ocular  pressure  and  become  promi- 
nent, forming  what  is  called  partial  staphyloma,  and  greatly 
impairing  sight.  When  any  considerable  portion  of  cornea 
actually  sloughs,  the  resulting  cicatrix  becomes  the  se^t  of  com- 
plete staphyloma ;  and  blindness  is  the  ordinary  result. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that,  in  childhood,  the 
cornea  is  the  most  important  of  the  ocular  structures — the  one 
that  is  most  fequently  diseased,  and  that  most  frequently  so 
suffers  as  to  produce  loss  or  permanent  impairment  of  vision. 
Every  grave  affection  of  the  cornea  calls  for  the  exercise  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  healing  art,  and  requires  the  surgeon  to 
give  utterance  to  a  very  guarded  prognosis. 

In  the  case  of  the  ulcerative  or  degenerative  corneal  affections 
that  follow  infantile  purulent  ophthalmia,  our  resources  are 
very  limited.  The  morbid  action  is,  as  a  rule,  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  cachexia  or  mal-nutrition.  If  there  be  syphilis,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  mercurial  inunction. 
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The  conditions  are  too  urgent,  the  dangers  of  delay  are  too 
great,  to  leave  time  for  coquetry  with  chlorate  of  patash  or 
other  reputed  remedies.  ^  all  cases  inquiry  must  be  made 
about  the  infant's  sustenance ;  and,  if  the  motner's  milk  be  de- 
fective in  quality  or  deficient  in  quantity,  arrangements  must 
be  made  for  the  employment  of  a  wet-nurse,  or  for  the  best 
artificial  feeding  that  circumstances  allow  It  will  usually  be 
desirable  to  give  also  some  medicinal  tonic  and  nutrient,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  following  formula  will  be  found  of  especial 
value : — 

B  Olei  Morrhuse fl.  drs.  2. 

Mucil.  Acaoi» fl.  oz.  ^. 

Liq.  Cinchonse min.  24. 

Syrupi fl.  drs.  5J. 

M.    Take  one  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

The  local  treatment  pursued  must  be  the  same  as  for  the  un- 
complicated forms  of  the  disease ;  with  the  single  addition  that 
when  a  central  ulcer  exists,  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  atro- 
pine should  be  put  into  the  eye  twice  a  day.  From  gr.  ^  to  gr. 
1  of  the  neutral  sulphate  to  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  will  be 
a  proper  strength.  By  thus  maintaining  dilatation  of  the  pu- 
pil, and  keeping  its  margin  away  from  the  region  of  the  ulcer, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  prevent  adhesions  between  the  iris 
and  the  cicatrix. 

The  common  form  of  conjunctivitis  that  occurs  in  later 
childhood  is  a  very  trivial  affection.  The  membrane  is  highly 
vascular ;  there  is  a  little  gummy  exudation  sticking  the  lids 
together  after  sleep,  and  there  is  a  little  smarting  or  feeling  of 
grittiness  under  the  lids.  The  diagnosis  from  graver  affections 
rests  on  the  absence  of  graver  symptoms.  The  transparency 
and  brightness  of  the  cornea  are  undiminished,  and  vision  is 
not  impaired.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  any 
mild  astringent  lotion.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  one  grain  to  the  ounce, 
may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  class,  and  either  may  be  dropped 
into  the  eye  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Recovery  will  be 
speedy  and  complete. 

Among  the  forms  of  conjunctivitis  must  be  noticed  the  so- 
called  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  in  which  little  inflammatory 
elevations  are  formed  at  various  points  of  the  ocular  surface. 
If  these  elevations  are  few  in  number,  and  not  very  near  the 
cornea,  they  occasion  little  irritation.  They  burst,  and  expose 
an  ash-coloured  surface,  which  usually  quickly  heals ;  but  if 
they  are  numerous,  or  frequently  recurring,  or  situated  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  cornea,  they  are  apt  to  occasion  a  good  deal 
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of  general  vascularity,  and  sometimes  a  high  deffree  of  intole- 
rance of  light.  In  such  cases  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
there  is  some  manifest  derangement  of  the  general  health ;  the 
bowels  being  often  torpid  and  loaded,  ana  the  secretions  un- 
healthy. After  such  conditions  have  been  corrected  by  appro- 
priate treatment,  it  is  often  highly  beneficial  to  give  arsenic  for 
a  time,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  iron.  The  local 
treatment  should  at  first  be  soothing.  A  little  atropine  solu- 
tion may  be  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  a  compress,  or  a  soft 
poultice,  warm  or  cold  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  patient, 
may  be  retained  over  the  closed  Uds  by  a  bandage.  When  the 
first  irritation  has  subsided,  a  little  perfectly  pure  dry  calomel 
may  be  dusted  over  the  eye  by  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  a  por- 
tion of  Pagenstecher's  ointment,  already  mentioned,  may  be 
placed  within  the  lids. 

When  large  numbers  of  children  are  crowded  together,  as  in 
workhouse  schools,  orphanages,  and  similar  institutions,  a  con- 
tagious form  of  ophthalmia  often  becomes  prevalent.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  in 
severe  cases  spreads  to  the  cornea,  where  it  mayjproduce  opa- 
city or  even  sloughing  and  total  destruction.  When  children 
that  have  suffered  from  this  disease  are  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  nearly  all  of  them,  even  after  apparent  recovery, 
there  remains  undue  conjunctival  vascularity ;  and  if  the  lower 
lid  be  drawn  downwards,  a  number  of  granules,  like  grains  of  boiled 
sago,  will  be  seen  on  its  lining  meniDrane,  near  the  outer  can- 
thus  and  the  fold  of  reflection  on  to  the  elobe.  As  long  as 
such  conditions  remain,  the  disease  is  only  dormant,  and  may 
at  any  time  return  in  full  activity ;  while  community  of  towels 
or  pillow-cases,  and  the  intercourse  of  the  playground,  may 
communicate  it  to  all  new  comers. 

Treatment  consists  in  strict  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  ob- 
servance of  all  sanitary  precautions,  the  local  use  of  astrin- 
gents graduated  to  the  severity  of  the  cases,  and  of  suitable 
medicines  to  improve  or  sustain  the  general  health.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  can  be  done,  this  contagious  or  vesicular  oph- 
thalmia is  always  very  obstinate  and  troublesome,  and  may 
cling  to  a  school  or  other  institution  for  years.  Even  in  the 
mildest  forms  it  is  not  harmless,  for  the  vesicles  are  often  re- 
placed or  followed  by  a  contractile  fibrinous  exudation,  by 
which  the  proper  characters  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva  are 
liable  to  be  much  impaired. 

Besides  these  vesicles,  any  prolonged  superficial  inflammation 
of  the  eye  is  apt  tp  be  followed,  especially  if  astringent  or  caustic 
applications  have  been  abused  in  its  treatment,  by  growths 
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called  granulations,  which  resemble  exaggerated  villi,  and  are 
found  most  abundantly  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  upper 
lid,  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  These 
granulations  act  as  foreign  bodies,  and  keep  up  the  irritation 
m  which  they  originated.  Whenever  an  eye  remains  in  a  state 
of  chronic  vascularity  and  irritation  the  upper  lid  should  be  in- 
verted, and  if  granulations  are  found,  they  should  be  made  the 
chief  subjects  of  treatment.  They  require  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  milder  caustics,  such  as  diluted  nitrate  of  silver  or 
diluted  sulphate  of  copper,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days, 
and  often  for  many  weeeks  or  even  months.  The  stick  of  di- 
luted caustic  should  be  applied  to  the  granulations,  and  the 
surface  should  then  be  washed  with  water  and  a  camers-hair 
brush  before  the  lid  is  suffered  to  return  to  its  natural  position. 
During  the  course  of  treament  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 
the  caustic  from  time  to  time,  and  to  increase  or  diminish  its 
strength,  in  accordance  with  the  condition,  progress,  and  vari- 
ations of  the  case.  The  object  of  the  application  is  to  main- 
tain a  state  of  hyperaemia,  under  which  the  new  formations  in 
time  become  absorbed ;  and  this  result  can  be  obtained  with 
far  more  certainty  in  the  young  than  in  adults.  The  granu- 
lations must  by  no  means  be  destroyed  by  caustic ;  neither 
must  they  be  cut  away,  as  the  consequent  cicatrization  would 
be  most  mischievous  in  its  results.  Quite  recently,  Mr.  Law- 
son  Tait  has  recommended  simple  syrup  as  a  curative  applica- 
tion in  such  cases. 

Continental  writers  have  of  late  years  described  a  '*  diphther- 
itic'' form  of  conjunctivitis,  attended  with  a  firm  and  pale 
brawny  infiltration  of  the  membrane,  and  tending  to  speedy 
sloughing  of  the  cornea  by  arrest  of  its  nutrition.  The  disease 
and  its  treatment  will  be  found  fully  described  in  recent  works 
on  ophthalmology ;  but  it  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  in 
this  country. 

The  primary  affections  of  the  cornea  in  childhood  are  all  of 
the  highest  practical  importance,  and  all  require  careful  and 
skillful  treatment.  They  present  themselves  under  many  as- 
pects, but  may  be  classified  under  the  two  heads  of  Keratitis, 
or  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  and  Ulceration. 

The  principal  objective  Symptom  of  common  keratitis  is  the 
presence  of  blood-vessels,  encroaching  upon  what  should  be 
transparent  cornea.  These  vessels  are  usually  arranged  in 
two  arches,  or  crescentic  patches,  the  one  at  the  superior,  the 
other  at  the  inferior  margin.  The  arches  may  meet  at  their 
terminations ;  and  may  either  be  very  narrow,  or  so  wide  as 
nearly  to  cover  the  membrane.     They  have  usually  a  line  of 
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turbidity  in  advance  of  the  visible  vessels,  and  when  this  tur- 
bidity reaches  the  pupillary  region,  vision  will  be  much  im- 
paired. Pain,  and  intolerance  of  light,  may  be  present  or  ab- 
sent, and  are  of  no  diagnostic  value. 

Besides  the  common  form  of  keratitis  there  is  another  or  in- 
terstitial form,  dependent  upon  inherited  syphilis  (and  in  some 
instances,  I  have  had  reason  to  think,  upon  syphilis  communi- 
cated by  vaccination).  It  differs  from  the  first  bv  commencing 
as  a  hazy  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  cornea ;  ana  the  marginal 
vascularity,  although  it  often  supervenes  in  severe  cases,  is 
always  secondary.  The  patients  present  the  aspect,  and  the 
notcned  incisor  teeth,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Hutchinson ; 
and  although  one  eye  is  usually  first  attacked,  both  always 
suffer  in  turn.  The  disease  is  extremely  obstinate  and  chronic, 
but  tends  to  exhaust  itself,  and  to  terminate  in  spontaneous  re- 
covery after  the  lapse  of  weeks  or  months.  It  often  leaves 
behind  a  permanent  general  haziness,  not  sufficient  to  attract 
much  notice,  but  quite  sufficient  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to 
vision. 

Ulceration  op  the  Cornea  presents  three  principal  forms. 
It  may  be  simple,  sloughing,  or  vascular.  The  simple  ulcer  of 
the  cornea  occurs  chiefly  in  young  children,  and  may  easily 
escape  notice.  It  looks  as  if  a  piece  had  been  cleanly  cut  or 
gouged  out  of  the  transparent  tissue,  and  hence  it  can  only  be 
seen  in  certain  lights,  or  by  an  oblique  examination.  It  is  sur- 
rounded (in  its  progressive  stage)  by  no  haze,  and  is  attended 
by  no  increase  of  vascularity,  but  it  may  penetrate  all  the  lay- 
ers of  the  cornea  and  lead  to  perforation.  The  sloughins  ulcer 
commences  as  a  yellow  speck,  or  circumscribed  abscess,  in  the  true 
corneal  tissue,  and  is  always  attended  by  congestion  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  corneal  turbidity. 
The  pus  makes  its  way  to  the  surface,  leaving  an  ulcer,  and  it 
may  also  gravitate  between  the  corneal  layers,  forming  an 
opaque  film  (the  true  onyx)  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
hypopyon,  or  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  anterior  chamber,  by 
two  principal  tests — first,  by  examination  of  the  eye  in  profile, 
when  the  aqueous  humour  may  be  seen,  transparent,  behind 
the  pus ;  and  secondly,  by  noticing  that  the  upper  border  of 
an  onyx  ceases  to  be  horizontal  when  the  head  is  inclined  to 
either  side.  The  vascular  ulcer  has  one  or  more  vessels  shoot- 
ing across  the  cornea  towards  or  up  to  its  margin.  The  pre- 
sence of  these  vessels  is  usually  an  indication  that  a  process  of 
repair  has  commenced,  and  hence  they  are  always  seen  in  the 
healing  staees  of  the  simple  and  sloughing  ulcers.  They  are 
seen  from  the  beginning  in  a  form  called  ^'fascicular  keratitis' '^ 
28 
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that  is  very  rare  in  England,  and  also  in  the  very  common 
^^  recurrent  vascular  ulcer,"  an  affection  which  bears  great 
resemblance  to  the  already  described  phlyctenulss,  except  that 
it  is  seated  upon  the  cornea. 

The  consequence^s  of  inflammatory  and  ulcerative  affections  of 
the  cornea  are  often  extremely  serious.  Inflammation  alone 
may  permanently  impair  its  transparency,  or  may  soften  its 
texture,  and  cause  it  to  yield  to  intra-ocular  pressure  in  such  a 
way  as  completely  to  change  its  curvature,  and  thus  to  distort 
objects  or  to  increase  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  Ulceration 
always  produces  opacity,  and  this  opacity,  though  often  greatly 
diminished  by  time,  is  probably  never  entirely  removed.  A 
large  ulcer,  or  one  centrally  placed,  can  scarcely  fail  to  affect 
vision  very  seriously ;  not  only  by  the  opacity,  but  also  by  the 
flattening  of  the  corneal  curvature  that  is  always  produced 
during  cicatrization,  and  during  the  subsequent  contraction  of 
the  cicatrix.  Small  ulcers  frequently  leave  a  flat  cicatrix ;  and 
the  '' recurrent  vascular'*  form  may  even  change  the  cornea 
into  a  surface  with  absolute  facets,  by  which  the  images  of 
objects  are  not  only  distorted,  but  even  multiplied. 

The  first  principle  in  the  Treatment  of  corneal  affections  is, 
that  only  soothing  applications  are  admissible  in  the  early 
stages,  and  none  but  very  mild  astringents  in  the  later  ones. 
Caustics,  which,  more  or  less  dilute,  are  invaluable  in  the  purely 
conjunctival  disorders,  are  sources  of  unmixed  evil  when  the 
true  cornea  is  implicated.  It  follows  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  an  ophthalmia,  if  the  surgeon  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  attack,  he  must  confine  himself  to  soothing  treat- 
ment until  all  doubt  is  removed.  An  inflamed  cornea  should 
be  protected  from  light,  from  wind,  from  atmospheric  dust, 
from  changes  of  temperature,  and  from  the  friction  of  the  eye- 
lids. In  the  adult  these  indications  may  be  fulfilled  by  a  com- 
pressive bandage,  but  in  children  it  is  best  to  secure  the  lids 
by  a  vertical  strip  of  isinglass  plaster,  extending  from  above 
the  eyebrow  to  the  cheek.  The  plaster  may  be  readily  re- 
moved by  warm  water  for  the  purpose  of  examination  or  for 
the  application  of  remedies.  Among  these  the  first  place  must 
be  given  to  atropine.  A  drop  of  a  two-grain  solution  may  be 
placed  between  the  lids  twice  a  day,  and  will  not  only  tranquil- 
lize the  sensory  nerves,  and  allay  pain,  but,  by  paralyzing  the 
ciliary  muscle  and  the  sphincter  pupillse,  will  afford  perfect 
rest  to  the  eye.  A  bread  poultice  made  with  a  watery  solution 
of  opium,  and  applied  to  the  closed  lids  over  the  plaster,  will 
often  be  a  powerful  adjuvant;  and  this  poultice  may  be  cold  if 
congestion  and  irritation  predominate,  or  hot  if  there  be  evi- 
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dences  of  deficient  reparative  power.  In  the  simple  ulcer  in 
feeble  infants,  and  in  the  slouching  ulcer,  it  is  proper  in  ex- 
treme cases  to  stimulate  vascular  action  by  very  hot  appli- 
cations, such  as  poultices  or  compresses  as  hot  as  they  can  be 
borne,  and  changed  at  short  intervals,  until  the  appearance  of 
a  haze  around  the  simple  ulcer,  or  of  vessels  tending  towards 
the  sloughing  ulcer,  affords  evidence  that  repair  has  commenced. 
In  reflating  the  diet,  and  in  practicing  or  abstaining  from 
careful  local  depletion,  the  surgeon  must  be  guided  wholly  by 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  degree  of  ocular 
congestion.  But  when  the  acute  stage  of  common  keratitis 
has  subsided,  or  when  the  destructive  stage  of  simple  or  of 
sloughing  ulcer  has  subsided,  a  time  comes  in  which  the  absorp- 
tion of  inflammatory  deposit,  or  the  formation  of  new  tissue, 
may  be  advantageously  aided  by  stimulants ;  and  of  all  these 
there  is  none  to  compare  with  Pagenstecher's  ointment.  Next 
to  it  in  efficacy  may  be  placed  dry  calomel,  and  the  two  appli- 
cations may  sometimes  be  used  alternately  with  advantage.  In 
recurrent  vascular  ulcer  one  of  them  may  be  employed  from 
the  beginning,  and  will  materially  diminish  both  the  severity 
and  the  duration  of  the  attack. 

The  phenomenon  of  recurrence,  however,  apart  from  the 
treatment  of  the  recurring  malady,  is  one  that  merits  careful 
attention.  It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  any  recurring  malady 
will  fail  each  time  to  leave  behind  some  traces  of  its  attack ; 
and  hence  the  preventive  treatment  is  of  even  more  importance 
than  the  curative.  The  recurrence  of  corneal  affections  is 
mostly  due  to  one  of  two  causes:  either  it  is  periodic,  and 
dependent  upon  conditions  of  which  we  only  know  that  quinine 
relieves  them ;  or  else  the  cornea  is  simply  the  para  minoris 
resistarUice  on  which  every  trivial  indisposition  falls.  To  meet 
the  last  and  very  common  case,  Mr.  Critchett  has  advised  the 
insertion  of  small  setons  in  the  temples.  He  believes  that  the 
stress  of  any  casual  indisposition  will  then  fall  upon  them,  and 
that  the  eyes  will  in  time  lose  their  habit  of  being  inflamed. 
The  practice  is  often  followed  by  excellent  results ;  but  it  offers 
the  temptation  of  a  short  and  easy  substitute  for  the  careful  con- 
stitutional treatment  that  should  precede  more  heroic  measures. 
For  patients  who  cannot  have  careful  supervision  it  is  often 
extremely  valuable;  but  in  private  practice,  although  it  is 
doubtless  possible  to  be  too  reluctant  to  use  the  seton,  it  is  also 
possible  to  be  too  ready. 

The  interstitial,  or  syphilitic  form  of  keratitis  requires  the 
same  local  treatment  as  the  common  form,  with  the  addition  of 
remedies  appropriate  to  late  stages  of  syphilis,  such  as  the 
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iodides  of  potassium  and  iron.  In  one  very  severe  case  I  have 
used  the  iodide  of  methyl  with  much  apparent  benefit ;  but  the 
tendency  of  the  disease  towards  eventual  recovery  renders  it 
impossible  to  found  any  deductions  about  the  action  of  medi- 
cines on  any  but  a  large  experience. 

Besides  medical  treatment,  there  are  certain  conditions  of 
corneal  disease  in  which  the  operation  of  iridectomy  will  be 
productive  of  the  greatest  benefit.  In  large  sloughing  ulcers, 
inclining  to  rapid  perforation,  a  sufScient  iridectomy  will  often 
at  once  arrest  the  destructive  process,  and  determine  the  com- 
mencement of  healing ;  and  it  may  usually  be  so  planned  as  to 
leave  a  good  opening  behind  healthy  cornea,  and  to  render 
unnecessary  any  subsequent  operation  for  artificial  pupil.  In 
severe  cases  of  keratitis,  whether  superficial  or  interstitial, 
leaving  a  dense  cloud  over  the  larger  part  of  the  cornea,  an 
iridectomy  will  greatly  hasten  the  absorption  of  this  cloud, 
and  will  restore  useful  vision  many  months  earlier  than  it 
would  otherwise  return.  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  this,  in 
several  cases,  by  operating  on  one  eye  only  when  both  were 
equally  affected ;  and  among  patients  of  the  lower  classes,  to 
whom  loss  of  time  is  more  important  than  the  trifiine  blemish 
of  the  coloboma,  the  operation  should  seldom  be  neglected  in 
severe  cases.  The  time  for  its  performance  would  be  at  the 
close  of  the  acute  or  irritative  stage  of  the  attack. 

Proceeding  backwards  from  the  cornea,  we  next  arrive  at 
the  Iris  ;  but  this  structure  seldom  suffers  from  disease  until 
after  puberty.  In  a  few  cases  there  may  be  Syphilitic  Iritis 
in  infancy ;  but  this,  very  rare  itself,  is  seldom  recognized, 
except  afterwards,  by  the  adhesions  it  has  left  behind.  The 
iris  sometimes  participates  in  the  keratitis  of  inherited  syphilis ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  pupil  may  often  become  involved  in  per- 
forating corneal  ulcers,  and  adherent  to  the  resulting  cicatrix. 
In  all  these  states,  the  prompt  and  free  use  of  atropine  would 
be  indicated ;  and  it  is  probable  that  primary  iritis,  if  it  ever 
occurred  in  a  child,  would  yield  quickly  to  atropine  alone. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  principal  morbid  conditions 
of  the  eye  which  produce  marked  objective  changes  in  children, 
we  may  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  some  others  that  pro- 
claim themselves  chiefly  by  Defects  of  Vision.  We  may 
neglect  the  cases  in  which  total  blindness  has  followed  some 
•  severe  disease,  and  in  which  the  ophthalmoscope  reveals  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerves,  and  confine  ourselves  to  those  in  which  the 
sight  is  defective.  A  child  who  is  certainly  not  blind  is  found, 
when  he  is  old  enough  for  such  observations  to  be  made,  not  to 
see  objects  quite  clearly,  or  not  readily  to  distinguish  things 
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between  which  there  is  a  resemblance.  Or,  when  attempts  are 
made  to  teach  him  to  read,  he  cannot  identify  the  letters.  In 
such  cases  there  is  usually  Congenital  Cataract — not  milky 
enough  to  have  been  observed  by  parents  in  infancy,  but  enough 
to  lower  greatly  the  acuteness  of  vision.  To  demonstrate  its 
presence  the  pupil  must  be  fully  dilated,  and  its  area  illuminated 
by  a  pencil  of  rays,  focussed  upon  it  by  a  convex  lens.  The 
faintest  trace  of  cataractous  turbidity  will  then  be  rendered 
clearly  visible ;  but  the  treatment  to  be  followed  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  the  cataract  be  very  small 
and  central,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  maintain  moderate  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupil  by  atropine.  If  it  be  larger,  but  central  and 
homogeneous,  and  surrounded  by  a  margin  of  perfect  transpa- 
rency, it  may  be  advisable  to  remove  a  small  portion  of  iris,  so 
as  to  ffive  vision  through  the  margin  without  the  aid  of  an  arti- 
ficial lens.  But  if  the  opacity  be  radiating  or  striated,  or  if 
the  margin  be  in  the  slightest  degree  cloudy,  then  it  will  all 
become  opaque  in  time,  and  its  early  removal  should  be  recom- 
mended. This  may  be  accomplishea  either  tardily  by  solution, 
or  more  rapidly  by  linear  extraction,  or  by  the  suction  method 
introduced  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Teale. 

When  congenital  cataract  is  plainly  visible  soon  after  birth, 
and  when  parents  bring  an  infant  for  advice  because  the  pupils 
of  its  eyes  are  bluish  white,  an  early  operation,  generally  at 
about  the  age  of  four  months,  should  always  be  practiced.  It 
is  true  that  the  retina  of  a  cataractous  eve  does  not  suffer,  and 
that  the  actual  blindness  may  be  cured  at  any  age ;  but  the 
want  of  vision  in  infancy  deprives  the  muscles  of  the  eyes  of 
their  proper  stimulus  to  action,  and  they  undergo  a  degeneracy 
which  renders  them  ever  afterwards  incapable  of  fixing.  The 
resulting  condition  is  called  nystagmus,  and  in  it  the  eyeballs 
oscillate  constantly  to  and  fro,  the  range  of  excursion  varying 
in  different  persons,  but  being  always  enough  to  place  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  proper  definition  of  objects. 

In  a  young  child  with  imperfect  vision,  if  the  illumination 
described  fails  to  discover  any  cataractous  opacity,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  ophthalmoscope.  This  in- 
strument mav  reveal  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  deeper 
tunics — conditions  of  which  the  results  of  intra-uterine  syphi- 
litic choroiditis  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  recognition 
and  treatment  of  such  affections  would  usually  devolve  upon 
the  special  ophthalmic  surgeon. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  child  is  brought  to  the  sur- 
geon on  account  of  recently  discovered  loss  of  the  sight  of  one 
eye.     If  the  parents  are  observant,  and  early  notice  that  the 
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child  has  a  blind  side,  they  may  perhaps  notice  nothing  else. 
If  they  delay,  they  may  perhaps  notice  that  the  pupil  displays 
an  unnatural  colour — that  it  is  yellowish,  or  whitish.  Such 
cases  have  even  been  mistaken  for  cataract.  The  surgeon  will 
probably  find  the  eyeball  tense  and  hard,  the  pupil  dilated,  and 
vision  quite  destroyed.  By  focal  illumination,  or  if  not  by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  he  will  discover  the  presence  of  a  new  growth 
within  the  eye.  In  some  instances  this  srowth  may  be  tuber- 
cular, and  may  lead  to  no  further  mischief.  In  most  it  is 
malignant,  and  is  the  medullary  cancer  of  old  writers,  the 

f;lioma  retinae  of  the  present  day.  In  either  case  the  eye  is 
ost  as  an  organ  of  vision ;  and,  in  the  latter,  its  early  removal 
affords  the  only  hope  of  escape  from  a  miserable  death.  The 
eye  is  so  isolated  an  organ  that  it  permits,  before  the  optic 
nerve  has  become  implicated,  the  complete  removal  of  cancer, 
and  thus  justifies  a  hope  that  it  may  not  return.  Dr.  Hirsch- 
berg,  the  latest  writer  upon  the  subject,  has  obtained  records 
of  seventy-seven  cases,  in  five  of  which  no  return  took  place 
after  operation.  In  one  of  the  five  I  was  myself  the  operator ; 
and  the  patient  has  since  been  under  my  observation,  and  in 
perfect  health,  for  more  than  seven  years. 

At  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  earlier,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  children  to  be  impeded  in  their  school  work  by  de- 
fective vision,  so  slight  as  previously  to  have  escaped  notice, 
but  sufficient  to  make  the  eyes  painful,  and  to  be  a  barrier  in 
the  way  of  close  application.  Such  difficulties  may  depend 
npon  a  very  slight  cataractous  haze,  or  upon  the  scarcely  visi- 
ble remains  of  corneal  opacity  from  bygone  inflammation  or 
ulcer,  or  upon  pigmentary  retinitis  or  other  deep-seated 
changes.  All  these  conditions  are  readily  displayed  by  the 
aid  of  focal  illumination  and  the  ophthalmoscope.  If  none  of 
them  are  discoverable,  the  fault  is  probably  in  the  refraction, 
or  shape  of  the  eyeball ;  and  the  most  common  faults  of  this 
kind  are  flatness  of  the  eye,  the  hypermetropia  of  Donders,  or 
a  difference  in  its  curvature  in  different  directions,  producing 
what  is  called  astigmatism.  As  a  rough  test  for  the  first,  the 
child  may  be  put  to  read  in  his  grandfather's  spectacles,  and, 
if  they  relieve  him  greatly,  the  diagnosis  of  hypermetropia 
may  be  pronounced  with  some  confidence.  If  they  relieve  him 
but  slightly,  his  vision  should  be  tested  for  lines  drawn  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  horizontal,  vertical,  and  oblique ;  and  if  it  be 
found  that  lines  in  one  direction  are  more  clearly  seen  than 
others,  and  especially  more  clearly  than  those  at  right  angles 
to  the  first,  the  cause  of  the  defective  vision  will  be  astigmatism. 
In  either  case  appropriate  spectacles  will  be  required,  and  will 
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in  great  measure  correct  the  defect.  The  principles  and  rules 
for  their  determination  must  be  sought  in  books  specially  de- 
voted to  the  subject,  and  among  these  the  great  work  of  Pro* 
fessor  Donders  holds  the  foremost  place. 

Intermediate  between  the  conditions  that  have  hitherto  been 
described,  in  that  it  presents  a  marked  objective  character,  and 
yet  is  a  diirect  result  of  a  defect  of  vision  that  cannot  be  recog- 
nized.  by  superficial  examination,  comes  the  deformity  known 
as  Stbabismus,  or  Squint.  Short-sighted  adults  sometimes 
contract  a  divergent  squint ;  and  an  eye  blinded  by  disease  or 
accident  is  apt  to  diverge  from  its  fellow ;  but  the  squint  of 
childhood  may  be  said,  almost  without  exception,  to  be  of  the 
convergent  kind,  and  to  be  due  to  hypermetropia.  It  first 
appears  at  the  age  when  attention  begins  to  be  directed  to  near 
objects ;  and  it  is  at  first  intermittent,  but  soon  becomes  perma- 
nent and  confirmed.  The  limits  of  space  do  not  permit  any 
account  of  the  mechanism  of  its  production,  for  which  the 
reader  must  have  recourse  to  treatises  on  ophthalmology. 

IVeatment. — The  cure  of  squint  is  effected  by  the  operation 
of  dividing  one  or  both  internal  recti  muscles  at  their  point  of 
insertion  into  the  eyeball.  The  operation  is  theoretically  very 
easy,  and  is  actually  easy  when  only  coarse  results  are  aimed  at. 
But  to  obtain  perfect  results — that  is  to  say,  perfect  harmony 
between  the  eyes,  and  perfect  binocular  vision,  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  caruncle — is  a  matter  requiring  no  common  degree 
of  skill,  special  knowledge,  and  practical  experience. 

A  few  years  ago,  before  the  causes  of  convergent  squint  were 
understood,  the  question  of  the  best  time  for  an  operation  was 
much  debated,  but  is  now  entirely  set  at  rest.  If  an  operation 
be  performed  early  in  life,  the  squint  will  return,  unless  the 
hypermetropia  be  corrected  by  spectacles.  It  is,  therefore, 
undesirable  to  operate  before  spectacles  can  be  constantly 
worn — that  is,  before  the  age  of  nine  or  ten  years — ^unless  the 
squint  is  doing  mischief  to  the  eye.  It  begins  to  do  mischief 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  permanent,  because  the  image  of  the 
squinting  eye  is  then  habitually  suppressed,  to  avoid  the  em- 
barrassment of  double  vision,  and  the  retina  suffers  from  what 
may  be  almost  called  active  disuse.  Hence,  as  Ions  as  a  young 
child's  squint  is  intermittent  or  alternating,  and  eiuier  eye  can 
be  used  equally  well,  the  operation  may  be  deferred  without 
injury.  As  soon  as  the  squint  is  constant,  and  the  other 
becomes  the  seeing  eye  for  all  purposes,  an  operation  should  be 
performed ;  but  in  early  childhood  its  effect  will  seldom  be  either 
perfect  or  permanent.  It  will  render  the  deformity  less  ap- 
parent, and  will  save  the  squinting  eye  from  disuse.    If  a  better 
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result  be  ultimately  desired,  a  second  operation  most  be  per- 
formed at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  spectacles  can  be  worn  if 
their  use  should  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  INJURIES  that  may  happen  to  the  eye  in  childhood  do 
not  present  any  features  of  special  interest,  except  that  they 
are  better  borne,  and  more  completely  recovered  from,  than  &t 
a  more  advanced  age.  The  crystalline  lens  in  childhood,  by 
reason  of  its  softness,  is  readily  absorbed  if  punctured ;  the  iris 
is  little  prone  to  inflammation;  and  incised  wounds  of  the 
cornea  heal  readily,  leaving  insignificant  cicatrices.  These 
circumstances  justify  a  more  lavourable  prognosis,  after  injuries, 
than  could  be  ventured  upon  in  the  case  of  adults,  and  suggest 
a  7\'eatment  chiefly  expectant,  or  addressed  to  the  exclusion  of 
injurious  influences.  Best  and  soothing  applications  are  always 
indicated.  If  the  cornea  be  wounded  near  its  centre,  or  if  the 
lens  be  wounded,  atropine  should  be  freely  used,  so  as  to  keep 
the  pupil  out  of  the  way  of  the  injury.  If  the  cornea  be 
wounded  near  its  margin,  and  a  portion  of  iris  protrudes,  the 

Erotrusion  may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  the  action  of  Calabar 
ean.  If  a  shot,  or  any  larger  foreign  body,  should  be  lodged 
within  the  eyebijl,  its  extraction  should  be  effected  whenever 
practicable ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  extracted,  the  eyeball  itself 
should  be  promptly  removed,  so  as  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia. 

Incised  or  lacerated  wounds  about  the  eyelids  and  orbital 
region  should  be  so  treated  as  to  obtain  the  smallest  possible 
cicatrix.  For  this  purpose  they  should  usually  be  brought 
together  by  numerous  sutures,  for  which  very  fine  platinum 
wire,  as  fine  as  hair,  is  perhaps  the  best  material.  It  excites 
no  irritation  and  may  be  passed  with  the  finest  common  needles, 
such  as  are  used  for  threading  small  beads,  and  are  sold  as 
beading  needles.  They  should  be  grasped  about  the  middle, 
or  somewhat  nearer  the  point,  by  suitable  forceps,  and  drawn 
through  by  forceps  when  the  counter  puncture  is  made,  as  they 
are  otherwise  liable  to  snap.  When  the  wound  is  perfectly 
united  by  such  sutures,  it  may  be  covered  with  collodion  or 
styptic  colloid,  and  the  wire  left  undisturbed  for  some  days 
unless  inflammation  should  set  in. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
fully  established  by  the  laborious  researches  of  Dr.  Cohn,  that 
a  large  amount  of  disorder  of  the  visual  apparatus  may  be 
directly  traced  to  preventible  causes  operating  during  child- 
hood. Chief  among  these  may  be  placed  a  habit  of  reading  or 
working  by  imperfect  light — whether  this  depend  upon  the 
faulty  situation  or  construction  of  school-rooms,  upon  imperfect 
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artificial  lishtin^or  upon  efforts  to  read  '^  between  the  lights," 
or  by  firelight.  Under  all  these  conditions  the  object  is  brought 
very  near  to  the  eyes,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  from,  it 
as  much  light  as  possible ;  and  this  position  involves  a  high 
degree  of  sustained  convergence,  by  which,  in  some  cases, 
myopia  is  mechanically  produced  by  the  traction  upon  the  eye- 
ball, and  in  others  the  muscles  of  convergence  become  wearied 
and  weakened,  and  unable  to  sustain  even  moderate  exertion. 
Parents  cannot  be  too  careful  to  see  that  school-rooms  are  well 
lighted,  and  that  reading  by  dim  or  fading  light  is  totally  for- 
bidden. Evils  similar  in  kind,  but  somewhat  less  in  degree, 
are  produced  by  the  habitual  use  of  very  small  type,  and  by 
school  desks  that  are  too  low,  and  too  far  away  from  the  seats, 
so  that  children  are  conpelled  to  bend  their  backs  over  their 
work.  Good  bold  clear  type,  and  a  tolerably  erect  position  of 
the  chest  and  head,  are  desiderata  that  are  well  worthy  of 
being  secured,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  trouble  to  practical 
educationists. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  diseases  of  the  ear  which  are  most  commonly  met'  with 
in  children,  and  to  which  alone,  therefore,  in  a  work  like  this, 
we  need  direct  attention,  are,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  external  or  internal  ear,  including  both  the  hard  and 
soft  structures,  neuralgia,  or  otalgia,  as  it  is  called,  foreign 
bodies  in  the  meatus  auditorius,  and  deaf-dumbness. 

We  will  consider  these  affections  in  the  order  enumerated 
above:  and  first  with  resard  to  Inflammation  of  the  Ear 
[Otitis);  this  may  affect  the  external  and  internal  ear  at  the 
same  time,  or  it  may  be  confined  to  either,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  former  it  is  generally  the  skin  merely  which  lines  the  ex- 
ternal ear  which  is  the  part  affected. 

OTITIS. 

Acute  External  Otitis  may  be  brought  on  by  cold,  by 
the  accumulation  of  cerumen,  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  passage,  or  by  some  constitutional  condition. 

The  Symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  are,  first  a  sense  of  full- 
ness, with  dryness,  itching,  and  heat  of  the  part,  gradually  in- 
creasing to  a  dull  aching,  and  eventually  to  an  acute  pain, 
which  is  severe  when  the  ear  is  pressed  upon,  though  never  so 
severe  as  the  pain  of  internal  inflammation.  It  is  generally 
increased  at  night,  sometimes  causing  great  agony,  sleepless- 
ness, fever  and  even  delirium.  The  lining  of  the  meatus  is 
swollen,  and  this  perhaps  accounts  for  the  occasional  diminu- 
tion of  the  power  of  hearing,  it  is  also  at  first  dry  and  pinkish; 
but  in  a  short  time  a  thick  muco-purulent  or  purulent  discharge 
takes  place,  which  ultimately  becomes  thin  and  watery :  it  is 
often  very  profuse  in  quantity,  and  then  relief  is  experienced. 
Attendant  upon  these  symptoms  and  appearances,  there  is  a 
sensation  of  soreness  of  the  head  upon  the  affected  side ;  while 
sneezing,  moving  the  jaw,  &c.,  increase  the  suffering.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  extends  to  the  internal  ear,  and  it  may 
even  involve  the  parts  within  the  skull,  giving  rise  to  severe 
and  even  fatal  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Chronic  External  Otitis  may  result  from  the  foregoing, 
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or  it  may  come  on  gradually,  and  without  any  acute  beginning, 
as  the  result  of  baa  health,  especially  in  the  scrofulous  subject, 
or  as  a  sequela  to  measles,  scarlatina,  &c. 

The  Symptoms  resemble  those  above  described,  but  are  much 
less  severe,  the  pain  is  very  slight,  and  there  is  but  little  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  The  membrane  lining  the  meatus  is 
thickened  and  red,  rather  as  the  result  of  the  acrid  discharge 
.which  flows  from  the  ear.  iSometimes  there  is  little  or  none  of 
this,  but  in  place  of  it  masses  of  thickened  and  indurated  epi- 
dermis, which  are  shed  by  the  inflammatory  process.  Some- 
times, when  of  long  standing,  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ear 
become  involved,  the  morbid  action  reaches  the  tympanum,  and 
deafness  is  a  more  marked  feature.  The  discnarge  is  often 
very  offensive  and  irritating,  and  the  glands  of  the  neck  fre- 
quently inflame,  enlarge,  and  become  very  painful. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  form  of  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  tympanum  and  thence  to  the  brain  itself,  but  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  unless  there  be  disease  of  bone  as  well,  or  unless 
the  case  be  neglected,  and  so  the  mischief  be  allowed  to  spread. 
Toynbee  pointed  out  long  since  that  the  presence  of  pent-up 
matter  might  lead  to  mischief  within  the  ear,  and  so  reach  the 
cavity  of  the  skull. 

Internal  Otitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  is  sometimes  a  very  severe 
disease,  being  generally  combined  with  inflammation  of  the 
membrana  tympani — Myringitis  of  Wilde.  Though  frequently 
a  disease  of  youth,  it  may  occur  at  any  time  of  life :  cold  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  it,  especially  in  debilitated  or  stnunous  indi- 
viduals. 

Inflammation  of  the  internal  ear  commences  with  Symptoms 
very  much  resembling  those  above  described,  but  they  are  more 
severe  at  the  outset,  and  are  commonly  attended  with  violent 
headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  impaired  hearing;  followed  soon 
by  intense,  acute,  gradually  increasing  pain  m  the  ear,  and 
loud  beating  noises ;  after  a  short  time  a  sense  of  bursting  or 
distension  in  the  ear  is  experienced.  The  eyes  become  injected, 
the  countenance  anxious,  the  skin  hot,  pulse  frequent,  and  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys  and  bowels  are  disordered.  Delirium 
is  often  present ;  with  convulsions  in  children.  Many  of  the 
violent  fits  of  screaming  with  which  children  awake  out  of 
sleep  are  caused  by  inflammation  of  some  part  of  the  internal 
ear,  and  especially  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 
A  sudden  accession  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  being  a  frequent  symptom  of  this  affection,  even  when  it 
exists  in  a  subacute  or  chronic  stage.     Facial  paralysis,  caused 
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by  the  inflammation  extending  to  the  bony  canal  in  which  the 
portio  dura  passes  round  the  tympanum,  may  occur.  The 
disease  terminates  in  one  of  three  ways :  either  by  resolution, 
the  symptoms  gradually  subsiding,  and  hearing  being  restored ; 
or  by  suppuration,  the  pent-up  pus  bursting  through  the  mem- 
brana  tympani,  and  so  dischar^ng  itself;  or  by  the  inflamma- 
tory process  spreading  either  tnrough  the  mastoid  cells  inter- 
nally, and  so  producing  necrosis,  exfoliation,  and  cerebral  dis- 
ease,—or  extending  externally  by  the  bony  meatus  to  the  peri- 
osteum covering  the  mastoid  process. 

Peculiar  forms  of  otitis  have  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Harvey,  such  as  the  rheumatic  and  gouty,  which,  however,  need 
only  be  here  mentioned :  as  well  as  exanthematous  otitis,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Wilde,  frequently  follows  scarlatina  and 
measles,  and  if  neglected  gives  rise  to  unmanageable  otorrhoea, 
destruction  of  the  ossicula,  incurable  deafness,  and  even  loss  of 
life.  Dr.  Theophilus  Thompson  has  recorded  in  the  Tran%€u:' 
tions  of  the  Patholoffical  Society^  vol.  vii.  p.  16,  an  interesting 
case  of  gangrenous  abscess  of  the  brain  induced  by  exanthe- 
matous otitis.  The  patient  had  been  affected  with  deafness  and 
discharge  from  the  right  ear,  the  result  of  scarlatina,  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  All  at  once  violent  sickness  came  on,  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  hours  by  coma,  and  deatL  The  case  is  remark- 
able for  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease  of  the  ear  before 
it  extended  to  the  brain,  for  the  insidious  way  in  which  serious 
disease  of  this  organ  involved  the  brain,  and  for  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  fatal  issue  after  the  first  occurrence  of  alarming 
symptoms. 

Otorrhcea  is  a  term  which  is  applied  to  a  purulent  or  muco- 
purulent discharge  from  the  ear,  and  is,  properly  speaking,  only 
a  symptom  of  certain  diseases  of  this  organ ;  it  occurs  in  the 
course  of  inflammation,  of  polypus,  of  granulations  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  is  a  constant  accompani- 
ment of  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  mucous 
membrane.  It  also  occurs  very  frequently,  however,  without 
any  appreciable  cause,  in  young  children — especially  in  stru- 
mous subjects — about  the  time  oi  dentition,  or  on  the  subsidence 
of  any  of  the  exanthemata,  or  on  the  sudden  cessation  of  puru- 
lent ophthalmia.  It  is  commonly  neglected,  or  treated  with 
purgatives  and  any  '^  drops"  that  the  fancy  of  the  nurse  sug- 
gests :  no  proper  examination  is  made  until  a  loathsome,  obsti- 
nate discharge  is  established.  Then  that  which  might  have 
been  cured  in  a  short  period  by  appropriate  treatment,  becomes 
a  chronic  affection ;  in  which  case  it  may  continue  for  years, 
destroying  in  course  of  time  the  membrana  tympani,  the  ossi- 
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cula  audittis,  and  producing  caries  of  the  bony  walls  of  the 
meatus  and  tympanum.  The  disease  may  even  extend  to  the 
cells  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  or  in  the 
opposite  direction  along  the  petrous  portion  of  the  same  bone, 
until  the  brain  and  its  membranes  become  involved,  when  risors, 
fever,  and  marked  cerebral  symptoms  show  themselves,  and  the 
case  ultimately  terminates  in  convulsions,  coma,  and  death. 
^^  In  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  the  tympanic  mucous  mem- 
brane becomes  much  hypertrophied,  and  its  vessels  enlarged ; 
and  as  these  vessels  are,  through  the  medium  of  the  bone, 
directly  continuous  with  those  of  the  dura  mater,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  latter  membrane  should  be  affected." 
(Toynbee.) 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  various  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  ear  which  we  have  been  considering  varies  only 
in  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  and  to  the  consequent 
need  for  the  employment  of  what  are  called  active  remedies : 
regard  must  also  be  had,  however,  to  any  constitutional  peculi- 
arity, and  specially  with  reference  to  any  strumous,  syphilitic, 
or  tubercular  taint ;  where  either  of  these  exists,  the  treatment 
must  of  course  take  account  of  it,  and  be  mainly  guided  by  its 
consideration.  On  this  point  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  chap- 
ters treating  of  these  conditions. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  ear  will  best  be  managed  by 
remedies  which  aim  first  at  improving  the  general  health; 
secondly,  at  securing  a  free  exit  for  any  matter  which  may  form 
in  the  ear ;  and  thirdly,  at  reducing  the  inflammation ;  in  other 
words,  at  altering  the  morbid  processes  which  are  going  on 
there.  Fresh  air,  good  food  properly  administered,  tonics,  and 
general  hygienic  management,  are  the  principal  points  to  be 
remembered  under  the  first  head.  The  second  may  be  helped 
by  care  and  cleanliness,  by  frequent  washings  and  injections, 
and  by  not  allowing  the  meatus  to  be  occluded  by  hardened 
matter.  As  regards  the  last  point,  counter-irritation,  as  it  is 
called,  is  often  of  great  use ;  an  issue,  seton,  or  open  blister 
behind  the  ear  will  frequently  do  good.  In  obstinate  cases  of 
so  called  otorrhoea,  mild  but  warm  astringent  lotions  will  also 
do  good,  and  a  weak  solution  of  iodine,  one  or  two  drachms  of 
the  tincture  to  six  fluid  ounces  of  water,  has  proved  of  great 
service  in  our  hands,  especially  where,  as  often  happens,  the 
discharge  is  at  the  same  time  rather  offensive.  Carbolic  acid 
lotion  may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  :  either  of  these 
lotions  may  best  be  used  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool 
soaked  and  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  ear. 

In  acute  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  the  treatment 
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must  be  prompt  and  decided.  In  cases  where  the  fever  runs 
high,  and  the  sufferin?  is  acute^  antimony  in  slightly  nauseating 
doses  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  pulse  and  of  re- 
ducing the  inflammation ;  alterative  doses  of  mercury  may  also 
be  administered ;  and  active  purgatives  may  be  necessary ;  the 
patient  should  also  be  restricted  to  low  diet.  All  this,  however, 
applies  only  to  cases  in  which  the  inflammatory  or  irritative 
fever  runs  high,  and  where  there  is  no  constitutional  taint ;  this 
latter  point  is  of  great  importance  in  all  cases  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  lowering  remedies  is  contemplated.  Hot  fomen- 
tations should  be  sedulously  applied,  and  poultices  with  linseed 
meal,  to  which  may  be  added  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  lauda- 
num, will  give  great  relief;  holding  the  ear  over  the  steam  of 
hot  water  also  eases  pain.  Where  the  pain  and  constitutional 
disturbance  are  severe,  the  pulse  quick,  full,  and  bounding,  and 
the  symptoms  both  general  and  local  indicate  acute  inflamma- 
tion, the  application  of  one  or  two  leeches  to  the  meatus  or 
behind  the  ear  will  often  do  great  good :  it  gives  immediate 
relief  to  the  pain  and  tension,  and  being  followed  by  the  con- 
tinued application  of  hot  fomentations  or  poultices,  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  subduing  the  inflammation.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind  in  treating  these  cases  that  the  inflamma- 
tion now  and  then  extends  beyond  the  internal  ear  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  and  our  prognosis  should  therefore  always 
be  a  guarded  one  in  all  the  more  severe  cases.  The  superven- 
tion of  delirium  or  convulsions  being  the  sure  indicators  of  that 
event.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  counter- 
irritation  behind  the  ear  may  be  useful. 

Should  the  pain  and  febrile  disturbance  continue,  both  Wilde 
and  Harvey  recommend  that  a  free  incision  be  made  over  the 
mastoid  process,  down  to  the  bone ;  this  proceeding  is  especially 
needed,  if  it  can  be  determined  that  pus  has  formed  under  the 
periosteum,  or  if  it  be  thought  that  the  inflammation  has  ex- 
tended to  the  osseous  tissue.  When  the  membrana  tympani 
has  been  ruptured,  the  inconvenience  which  arises  may  in  part 
be  subsequently  obviated  by  the  application  of  a  thin  layer  of 
moist  cotton  wool  as  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Yearsley,  or 
by  the  use  of  an  artificial  membrane  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Toynbee. 

In  the  management  of  the  so  called  cases  of  otorrhoea,  the 
first  step  must  be  to  syringe,  and  then  to  carefully  examine  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus  by  means  of  an  ear  speculum.  A 
simple  conical  silver  tube,  well  polished  internally  so  as  to 
reflect  the  light,  is  the  simplest  and  best  form  of  instrument. 
If  the  discharge  be  not  severe,  and  no  cause,  as  polypus,  &c., 
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be  found  to  account  for  it,  a  cure  may  often  be  effected  by  daily 
dropping  into  the  ear  a  solution  of  alum,  zinc,  or  tannin,  of  the 
same  strength  as  the  various  coUyria  {gr.  4-10  to  oz.  1). 
When  these  means  fail,  the  surface  of  the  canal  should  be 
painted  ^ith  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  6  ad  oz.  1)  with 
a  camel's-hair  pencil :  this  must  be  repeated  every  second  day, 
the  ear  being  frequently  syringed  in  the  interval  with  tepid 
water  by  means  of  an  elastic  bottle,  or  common  syringe.  The 
application  of  glycerin,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Wakley,  may  also  be  beneficial  after  the  use  of  the  astringents. 
Where  the  patient's  general  health  is  bad,  tonics  and  change 
of  air  will  be  necessary ;  in  scrofulous  cases  iodine,  cod-liver 
oil,  &c.,  should  be  tried ;  and  in  all  instances  a  generous  diet  is 
necessary. 

No  mischief  whatever  can  ensue  from  curing  either  recent  or 
long  continued  otorrhoea,  as  was  at  one  time — and  is  still  by 
the  vulgar — ^feared.  The  evils  which  result  in  these  cases  are 
due  to  their  being  neglected ;  and  most  of  all  to  the  discharge 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  within  the  ear  by  the  outer  open- 
ing becoming  closed;  hence  the  common  opinion  that  to  stop  the 
discharge  is  mischievous ;  it  is  so  only  when  it  is  stopped  by 
retention  within  the  tympanic  cavity ;  no  harm,  but  good,  will 
result  from  stopping  its  formation,  so  long  as  what  is  formed 
is  allowed  free  exit,  and  as  long  as  a  discharge  of  this  kind  is 
present,  we  never  can  tell  how,  when,  or  where  it  will  termi- 
nate, or  what  serious  disorganization  it  may  lead  to. 

n.   OTALGIA. 

Otalgia,  or  earache,  may  be  symptomatic  of  inflammation 
of  the  ear,  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  of  tonsillitis,  of 
disorder  of  the  primoe  vice,  of  rheumatism  of  the  head,  &c. ;  or 
it  may  be  idiopathic^  that  is  to  say,  a  true  neuralgia  of  the  ear. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  pain  is  most  severe  on  its  invasion ;  and, 
unlike  the  pain  in  otitis,  it  does  not  increase  in  severity,  is  un- 
attended by  fever,  and  often  disappears  suddenly.  When  the 
pain  is  very  severe,  it  frequently  shoots  through  the  nervous 
filaments  distributed  over  the  same  side  of  the  face  and  head, 
causing  much  suffering  and  restlessness.  When  the  affection  is 
symptomatic,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  primary 
disease ;  when  idiopathic,  mild  purgatives,  a  blister  behind  the 
affected  ear,  or  the  application  of  chloroform,  or  the  tincture 
of  aconite,  will  be  useful.  Any  carious  teeth  must  be  extracted 
or  stopped,  and  those  medicines  denominated  nervine  tonics 
should  be  given ;  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine ;  iodide  of 
iron ;  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium,  are  those  which,  accord- 
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ing  to  our  experience,  are  most  to  be  relied  upon.  We  have 
often  found  that  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  on  cotton  wool  ap- 
plied to  the  ear  gives  very  marked  and  speedy  relief,  and  it  has 
the  negative  merit  of  being  perfectly  safe  in  its  administration. 

III.    FOREIGN  BODIES  IK  THE  MEATUS  AUDITORIUS. 

Children  not  unfrequently  contrive  to  push  various  foreign  sub- 
stances, such  as  peas,  beads,  grains  of  corn,  pieces  of  slate 
pencil,  of  wood,  &c.,  into  their  ears,  and  generally  they  become 
a  good  deal  alarmed  when  thev  have  made  the  discovery  that 
they  cannot  remove  it.  In  the  management  of  such  a  case 
great  tact  and  skill  is  often  required,  and  though  fear  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  induce  a  child  to  confess  what  he  has 
done,  the  practitioner  must  not  be  content  with  this  statement, 
nor  rely  too  much  upon  it,  but  should  make  a  most  careful  ex- 
amination to  satisfy  himself  of  what  is  really  present,  for  ^  it 
now  and  then  happens  that  the  foreisn  body  drops  out  again, 
though  the  child  is  ignorant  of  it.  The  importance  of  this  ex- 
amination is  seen  by  the  remark  that,  '^  for  want  of  this  pre- 
inspection  lives  have  been  destroyed  in  attempting  to  extract 
from  the  ear  imaginary  bodies  which  had  never  lodged  there.'* 

If,  however,  the  examination  results  in  the  discovery  of  some 
foreign  material,  the  sooner  it  is  removed  the  better.  Some- 
times the  use  of  a  warm  water  injection  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  provided  that  a  fine  mouthpiece  be  used,  so  that 
the  stream  of  water  may  with  some  force  be  thrown  behind  the 
foreign  body,  and  thus  expel  it.  If  this  fails,  then  a  small 
scoop  or  curette  may  be  employed,  but  the  utmost  care  will  be 
necessary  in  the  use  of  any  of  these  means,  to  avoid  injuring 
the  meatus,  and  still  more  the  membrana  tympani,  by  forcing 
the  foreign  body  against  it.  Gases  are  recorded  in  which  severe 
injury  and  subsequent  inflammation  have  followed  these  attempts, 
death  even  having  resulted,  and  sometimes  paralysis  of  the 
portio  dura  nerve.  In  some  cases  a  pair  of  small  forceps  will 
succeed  better  than  anything  else.  In  any  event,  if  we  are 
not  successful  at  first,  it  is  better  to  wait  awhile,  and  by  warm, 
soothing,  emollient  and  sedative  applications,  to  subdue  as  far 
as  possible  all  irritation  and  inflammation  before  resorting  to 
another  attempt. 

An  accumulation  of  hard,  dark  brown  wax  in  the  auditory 
passage  sometimes  acts  as  an  irritant,  causing  uneasiness, 
buzzing,  and  deafness.  It  may  be  dislodged  by  careful  syring- 
ing witn  warm  water  ;  or  if  firmly  adherent  may  be  lifted  away 
with  the  curette,  all  rude  force  being  avoided. 
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Althouffh  the  subject  of  deaf-dambness  is  not  usually  treated 
of  in  works  like  the  present,  yet  we  trust  that  the  importance 
and  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  this  most  desperate  of 
human  calamities^  may  plead  as  sufficient  excuse  for  introducing 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject.  It  can  hardly  he  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  incapacity  of  speech  which  exists  in  such  as 
are  designated  deaf  and  dumb,  results  entirely  from  the  want 
of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  not  from  any  physical  imperfec- 
tion in  the  organs  of  speech.  All  who  are  deaf  from  -birth 
must  be  dumb ;  for  how  can  they  use  language,  the  sound  of  which 
they  have  never  had  the  perception  of  and  which  they  conse- 
quently cannot  attempt  to  imitate  ? 

By  the  census  of  1851  in  Great  Britain,  12,558  persons 
(6884  males  and  5669  females^  were  returned  as  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  one  in  every  1670  of  tne  inhabitants.  According  to 
the  most  recent  returns,  the  average  proportion  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  the  population  of  Europe  generally,  is  found  to  be  one 
in  every  1593  persons.  Deaf-mutism  is  also  found  to  be  more 
common  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  than  in  towns. 

Causes. — In  some  cases  there  has  been  no  appreciable  organic 
defect ;  in  others  the  cause  of  the  deafness  has  been,  either 
some  organic  change  in  the  auditory  nerves,  or  some  lesion  at 
their  origin,  an  alteration  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  about  the 
medulla  oblongata,  an  effusion  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  im- 
perfect development  of  the  ear  itself,  or  disease  of  the  ear  oc- 
curring during  early  infancy.  The  late  Mr.  Toynbee  remarks 
that  ^^  it  would  be  no  very  violent  assumption  to  suppose  that 
early  derangement  of  the  nervous  apparatus  is  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  instances  of  deaf-mutism.''  Some  authorities  also 
assert  that  many  of  the  cases  of  deaf  dumbness  originate  in 
convulsions  occurring  during  the  first  dentition. 

Of  411  cases  observed  by  Toynbee,  313  were  congenital  and 
98  were  the  effect  of  disease  acquired  subsequent  to  birth.  Of 
the  latter,  36  resulted  from  scarlet  fever,  23  from  fever,  4  from 
measles,  and  35  from  various  other  diseases,  teething,  convul- 
sions, hydrocephalus,  &c.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases,  in 
214  some  abnormal  appearance  was  discovered,  though  in 
many  it  was  very  slight,  and  197  were  perfectly  healthy  to 
all  appearance. 

Treatment — Children  who  are  born  deaf  differ  but  little  from 
other  children  during  early  childhood ;  and  it  is  not  usually 
until  a  rather  advanced  period  that  the  parents  will  allow  them- 
selves to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a  positive  defect  of  hearing 
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in  one  who  is,  probably,  very  engaging  and  affectionate,  and 
who— from  the  expressive  play  of  his  featijles  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  he  apprehends  the  slightest  look  or  gesture- 
has  perhaps  been  regarded  as  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent. 

As  regards  the  actual  treatment  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  one 
of  the  first  questions  to  determine  is,  whether  or  no  there 
exists  any,  and  if  anv,  what  amount  of  hearing  power ;  for  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  cases  are  equally  deaf;  on  the 
contrary,  the  degrees  of  hearing  vary  a  good  deal.  When  the 
deafness  is  absolute,  then  nothing  whatever  can  be  done  to  de- 
velop it,  and  the  sooner  the  parents  of  the  child  thus  afflicted 
recognize  this,  and  bestir  themselves  to  its  education  as  a  mute, 
the  better. 

Where,  on  the  other  hand,  some  hearins  power,  however 
slight,  exists,  attempts  should  be  made  by  the  use  of  hearing 
trumpets  to  develop  it,  sounds  being  of  a  nature  of  stimulants 
to  the  auditory  nerve.  And  though  we  have  had  no  experience 
with  galvanism  in  these  cases,  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  some  good  might  result  from  a  very  moderate  and 
gentle  use  of  it.  Moreover,  something  may  also  be  done  for 
cases  where  deafness  has  occurred  subsequent  to  birth.  Thus, 
Toynbee  remarked, — "In  cases  where  by  disease  subsequent  to 
birth,  either  the  membrana  tympani,  or  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  tympanum,  has  been  thickened,  counter-irritation 
over  the  mastoid  process  will  aid  the  use  of  trumpets ;  and  in 
those  where  the  membrana  tympani  has  been  partially  or  wholly 
destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  where  there  is  a  constant  discharge 
of  mucus  from  the  surface  of  the  tympanic  mucous  membrane, 
it  is  desirable  for  the  ears  to  be  syringed  occasionally  with  a 
weak  astringent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  membrane  becoming 
ulcerated,  and  the  bone  which  it  covers  carious.  The  artificial 
drum  may  also  be  resorted  to." 

Further  experience  having  shown  the  complete  impossibility 
of  curing  the  great  majority  of  these  oases  of  deafness,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commence  the 
education  of  the  other  senses  as  early  as  possible ;  so  that  the 
hapless  being  who  is  debarred  from  the  chief  avenue  to  knowl- 
edge at  the  most  critical  period  of  his  intellectual  growth  may, 
nevertheless,  not  remain  altogether  uneducated.  The  system 
of  instruction  for  deaf  mutes  consists  of: — 1.  Pantomime^  which 
may  be  divided  into  the  employment  of  such  natural,  imitative, 
or  descriptive  signs  or  expressions  of  thought  by  gesture  and 
pantomime  as  all  mute  persons  acquire;  or  those  arbitrary  and 
conventional  signs  used  by  teachers  and  others  in  the  habit  of 
communicating  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.     The  former  are  com- 
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mon  to  all  mutes,  and  vary  but  little;  the  latter  are  generally 
founded  upon  some  special  plan,  the  method  of  one  teacher 
differing  from  that  of  another — all  of  which  shows  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  some  universal  system  by  which  the  mutes  of 
countries  speaking  different  languages  may  communicate  their 
ideas.  The  use  of  pictures,  models,  and  similar  illustrations 
may  be  classed  under  this  head.  2.  Dactylolofft/^  or  finger- 
writing  by  either  the  double  or  single-hand  alphabet;  the  former 
being  that  chiefly  taught  in  this  country ;  the  latter  that  used 
on  the  Continent,  in  America,  &o.  3.  Writing  and  Reading, 
4.  Lip-reading^  by  which  a  mute  understands  what  is  said  by 
merely  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips  of  a  speaker ;  those, 
however,  who  acquire  this  faculty  being  generally  such  as  heard 
and  spoke  originally,  but  who,  by  accident  or  disease,  have  be- 
come totally  deaf  and  subsequently  mute.  5.  Articulation^  or 
the  pronunciation  of  words  and  sentences.  To  what  extent 
the  true  congenital  deaf  person  can  ever  be  taught  to  speak  is 
still  undetermined— only  a  few  of  the  most  intelMgent  and 
anxious  are  at  all  capable  of  such  teaching,  and  even  in  these, 
the  effort  at  vocalization  is,  from  want  of  hearing,  harsh  and 
inharmonious,  and  seldom  turned  to  much  account  in  their  in- 
tercourse in  life.  In  most  of  the  schools  of  this  country,  this 
system  has  been  abandoned ;  the  teachers  conceiving  that  the 
time  spent  in  acquiring  this  mechanical  form  of  speech  may  be 
more  usefully  employed  in  other  descriptions  of  education. 

As  regards  the  industrial  education  of  deaf  mutes,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  are  probably  as  capable  of  acquir- 
ing a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts, 
as  hearing  and  speaking  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  life.  ^ 

Note, — The  system  of  instruction  given  above  is  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Wilde's  treatise. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  DISEASES  CONNECTED  WITH  BIRTH. 
I.   STILL-BORN  CHILDREN — ^APNCBA   NEONATORUM. 

Infants  are  occasionally  born  in  a  state  of  apnoea,  or  of 
apparent  death  ;  to  recover  them  from  which  very  prompt  and 
skillful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur  is  necessary. 
The  term  apnoea  (from  a,  priv.,  and  Trvew,  9piro)  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  that  of  asphyxia  (from  a,  priv.,  and  c^uj 
puho).  The  one  signifies  want  of  respiration,  and  almost  sug- 
gests artificial  respiration  as  the  remedy ;  while  the  other 
means  want  of  pulse,  and  teaches  nothing,  or,  if  anything,  that 
the  circulation  has  ceased,  and  consequently  that  attempts  to 
excite  respiration  will  be  useless. 

Oarises. — This  condition  may  result  from  many  causes ;  the 
most  common  are  the  following:  (1)  a  natural  feebleness  of 
constitution  which  exists  to  such  a  degree  that  the  infant  is  in- 
capable of  making  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  for  the 
commencement  of  respiration :  (2)  the  existence  of  some  ob- 
struction to  the  flow  of  blood,  through  the  umbilical  cord  during 
labour;  as  when  the  cord  is  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the 
infant  or  some  other  part  of  its  body,  or  when,  from  prolapsus, 
it  is  subjected  to  pressure  between  the  head  of  the  child  and 
the  walls  of  the  pelvis :  (3)  the  premature  separation  of  the 
placenta — i.  e.j  before  the  birth  of  the  child :  (4)  too  great  or 
too  long  continued  compression  of  the  head,  either  by  the 
forceps  or  by  an  obstacle  in  the  pelvis :  (5)  the  presence  of  a 
collection  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  preventing 
the  entrance  of  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes  and  pulmonary 
air-cells:  (6)  and  lastly,  M.  Velpeau  suggested,  as  another 
cause  of  apnoea,  a  cessation,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  of 
the  proper  functions  of  the  placenta  shortly  before  birth,  by 
which,  through  the  impeded  depuration  of  the  blood,  the 
nervous  system  is  deprived  of  its  necessary  stimulus. 
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Symptoms. — In  ordinary  cases — ^those  caused  by  feebleness, 
loss  of  blood,  &c. — the  child's  limbs  are  relaxed  and  motionless ; 
the  skin  cold,  pale,  and  sallow ;  the  lips  flaccid,  and  the  lower 
jaw  depressed ;  and  the  pulsations  in  the  funis  are  so  feeble 
that  they  can  sometimes  hardly  be  distinguished.  An  effort 
may  be  made  to  breathe  or  even  cry,  but  from  want  of  strength 
the  child  falls  into  a  state  of  apparent  death.  In  other  instances 
in  which  the  brain  has  become  congested  from  some  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood — apoplectic  apnoea — the  countenance  is 
purple  and  bloated ;  the  body  hot,  swollen,  and  plethoric ;  the 
limbs  full  and  flexible ;  and  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  strong 
and  hard.  The  heart  is  probably  the  ultimum  moriena ;  and 
in  neither  class  of  cases  does  its  action  cease,  although  the  pul- 
sations are  generally  so  feeble  that  they  can  only  be  detected 
by  careful  auscultation.  As  long,  then,  as  the  heart  continues 
to  beat,  however  feebly  or  irregularly,  so  long  is  there  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  our  being  able  to  excite  respiration,  and  so 
long  must  we  persevere  in  our  attempts,  even  if  we  have  to 
continue  our  exertions  for  two  or  three  hours ;  but  when  the 
heart's  action  has  once  stopped,  owing  to  the  suspension  of 
respiration,  it  can  never  be  restored.  Ifew-born  children  are 
very  tenacious  of  life ;  and  many  cases  that  have  at  first  sight 
appeared  hopeless,  have  been  saved  by  careful  management. 

Treatment. — The  mouth  and  throat  should  first  be  cleared 
from  all  obstructions  with  the  little  finger.  An  attempt  should 
then  be  made  to  excite  respiration  by  blowing  in  the  face,  by 
exposing  the  surface  to  cold  air,  by  douching  hot  and  cold 
water  alternately  over  the  thorax,  and  by  smartly  slapping  the 
buttocks  and  back.  Desormeaux  recommends  the  accoucheur 
to  fill  his  mouth  with  brandy  and  discharge  it  forcibly  against 
the  infant's  breast;  a  process  which  it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
repeat  more  than  three  or  four  times,  since,  in  instances  whe^e 
success  is  likely  to  follow,  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the  in- 
spiratory muscles  is  almost  immediately  produced,  the  blood 
and  air  penetrate  the  lungs,  and  the  respiration  is  gradually 
and  fully  established.  Supposing  all  these  attempts  fail,  there 
are  two  plans  to  be  adopted  for  the  production  of  artificial  res- 
piration— viz.,  the  "  Ready  Method"  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and 
the  "  Silvester  Method." 

The  Marshall  Hall  or  "Ready  Method"  is  performed  as 
follows : — Plunge  the  body  into  a  not  and  cold  bath  alternately. 
The  temperature  suggested  is  from  98°  to  102°  Fah.  for  the 
hot,  and  from  50°  to  60°  for  the  cold  bath.  The  immersion 
should  be  momentary :  the  alternation  quick.  If  respiration 
be  not  at  once  established,  proceed  without  delay  to  place  the 
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infant  in  the  prone  position,  and  make  gentle  pressure  on  the 
back ;  this  will  secure  a  good  expiration.  Then  withdraw  the 
pressure  and  turn  the  body  an  its  Me  and  a  little  mare  ;  this 
will  be  followed  bj  a  good  inspiration.  If  this  pronation  and 
pressure,  and  this  removal  of  the  pressure  and  rotation  be  in- 
stituted aUemately^  there  will  be  good  respiration  established. 
These  measures  are  to  be  repeated  gently,  deliberately,  and 
most  perseverinely,  at  least  twenty  times  in  the  minute  :  at  the 
same  time  the  limbs  are  to  be  rubbed,  with  slight  pressure, 
upwards,  to  promote  the  circulation  by  propelling  the  venous 
blood  towards  the  heart. 

The  "  Silvester  Method  "  is  performed  thus : — An  inspira- 
tory effort  is  produced  by  extending  the  arms  upwards  by  the 
sides  of  the  head,  or  restoring  them  to  their  original  position 
by  the  side  of  the  body,  or,  still  better,  by  pressing  them  on 
the  lower  third  of  the  sternum  ;  the  expanded  walls  are  allowed 
to  resume  their  previous  state,  and  expiration  takes  place,  the 
quantity  of  air  expelled  being  in  proportion  to  that  which  had 
been  previously  inspired."  We  have  on  many  occasions  re- 
sorted to  this  method,  and  have  found  it  remarkably  successful. 
The  process  as  above  described  is  to  be  repeated  not  less  than 
twenty  times  in  the  minute,  and  if  the  heart  be  pulsating,  we 
ought  not  to  give  up  hope  of  a  successful  issue  even  if  half  an 
hour  or  more  be  expended  in  the  process.  Sometimes  plung- 
ing the  child  alternately  in  hot  and  cold  water  will  greatly  facili- 
tate this,  as  it  does  the  '^  Marshall  Hall  Method.'' 

The  oantinxied  warm  bath  is  most  injurious ;  since  warmth 
shortens  life  in  apnoea. 

In  Apoplectic  Apncea^  which  is  characterized  by  great  con- 
gestion of  the  head  and  face,  the  latter  being  often  livid  and 
bloated,  the  eyes  projecting,  and  the  lips  blue,  it  may  some- 
times be  advisable,  when  the  congestion  is  very  great,  to  divide 
the  umbilical  cord  before  tightening  the  ligature,  so  as  to  allow 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  blood  to  flow  from  the  child's  body.  The 
loss  of  blood,  however,  is  not  to  supersede  either  of  the 
"  Methods  "  above  described,  but  rather  to  aid  them.  Should 
general  convulsions  occur,  great  care  will  be  required  to  save 
the  child's  life :  the  warm  bath  with  cold  to  the  head,  sina- 
pisms to  the  feet,  and  purgatives  administered  until  the  meco- 
nium, has  all  come  away,  are  the  remedies  we  must  resort  to. 

When  the  function  of  respiration  has  been  with  some  diffi- 
culty established  in  weakly  infants,  portions  of  the  lungs — 
especially  the  lower  edge  of  the  upper  and  lower  lobes,  and 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung — are  liable  to  remain  solid 
and  unaerated,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  Atelec- 
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TASIS.  An  infant  so  affected  seems  often  to  have  been  rescued 
from  speedy  death  only  to  die  more  slowly ;  it  is  often  jaun- 
diced ;  it  utters  a  weak  whimper  or  cry ;  it  can  scarcely  suck ; 
it  remains  very  feeble  and  drowsy  ;  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
cold ;  and  the  chest  is  but  slightly  dilated  by  the  imperfect 
respiratory  movements.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  or 
perhaps  weeks,  the  child  either  becomes,  though  very  gradu- 
ally, stronger,  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  materially  lessen, 
and  good  health  is  attained ;  or,  in  less  fortunate  cases,  the 
symptoms  are  aggravated,  convulsions  occur,  and  death  ends 
tne  sufferings.  To  avoid  this  latter  termination  we  must  keep 
the  infant  warmly  wrapped  up,  in  a  warm  room  ;  he  should  be 
put  in  a  hot  bath — 100°  Fah. — for  five  minutes,  once  or  twice 
a  day ;  stimulating  liniments  should  be  rubbed  over  the  thorax 
and  spine — ^F.  150^;  stimulants  of  ether  and  ammonia  should 
be  administered — F.  256  or  258,  and  these  must  be  followed 
afterwards  by  some  preparation  of  cinchona — F.  274.  A  mild 
emetic  of  ipecauanha  may  occasionally  be  given,  if  the  air-tubes 
seem  obstructed  by  any  mucus :  and  lastly,  if  the  exhaustion 
is  too  great  to  admit  of  attempts  at  sucking,  the  mother's  milk 
must  be  drawn  off,  and  feeding  with  a  spoon  be  resorted  to. 

n.   INJURIES  RECEIVED   DURING  BIRTH. 

In  difficult  and  tedious  labours  the  infant  may  be  bruised,  or 
otherwise  injured,  from  the  long-continued  pressure  exerted 
upon  its  body,  or  from  the  use  of  instruments.  In  face-pre- 
sentations particularly  the  features  of  the  new-born  child  are 
often  swollen,  much  disfigured  and  distorted  by  convulsive 
movements  ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  parts  assume  their  natural 
appearance,  and  the  convulsions  gradually  pass  off.  Fractures 
of  the  cranial  bones — especially  of  the  parietal — are  well  known 
to  be  occasionally  produced  by  the  force  of  the  pains  alone ; 
particularly  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  where  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum  projects  very  much  inwards.  So  also  the  bones 
of  the  extremities  may  have  been  broken  in  cases  where  manual 
interference  or  turning  has  been  required ;  especially  if  there 
has  existed  any  disproportion  between  the  organic  and  the  in- 
organic constituents  of  the  osseous  system,  or  perhaps  if  there 
has  been  a  slight  want  of  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tor. The  fracture  is  usually  nmple,  and  commonly  occurs 
about  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Whenever  these  or  similar  acci- 
dents have  happened,  the  misfortune  should  on  no  account  be 
concealed,  but  at  once  be  explained  to  the  parents ;  and  steps 
must  be  promptly  taken  to  secure  the  union  of  the  fractured 
extremities  by  the  application  of  bandages,  and  thin  pasteboard 
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splints  well  padded,  so  as  to  prevent  irritation  of  the  skin. 
Fortunately  the  broken  bones  readily  unite  at  this  period  of 
life;  the  consolidation  being  usually  perfect  by  the  end  of 
fifteen  days.  In  fractures  of  the  cranium  unaccompanied  by 
depression,  union  will  take  place  without  any  special  treatment. 

An  interesting  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Jones,  of  an 
infant  born  with  a  large  wound  upon  its  back,  which  deserves 
attention,  if  only  for  its  important  medico-legal  bearing.  The 
facts  are  briefly  these : — In  April,  1848,  Mrs.  B was  de- 
livered at  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation  of  her  first  child, 
after  an  unusually  easy  labour.  On  examining  the  infant  an 
extensive  open  wound  was  found,  reaching  from  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra,  across  the  scapula,  along  the  back  part  of  the 
humerus,  to  within  an  inch  of  the  elbow.  That  the  cut  could 
only  have  been  made  sometime  before  birth  was  clear ;  for 
fully  one-third  of  it  was  cicatrized,  and  the  rest  had  the  healthy 
granulating  appearance  of  a  wound  healing  kindly.  How, 
then,  was  it  produced?  The  only  explanation  offered  was 
this ;  when  the  mother  was  about  seven  and  a  half  months 
pregnant  she  trod  upon  a  cat  as  she  was  going  down  stairs, 
and  to  save  herself  from  falling  made  a  jump  of  five  or  six 
steps.  A  severe  shock  was  felt  at  the  time,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  there  was  a  slight  sanguineous  discharge  per  vaginam : 
she  however  soon  recovered.  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  such  an  accident  as  this  could  produce  the  injury 
which  was  discovered  at  birth,  nor  do  we  express  any  opinion 
that  it  was  so. 

Another  case  very  similar  to  the  above  came  under  our 
notice,  and  is  recorded  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Obstetrical 
Transactions.  The  child  in  this  instance  was  malformed,  but 
born  alive,  though  it  died  soon  after.  Two  lacerations  existed, 
one  across  the  throat,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
some  foul  play,  the  other  across  the  belly,  exposing  the  liver 
and  stomach.  Both  lacerations  were  quite  through  the  skin, 
and  the  chief  peculiarity  was  the  remarkable  facility  with  which 
the  skin  could  be  torn ;  it  was  also  very  thin  as  well  as  brittle, 
and  contained  little  or  no  areolar  or  connective  tissue,  but  only 
bundles  of  fat  vesicles  heaped  together.  Microscopically  too 
the  skin  was  found  to  be  singularly  deficient  in  the  yellow 
elastic  fibrous  tissue,  and  the  white  or  ordinary  connective 
fibrous  tissue.  The  opinion  formed  therefore  was  that  there 
was  an  arrested  development  of  the  true  skin  and  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue. 

After  birth  the  healing  progressed  favourably  in  Mr.  Jones' 
case,  so  that  in  five  weeks  there  was  only  a  large  cicatrix  left. 
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Now,  if  in  these  two  cases  the  mothers  had  been  friendless 
unmarried  women,  and  had  been  delivered  without  medical  aid, 
who  would  have  doubted  that  thej  had  purposely  injured  their 
children  in  order  to  destroy  them,  and  thus  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  witness  to  their  shame !  The  silent  testimony  of  the 
fresh  wound  might  in  either  case  have  led  an  unhappy  mother 
to  the  scaffold,  and  few  would  have  had  the  charity  to  give 
credence  to  any  assertion  of  innocence. 

III.    CEPHALHiBMATOMA. 

This  term  is  employed  to  designate  a  sanguineous  non- 
pulsating  tumour,  which  sometimes  forms  in  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  scalp,  between  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  pericranium. 
A  cephalhaematomatous  tumour  varies  in  size  from  that  of  a 
hen*s  egg  to  a  large  orange,  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
extravasated;  and  it  generally  increases  for  the  first  few  hours 
after  birth.  It  may  result  from  long-continued  pressure  upon 
the  head  during  a  di£Scult  labour ;  or  it  may  appear  after  an 
easy  delivery,  probably  owing  to  some  disease  of  the  bone 
existing  before  birth.  The  tumour  is  generally  formed  on  one 
or  other  of  the  parietal  bones: 'on  the  right  more  frequently 
than  on  the  left;  but  occasionally  on  both.  We  have  seen 
cases  in  which  the  tumour  existed  on  other  parts ;  on  the  occi- 
put for  instance;  and  others  where  more  than  two  tumours 
existed.  Of  180  cases,  159  occurred  on  one  or  other  parietal 
bone,  11  on  both  parietal,  2  on  the  occipital,  2  on  the  frontal, 
and  1  on  the  temporal.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  boys 
than  in  girls.  The  swelling  is  soft,  circumscribed,  and  some- 
times, but  by  no  means  always,  fluctuating;  it  generally  pits 
on  pressure;  and  its  base  often  becomes  encircled  by  a  hard 
ring,  caused  probably  by  the  occurrence  of  ossification  in  the 
exudation  which  is  poured  out  by  the  irritated  pericranium. 

According  to  Rokitansky,  if  absorption  does  not  take  place, 
or  if  the  fluid  blood  be  not  evacuated,  suppuration  is  very  apt 
to  occur,  followed  by  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  and  death  of 
the  bony  tissue.  This  may  extend  even  to  both  plates,  and 
then  a  fatal  issue  very  commonly  takes  place,  though  of  course 
such  a  result  is  excessively  rare. 

Occasionally  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  subcranial  haemorr- 
hage, effusion  of  blood  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  skull, 
and  in  these  cases  the  prognosis  is  much  more  unfavourable. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  which  have  come  under  our  own 
observation,  and  we  have  seen  a  large  number  in  hospital  and 
private  practice,  we  have  generally  left  the  treatment  entirely 
to  Nature,  as  recommended  by  most  practitioners;  nor  has 
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there  been  any  reason  to  regret  doing  so,  as  the  effusion  usually 
becomes  absorbed  in  a  few  days.  In  some  instances,  perhaps, 
the  absorption  may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  evaporating 
lotions,  though  this  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  may  even 
have  a  contrary  effect;  but  we  should  certainly  hesitate  to 
adopt  any  more  active  treatment,  and  especially  that  recom- 
mended by  Naegele,  Dubois,  and  others — viz.,  incising  the 
tumour,  removing  the  blood,  and  applying  compression.  At 
any  rate  this  step  should  not  be  taken  till  all  other  means  have 
failed,  nor  until  it  is  proved  that  the  tumour  has  remained 
stationary  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  Should  suppuration,  how- 
ever, take  place,  the  pus  must  of  course  be  evacuated,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  for  the  case  may  otherwise 
develop  into  a  dangerous  abscess. 

A  kind  of  false  cephalhaematoma  is  sometimes  produced  by 
the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  apo- 
neurosis of  the  scalp  and  the  pericranium,  but,  like  the  eccny- 
mosis  of  a  bruise,  it  requires  no  treatment. 

IV.    N^VI   MATERNI. 

The  term  ncevus  matemuSy  or  mother-marky  is  applied  to 
many  different  cutaneous  spots  with  which  children  may  be 
disfigured ;  but  as  moles  or  superficial  pigmentary  patches  are 
not  painful,  do  not  increase  in  size  after  birth,  and  cannot  be 
removed,  the  following  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  vascular  or  erectile  naevus,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times termed — aneurism  by  anastomosis. 

The  erectile  naevus  may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  morbid 
spongy  tissue,  formed  by  an  agglomeration  of  dilated  and  dis- 
torted capillaries,  inosculating  directly  and  freely  with  each 
other.  In  some  cases,  arteries  or  veins,  or  both  together,  are 
affected.  It  commences  usually  as  a  small  red  or  purple  spot ; 
has  a  tendency  to  dilate  and  spread ;  and  affects  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  any  region,  but  especially  of  the 
face,  head,  and  neck.  As  the  growth  proceeds,  the  nsBvus 
becomes  elevated  above  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  sometimes 
forms  a  soft  tumour,  which  may  increase  to  a  great  size.  The 
erectile  naevus  as  a  rule  is  single,  but  sometimes  several  are 
developed  on  the  same  individual.  Pulsations  are  rarely  to  be 
distinguished  except  in  cases  where  the  naevus  is  near  to  a 
large  bloodvessel ;  occasionally  a  thrill  is  communicated  to  the 
fin^rs. 

Treatment. — When  the  naevus  is  small,  does  not  increase  in 
size,  and  is  so  situated  as  not  to  cause  disfigurement,  it  should 
be  left  alone:   occasionally  a  spontaneous  cure  takes  place. 
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When  seated  on  the  face,  and  when  manifesting  a  tendency  to 
burst  or  to  spread,  we  must  endeavour  to  obliterate  it ;  and  for 
this  purpose  many  methods  have  been  proposed. 

Vaccination  is  perhaps  the  best  means  to  employ  in  infants. 
The  number  of  punctures  to  be  formed  will  vary  with  the  size 
of  the  nsevus ;  when  large,  several  must  be  made  at  its  circum- 
ference, and  a  few  on  its  surface,  so  as  to  produce  a  confluent 
vesicle.  Very  large  naevi  have  been  thus  transformed  into  firm 
fibrous  tissue.  Supposing  that  the  child  has  been  previously 
vaccinated,  or  that  the  inoculation  fails  to  destroy  the  spongy 
membrane,  compression  may  be  tried :  or  adhesive  inflammation 
may  be  excited  by  occasional  frictions  with  iodine  or  antimonial 
ointment ;  or  several  threads  may  be  passed  through  the  tumour 
with  a  fine  needle,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  they  give  rise 
to  suppuration :  or  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  the  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  applied :  or  a  finely  pointed  stick 
of  potassa  fusa  may  be  gently  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the 
tumour,  to  produce  ulceration :  or  Mr.  Marshall's  galvanic 
cautery  may  be  resorted  to,  the  heated  wire  being  passed 
through  the  mass  in  various  directions :  or  a  solution  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron  may  be  injected  into  the  erectile  tissue  to 
coajzulate  the  blood  in  its  vessels. 

The  most  certain  mode,  however,  of  obliterating  a  naevus  is 
the  application  of  a  ligature,  so  as  to  encircle  the  diseased  part, 
and  produce  strangulation  and  sloughing.  A  ligature  may  be 
employed  in  various  ways :  thus  Sir  Williaan  Fergusson  has 
cured  cases  by  passing  one  or  more  needles  throu^gh  the  naevus, 
turning  a  thread  round  it  or  them,  as  in  making  the  twisted 
suture,  and  allowing  the  whole  to  remain  for  forty-eight  hours 
or  longer.  We  have  also  seen  this  gentleman  successfully 
obliterate  the  vessels  by  passing  ligatures  under  the  tumour, 
so  as  to  strangulate  the  diseased  mass  without  destroying  the 
cutaneous  surface.  Or  a  needle  carrying  a  double  thread  may 
be  passed  through  the  centre  of  the  base  of  the  tumour,  and 
the  ligatures  tied  round  each  hemispherical  half.  Lastly,  a 
modification  of  the  treatment  by  ligature  has  been  recommended 
by  Mr.  Cooper  Forster,  which  is  thus  practiced: — Two  pins 
are  to  be  passed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  under  the  mass, 
and  a  ligature  tied  tightly  round  the  whole :  the  pins  are  to  be 
withdrawn  immediately,  and  four  hours  afterwards  the  ligature 
is  to  be  untied ;  a  scab  forms,  which  drops  off  at  the  end  of 
fourteen  days  or  so,  without  any  suppuration,  open  sore,  or 
untoward  result  occurring.  The  rationale  of  the  treatment 
appears  to  be  that  the  vessels  compressed  by  the  ligature  have 
the  current  of  blood  in  them  arrested  for  a  time,  but  not 
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suflBciently  so  to  entirely  obliterate  them,  or  to  cause  the  part 
encircled  to  slough  at  once.  By  this  means  entire  destruction 
of  the  naevus  is  prevented,  but  sufficient  obstruction  is  caused 
to  allow  the  blood  in  the  tissue  to  become  consolidated ;  the 
whole  then  atrophies  and  drops  off,  leaving  scarcely  any  scar. 

Excision  of  vascular  tumours  is  rarely  resorted  to :  though 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  operation,  we  should  say  that  it 
is  far  less  serious  than  is  commonly  supposed.  At  the  same 
time  no  doubt  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  severe  haemorrhage, 
and  the  incisions  should  always  be  made  in  the  healthy  tissues 
around  the  tumour. 

V.   SCLEBEMA. 


This  peculiar  disease — ^well  termed  by  Mr.  Roger  algide 
oedema — consists  of  either  partial  or  universal  induration  of  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  with  serous  effusion.  It  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  this  country,  but  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  France.  The  lower  extremities  are  the  most 
frequently  affected,  sometimes  the  upper,  and  occasionally  the 
trunk,  but  very  rarely  the  face.  Males  appear  to  be  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  females,  and  it  occurs  much  more 
frequently  in  winter  than  summer.  Children  ,who  are  ill  bred 
and  ill  fed,  and  those  prematurely  born,  are  most  subject  to  it. 

In  many  respects  sclerema  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
ordinary  anasarca ;  and  it  appears  to  depend  upon  some  ob- 
struction to  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  nature  of  this 
obstniction  cannot  be  positively  stated;  but  it  is  probably 
caused  by  deficient  expansion  of  portions  of  the  lungs — atelec- 
tasis. It  usually  occurs  within  the  first  ten  or  twelve  days 
after  birth,  and  generally  in  feeble  or  premature  children  ;  its 
development  is  favoured  by  cold,  damp,  and  impure  air ;  it 
may  be  partial  or  general ;  is  often  accompanied  by  well- 
marked  jaundice,  and  is  frequently  complicated  by  the  occur- 
rence of  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbance. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  usually  commences  in  the  lower 
extremities,  by  the  skin  first  assuming  a  dry,  stiff,  yellowish, 
waxy  appearance;  and  gradually  becoming  distended  and 
unyielding,  so  that  the  infant  is  said  to  be  skin-bound.  As 
the  disorder  rapidly  progresses  in  an  upward  direction,  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  body  becomes  greatly  reduced,  but 
especially  of  the  affected  parts.  This  depression  of  the  tempe- 
rature is  80  remarkable  that  in  some  cases  it  has  fallen  as  low 
as  72°,  and  an  average  temperature  of  only  87° *8  was  the 
result  of  a  large  number  of  observations  by  M.  Roger ;  the 
degree  of  depression  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
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extent  of  the  disease,  and  in  no  case  did  recovery  take  place 
where  the  temperature  fell  below  88°.  The  infant  looks  pros- 
trated and  unhealthy,  as  if  dying  from  exhaustion  ;  there  are 
indications  of  great  restlessness  and  suffering,  cries  of  a  pe- 
culiar whining  tone  being  frequently  repeated ;  food  is  refused, 
and  sucking  prevented  when' the  face  is  involved,  deglutition 
appearing  to  be  very  difficult ;  the  circulation  is  languid,  and 
the  pulse  very  feeble,  sometimes  not  exceeding  60  per  minute  : 
the  respiration  is  also  difficult  and  laborious.  In  severe  cases 
falling  to  about  16  in  the  minute. 

The  Proffnosis  is  most  unfavourable.  Death  usually  super- 
venes— often  from  asphyxia — within  the  first  week ;  but  cases 
sometimes  linger  on  for  a  longer  time,  though  very  rarely 
beyond  the  third  week.  Occasionally  death  is  preceded  by  a 
tetanic  condition,  and  sometimes  by  a  state  of  trismus.  Wnen 
the  disease  is  very  limited  in  extent,  and  the  respiration  is  only 
slightly  affected,  recovery  may  be  hoped  for :  but  general  scle- 
rema, on  the  contrary,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  always  fatal 
within  a  few  days  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  is  entirely  limited  to  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  which  is  thickeneo,  indurated,  and  at 
the  same  time  oedematous.  The  adipose  tissue  is  very  solid, 
from  the  presence  of  numerous  fat  granules,  and  the  veins 
within  it  are  gorged  with  black  blood,  as  indeed  are  most  of  the 
organs  and  tissues.  The  most  common  visceral  lesion  is  venous 
engorgement  of  the  liver,  and  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  braid  is  also  a  good  deal  congested  ;  oc- 
casionally there  is  ventricular  effusion.  Sometimes  the  lungs 
are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  generally  congested.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  venous  turgescence  in  most  of  the  tissues, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  serous  effusion,  even  into  the  larger 
cavities. 

Treatment. — Therapeutic  measures  are  generally  unavailing. 
Attempts  may  be  made  to  restore  warmth  to  the  body,  and  to 
induce  perspiration  by  frequently  repeated  vapour  baths,  long 
continued  gentle  frictions  with  warm  flannel,  and  by  enveloping 
the  child  thoroughly  in  cotton  wool.  The  application  of  leeches 
over  the  oedematous  parts,  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  system,  and  so  favour  its  circulation,  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  but  we  should  rather  trust  to  the  frequent  adminis- 
tration of  wine,  or  other  cordials  and  stimulants  in  small  quan- 
tities, and  rigidly  avoid  all  lowering  measures.  In  some  cases 
where  there  is  great  distress  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  coun- 
ter-irritation or  stimulation  to  the  chest  seems  to  do  goo<l,  and 
from  the  general  character  of  the  lesions  found  after  death 
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this  method  of  treatment  appears  to  be  specially  applicable. 
The  administration  of  alteratives  in  the  form  of  calomel  or 
grey  powder  may  likewise  be  beneficial. 

VI.   INFLAMMATION,  ETC.,   OF   UMBILICUS. 

• 

The  detachment  of  the  remains  of  the  funis  from  the  umbi- 
licus of  the  newly  born  infant,  is  usually  completed  in  five  or 
six  days ;  those  cords  desiccating  the  most  rapidly  which  are 
small  and  thin,  and  not  overloaded  with  eelatinous  matter. 
When  the  separation  is  favourably  complete<^  there  is  merely  a 
a  slight  oozing  of  serum ;  the  navel  becomes  daily  more  drawn 
inwards ;  until  by  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  cicatrix  is 
found  firmly  healed,  and  marked  at  its  centre  by  a  small  hard 
tubercle,  consisting  of  the  obliterated  extremities  of  the  arte- 
ries and  vein. 

It  occasionally  happens,  however,  that  instead  of  cicatriza- 
tion quickly  following  the  detachment  of  the  cord,  the  umbili- 
cus becomes  inflamed  and  ulcerated ;  suppuration  take  place ; 
and  very  serious  haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs,  so  as  to  endan- 
ger life.  When  there  is  only  slight  inflammation,  or  superfi- 
cial ulceration,  great  attention  to  cleanliness,  with  the  continued 
application  of  (ioulard  water,  or  of  the  benzoated  oxide  of 
zinc  ointment,  may  suffice  to  effect  a  cure ;  while  if  the  ulcer 
becomes  indolent  it  should  be  touched  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver.  In  aggravated  cases  with  hsemorr- 
hage,  there  is  often  reason  for  great  alarm :  the  bleeding  in 
such  cases  usually  goes  on  slowly,  Until  the  child  dies  at  the  end 
of  three  or  four  days.  Sometimes,  where  there  is  merely  a 
free  oozing  of  blood,  the  bleeding  may  be  permanently  con- 
trolled by  the  application  of  cotton  wool,  soaked  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  perchloride  of  iron;  but  unfortunately  this 
will  not  always  or  even  frequently  succeed ;  for  pressure,  styp- 
tics, nitrate  of  silver,  the  actual  cautery,  and  even  the  ligature 
— applied  by  transfixing  the  base  of  the  navel  with  a  hare-lip 
needle,  and  then  twisting  a  thread  around  and  beneath  it — have 
all  been  tried,  and  have  sometimes  been  proved  to  be  useless. 
Two  examples  of  this  fatal  occurrence  in  infants  of  the  same 
mother  are  related  by  Dr.  Bowditch.  The  first  child  was  a 
female ;  the  cord  fell  off  on  the  third  day,  and  there  were  no 
unusual  appearances  until  the  fourteenth,  when  oozing  of  blood 
commenced.  Styptics,  compression,  and  other  means  having 
been  tried  in  vain,  needles  were  passed  through  the  skin,  ana 
ligatures  applied — as  in  hare-lip,  so  as  to  enclose  a  circle  of 
integument.  This  seemed  at  first  quite  successful ;  but  on  the 
eighteenth  day  the  bleeding  returned ;  on  the  nineteenth  seve> 
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ral  bloody  stools  were  passed ;  and  on  the  twentieth  death  took 
place.  After  the  mother  had  been  delivered  of  two  more 
children,  neither  of  whom  manifested  any  tendency  to  haemorr- 
hage, she  gave  birth  to  a  male  infant.  The  cord  fell  off  natu- 
rally on  the  fifth  day,  and  on  the  tenth  haemorrhage  set  in, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  means — the  actual  cautery  included — 
continued  until  death  occurred,  on  the  fourteenth  day.  In 
this  case  jaundice,  together  with  some  spots  of  ecchymosis, 
appeared  on  the  body  during  life :  after  death  the  liver  was 
found  to  be  much  diseased. 

yil.   INTESTINAL  HiBMORRHAOE. 

The  newly  born  infant  sometimes  suffers  from  vomiting  and 
purging  of  blood :  but  so  rare  is  this  disorder  in  England,  that 
in  many  of  our  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  children  no  mention 
is  made  of  it.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  early  days  of 
life,  generally  occurring  between  the  first  and  sixth  days :  the 
greater  proportion  of  recorded  cases  occurring  in  males. 

The  alleged  eatise  is  compression  of  the  body  during  a  tedious 
labour ;  but  this  is  insu£Scient,  as  it  has  happened  almost  as 
frequently  after  natural  as  after  protracted  labours.  Dr. 
RilUet  has  shown  that  the  true  predisposing  causes  should  be 
sought  for — 1st.  In  the  injection  of  the  intestinal  tube,  a  state 
which  is  normal  at  the  birth :  and  2nd.  In  the  di£Sculty  with 
which  respiration  becomes  established ;  the  blood  not  being  able 
to  flow  to  the  lungs,  their  expansion  takes  place  imperfectly, 
and  the  other  organs,  but  especially  the  intestines,  which — al- 
ready congested — are  unable  to  support  this  new  tax,  become 
greatly  engorged,  and  haemorrhage  results. 

Symptoms. — The  precursory  symptoms  are  best  described 
by  Dr.  Rahn-Escher,  whose  remarks  may  be  abridged  as  fol- 
lows : — An  infant,  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  slept  almost  contin- 
uously ;  he  changed  colour  frequently ;  had  partial  convulsions ; 
deglutition  was  aifficult ;  and  he  vomited :  the  following  day 
haemorrhage  set  in.  Another  infant  was  seized,  four  days 
after  birth,  with  yellow  watery  stools,,  convulsions,  paleness  of 
countenance,  spasmodic  respiration,  tympanitis,  and  great 
prostration :  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  bleeding 
showed  itself.  When  haemorrhage  once  sets  in,  it  is  generally 
abundant :  the  stools,  first  composed  of  meconium  and  blood, 
soon  consist  of  the  latter  only ;  and  usually,  there  is  also  vomi- 
ting of  blood.  Sometimes  the  vomiting  of  blood  is  more  abun- 
dant than  the  intestinal  haemorrhage:  occasionally  the  for- 
mer exists  alone.  Etlinger  gives  the  history  of  a  little  patient 
who  passed  more  than  a  pound  of  blood  in  vomiting  and  in 
stools. 
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The  haemorrhage  in  these  cases  usually  attains  its  maximum 
sometime  within  tne  first  twentj-four  hours  of  life,  and  ceases 
upon  the  second  day ;  but  it  may  continue  up  to  the  fifth  day, 
and  even  later.  The  loss  of  blood  rapidy  prostrates  the  system  ; 
the  infant  becomes  deadly  pale,  cold,  and  very  feeble ;  the  pulse  is 
small ;  the  breathing  difficult ;  occasionally  there  are  convul- 
sions ;  and  most  commonly  an  inability  to  suck.  The  subjects 
of  these  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Rahn-Escher  remained  thin,  pale, 
flabby,  weak,  affected  with  diarrhoea  or  constipation,  and  sub- 
ject to  convulsions.  One  had  afterwards  symptoms  of  rachitis ; 
another  sank  from  tabes  mensenterica  and  hydrocephalus  at 
the  age  of  twelve  months  ;  and  a  third,  when  one  year  old,  was 
still  very  feeble  and  deadly  pale. 

Prognosis. — In  twenty-three  cases,  in  which  the  termination 
is  mentioned,  the  issue  was  satisfactory  in  twelve  and  fatal  in 
eleven :  in  nine  of  the  latter  death  was  rapid.  According  to 
Hesse,  the  haemorrhage  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  salutary  crisis 
of  a  plethoric  condition,  the  melaena  of  infants  not  being  more 
dangerous  than  the  simple  melaena  of  adults.  Rilliet  disagrees 
with  this  statement,  and  the  statistics  just  alluded  to  prove  the 
justice  of  his  objections  ;  for  when  simple  haematemesis  occurs 
in  the  adult — u  «.,  when  it  is  not  merely  a  symptom  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  or  of  a  deter- 
ioration of  the  blood  from  some  acute  fever — ^there  is  almost 
always  a  restoration  to  health,  however  abundant  the  bleeding 
may  have  been. 

Diagnosis, — This  is  difficult  only  when  the  blood  is  retained  : 
even  then  the  sudden  paleness,  the  great  feebleness,  and  the 
small  pulse,  point  to  internal  haemorrhage.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  mistake  blood  drawn  from  the  mammae  of  the 
mother,  or  from  excoriations  on  the  nipple,  and  swallowed  by 
the  infant,  for  this  affection.  So  also  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  nasal  fossae. 

Treatment — Drs.  Rahn-Escher  and  Rilliet  administered 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  cinnamon-water  to  some  cases ;  and 
to  others,  an  emulsion  containing  alum  and  musk  ;  with  fomen- 
tations of  quinine  and  vinegar  :  cold  compresses  to  the  abdo- 
men, and  astringent  enemata  have  also  been  used.  They  have, 
however,  but  little  faith  in  any  internal  remedies ;  and  advise 
that  we  should  be  content  to  place  the  infant  in  a  cool  and  fre- 
quently changed  atmosphere,  to  apply  cold  compresses  to  the 
belly,  and  to  Keep  the  extremities  comfortably  warm.  Proba- 
bly the  glycerin  acidi  gallici  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia 
with  the  infusum  rosae  acidi,  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
these  cases,  as  we  have  found  it  very  successful  in  arresting 
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other  forms  of  hsemorrhage ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
use  of  the  liquor  ferri  peracetatis,  which  is  a  most  valuable  as- 
tringent, and  has  the  further  merit  of  its  chalybeate  action. 
If  the  pulse  be  very  feeble,  a  teaspoonful  of  wine  with  water 
may  be  given,  or  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  and  ether  in  cam- 
phor mixture.  In  all  instances  the  child  should  be  placed  to 
the  breasts  if  it  have  stren^h  enough  to  suck  ;  otherwise  it 
must  be  fed  with  the  mother  s  milk  (&awn  into  a  spoon.  ' 

ym.  SWELLING  OF  THE  BREASTS. 

0 

A  painful  swelling  of  the  breasts  sometimes  takes  place  in 
infants  of  either  sex  a  day  or  two  after  birth ;  but  the  tumefac- 
tion generally  disappears  spontaneously  without  giving  rise  to 
any  trouble,  unless  improperly  interfered  with.  As  a  drop  or 
two  of  viscid  fluid  may  sometimes  be  squeezed  from  the  gland, 
ignorant  nurses  and  mothers  often  imasine  that  this  swelling 
depends  upon  the  natural  secretion ;  and  rude  manipulations 
are  consequently  resorted  to  to  force  out  ^^the  stagnant  milk." 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  tha^  the  swelling  should  not  be 
touched ;  for  friction  or  pressure  will  only  tend  to  convert  a 
simple  congestion  into  inflammation,  which  may  be  followed  by 
suppuration  and  abscess. 

The  Treatment  best  adapted  to  these  oases  is,  the  application 
of  soothing  and  emollient  poultices,  such  as  linseed  meal  with 
a  little  laudanum  added ;  this  generally  suffices  to  effect  a  cure. 
In  some  cases  warm  sedative  fomentations,  such  as  decoction 
of  poppy  heads,  appear  to  answer  best ;  and  in  some  others 
cold  evaporating  lotions,  such  as  eau  de  Cologne  and  water, 
spirit  of  wine,  or  gin  and  water,  have  proved  equally  service- 
able. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MALFORMATIONS  AND  DEFORMITIES. 

It  will  be  convenient  both  for  practice  and  study  if  we  group 
together  the  varioas  malformations  and  deformities  to  which 
children  are  subject  into  two  great  divisions — viz.,  the  congeni- 
tal and  the  non-congenital  or  acquired.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  there  is  no  arbitrary  rule  in  regard  to  this  classi- 
fication, for  those  which  most  frequently  belong  to  the  former 
class  may  occasionally  be  acquired  after  birth  ;  still  the  division 
is  convenient  and  useful.  We  will  therefore  first  consider  the 
congenital  class. 

I.   CONOBNITAL   MALFORMATIONS. 

I.  Introductory  Remarks. — The  immortal  Harvey  first 
suggested  that  certain  congenital  malformations  consist,  not  in 
the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  and  anomalous  type  of 
structure  in  the  malformed  part,  but  only  in  the  simple  perma- 
nence of  some  of  its  transitory  ifcetal  types ;  and  the  labours  of 
Geofiroy  St.  Hilaire,  Meckel,  and  others  have  reduced  this 
suggestion  into  one  of  the  most  certain  and  comprehensive  laws 
in  teratological  anatomy.  As  the  transient  forms  of  the  human 
foetus  are  for  the  most  part  comparable  to  the  persistent  forms 
of  the  lower  animals,  it  follows  that  the  malformations  occa- 
sioned by  impeded  development  often  acquire  a  brute  appear- 
ance ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  fact  that  they  exhibit  in  difi'er- 
ent  animals  the  form  of  the  lower,  but  not  of  the  higher 
classes. 

It  likewise  appears  probable  that  a  limited  series  of  the  mal- 
formations that  are  now  generally  looked  upon  as  decided 
results  of  arrested  development,  may  come  again  to  be  regarded 
as  cases  in  which  the  defective  part  had  been,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, more  or  less  fully  evolved,  and  then  subsequently 
destroyed  by  morbid  action.  Thus  many  eminent  pathologists 
now  attribute  some  of  the  most  marked  malformations  of  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  to  the  destructive  effects  of 
hydrocephalus  in  the  embryo.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  15th  June,  1847,  Sir  James  Simpson 
stated,  that  in  anencephalous  monsters,  he  believed  the  malfor- 
mation arose  from  intra-uterine  disease — viz.,  from  the  bursting 
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of  the  head  when  hydrocephalic.  The  brain  is  opened  up  and 
distended  bj  fluid,  so  that  it  becomes  gradaallj  absorbed,  and 
at  length  the  enclosing  membranes  give  way.  The  two  small 
tubercles,  always  seen  in  anencephalous  cases,  lying  on  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  seem  to  be  merely  the  remains  of  the 
membranes,  shrunken  up,  and  almost  obbterated. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  double  monsters,  no  satisfactory 
explanation  can  be  given.  The  three  principal  hypotheses 
which  have  been  suggested,  are — a.  that  of  originally  double 
ova;  b.  that  of  an  excess  or  wrong  distribution  of  formative 
power  in  a  single  ovum ;  and  e.  that  of  the  adhesion  and  fusion 
of  two  single  ova.  Objections  may,  however,  be  raised  to  each  of 
these  opinions ;  and  it  is  probable  that  neither  of  them  are  correct. 

In  the  production  of  malformations.  Nature  seems  to  do 
nothing  by  chance,  but  rather  to  observe  certain  general  though 
not  universal  laws,  the  chief  of  which  are: — 1.  Deviations  from 
the  normal  do  not  proceed  ad  infinitum^  but  are  confined  within 
certain  limits :  thus,  although  organs  which  should  lie  on  the 
right  may  appear  on  the  left,  and  the  converse, — ^though  the 
abdominaJ  viscera  may  occupy  the  thorax,  and  the  thoracic  the 
abdomen, — ^yet  the  brain  has  never  been  found  in  the  chest,  nor 
the  kidneys  in  the  skulL  2.  Excessive  development  of  one 
part  may  cause  imperfect  or  retarded  development  of  another, 
according  to  what  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  denominates  loi  de  baU 
ancement.  Thus  fingers  and  toes  in  excessive  number  are  often 
joined  to  anenc^haliay  cyclopia^  &c.  8.  Malformations,  ac- 
cording to  Meckel,  are  more  rare  in  organs  supplied  by  cerebro- 
spinal nerves  (muscles,  larynx,  lungs),  than  in  those  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  (the  digestive,  urinary,  and  generative). 
The  vascular  system  is,  however,  most  liable  of  all.  4.  In 
malformed  birtns,  dissimilar  parts  are  never  seen  fused  or 
united  with  each  other,  such  as  the  intestinal  tube  with  the 
aorta,  the  arteries  with  the  nerves,  &c.  5.  No  malformed 
organ  loses  entirely  its  own  character,  and  no  malformed  ani- 
mal loses  its  generic  distinction.  6.  Female  malformations  are 
by  all  accounts  more  frequent  than  male.  7.  Meckel  has  col- 
lected many  examples  of  the  hereditary  nature  of  malforma- 
tions, and  their  repetition  in  children  of  the  same  parents. 
Thus,  a  man  with  six  fingers  to  each  hand,  and  six  toes  to  each 
foot,  transmitted  the  same  malformation  to  his  eldest  son; 
whose  three  sons,  again,  were  bom  with  the  same  redundant 
organization.  8.  The  malformations  seldom,  or  perhaps  never, 
agree  with  the  appehensions  d  priori  of  pregnant  women.  In 
the  case  of  twins,  as  the  acepnali  especially  show,  one  child 
may  be  malformed  and  the  other  perfect,  though  both  have  been 
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exposed  to  the  same  influeDces.  9.  It  often  happens  that  a 
woman  who  has  once  produced  a  malformation  is  troubled  by 
the  fear  of  another  simihur  occurrence;  but  her  fears  are 
usually  groundless,  for  the  second  child  will  generally  be  well 
formed.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  production  of 
merely  supernumerary  parts,  and  also  in  twin  malformations, 
which  often  recur  out  of  the  same  mother,  from  some  heredit- 
ary tendency.  10.  In  twin  malformations  the  same  parts 
always  coalesce — as  thorax  with  thorax,  abdomen  with  abdo- 
men, head  with  head. 

A  complete  account  of  all  the  various  malformations  of  the 
foetus  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages.  We  shall  there- 
fore, with  a  few  exceptions,  confine  our  descriptions  to  those 
forms  which  are  not  necessarily  fatal  to  life,  and  which  per- 
haps admit  of  some  relief  or  cure. 

2.  AcEPHALUS. — The  head  alone  may  be  wanting,  or  with  it 
more  or  less  of  the  trunk,  so  that  nothing  may  be  present  save 
a  pelvis  with  lower  extremities.  In  these  cases  the  pregnancy 
is  almost  always  a  twin  or  triple  one,  the  malformation  being 
only  fatal  to  the  afiected  foetus.  Rokitansky  observes,  that  in 
some  instances,  perhaps,  this  state  is  deducible  from  injury  to, 
or  destruction  of  the  germ,  or  from  the  disturbance  occasioned 
by  a  twin. 

8.  AcRANiA. — The  skull  is  present  but  fissured.  Uterine 
life  does  not  seem  to  be  interfered  with,  as  the  children  are  bom 
well  nourished;  they  rarely,  however,  survive  their  birth  many 
hours.  There  are  many  forms  of  this  monstrosity :  thus  ^he 
brain  may  be  absent  ana  the  whole  base  of  the  skull  exposed; 
or,  the  denuded  surface  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  may  be 
occupied  by  a  spongy  substance  instead  of  brain ;  or,  the  skull 
may  be  more  developed,  but  an  opening  exists  through  which 
the  brain  protrudes  as  a  hernia.  In  this  last  variety — JierfUa 
cerebriy  encephalocele — a  tumour,  generally  covered  with  the 
external  integuments,  arises  from  some  part  of  the  skull,  and 
contains  a  portion  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum,  or  even  the 
entire  cerebellum.  In  some  instances  there  is  a  c6llection  of 
serous  fluid  in  addition  to  a  portion  of  brain,  forming  what  is 
termed  a  hydro-encephahcele.  The  tumour  is  most  frequently 
observed  on  the  occiput,  forehead,  anterior  or  posterior  fonta- 
nelle,  lambdoidal  suture,  or  on  either  temporal  region.  En- 
cephalocele is  not  necessarily  fatal;  as,  although  most  children 
afflicted  with  it  die  during  early  infancy,  yet  cases  are  recorded 
where  life  has  lasted  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  sixty  years.  As  a 
general  rule,  all  treatment  is  useless ;  but  there  are  some  excep- 
tional cases,  where  the  tumour  may  be  replaced  in  the  skuU 
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without  detriment  to  the  child,  and  may  be  retained  in  position 
by  a  thin  metallic  plate  and  bandage.  Should  the  collection  of 
serum  also  be  laree,  a  minute  puncture  may  be  made  with  a 
needle  to  allow  of  its  escape ;  methodical  and  regular  compres- 
sion being  afterwards  employed  to  try  and  prevent  its  re-secre- 
tion. Some  practitioners  have  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
tumour  by  ligature,  but  the  operation  has  always  been  fatal. 

4.  Atresia  Palpebrarum. — The  eyelids  are  said  to  coalesce 
naturally  towards  the  end  of  the  third  or  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  month,  and  to  separate  afterwards.  Accordingly, 
this  malformation  would  be  an  arrest  of  development.  The 
adhesions  must  be  divided  on  a  director  cautiously  introduced 
at  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye.  This  vicious  formation,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  simple. 

5.  Atresia  Oris. — According  to  Burdach,  the  lips  coalesce 
in  the  fourth  month,  closing  the  mouth  until  the  sixth,  when 
they  again  separate.  According  to  Bischoff,  however,  this 
malformation  might  have  a  different  origin.     At  a  very  early 

{>eriod  of  intra-ut^rine  life,  the  visceral  edges  of  the  animal 
ayer  mutually  incline  towards  each  other  inferiorly ;  they  sub- 
sequently unite,  and  form  through  the  medium  of  Kathke's  so- 
called  inferior  bond-membrane,  the  visceral  cavity  of  the  embryo. 
Not  until  the  visceral  arches  break  forth  above  does  the  upper 
portal  to  the  nutritive  canal  open,  and  the  mouth  does  not  open 
until  still  later.  The  atresy  might,  therefore,  depend  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  bond-membra,n'e.  In  either  case  it  would 
be  an  arrest  of  development.     (Rokitan&ky.) 

<Fhis  malformation  is  rare,  and  when  it  exists  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  other  vicious  formations.  A  small  opening  should 
be  made  with  a  bistoury  At  either  corner  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  director,  upon  which  the  closed 
membrane  is  to  be  divided.  Care  must  be  afterwards  taken  to 
prevent  the  cut  surfaces  from  re-uniting. 

6.  Atresia  Lingua. — The  tongue  may  be  unnaturally  ad- 
herent to  the  sides  or  to  the  under  surface  of  the  mouth,  so 
that  sucking  and  other  movements  are  prevented.  The  adhe- 
sions must  be  cautiously  divided  with  a  bistoury,  and  the 
bleeding  checked  by  the  application  of  lint  soaked  in  a  solution 
of  alum  or  in  the  tmcture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron. 

The  frsenum  linguae  is  sometimes  so  short  that  its  attachment 
reaches  nearly  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue;  this  condition  is 
thought  by  many,  and  universally  so  by  nurses,  to  interfere 
with  the  motions  of  the  organ,  in  which  case  the  child  is  said 
to  be  tongue-tied.  This  malformation  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon ;  and  nurses  and  young  mothers  are  very  apt  to  imagine. 
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especially  if  the  child  has  the  slightest  difficulty  in  sucking, 
that  this  is  the  real  and  only  cause  of  the  difficulty.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  condition  is  one  which  is  easily  remedied  by 
raising  the  tonrae  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth  with  the  two 
forefingers  of  tne  left  hand,  and  then  dividing  the  edge  of  the 
frsenum  for  about  the  eightii  of  an  inch  with  a  pair  of  blunt- 
pointed  scissors,  held  in  the  right  hand.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  cut  as  near  the  floor  of  the  mouth  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  ranine  arteries  or  veins,  as  an  accident  of  this 
kind  is  exceedingly  untoward,  and  may  even  lead  to  a  fatal 
issue  unless  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested.  The  proper  treatment 
under  these  circumstances  is  to  tie  the  cut  vessel  if  the  bleeding 
is  distinctly  arterial,  if  not,  then  probably  the  application  of 
some  astringent,  alum,  matico,  or  the  perchloride  of  iron,  will 
soon  effect  the  purpose. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion,  however,  that  operative  inter- 
ference for  the  relief  of  the  condition  often  described  as  tongue- 
tie  is  very  seldom  required,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
resorted  to  as  often  as  nurses  and  mothers  would  have  us  believe. 
The  practitioner  ought,  therefore,  fully  to  satisfy  himself  that 
a  real  hindrance  exists  before  he  sets  himself  to  remedy  it. 

7.  Hare-lip. — The  simplest  degree  of  this  deformity  is  what 
is  called  migle  hare-lip^  in  which  the  lip  is  fissured  only  on  one 
side ;  it  may,  however,  be  complicated  with  partial  or  complete 
fissure  of  the  palate.  The  greatest  malformation  of  the  kind 
is  that  known  as  double  hat^-Up  with  fissured  valate. 

This  arrest  of  development  occurs  only  in  the  upper  lip ;  the 
fissure  is  never  in  the  mesial  line,  but  always  under  one  or  both 
nostrils ;  and  the  deformity  may  vary  from  a  slight  notch  to  a 
complete  fissure  extending  close  into  the  nostril,  so  that  an  im- 
mediate communication  is  formed  between  the  oral  and  nasal 
cavity.  ''  With  the  imperfect  development  of  the  skin  there  is 
usually  more  or  less  of  the  same  condition  in  the  bone.  That 
part  of  each  superior  maxillary  bone  which  contains  the  incisor 
teeth,  and  which  constitutes  a  distinct  bone  in  the  human  em- 
bryo, and  in  many  animals — the  intermaxillary,  or  premaxillary 
of  Owen — the  divided  haemal  spine  of  the  nasal  vertebra — ^may 
be  disconnected  on  one  or  both  sides,  leaving  a  gap  in  the 
alveolus,  which  may  possibly  extend  backwards  to  be  compli- 
cated with  fissure  of  the  palate.  This  intermediate  portion  may 
be  displaced  and  attached  like  a  snout  to  the  end  of  the  septum 
narium.  Sometimes  the  upper  incisor  teeth  and  their  alveoli 
project  through  the  fissure  in  the  lip."     (Druitt.) 

Treatment — The  only  point  requiring  consideration  in  these 
pages  is  as  to  the  time  at  which  attempts  should  be  made  to 
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remedy  the  defect  by  operation.  On  this  subject  we  need  only 
say,  that  having  seen  this  operation  most  successfully  performed 
on  infants  only  a  few  days  old,  remembering  too  that  operations 
on  infants  do  not  produce  convulsions — as  was  formerly  feared, 
that  the  proceeding  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  and  that  the  earlier 
it  is  executed  the  greater  chance  there  is  of  the  nose  and  jaw 
assuming  a  good  shape,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its 
being  early  resorted  to  in  all  cases,  but  especially  where  the 
deformity  produces  any  difficulty  in  sucking.  Most  authorities, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are  in  favour  of  early  inter- 
ference. Dubois  and  Guersent  recommend  that  the  operation 
be  performed  immediately  after  birth,  and  all  seem  agreed  in 
advising  that  unless  it  is  performed  within  the  first  few  days  or 
weeks,  it  is  better  to  postpone  it  till  the  commencement  of  den- 
tition, or  until  the  time  of  weaning,  if  the  parents  so  wish  it. 
For  the  mode  of  performing  the  operation  our  readers  should 
consult  the  admirable  manuals  on  surgery  by  Sir  William 
Fergusson,  Dr.  Druitt,  and  others. 

8.  Clbft  Palate. — ^Although  the  deformity  of  hare-lip  is 
often  accompanied  with  fissure  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  yet 
the  latter  may  exist  alone.  When  it  does  so,  the  alveolar 
margin  is  usually  found  quite  complete ;  the  fissure  being  con- 
fined to  the  hard  and  soft  palate,  or  to  a  portion  of  them,  or 
only  to  the  uvula.  Very  rarely  the  cleft  extends  through  the 
soft  and  hard  palate  and  alveolar  margin,  leaving  the  lip  entire. 

The  exact  condition  of  the  parts  in  this  arrest  of  develop- 
ment had  never  been  represented  by  any  authority  in  this 
country  until  Sir  William  Fergusson  made  his  careful  dissec- 
tions. For  an  account  of  these,  as  well  as  for  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  of  staphyloraphy  is  to  be  performed,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  this  gentleman's  writings.  We  may  add, 
however,  that  so  successful  has  the  operation  proved  in  his 
hands,  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  have  done  well.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  operation  is 
to  be  attempted  until  the  mouth  is  pretty  well  developed,  that 
is  to  say,  at  or  about  the  period  of  puberty. 

9.  Amtelia. — ^Absence  of  the  spinal  cord  is  described  under 
this  term.  It  is  very  uncommon,  and  is  almost  always  com- 
bined with  acrania.  Death  takes  place  directly  the  foetus  is 
separated  from  its  parent.  The  medulla  spinalis  may  be  pre- 
sent, but  fissured  into  two  juxtaposed  cords;  or  it  may  be 
absent,  and  its  place  be  occupied  by  a  simple  nervous  expan- 
sion.    In  both  cases  death  occurs  soon  after  birth. 

10.  Spina  Bifida  and  Hydro-rachis. — Fissure  of  the 
spinal  column,  and  dropsy  of  the  spinal  medulla,  are  usually 
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connected  together,  though  either  may  occur  separately.  When 
spina  bifida  is  unaccompanied  by  hydro-rachis,  the  deformity 
consists  in  absence  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae ; 
the  vertebral  arches  being  bent  towards  each  other  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  very  slight  space  between  them.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases,  however,  the  spinous  processes  and  laminae  of 
some  of  the  vertebrae  are  widely  cleft,  or  deficient:  conse- 
quently the  cord  and  its  coverings  being  deprived  of  support, 
protrude  and  form  a  tense,  elastic,  fluctuating  tumour,  varying 
in  size  from  an  orange  to  an  adult  head:  the  serous  fluid  wnich 
naturally  lubricates  the  medulla  and  its  membranes  being 
secreted  in  excess.  The  size  of  the  opening  varies  greatly ;  it 
may  involve  only  one  or  several  vertebrae,  and  may  be  situate 
in  either  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  or  sacral  regions.  Some- 
times the  cleft  occurs  in  two  or  three  different  places,  forming 
separate  tumours ;  and  cases  are  recorded  in  which  nearly  the 
whole  has  been  thus  bifid. 

The  cyst  generally  contains  a  limpid  colourless  fluid,  which 
may  sometimes  be  returned  into  the  spinal  canal,  so  that  the 
cyst  itself  oollapses:  it  varies  also  with  the  position  of  the 
child.  Sometimes  pressure  upon  it  cannot  be  tolerated,  and 
the  child  is  thrown  into  convulsions  or  coma. 

The  tumour  is  generally  covered  with  skin,  under  which  is 
areolar  tissue,  then  dura  mater,  and  lastly,  arachnoid.  If  the 
child  lives,  the  latter  becomes  thicker  and  harder  as  age  ad- 
vances :  occasionally  the  snrface  of  the  tumour  ulcerates,  and 
sometimes  it  takes  on  a  sloughing  or  gangrenous  condition. 
^'  The  connection  which  generally  exists  between  the  cord  or 
the  nerves  and  the  walls  of  the  sac,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Some  cases  are  related,  by  various  authors,  in 
which  neither  the  cord  nor  the  nerves  had  any  connection  with 
the  sac ;  these  parts  followed  their  usual  course  down  the  spinal 
canal,  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
placed  upon  record,  the  nerves  presented  some  kind  of  con- 
nection with  the  sac.  Of  twenty  preparations  of  spina  bifida 
occupying  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  which  I  have  examined  in 
various  collections,  I  have  found  but  one  in  which  the  nerves 
were  not  connected  with  the  sac.  If  the  tumour  corresponds 
to  the  two  or  three  upper  lumbar  vertebrae  only,  the  cord  itself 
rarely  deviates  from  its  course,  and  the  posterior  spinal  nerves 
are  generally  the  only  branches  which  have  any  connection 
with  the  sac.  But  if  the  tumour  occupies  partly  the  lumbar 
and  partly  the  sacral  region,  then  generally  the  cord  itself  and 
its  nerves  will  be  found  intimately  connected  with  the  sac. 
M.  Cruveilhier  believes,  from  his  dissections,  that  this  connec- 
tion is  constant."     (Prescott  Hewett.) 
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The  Symptoms  which  usually  accompany  this  condition  vary 
with  the  amount  and  position  of  the  spinal  deformity ;  with  the 
existence  or  not  of  hydrocephalus;  and  with  the  connection 
between  the  contents  of  the  cyst  and  the  spinal  cord.  Gene- 
rally, however,  there  is  more  or  less  of  paralysis  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the  seat  of  lesion,  of  the  lower 
limbs,  and  the  sphincters.  Convulsions  and  other  symptoms 
arise  when  the  cyst  is  inflamed,  or  when  it  is  pressed  upon  or 
otherwise  injured.  Other  symptoms  occnr  when,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  cyst  bursts.  In  all  these  cases  the  leading  symp- 
toms are  due  to  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes. Occasionally  this  is  so  severe  that  suppuration 
results,  and  the  cyst  is  converted  into  an  abscess. 

TermifUitiani. — ^Before  birth,  spina  bifida  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  foetal  health;  afterwards,  the  noxious  effects  vary 
with  the  seat  of  the  tumour,  and  its  contents.  When  the  cleft 
is  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  generally  fatal 
a  few  days  after  birth:  it  is  the  least  dangerous  when  seated  in 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions,  some  few  individuals  having 
lived  with  it  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  even  for  the  natural 
term  of  life.  If  complicated  with  hydrocephalus,  the  prognosis 
is  very  unfavourable;  and  su(^  is  also  the  case  when  there  is 
paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  when  the  tumour  con- 
tinues to  enlarge,  or  whem  its  walls  enlarge  and  burst.  This 
malformation  is  said  by  Ohaussier — ^whose  opportunities  for 
observation  at  the  Paris  Maternity  have  been  large — to  be  met 
with  about  once  in  every  thousand  births. 

IVeatment. — ^As  a  general  rule,  the  less  the  tumour  is  inter- 
fered with  the  better;  all  operations  being  attended  with  great 
danger.  And  in  cases  where  the  opening  and  the  tumour  are 
both  small,  and  where  the  latter  has  a  tolerably  firm  covering, 
it  certainly  ought  not  to  be  touched.  In  cases,  however,  where 
the  fluid  contents  are  rapidly  increasing  in  amount,  it  is  cer- 
tainly justifiable  to  try  the  effects  of  puncture,  followed  by 
compression.  There  are  two  rules  laid  down  by.  Mr«  Prescott 
Hcwett  which  ought  to  be  observed: — 1.  The  tumour  should 
never  be  punctured  along  the  mesial  line,  especially  when  it  is 
situate  in  the  sacral  region,  for  it  is  generally  at  this  point  that 
the  cord  and  its  nerves  are  connected  with  the  sac.  The  punc- 
ture is  to  be  made  at  one  side  of  the  sac,  and  at  its  lowest  part, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  woundiog  any  of  the  nervous 
branches.  2.  The  instrument  used  should  be  either  a  needle 
or  a  very  small  trocar:  if  a  lancet  is  used  there  will  be  much 
greater  risk  of  wounding  some  important  part  contained  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tumour.     Compression  by  air-pads  and  bandages 
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should  be  resorted  to  after  evacuating  the  fluid  of  the  sac.  In 
the  few  cases  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  we  have 
tried  both  the  do-nothing  system  and  the  treatment  by  tapping. 
The  results  have  been  equally  unsuccessful,  certainly  no  good 
seemed  to  follow  the  evacuation  of  the  cyst,  for  it  speedily 
refiUed^-and  death  gradually  resulted,  apparently  from  exhaustion. 

Another  method  which  has  been  recommended  and  practiced 
for  the  radical  cure  of  this  defect  is  the  application,  by  means 
of  two  quills  or  wooden  rods,  of  lateral  compression,  on  either 
side  of  the  tumour ;  this  plan  is  said  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  not  to  have  produced  any  evil  results. 

Iodine  injections  have  been  proposed  and  practiced  by  M. 
Chassuignac,  and  in  one  case  at  least  with  apparent  success. 
More  evidence,  however,  is  required  of  the  safety  and  utility 
of  this  mode  of  treatment  before  its  adoption  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

In  all  instances  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general 
health :  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  at  the  breast,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  nurse 
is  strong  and  healthy :  while  if  residence  at  the  seaside  can  be 
obtained,  so  much  the  better. 

11.  Ectopia  Cordis. — ^In  the  regular  evolution  of  the  foetus, 
the  opening  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  closes  at  its 
upper  part  in  order  to  cover  the  thoracic  viscera,  before  com- 
pleting the  abdominal  cavity ;  so  that  the  thoracic  viscera  are 
enclosed,  while  the  abdominal  still  remain  out  of  their  cavity 
and  in  the  sheath  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  sometimes  happens  that  the  abdominal  wall  is  completed 
whilst  the  thorax  remains  open,  and  the  heart  is  placed  on  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latter.  In  this  malformation — ectopia 
cordis  as  it  is  called — the  heart  has  no  pericardium,  and  is 
situated  on  the  median  Jine  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  ; 
the  sternum  also  is  generally  wanting,  or  it  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  or  it  consists  only  of  the  manubrium. 

During  foetal  life  this  condition  is  immaterial;  but  very 
shortly  after  birth  it  causes  death.  Cruveilhier  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  motions  and  sounds  of  the  heart  in  a 
child  who  was  alive  nine  hours  after  birth  :  the  heart  was  out- 
side the  chest,  having  escaped  through  a  perforation  in  the 
superior  part  of  the  sternum,  so  that  it  was  as  completely  laid 
bare  as  though  the  sternum  had  been  removed  and  the  pericar- 
dium incised. 

12.  Permanent  Patency  of  the  Foramen  Ovale,  &c. — 
The  septa  of  the  ventricles  and  auricles  form  only  gradually 
within  the  heart,  the  septum  of  the  auricles  not  arriving  at  its 
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full  deyelopment  till  after  birth.  Defective  development  of  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles  occasions  a  resemblance  to  the  hearts 
of  fishes  and  of  reptiles  (the  crocodile  excepted),  and  especially 
of  serpents  and  tortoises ;  absence  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles, 
a  resemblance,  in  particular,  with  the  hearts  of  fishes.  It  is 
often  quite  evident  that  the  arrest  of  development  has  been 
caused  by  endocarditic  changes  in  the  valves — ^the  residue  of 
foetal  valvular  inflammation. 

The  date  at  which  the  foramen  ovale  and  ductus  arteriosus 
cease  to  be  patent  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  these  openings  are  not  obliterated  immediately  after  birth, 
and  that  the  period  at  which  they  become  so  varies  in  different 
cases.  From  numerous  post-mortem  examinations  made  by  M. 
Billard,  this  gentleman  concludes  that  both  openings  are  usually 
closed  in  from  eight  to  ten  days ;  although  he  has  found  them 
open  at  the  ena  of  three  weeks  without  giving  rise  to  any 
peculiar  symptoms.  Moreover,  the  same  author  observes,  that 
the  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  organs  of  circulation 
of  the  new-born  Mnfant  occur  in  the  following  order :  the  um- 
bilical arteries  are  obstructed ;  then  the  umbilical  veins ;  the 
ductus  arteriosus ;  and  lastly,  the  foramen  ovale. 

It  is  thought  by  some  authorities  that  if  the  fcdtal  openings 
remain  patulous  much  beyond  the  above  periods,  or  if  any 
abnormal  communication  exists  between  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  a  mixture  of  the  arterial  with  the  venous  blood  results, 
and  that  this  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  affection  termed  Ctano* 
SIS.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded  in  which  a 
very  large  opening  has  existed  between  the  two  auricles,  yet 
without  any  symptom  whatever  of  cyanosis.  Moreover,  a 
patent  condition  of  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  the  normal 
condition  of  foetal  life,  is  unaccompanied  by  cyanosis,  and  con- 
versely, cyanosis  has  existed  in  the  foetus  when  the  foramen 
ovale  has  been  found  closed.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
though  the  two  conditions  may  be  not  unfrequently  associated, 
yet  they  cannot  be  re^rded  as  cause  and  effect,  at  least  not  in 
all,  if  in  any,  cases.  No  less  an  authority  than  Louis  declined 
altogether  the  supposed  explanation,  ana  he  even  denied  that 
any  admixture  of  the  two  fluids  took  place,  however  wide  the 
opening  between  the  two  auricles,  provided  that  the  other 
orifices  were  free,  and  the  auricles  of  equal  strength. 

It  rarely  happens  that  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  exists 
alone,  and  without  other  structural  lesions.  In  cases  of  cyano- 
sis, sometimes  there  is  communication  also  between  the  ventri- 
cles, sometimes  an  abnormal  opening  exists  between  the  ven- 
tricle and  aorta,  sometimes  the  aorta  springs  from  both  ventri- 
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cles,  and  sometimes  the  pulmonary  artery  is  obstructed.  There 
is  frequently  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  and  valvular  abnormalities  are  not  uncommon. 

A  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
disease  under  notice,  the  symptoms,  progress,  termination, 
post-mortem  appearances  ana  results,  leads  indubitably  to  the 
conviction  that,  in  whatever  way  it  is  brought  about,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  the  essential  feature  in  the  case.  This  soon  leads  to  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricle  and  auricle,  and  to  their  subsequent 
hypertrophy  from  the  effort  to  overcome  the  obstruction.  Still 
acting  bacKwards  upon  the  nervous  system,  congestion  and 
general  turgescence  of  the  venous  circulation  ensues  ;  while  the 
obstructed  pulmonary  vessels  necessarily  entails  an  imperfectly 
aerated  state  of  the  blood  generally,  and  hence  the  blue  dis- 
coloration of  the  surface  of  the  body.  All  this  may  occur 
without  there  being  any  admixture  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  and  with  a  perfect  septum  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart. 

Cyanosis,  or  morbus  cseruleus,  or  blue  disease,  is  character- 
ized by  a  blue,  purple,  or  leaden  hue  of  the  integuments,  which 
is  most  marked  in  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  nails ;  there  is  gener- 
ally coldness  of  the  surface ;  prominence  of  the  eyes ;  consider- 
able feebleness ;  and  occasionally  paroxysms  of  difficult  respi- 
ration, which  are  especially  induced  by  any  excitement  or  other 
cause  which  hurries  the  circulation.  This  affection  is  generally 
developed  within  the  first  month  after  birth,  most  commonly 
during  the  first  few  days ;  and  it  usually  proves  fatal  at  an 
early  period,  though  cases  are  known  in  which  patients  have 
lived  even  to  old  age.  The  following  table  shows  the  relative 
frequency  of  death  at  different  ages : — 

27  cases  ended  fatally  within  1  month. 
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The  most  common  and  least  fatal  form  of  cyanosis  is  that  in 
which  a  communication  exists  between  the  auricles  by  means 
of  the  foramen  ovale.  Occasionally — though  very  rarely — this 
variety  undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure  owing,  as  is  thought,  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  opening.  The  chances  of  life  depend 
very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  organic  disease,  and  upon 
the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea ;  the 

Eeriod  of  greatest  danger  is,  however,  passed  when  the  child 
as  reached  its  eishth  or  tenth  year. 

In  regard  to  TreaJtmefnt  little  can  be  done,  at  least  in  the 
way^of  cure ;  but  much  may  be  done  to  palliate  the  symptoms 
by  allowing  the  patient  pure  air,  a  nourishing  and  easily 
digested  diet,  warm  clothing,  &c.  Extra  care  will  be  required 
at  the  period  of  weaning,  and  during  dentition.  Rest  and  quiet 
are  at  all  times  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  for  nothing  should  be  allowed  to  hurry  the  circula- 
tion or  to  create  distress  and  difficulty  in  respiration.  The 
bowc^ls  should  be  carefully  regulated,  as  this  not  only  affects  the 
circulation  but  it  sympathetically  interferes  with  the  heart's  action. 

13.  Congenital  Umbilical  Hernia. — The  abdominal  fis- 
sure may  remain  open  through  its  whole  extent,  and  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  will  then  Ue  out  of  the  body.  But  the  fissure 
may  unite  properly,  except  at  the  epigastric  region ;  and  con- 
genital umbilical  hernia  then  results.  The  size  of  the  hernia 
will  depend  upon  the  viscera  contained  in  it ;  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  small  intestines  having  all  been  found  in  tumours  of  large 
size.  In  one  case  which  came  under  our  observation  there  was 
complete  protrusion  of  the  entire  liver;  the  child  lived  for 
several  weeks,  and  died  gradually  of  exhaustion,  the  result  of 
a  continuous  and  offensive  discharge  from  an  abscess  which 
formed  in  the  temporo-maxillary  region.  The  surface  of  the 
tumour  in  this  case  assumed  a  sloughing  condition,  which, 
however,  did  not  extend  any  depth,  and  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  child  no  apparent  evil  results  ensued  from  the  tumour  in 
question.  The  case,  which  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  one 
in  many  respects,  is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Obstetrical  TransaetUmB.  These  cases  are  not  very  common ; 
four  only  are  known  in  which  the  life  of  the  malformed  child 
lasted  for  any  time  after  birth :  in  all  of  these,  the  external 
coat  of  the  hernial  sac  mortified,  and  the  tumour  became  gradu- 
ally covered  by  true  skin. 

This  malformation  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  hernia 
which  is  produced  after  birth  by  the  umbilical  cicatrix  expand- 
ing, so  as  to  form  a  cylindrical  or  conical  tumour,  into  which  a 
portion  of  the  omentum  or  intestine  protrudes. 
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14.  Abiding  Patency  op  the  Processus  Vaginalis  Peri- 
tonei (the  upper  portion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis)  gires 
rise  to  congenital  hernia  or  hydrocele.  Generally  speaking, 
the  inguinal  canal  closes  immediately  after  the  testis  has — in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  month— descended  from  the  abdomen  into 
the  scrotum,  carrying  with  it  a  process  or  continuation  of  the 
peritoneum,  whicn  ultimately  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  an  arrest  of  development  prevents  the  said 
closure  from  taking  place ;  and  the  canal,  thus  remaining  per- 
vious, allows  a  portion  of  intestine  to  descend,  constituting 
eangenital  hernia ;  or  an  effusion  of  serum  passages  from  the 
abdominal  cavity  into  the  scrotum,  producing  congenital  hy- 
drocele. 

Treatment. — ^In  congenital  hernia,  where  we  are  sure  that 
the  testicle  has  descended  into  the  scrotum,  the  intestine  is  to 
be  returned — as  soon  as  possible  after  birth — and  retained  in 
the  abdomen  by  a  small  spring  truss ;  the  pressure  of  which 
generally  causes  slight  inflammatory  action  and  closes  the 
opening.  Before  applyiilg  the  truss,  however,  one  precaution 
is  necessary — viz.,  it  must  be  quite  clear  that  the  hernia  is  re- 
duced ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished, owing  to  the  gut  having  contracted  adhesions — ^proba- 
bly from  intra-uterine  adhesive  inflammation — with  the  testicle 
or  some  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  those  cases  where  the 
testis  is  still  retained  in  the  abdomen,  the  hernia  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  provided  it  continues  to  come  down  after  being 
replaced,  as  it  almost  certainly  will. 

in  congenital  hydrocele,  the  best  treatment  consists  in  endeav- 
ouring to  give  tone  to  the  parts  by  gently  douching  them  with 
cold  water  twice  a  day :  while  a  small  truss  is  worn  to  com- 
press the  inguinal  openine.  Should  the  tumour  attain  a  con- 
siderable size,  tapping  with  a  very  fine  trocar  may  be  resorted 
to ;  though  such  a  proceeding  will  very  rarely  be  called  for. 

15.  Cleft  Urethra  and  Scrotum  (Hypospadias). — This 
malformation  may  exist  in  various  grades.  At  an  early  period 
of  foetal  life  there  exists,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  rudiment  of 
the  penis,  a  groove,  which  extends  to  the  common  orifice  of  the 
urinary  and  sexual  organs.  In  the  male,  the  edges  of  this 
groove  are  brought  into  apposition,  and  coalesce  into  a  raph^ 
or  suture,  thus  forming  at  once  the  scrotum  and  urethra. 
Where  this  process  either  wholly  or  partially  fails,  there  arises 
a  malformation,  which  if  the  penis  be  at  the  same  time  short 
and  the  testicles  are  retained  within  the  abdomen,  closely  sim- 
ulates female  development — a  form  of  spurious  hermaphrodi- 
tism.    It  is  incurable,  and  usually — but  not  necessarily,  causes 
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impotence.  Sir  James  Simpson  states,  in  his  Obstetric  Memoirs, 
that  he  has  been  consulted  in  three  cases  where  hypospadiac 
male  children  have  been  baptized  as  girls.  He  refers  also  to 
an  instance  ^^  where  a  child  taken  into  a  convent  in  Malta,  as 
a  female,  turned  out  at  puberty  to  be  an  amorous  hypospadiac 
male ;  and  subsequently  became  a  sailor  instead  of  a  nun." 

16.  Gloacal  FoRBiATiON  consists  of  a  junction  of  the  anal 
orifice  with  the  external  orifice  of  the  urinary  and  sexual 
organs ;  it  is  a  formation  which,  being  at  an  early  period  nor- 
mal, may,  through  an  arrest  of  development,  become  persistent. 
In  the  male  it  is  necessarily  associated  with  the  last-mentioned 
malformation,  that  is,  with  hypospadias ;  and  frequently  also 
with  cryptorchism  (non-descent  of  testicles  into  scrotum). 

There  are  two  other  varities  of  htfpospadias,  more  common, 
but  less  important  than  the  preceding — viz.,  where  the  urethra, 
instead  of  being  continued  to  the  extremity  of  the  glans  penis, 
terminates  at  the  base  of  the  fraenum  of  the  prepuce ;  or  where 
it  opens  just  in  front  of  the  scrotum.  In  epispadias,  the  orifice 
of  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis, 
at  a  ^eater  or  less  distance  from  the  end  of  the  glans.  Occa- 
sionally, though  very  rarely,  the  parts  are  well  formed,  but 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  or  of  the  prepuce  will  be  found  im- 
perforate. In  the  first  case,  an  orifice  must  be  made  at  the  pro- 
per site,  and  this  should  be  prevented  from  closing  by  the 
occasional  use  of  a  bougie ;  while  in  the  second  instance,  cir- 
cumcision should  be  performed  at  once  in  the  usual  way. 

17.  Hermaphroditism. — Hermaphroditic  malformations  may 
be  arranged  in  two  classes,  the  spurious,  and  the  true :  the 
former  comprehends  such  deformities  as  cause  the  genital 
organs  of  one  sex  to  approximate  in  appearance  and  form  to 
those  of  the  opposite  sex ;  the  latter  including  those  in  which 
there  is  a  combination,  upon  the  same  individual,  of  more  or 
fewer  of  both  the  male  and  female  organs. 

Spurious  hermaphroditism,  in  the  female,  may  depend  upon 
excessive  development  of  the  clitoris,  this  orsan  occasionally 
being  so  large  as  to  resemble  the  penis ;  and— however  strange 
it  may  appear — it  may  also  be  suggested  by  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  ana  vagina.  In  the  male,  extroversion  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  adhesion  of  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  to  the 
scrotum,  and  hypospadias,  as  before  mentioned,  may  cause  an 
appearance  simulating  female  development. 

2Vu6  hermaphroditism  comprehends  the  following  varieties 
of  malformation :  there  may  be  a  testicle  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  and  an  ovary  on  the  other ;  instances  of  which  have  been 
observed  in  many  animals  and  in  the  human  subject — a  good 
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preparation,  taken  from  the  body  of  a  supposed  male  convict, 
is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons :  or  the 
external  sexual  organs  may  be  male  and  the  internal  female, 
or  vice  versdy  as  has  been  often  observed  among  our  domestic 
quadrupeds,  and  very  rarely  in  the  human  subject.  John 
Hunter  showed  {TransactianSy  Royal  Society ^  vol.  Ixiz.)  that 
when  the  cow — especially  among  black  cattle — ^brings  forth 
twin  calves,  one  a  male,  the  other  apparently  a  female,  the 
male  is  a  perfect  bull  calf,  while  the  female  is  usually  imper- 
fectly formed  in  its  internal  sexual  organs,  though  it  has  the 
external  signs  of  a  cow  calf.  Such  hermaphroditic  twin  cattle 
are  known  ^  free^martins.  Or  there  may  be  a  female  uterus 
and  male  vesiculse  seminales,  with  a  general  female  type ;  or 
an  imperfect  uterus  may  exist,  occasionally  provided  with 
Fallopian  tubes,  superadded  to  a  sexual  organization  essentially 
male — ^instances  of  which,  occurring  in  the  human  subject, 
have  been  described  by  Harvey,  Petit,  Mayer,  &o. :  and  lastly, 
there  are  cases  in  which  both  ovaries  and  testicles  have  coex- 
isted upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  body — several  examples  of 
which  are  recorded  as  occurring  among  animals,  while  four  are 
said  to  have  been  observed  in  the  human  subject.  The  student 
who  wishes  to  learn  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  here 
treated  of,  should  consult  Sir  James  Simpson's  excellent  essay 
on  ffermaphroditism  in  the  Oychpoedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phyn- 
ology,  vol  ii.  p.  684 ;  or  the  reprint  of  the  article  in  the  same 
author's  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contribution^^  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
Edinburgh,  1866. 

18.  Extroversion  of  the  Bladder. — In  this  malformation 
— sometimes  called  congenital  fissure  of  the  bladder — ^there  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder,  with  fissure  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  so  that  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder  becomes  extroverted, 
and  lies  exposed  on  the  hypogastric  region.  The  bladder  thus 
forms  a  red,  spongy  tumour,  just  above  the  separated  pubic 
bones ;  apparently  involving  the  umbilicus,  so  as  to  eive  the 
appearance  of  a  deficiency  of  the  umbilical  cicatrix.  In  male 
children  the  orifices  of  the  vasa  deferentia  are  to  be  found  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  tumour.  The  orifices  of  the  ureters 
are  seen  as  small  papillary  eminences  on  the  naked  internal 
surface  of  the  bladder;  the  urine  drops  continually  out  of 
them.  In  the  male,  the  penis  is  fissured  on  its  upper  surface— 
epispadias;  the  testes  are  often  retained  in  the  abdomen  or 
inguinal  canal ;  and  the  vesiculse  seminales,  prostate,  and  vasa 
deferentia,  offer  various  deviations.  In  the  female,  the  labia 
majora  and  minora  are  separated,  and  are  without  a  commissure 
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at  their  upper  part ;  the  yagina  also  is  often  closed  or  very 
narrow.  Tliis  malformation  is  not  dangerous  to  life,  and  the 
annoyance  from  the  continual  dropping  of  the  urine  may  be 
remedied  by  wearing  an  apparatus  for  its  reception.  In  some 
cases  too  a  plastic  operation  may  perchance  be  successful,  but 
on  this  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  more  recent  sur- 
gical writers.  It  is  a  defect  which  is  much  more  common  in 
males  than  females ;  of  68  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Earle,  60 
occurred  in  the  former. 

19.  Inversion  of  the  Bladder. — If  the  urachus  remain 
open  after  birth,  the  urinary  bladder  may  be  expelled,  and 
thereby  inverted  through  it.  As  far  as  we  know,  only  one 
instance  is  recorded.  A  more  frequent  effect,  however,  of 
abiding  patency  of  the  urachus  is,  that  the  urine  escapes 
throu^  the  umbilicus.  A  light  truss,  with  a  proper  pad  to 
press  upon  the  umbilical  opening,  should  be  worn  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  urine. 

20.  Atresia  VuLViB. — ^Where  this  exists  without  occlusion 
of  the  urethra  it  produces  no  symptoms  until  the  epoch  of 
menstruation.  When  the  malformation  is  such  that  the  urine 
cannot  escape,  the  united  surfaces  of  the  labia  must  be  divided 
and  kept  asunder  until  cicatrization  has  taken  place. 

21.  Malformation  of  the  Intestines. — ^When  the  meco- 
nium is  not  voided  by  stool  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  after  birth,  we  snould  seek  for  the  cause  of  its  retention. 
This  may  be  due  either  to  weakness  or  sluggishness  of  the 
intestinal  walls,  or  to  some  mechanical  obstruction.  In  the 
first  case,  a  small  dose  of  manna,  or  castor  oil,  or  any  other 
mild  purgative,  will  quickly  cause  its  ejection ;  in  the  second 
instance,  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  must  be  ascertained,  if 
possible. 

The  most  common  cause  of  obstruction  is  atresia  ani — ^im- 
perforation  of  the  anus — ^in  which  the  rectum  ends  in  a  blind 

Eouch  at  its  inferior  part.  Where  this  alone  exists,  the  rectum 
eing  present  and  normal  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  gut  distended  with  meconium  can  be  felt,  and 
then  to  make  a  puncture  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  or  with  a 
straight  bistoury,  through  the  tense  membrane  where  the  anus 
should  be  naturally;  toking  care  subsequently  to  keep  the 
orifice  patent  by  a  tent  of  lint. 

In  many  instances  it  happens  that  the  orifice  of  the  anus  is 
present,  while  the  rectum  is  obliterated  or  absent :  and  in  this 
case  a  much  more  serious  operation  must  be  practiced — viz., 
either  an  artificial  gut  must  be  formed  in  the  place  where  it 
ought  to  exist,  or  an  opening  must  be  made  into  the  intestine 
31 
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in  the  left  lumbar  region.  Where  there  is  any  hope  of  success, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  proceeding  should  be  adopted ;  and 
to  effect  it,  the  surgeon  must  dissect  back  the  parts  down  to 
the  intestine,  draw  the  latter  forward,  open  it,  and  then  by 
sutures  secure  the  edges  of  the  opening  to  the  anal  orifice. 
Unfortunately,  we  believe  that  this  proceeding,  though  it  has 
been  successfully  resorted  to,  is  seldom  practicable ;  and  then, 
in  order  to  save  life,  the  colon  must  be  opened  in  the  left  loin, 
after  the  manner  proposed  bv  Amussat  in  1832.  The  steps  of 
the  operation  consist  in  ma&in^  an  incision  through  the  skin 
and  fat  horizontally,  above  and  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium ;  commencing  near  the  spine,  and  carrying  the  cut  out- 
wards for  about  two  inches.  Taking  the  interval  between  the 
external  oblique  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscles  as  a  guide, 
the  surgeon  carries  his  incision  through  the  muscles  and  fascia, 
so  as  to  come  upon  the  gut  where  it  is  uncovered  by  perito- 
neum. Any  fat  which  may  be  in  the  way  is  then  removed.; 
and  two  threads  are  to  be  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  bowel 
— above  and  below — to  steady  it  when  opened :  an  opening  is 
then  to  be  made  into  the  bowel,  and  its  edees  firmly  secured 
by  stitches  to  the  sides  of  tbe  external  wound.  Care  will  sub- 
sequently l^e  required,  lest  the  aperture  close ;  and  an  appa- 
ratus must  be  worn  to  prevent  the  involuntary  discharge  of  the 
isBces. 

An  interesting  case,  showing  the  value  of  this  operation 
(which  has  now  been  successful  in  many  instances)  is  detailed 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  of  the  25th  March,  1842.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  an  infant  a  few  hours  old  was  taken 
to  M.  Larrey  on  account  of  some  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the 
faeces.  A  cul-de-sac,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  anus, 
was  detected ;  and  M.  Larrey  having  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
introduce  a  catheter,  plungea  a  trocar  into  the  cul-de-sac  (as 
was  supposed),  but  no  meconium  followed  the  withdrawal  of 
the  instrument.  When  the  child  was  forty-eight  hours  old, 
Amussat  was  consulted.  The  abdomen  was  bard  and  distended, 
the  face  dusky,  and  there  was  frequent  vomiting.  From  the 
examination  which  was  made,  Amussat  was  led  to  believe  that 
about  two  inches  from  the  anus  there  existed  an  interruption 
of  the  rectum,  the  calibre  of  the  gut  being  at  this  point  totally 
obliterated ;  he  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it  ifas  impossible 
to  form  an  artificial  anus  either  in  the  anal  or  coccygeal  regions, 
but  that  an  incision  into  the  colon,  in  the  left  lumbar  region, 
afforded  the  only  chance  of  life  to  the  child.  The  operation 
was  performed;  and  four  weeks  subsequently  the  case  was 
doing  well,  the  faeces  readily  escaping  through  the  artificial 
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anus.     A  smalT  tent  was  kept  constantly  in  the  aperture  to 
prevent  its  closing. 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  situated  too 
high  up  in  the  intestines  to  admit  of  an  operation.  Dr.  Jung- 
nickel  has  related  a  good  example.  An  infant  born  apparently 
healthy,  passed  no  stools,  but  vomited  meconium,  Aji  enema 
brought  away  a  blackish  mass,  but  the  vomiting  went  on,  and 
the  child  died  on  the  third  day.     On  examination,  the  oesopha- 

Sus  and  stomach  were  found  in  a  normal  condition ;  but  the 
uodenum  was  much  enlarged,  as  was  the  jejunum  for  about  a 
.  foot  in  length,  when  it  terminated  without  exhibiting  the  slight- 
est rudimentary  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  canal.  The 
latter,  traced  up  from  the  rectum  to  the  small  intestine,  termi- 
nated in  an  entangled  knot,  which  was  connected  with  the  liver, 
near  the  fundis  of  the  gall-bladder ;  it  was  empty,  but  up  to 
the  knot  was  moveable.  The  rest  of  the  organs  were  normal. 
.  22.  Spontaneous  Amputation  of  the  Fcbtal  Limbs  in 
Utbro. — It  is  now  an  undisputed  fact,  that  amongst  the  many 
accidents  to  which  the  foetus  in  utero  is  liable,  we  must  allow  a 
place  to  spontaneous  amputation  of  the  limbs.  This  remarka- 
ble injury  may  happen  to  either  of  the  four  extremities,  or  to 
any  part  of  them,  or  to  all  of  them.  In  the  Medical  TimeB  and 
Q-azette  for  December  10th,  1853,  is  recorded  the  case  of  a 
child  born  with  all  the  four  extremities  wanting;  only  short 
stumps  of  arms  existed,  but  the  parts  were  all  soundly  healed. 
At  six  weeks  old  the  child  was  tfarivinff  and  doing  well.  The 
head,  spine,  trunk,  pelvis,  and  genitals  all  seemed  perfectly 
normal  in  construction.  The  deficiencies,  it  was  clear,  from 
the  condition  of  the  truncated  extremities,  had  been  produced 
by  a  series  of  intra-uterine  amputations,  and  not  by  any  arrest 
of  development.  No  remains  of  the  missing  members  were 
found.  If  the  removal  of  the  limb  takes  place  at  an  early 
period  of  uterine  existence,  the  separated  member  may  be 
completely  dissolved  in  the  liquor  am;)ii ;  but  when  the  ampu- 
tation occurs  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  the  limb  may  be  ex- 
pelled after  the  membranes  are  ruptured,  or  it  may  come  away 
with  the  placenta  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  it  may  be  still 
partially  attached  by  a  fibrous  cord,  or  by  skin,  &c.,  to  the  in- 
jured extremity. 

The  proved  occasional  causes  of  these  accidents  are,  first, 
constrictions  of  the  limbs  by  bands  of  false  membrane,  or  by 
twistings  of  the  funis ;  and  secondly,  compound  fractures — these 
latter,  nowever,  are  very  rare,  and  are  probably  only  efficient 
towards  the  end  of  utero-gestation.  As  regards  the  manner  in 
which  the  false  membranes  or  ligatures  are  formed,  it  is  highly 
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probable,  as  Dr.  Montgomeir  has  suggested  in  his  treatise  On 
the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy j  that  they  are  the  result 
of  innammatory  action  ;  by  which  plastic  lymph  is  poured  out 
and  organized,  and  subsequently  becomes  changed  into  pseudo- 
membranous bands  or  cords  ;  which  it  is  well  Known  occasion- 
ally happens  in  other  situations — e.  g.^  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
peritoneum,  &c.  As  to  the  way  in  which  the  apparently  local 
inflanmiation  is  excited,  or  the  manner  in  which  these  ligatures 
become  fastened  round  the  limbs,  no  satisfactory  explanation 
has  yet  been  given ;  but  when  once  applied,  they  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  contract ;  and  as  the  tightening  is  aided  by 
the  growth  of  the  limb,  it  necessarily  happens  that  the  integu- 
ments and  other  soft  parts  are  gradually  carried  inwards,  until 
the  vessels  become  so  compressed  that  sufficient  blood  cannot 
be  transmitted  to  nourish  the  parts  below  the  constriction. 
Hence  the  vitality  of  the  limb  becomes  reduced ;  the  bone — 
owing  to  the  obstruction  of  its  nutrient  vessels — ^becomes  brittle 
and  weak :  and  finally,  under  some  motion  of  the  foetus  or  its 
parent,  the  limb  separates. 

The  usual  length  of  the  umbilical  cord  is  about  twenty 
inches,  but  it  may  be  either  much  longer  or  much  shorter. 
When  very  long — ^it  has  been  found  to  measure  forty-eight  or 
even  sixty  inches — it  is  usually  twisted  round  the  body  of  the 
foetus,  or  round  the  neck,  or  it  may  be  fastened  round  one  of 
the  extremities.  As  a  rule,  the  facility  with  which  the  smooth 
funis  moves  upon  the  body  of  the  foetus  prevents  its  acting  as  a 
compressing  a^ent;  but  occasionally  it  becomes  adherent  to 
the  foetus,  and  hence,  as  the  latter  enlarges,  the  cord  acts  as  an 
amputating  agent,  just  as  the  false  membranes  do.  Excessive 
shortness  of  the  funis — six  or  seven  inches — is  usually  accom- 
panied by  deformity  of  the  foetus ;  and  especially  by  tibat  kind 
which  consists  in  some  morbid  displacement  of  the  viscera. 

II.   NON-OONGENITAL  OR  ACQUIRED  MALVORMATION. 

1.  Introduction. — ^Among  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
seen  to  be  afflicted  with  some  kind  of  deformity,  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  were  born  in  a  normal  condition ;  disease  or 
accident  having  been  the  subsequent  cause  of  disfigurement. 

Deformities  arise  chiefly  from  disease  either  of  the  bones, 
muscles^  or  ligaments ;  or  from  certain  mechanical  causes,  such 
as  the  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  constantly  sitting  or  lying  in 
improper  positions,  &c.  ^^Many  portions  of  the  osseous  sys- 
tem," says  Mr.  Bishop,  in  his  Researches  into  the  Pathology 
and  Treatment  of  DeformitteSj  &c.,  "  are  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  deformities,  more  especially  those  which  transmit 
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the  weight  of  the  head  to  the  ground.  These  manifestly  in- 
clude tne  vertebral  column,  the  pelvis,  and  the  bones  oi  the 
thighs,  legs,  and  feet.  The  circumstances  that  tend  to  produce 
those  altered  conditions  of  the  bones  which  lead  to  deformities, 
comprise  the  constitutional  derangements  of  the  system  which 
are  connected  with  them,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  bones, 
and  the  influence  of  that  composition  on  their  physical  constitu- 
tion." In  a  healthy  condition  of  the  system  the  bones  are 
strong,  and  will  bear  a  great  weight,  or  even  a  violent  shock, 
without  breaking.  When,  however,  from  any  cause,  the  chemi- 
cal constitution  of  the  osseous  system  is  altered,  the  case  is 
different.  In  children  the  proportions  of  earthy  and  animal 
substances  in  healthy  bones  are  nearly  equal:  in  adults  the 
earthy  is  to  the  animal  material  as  3  to  1.  The  earthy  con- 
stituents of  bone  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  magaesia ; 
the  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime  being,  according  to  ^erze- 
lius,  nearly  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the  carbonate.  In 
abnormal  states  of  the  osseous  system — as  rickets — the  animal 
matter  probably  always  predominates  over  the  earthy: — ^thus, 
in  a  rickety  child.  Dr.  Bostock  found  the  proportion  to  be — 
animal  matter,  79*75;  earthy  matter,  20*25.  (For  a  further 
account  of  this  affection  see  the  section  on  Rachitis,  p.  196.) 
In  moUities  ossium — the  rickets  in  adults,  as  some  think — Dr. 
Owen  Rees  has  found  the  mean  proportion  of  the  animal  to  the 
earthy  matter,  tis  70-68  to  23*815.  On  the  the  other  hand,  the 
fragilitas  ossium  of  adults  depends  probably — at  least  in  part — 
upon  an  increase  of  the  earthy  salts,  and  a  consequent  deficiency 
of  the  animal  matter. 

If  the  balance  between  the  powers  of  different  muscles  be 
disturbed,  distortions  result.  This  is  often  seen  in  paralysis ; 
where  certain  muscles  having  lost  their  power  firom  disease  of 
the  nerves  distributed  to  them,  are  overcome  by  their  opponents, 
which  by  contracting  draw  the  limb  or  tissues  away  from  the 
diseased  side.  In  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  from  irrita- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  &c.,  the  effect  is  different;  since  the 
affected  muscles  by  their  preternatural  contraction  overcome  the 
force  of  their  heiuthy  opponents,  and  so  produce  distortion  on 
the  diseased  side. 

Strumous,  rheumatic,  or  other  arthritic  inflammations,  are 
constant  causes  of  deformity;  either  by  producing  complete 
anchylosis,  or  by  impairing  the  free  mobility  of  the  joint 
through  thickening  and  stiffening  of  the  ligaments,  fibrous 
tissues,  &;c. 

The  effects  of  deformity  upon  the  physical  and  moral  devel- 
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opment  of  the  individual  are  of  great  interest  to  the  physician ; 
for  although  the  connection  between  deformity  and  character 
may  be  only  accidental,  yet  it  seems  more  probable  that  they 
sometimes  at  least  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
*^It  is  undeniable,"  remarks  Dr.  Little,  ^^that  the  consciousness 
of  an  infirmity  of  this  nature  has  displayed  itself  in  a  most 
marked  manner  in  many  individuals  who  have  been  thus  affected. 
Historians  have  described  the  influence  of  deformity  in  alter- 
nately stimulating  the  cultivation  of  the  worst  and  of  the  best 
passions  and  instincts.  The  impeded  development  of  the  trunk 
from  excessive  deformity,  or  the  wasting  of  a  member  during 
the  growing  period  of  life,  often  appears  to  occasion  in  the 
system  a  reserve-fund  of  nervous  and  nutrient  energy,  which 
may  be  devoted  to  the  elaboration  of  those  parts  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  not  impeded.  Hence  the  mental  vigour  and 
surprising  activity  of  the  unaffected  organs.  Deformity  of  a 
part  of  the  body  may  produce  effects  on  the  mind  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  of  a  moderately  sedentary  mode  of  existence ; 
the  nervous  and  nutritive  enermes,  unexpended  in  the  mus- 
cular system,  being  employed  to  develop  and  sustain  the  mental 
faculties." 

2.  Curvature  of  the  Spine. — Curvature*  of  the  spine  are 
divided  into  three  varieties — viz.,  lateral  curvature — the  con- 
vexity being  to  either  side,  though  it  is  more  frequently  to  the 
right ;  posterior  curvature  or  excurvation :  and  anterior  curva- 
ture  or  incurvation. 

Lateral  curvature  is  the  most  comimon ;  and  occurs  especially 
in  young  women,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.  Many 
young  ladies  otherwise  well  developed,  become  the  victims  of 
this  deformity,  from  out-^omng  their  strength^  as  it  is  said — a 
phrase  which  means  that  the  wants  of  the  system  are  insuf- 
ficiently supplied  owing  to  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  food, 
and  the  use  of  too  little  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  unne- 
cessary and  injurious  custom  still  in  vogue  of  confining  the 
bodies  of  young  women  in  stays  or  corsets  may  serve  to  develop 
deformity:  for  these  supports  not  only  impede  the  normal 
movements  of  the  thorax  and  prevent  the  full  expansion  of  the 
chest,  but  by  usurping  the  functions  of  the  dorsal,  lumbar,  and 
other  spinal  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  keep  the  spine  erect, 
they  materially  weaken  these  muscles ;  it  being  a  well-estab- 
lished law  of  tne  animal  economy  that  diminished  action  leads 
to  a  diminution  of  tone  and  power.  This  opinion  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact,  that  in  warm  climates,  where  the  clothing  is 
loose  and  stays  unknown,  lateral  distortion  of  the  spine  is  very 
uncommon.     Another  cause  of  this  deformity  is  the  undue 
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exercise  and  consequent    over-development  of   the  muscles  / 
attached  to  the  ribs  and  spinal  column  on  one  side,  subservient 
to  the  motions  of  one  upper  extremity — generally  the  right. 

Posterior  curvcUure  chiefly  afiects  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
regions ;  and  may  be  caused  in  infancy  by  the  improper  prac- 
tice often  adopted  of  lifting  the  child  by  placing  tne  hands 
under  the  arm-pits,  thus  compressing  the  ribs  and  forcing  out 
the  spine  and  sternum. 

Anterior  curvature  is  the  rarest  form  of  spinal  curvature, 
and  is  generally  associated  with  some  constitutional  affection 
producing  disease  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 

The  consequences  of  spinal  curvature  are  sometimes  very 
serious :  and  will  vary  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  mischief.  When  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  are 
encroached  upoUy  the  play  and  movements  of  the  viscera  are 
interfered  with;  and  as  full  inspirations  are  impeded,  dyspepsia 
results.  Besides  this,  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  impaired, 
the  general  health  suffers,  and  pain  is  produced  by  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  spinal  nerves.  *  Except  when  there  is  caries 
of  the  vertebrae,  the  spinal  cord  is  rarely  affected ;  but  sudden 
death  may  occur  from  the  carious  bodies  of  two  or  three  verte- 
brae givinff  way  and  crushing  the  spinal  cord,  or  from  the  occur- 
rence of  aislocation  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  owing 
to  ulceration  and  destruction  of  its  ligaments. 

Spinal  curvative  in  early  life  is  generally  associated  with  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  column ;  and  the  SymptomB  which  indicate  that 
disease  will  be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  locality 
affected.  In  addition  to  the  generally  enfeebled  state  of  the 
child,  there  will  be  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  loss  of  power 
in  the  lower  extremities  ;  even  in  the  sitting  posture  the  child 
will  be  unable  to  remain  erect,  owing  to  the  want  of  power  in 
the  muscles  of  the  back,  and  in  proportion  as  the  disease  affects 
the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  regions,  so  will  the  head,  upper, 
or  lower  extremities  give  evidence  of  it.  Moreover,  when  the 
dorsal  region  is  involved,  pulmonary  symptoms  will  be  well 
marked,  and  the  upper  extremities  will  either  be  weak,  para* 
lyzed,  or  subject  to  spasmodic  actions.  When  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae are  diseased,  the  sphincters  will  show  it,  as  well  as  the 
lower  extremities. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  symptoms,  pain  is  a  certain  con- 
comitant ;  and  as  the  disease  advances,  and  the  spinal  cord  is 
reached,  spasmodic  twitchines,  cramps,  and  other  indications  of 
pressure  on  the  nerves  result.  By  degrees  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  soften,  and  curvature,  lateral  or  angular,  anterior  or 
posterior,  supervene.     The  mischief  to    the   bones  is  much 
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greater  in  the  angular  than  in  the  lateral  forms  of  curvature ; 
indeed,  in  the  latter  it  is  the  muscles  chiefly  which  are  at  fault, 
while  in  the  former  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse  may  be  entirely 
destroyed.  It  is  in  these  cases  chiefly  that  the  spinal  cord  is 
pressed  upon  and  that  symptoms  resulting  therefrom  occur ;  in 
extreme  cases  there  may  even  be  complete  paralysis,  both  of 
sensation  and  motion,  of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  disease. 

In  the  l^reatment  of  spinal  curvature  the  most  important 
points  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  practitioner  are  these : — To 
maintam  the  general  health  at  its  highest  point  of  efficiency  by 
good  nourishing  food,  sea-air,  ferruginous  tonics,  cod-liver  oii| 
and  the  compound  syrup  of  the  phosphates  of  lime,  iron,  soda, 
and  potash,  as  sold  under  the  name  of  ^^  Parrish's  Chemical 
Food,"  which  is  a  most  valuable  preparation ;  we  should  en- 
deavour also  to  strengthen  the  muscles  and  ligaments  which  act 
on  the  vertebrse  by  direct  means,  as  by  friction39  palpation, 
shampooing,  and  gentle  gymnastic  exercises  of  various  Icinds ; 
we  must  also  forbid  the  use  of  articles  of  dress  which  prevent 
the  free  play  of  the  muscles;  and  lastly,  we  should  remove 
firom  the  spinal  column,  by  recumbency  or  some  mechanical 
means,  such  weights  or  forces  as  tend  to  keep  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  spine  in  an  improper  relation  to  one  another. 

In  the  treatment  of  curvature  arising  from  disease  and  ab- 
sorption of  bone,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  patient 
be  Kept  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest,  and  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
position.  For  as  the  natural  process  of  cure  is  by  anchylosis, 
we  shall  best  secure  that  result  by  perfect  physiological  rest. 
Our  chances  of  effecting  this  will  be  guided  largely  by  the 
extent  of  the  mischief,  and  if  only  one  or  two  bones  are  invol- 
ved we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  cure  by  timely  and  judicious 
management.  If  more  bones  are  involved,  though  we  may 
still  be  successful,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  avoid  a  state  of  per- 
manent deformity.  In  carrying  out  this  practice  a  spring  bed. 
Dr.  Arnott's  hydrostatic  bed,  or  one  of  Hooper's  larse  water- 
cushions,  will  at  times  be  found  very  valuable.  With  regard 
to  the  various  spinal  couches,  and  the  numerous  instruments 
recommended  by  different  practitioners  to  cure  this  deformity, 
though  possibly  some  of  them  may  be  useful  in  certain  cases, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  too  much  reliance  is  often  placed 
on  them,  a^d  that  not  only  are  they  sometimes  useless,  but 
now  and  then  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  positively 
injurious  by  harassing  the  patient,  and  by  the  blind  confidence 
reposed  in  them  to  the  exclusion  of  other  and  more  valuable 
means.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  willing  to  allow  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  some  assistance  may  be  gained  oy  their  use,  and  with 
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the  above  reservation  we  would  refer  our  readers  for  further 
information  on  these  topics  to  the  writings  of  Lonsdale,  Adams, 
Tamplin,  Little,  Bishop,  Brodhurst,  and  others. 

8.  Torticollis. — Torticollis  or  wry-neck  is  characterized 
by  an  inclination  and  rotation  of  the  head  to  one  side,  by 
which  the  ear  is  approximated  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 
Any  circumstance  ^^  that  tends  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  thorax  and  to  the  head, 
may  induce  the  deformity  at  any  period  of  life — spasmodic 
contraction,  paralysis,  rheumatism,  voluntary  inclination  of  the 
head  to  one  side  auring  painful  affections  of  lymphatic  glands 
during  vesication  from  cantharides  and  other  irritating  appli- 
cations, or  the  cicatrix  of  a  bum.  Many  of  these  causes  act, 
generally  on  the  muscles  of  one  side,  and  the  deformity  may, 
m  the  first  instance,  consist  only  of  a  simple  leaning  of  the 
head  to  that  side  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  bulk  and  power 
of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus,  and  the  freedom  of  its  course, 
being  unattached  except  at  its  extremities,  this  muscle 
promptly  usurps  a  predominant  influence,  even  when  not  speci- 
ally affected,  and  converts  a  simple  yieldiiig  of  the  head  into  a  ' 
complicated  deformity."     (Little.) 

Treatment — In  transient  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  tissues 
of  the  neck,  no  treatment  will  be  required.  But  when  the 
contraction  is  permanent,  as  in  cases  resulting  from  the  tension 
of  cicatrices,  or  from  structural  shortening  oi  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscle,  a  cure  may  often  be  effected. 

Supposing  it  is  certain  that  the  sterno-mastoid  is  shortened, 
subcutaneous  section  of  one  or  both  of  the  origins  of  the 
muscle  may  be  employed ;  taking  care  afterwards  daily  to  apply 
a  bandage  or  other  contrivance,  by  which  the  head  may  be 
maintained  in  its  proper  position.  The  deformity  resulting 
from  a  cicatrix  must  be  relieved  by  the  subcutaneous  or  open 
division  of  the  cicatrix  followed  by  the  use  of  gradual  exten- 
sion. Dupuytren's  recommendation  to  make  several  trans- 
verse incisions  of  short  distances  through  the  whole  breadth 
and  depth  of  the  abnormal  band  of  tissue,  is  said  by  Dr.  Little 
to  be  unnecessary ;  as  he  has  invariably  found  one  section, 
when  made  where  the  cicatrix  is  most  free  from  adhesion  to 
deep-seated  structures,  quite  sufficient. 

4.  Club-foot. — Talipes  or  club-foot — a  deformity  produced 
by  rigidity  and  contraction  of  various  muscles — ^may  be  con- 
genital, or  it  may  arise  shortly  after  birth,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  infancy.  When  it  occurs  congenitally,  it  is  often 
associated  with  other  deformities  or  malformations,  such  as 
spina  bifida,  which  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment ;  indeed. 
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we  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  the  latter  disease  which  was 
not  associated  with  the  former:  other  malformations  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  often  met  with.  Some  observers  have 
noticed  a  certain  hereditary  tendency,  but  this  has  certainly 
not  been  our  experience.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this 
distortion,  the  chief  being — talipes  equintiSy  in  which  the  heel 
is  elevated  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  the  ball  of  the  foot ; 
talipes  calcaneus^  in  which  the  front  part  of  the  foot  is  elevated 
ana  the  heel  depressed,  so  that  the  latter  receives  the  weight  of 
the  body ;  talipes  varuSy  in  which  the  foot  is  inverted,  so  that 
the  patient  walks  on  its  outer  edge  chiefly ;  and  talipes  valguSj 
in  which  the  foot  is  everted,  so  tnat  the  patient  walks  on  the 
inner  ankle.  Besides  these  distortions,  wnich  exist  in  various 
degrees  of  severity,  there  are  compound  varieties  partaking  of 
two  of  the  preceaing  forms ;  their  nature  being  explained  by 
such  names  as  talipes  equino-varuSy  talipes  equiruhvalguSj  talipes 
calcaTteo-varuSy  &c. 

Causes. — The  exciting  causes  of  non-congenital  talipes  are 
probably  to  be  found  in  those  circumstances  which  prevent  the 
*  proper  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  or  which  interfere  with  their 
supply  of  nervous  influence.  Thus  club-foot  may  arise  from 
wounds  and  accidents,  chronic  inflammation,  rheumatism,  &c. ; 
from  contraction  of  the  cicatrices  of  bums ;  or  from  spasm  and 
paralysis,  producing  a  loss  of  balance  between  antagonizing 
muscles. 

Ti'eatment — In  all  cases  of  club-foot  where  treatment  is 
practicable,  the  sooner  it  is  put  in  force  and  the  condition 
remedied  the  better.  When  the  case  is  seen  before  the  con- 
tracted muscles  have  become  rigidly  fixed,  the  deformity  may 
often  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  gutta-percha  splints,  bandages, 
&c. ;  and  by  attempting  to  strengthen  the  muscles  by  frictions, 
douches  of  cold  water ;  and  by  removing  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tortion. If  these  means  fail  or  prove  inappropriate,  subcu- 
taneous tenotomy  should  be  resorted  to  at  an  early  period,  as 
the  division  of  tendons  seldom  produces  any  dangerous  conse- 
quences even  in  young  infants.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  tenotomy,  without  the  most  careful  after- 
treatment,  will  certainly  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  latter,  which  is  strictly  limited  to  mechanical  means, 
will  often  alone  sufiice  to  effect  a  cure;  it  is  probable  that 
tenotomy  is  useful  chiefly  by  facilitating  the  action  of  mechani- 
cal measures. 

The  rationale  of  this  operation  and  the  mode  of  performing 
it,  are  thus  explained  by  Dr.  Druitt: — "The  tendon  being 
divided,  its  separated  extremities  heal  by  a  new  conneGtiye 
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tissue,  which  renders  it  longer,  and  which,  while  recent,  may  be 
stretched  to  any  desired  length.  Thus  the  mechanical  shorten- 
ing of  the  muscle  is  neutralized.  At  the  same  time,  the 
antagonist  muscles,  which  become  wasted  and  inert,  are  relieved 
from  a  constant  state  of  tension ;  and  are  enabled  to  resume 
their  natural  functions,  so  that  the  limb  rapidly  increases  in 
strength  and  bulk.  The  operation  is  easily  performed  thus : — 
The  tendon  is  put  on  the  stretch,  and  a  narrow  sharp-pointed 
knife  is  thrust  through  the  skin  on  one  side  of  it ;  then  its  edge 
is  turned  aeainst  the  tendon,  and  made  to  divide  it  as  it  is 
being  withdrawn.  The  tendon  to  be  divided  is  the  tendo- 
Achulis  in  the  talipes  equinus.  The  same  in  the  varu8j  with 
those  of  the  tibialis  posticus,  anticus,  and  flexor  longus  digi- 
torum.  In  the  vakfusy  the  peronsei  and  the  extensor  longus 
digitorum ;  any  tendons,  in  fact,  which  oppose  the  restoration  of 
the  foot  to  its  proper  position.  It  is  often  expedient  to  divide 
a  portion  of  the  plantar  fascia,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  sole  of 
the  foot.  Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  foot  should  be 
put  quietly  up  with  splint  and  roller,  with  a  dossil  of  lint  and 
strip  of  plaster  over  tne  punctures,  and  be  retained  in  the  same 
position  of  deformity  as  before  the  operation.  In  the  course 
of  four  or  five*  days,  apparatus  must  be  adapted  for  bringing 
the  part  into  proper  shape." 

5.  Flat-foot  is  that  condition  in  which  the  arch  of  the  foot 
being  lost  the  sole  rests  flat  on  the  ground.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  children  of  the  poor,  who  have  been  obliged 
at  an  early  age  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  some  laborious  occupa- 
tion, and  especially  by  lifting  heavy  weights.  It  occurs  also  in 
rickety  children,  and  is  probably  in  most  cases  associated  with 
a  softened  state  of  the  bones,  or  with  an  arrest  in  the  process 
of  ossification.  As  it  comes  on  gradually,  it  is  seldom  detected 
in  time  to  admit  of  cure ;  which  is  certainly  a  great  misfortune, 
since  it  interferes  very  materially  with  walking. 

The  best  Treatment  is,  in  addition  to  any  general  plan  for 
increasing  muscular  strength,  by  ferruginous  tonics,  quinine, 
and  good  nourishing  diet,  to  apply  stimulating  frictions  to  the 
foot,  galvanism,  wmch  is  often  oi  mvLt  service  in  increasing 
the  nutritive  powers,  and  to  use  a  high-heeled  boot. 

6.  Contracted  Fingers. — The  superior  extremities  are 
much  less  liable  to  distortion  than  the  inferior.  Contraction  of 
one  or  more  of  the  fingers— especially  of  the  little  finger — is 
sometimes  congenital.  Most  commonly,  however,  it  comes  on 
at  some  period  after  birth,  from  disease  of  the  palmar  fascia ; 
the  middle,  ring,  and  little  fingers  being  the  most  subject  to 
contraction.     This  deformity  increases  sbwly  and  gradually,  is 
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accompanied  with  stiffness  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  inability 
to  straighten  one  or  more  of  the  fingers :  as  it  increases,  the 
finger  becomes  drawn  into  the  palm,  and  one  or  two  years  per- 
haps elapse  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of 
the  distortion. 

Treatment. — ^No  treatment  will  be  of  any  avail  except  sub- 
cutaneous section  of  one  or  more  of  the  bands  of  contracted 
fascia  extending  towards  the  fingers,  as  well  as  of  the  subadja- 
cent  flexor  tenoons.  Subseauentlv — at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
-days  when  the  puncture  has  healed — the  contracted  finger  must 
be  gradually  straightened,  and  bandaged  on  a  splint. 

in  imbecile  or  idiotic  children  the  muscles  of  the  hands  are 
often  found  spasmodically  contracted.  This  condition  is  best 
relieved  by  frictions,  by  improving  the  general  health,  and  by 
attempting  to  educate,  as  it  were,  the  fingers,  as  efforts  are 
made  to  improve  the  general  intelligence. 

m.   IMPEDIMENTS  OF  SPEECH. 

The  principal  cause  of  those  congenital  impediments  or. de- 
fects of  speech  which  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  stammering 
or  stuttering^  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  consist  in  some 
abnormality  of  one  or  other  of  the  organs  composing  the  vocal 
apparatus ;  one  practitioner  appearing  to  regard  the  tonsils, 
uvula,  or  velum  as  the  organs  chiefly  mstrumental  in  causing 
the  defect ;  another  referring  the  mischief  to  abnormal  denti- 
tion ;  and  a  third  looking  to  the  frsenum  linguae,  or  to  some  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  as  the  parts  at  fault.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all, 
the  affection  is  distinctly  nervous  in  its  ori^n,  and  is  evidently 
a  functional  not  an  organic  derangement ;  for  even  in  the  worst 
forms  of  stammering  the  vocal  apparatus  is  generally  found  to 
be  quite  healthy.  Hence  the  operations  which  have  been  per- 
formed to  remeay  this  defect  have  not  only  failed  to  do  good, 
but  in  all  probability  have,  at  least  in  many  cases,  done  harm : 
indeed,  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  to  relieve  St. 
Vitus'  Dance  by  dividing  the  affected  muscles,  as  to  imagine 
that  the  performance  of  any  operation  on  the  tonsils,  teeth,  or 
muscles  of  speech  can  relieve  a  defect  which  seems  very  much 
allied  to  chorea  both  in  its  nature  and  origin. 

Stammering  may  either  be  congenital  or  it  may  follow  early 
illness.  Nervous  affections  of  various  kinds  are  not  very  un- 
common after  the  eruptive  fevers,  or  after  any  severe  disease 
that  has  given  a  shock  to  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Arnott  well  observes  that  command  over  the  organs  of 
speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  manner  as  over  all  the  muscular 
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organs  of  the  body ;  as,  for  example,  in  walking,  skating,  fenc- 
ing, and  performing  on  musical  instruments.  How  important 
it  must  be  then  to  pay  attention  to  the  training  of  the  organs 
of  articulation  in  early  life ;  to  take  pains  to  aid  children  in 
acquiring  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  organs  of  speech ;  to 
take  care  that  the  child  is  not  allowed  to  associate  with  one 
who  stutters ;  and  to  attempt  to  check  the  defect  as  soon  as  it 
is  noticed ;  firstly,  by  attending  to  the  general  health,  so  as  to 
raise  it  to  a  normal  standard ;  and  secondly,  by  making  the 
child  speak  slowly  and  distinctly,  and  especially  perhaps  by 
carefully  teaching  him  to  read  aloud.  In  carrying  the  latter 
suggestion  into  practice,  it  is  important  that  the  lessons  be  not 
given  in  the  company  of  other  children.  As  an  able  writer 
observes — "  All  scenes  where  speech  is  obligatorr  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  for  example,  I  cannot  too  strongly  reprehend  the  con- 
duct of  parents  who  send  children  who  stammer  badly  to  school, 
where,  amidst  the  rest  of  the  class,  th^  are  obligea  to  exhibit 
daily — a  scene' which  is  torture  to  those  who  have  very  sensitive 
minds.  Tou  may  see  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  face  of  the  boy 
when  called  upon  to  construe :  he  may  see  the  meaning  of  his 
lesson  plainly,  and  yet  be  utterly  unable  to  show  his  knowledge 
of  it ;  he  may  be  disgraced!  on  account  of  this  inability  (for 
what  public  master  can  enter  into  all  the  internal  emotions 
which  cause  paralysis  of  speech  in  one  of  a  class  of  perhaps 
fifty  boys !) ;  ne  will  feel  a  coM  trickle  at  his  head  which  tells 
him  he  is  unlike  others,  and  has  no  one  to  sympathize  with 
him ;  he  will  care  little  for  the  undeserved  punishment,  but  few 
can  know  how  much  for  the  source  of  all  tnis,  and  of  trials  to 
come,  to  what  amount  he  knows  not.  Scenes  and  reminis- 
cences such  as  these  may  easily  confirm  an  impediment  in  the 
speech." 

When  a  habit  of  stammering  has  once  been  acquired,  the 
anxiety  and  distress  it  occasions  makes  the  difficulty  of  cure 
all  the  greater;  but  even  under  these  circumstances  special 
training  and  supervision,  with  a  judicious  study  of  elocution, 
will  efi^ct  great  improvement,  more  especially  if  the  student 
will  always  try  to  think  more  of  what  he  is  saying  than  how  to 
say  it. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

ACCIDENTS,  BURNS,  &c. 
I.    FOREIGN   BODIBS   IN  THB  AIR-PASSAGES. 

General  Observations. — The  number  and  variety  of  articles 
that  may  enter  the  air-tubes  and  give  rise  to  severe  or  fatal 
mischief  is  very  remarkable.  The  substances  which  are  most 
frequently  met  with  are — seeds  of  all  kinds,  beans,  peas,  cherry- 
stones, pieces  of  hard  wood,  buttons,  pins,  small  coins,  marbles, 
pebbles,  bits  of  slate-pencil,  beads,  and  small  nails.  The  size 
of  these  articles  is  often  such  that  it  seems  almost  impossible 
they  could  have  passed  through  the  narrow  chink  of  the  glottis ; 
yet  that  they  do  so  is  evident.  Thus,  Dr.  Mott  has  recorded 
an  instance  in  which  a  child  only  eleven  months  old  inhaled  a 
black  shawl-pin  two  inches  long,  with  a  head  nearly  as  large  as 
a  small  marble:  at  Eonigsburg,  in  Germany,  the  larvnx  of  a 
goose  became  impacted  in  the  windpipe  of  a  boy  twelve  years 
old:  M.  B^rard  had  to  perform  tracheotomy  on  a  boy  not  quite 
seven  years  old,  to  remove  a  marble  eight  lines  in  diameter : 
and  Sir  William  Fergusson  has  had  to  resort  to  the  same 
operation  to  extract  a  plum-stone  from  the  trachea  of  a  girl 
seven  years  of  age. 

When  the  extraneous  substance  is  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
nature,  it  is  apt  to  swell,  owing  to  its  imbibing  moisture;  so 
that  a  siAall  bean  or  pea  has  been  known  to  increase  to  thrice 
its  original  size  in  a  few  days.  In  some  fortunate  cases  it  has 
become  softened  and  broken  up,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  expul- 
sion piecemeal:  when  retained — ^as  it  usually  is — the  foreign 
body  becomes  incrusted  with  mucus,  or  with  lymph,  or  even 
with  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  lime.  The  sub- 
stance may  get  lodged  in  one  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  or 
it  may  become  fixed  between  the  chordse  vocales,  or  it  may  be 
arrested  in  the  trachea,  or  it  may  descend  into  one  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  the  right  being  that  which  is  most  commonly 
selected. 

Symptoms, — The  entrance  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  larynx 
usually  occurs  during  a  vix)lent  and  sudden  inspiration ;  it  gives 
rise  immediately  to  severe  spasmodic  cough,  great  dyspnoea, 
and  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation :  sometimes  even  sudden 
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death  occurs  by  the  arrest  of  respiration.  Usually,  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  violence  of  the  first  symptoms  abates  for  a  time, 
the  cough  and  dyspnoea  returning  at  variable  intervals.  Some- 
times the  calm  lasts  for  many  hours ;  but  usually  it  is  short, 
not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  The  subsequent 
symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  situation  in  which  the  foreign 
body  is  retained.  Thus,  if  it  remains  in  the  larynx^  there  will 
usually  be  violent,  harassing,  and  sufibcative  cough ;  perhaps 
loss  of  voice,  or  inability  to  speak  above  a  whisper;  probably, 
pain  in  swallowing;  tenderness  over  the  part;  and  noisy  hiss-  . 
ing  respiration,  with  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  When  the  sub- 
stance descends  below  the  larynx,  it  is  seldom  retained  in  the 
trachea,  but  passes  on  into  (me  of  the  bronchial  tubes — ^in  the 
great  majority  of  instances  into  the  right,  being  directed  to 
this  by  the  bronchial  septum.  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
auscultation  and  percussion  be  practiced,  it  will  be  found  that 
air  does  not  enter  the  obstructed  lung  at  all ;  or  if  the  obstruc- 
tion is  only  partial,  that  it  fills  the  lung  incompletely.  Hence 
there  will  be  a  complete  loss  or  a  diminution  of  resonance  on 
percussion,  with  diminution  or  absence  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur on  auscultation. 

Sometimes  the  foreign  body  plays  up  and  down  the  trachea, 
under  the  influence  of  fits  of  coughing.  This  change  in  posi- 
tion gives  rise  to  severe  spasmodic  attacks  of  dvspnoea;  while 
a  peculiar  sensation  of  movement  is  appreciable  by  the  patient; 
and  a  sound  of  motion  is  detected  by  auscultation,  as  well  as 
perhaps  a  flapping  or  valve-like  sound,  which  is  produced  by 
the  foreign  body  being  forced  against  the  rima  glottidis  in 
expiration. 

Supposing  that  the  substance  is  not  expelled  or  removed,  the 
patient  will  be  liable  to  suffocation  at  any  moment  from  the 
foreign  body  passing  up  into  the  larynx  under  the  influence  of 
a  fit  of  coughing;  or  if  he  escapes  this  risk,  there  is  the  fear 
of  inflammation  either  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchial  tubes, 
or  lungs,  with  all  its  accompanying  dangers. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  immediate  and  earlier  svmptoms, 
the  foreign  body  sometimes  gives  rise  to  no  appreciable  incon- 
venience for  many  weeks  or  months:  Louis  relates  such  an 
instance,  where  the  patient  did  not — after  the  first  few  minutes 
— experience  any  bad  symptoms  for  twelve  months;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  coughed  up  a  cherry-stone,  and  this  was 
followed  by  such  copious  expectoration,  that  he  died  from  ex- 
haustion in  three  days.  Dr.  Condie  attended  a  child  who  con- 
tinued free  from  all  symptoms  of  disease  for  a  week  after  the 
first  symptoms  had  subsided:  then  pneumonia  set  in,  and  ended 
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fatally  on  the  fifth  day:  on  post-mortem  examination  a  large 
bead  was  found  obstructing  the  right  bronchus. 

Occasionally  death  occurs  during  the  act  of  vomiting,  owing 
to  some  of  the  ejected  matters  lodging  against  the  rima  glottidis, 
or  even  passing  down  into  the  windpipe.  Thus,  Corvisart  being 
desirous  of  exercising  a  close  supervision  of  the  clinical  wards 
at  La  Charitd,  viint^  them  one  evening  unexpectedly.  The 
steward,  who  had  been  indulging  in  a  hearty  meal,  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  became  sick ;  but  making  a  violent  effort  to 
repress  the  vomiting,  be  fell  to  the  ground  and  expired.  On 
examining  the  body,  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes 
were  found  filled  with  half-digested  food.  A  case  somewhat 
similar  to  this  occurred  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital : — A  man 
who  had  stolen  a  mutton-chop  was  running  away,  while  his 
pursuers  were  shouting  "  Stop  thief."  To  avoid  discovery,  he  en- 
deavored to  hide  the  stolen  goods  by  thrusting  the  chop  into 
his  mouth,  and  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  circum- 
stance, the  chop  ^^went  the  wrong  way,"  and  stuck  in  the 
top  of,  and  partly  within,  his  larynx,  causing  immediate 
death.  The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  evidence  of 
his  guilt,  and  the  cause  of  his  death ;  and  the  specimen,  which 
is  certainly  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
museum  oi  that  institution. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  symptoms  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  respira- 
tory organs  may  be  imitated  to  some  extent  by  different 
diseases ;  but  they  may  generally  be  distinguished  by  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  symptoms ;  thus  in  the  case  of  croupj  the  diag- 
nosis will  turn  upon  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  SKin,  as  these 
are  rarely  excited  until  the  foreign  substance  has  had  time  to 
set  up  inflammation ;  then  again,  in  the  case  of  a  forei^  body, 
the  difiSculty  of  breathing  exists  during  expiration,  and  not,  as 
in  croup,  most  severely  during  inspiration.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  croupy  character  of  voice,  and  the  complete  inter- 
missions which  occur  in  the  case  of  foreign  bodies,  distinguishes 
these  from  cases  of  croup.  From  hooping-cough^  the  diagnosis 
turns  upon  the  history,  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  hoop,  and 
by  the  absence  of  great  dyspnoea  during  inspiration.  From 
spasm  of  the  glottis^  it  is  distinguished  by  the  history  and  by 
the  absence  of  any  auscultatory  signs.  Lastly,  from  the  impac* 
tion  of  ea^aneous  substances  in  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus^ 
the  diagnosis  will  be  made  by  examining  these  passages  with 
the  finger  and  probang.  The  want  of  this  latter  precaution 
has  proved  fatal : — ^A  man,  while  eating,  was  seized  with  symp- 
toms of  suffocation  and  difficult  deglutition ;  the  trachea  was 
opened ;  but  as  nothing  was  found  it  was  concluded  that  the 
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substance  had  descended  into  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes :  after 
death  the  surgeon  was  surprised  at  discovering  it  fixed  in  the 
oesophagus. 

There  will,  however,  be  but  little  difficulty  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  history  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  accident  in  question. 
A  child  nas  perhaps  been  playing  with  a  grain  of  com,  bean, 
pebble,  or  similar  body,  and  has  been  suddenly  seized  with 
symptoms  of  suffocation,  violent  spasmodic  cough,  lividity  of 
the  face,  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  partial 
insensibility:  the  presumption  will  be  strong  that  the  sub- 
stance, whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  slipped  into  the  air 
passages,  and  is  the  immediate  and  only  cause  of  the  suffering 
which  the  surgeon  has  been  sent  for  to  relieve.  The  presump- 
tion will  be  converted  almost  into  positive  certainty  if  the 
person  was  just  previously  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health ; 
if  he  was  romping,  jumping,  or  laughing  at  the  moment  of  the 
accident,  with  the  substance  perhaps  in  his  mouth,  or  while 
attempting  to  throw  it  into  that  cavity ;  and  especially  if  the 
symptoms,  after  bavins  been  interrupted  for  a  few  minutes, 
continue  to  recur,  with  their  former,  or  even  with  increased, 
intensity  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals. 

The  most  common  Pathological  Effects  are,  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  perhaps  going  on  to  ulceration,  though 
the  latter  effect  is  generally  confined  to  the  tissues  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  extraneous  substance.  The  normal  secretion 
of  mucus  is  always  increased,  and  not  unfrequently  it  becomes 
muco-purulent,  while  in  some  instances  the  bronchi  have  been 
found  loaded  with  this  kind  of  secretion^  When  the  foreign 
body  is  retained  in  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  it  may  either 
give  rise  to  pulmonary  collapse,  if  it  completely  obstructs  the 
tube,  or  inflammation  of  the  corresponding  lung  may  be  set  up, 
giving  rise  to  all  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  pneumonia.  Ab- 
scesses also  may  form  at  the  seat  of  obstruction ;  while  in  a 
few  instances  pulmonary  emphysema  has  been  induced:  in 
others,  pleurisy,  leading  to  effusion :  and  in  a  very  small  num- 
ber, inflammation  of  the  heart  and  its  investing  serous  mem- 
brane. Mr.  Herbert  Mayo  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  boy 
twelve  years  old  died  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  an 
ear  of  rye :  pulmonary  irritation  with  the  most  foetid  expecto- 
ration followed,  and  hectic  fever  set  in  which  proved  fatal.  On 
a  post-mortem  examination,  the  foreign  body  was  found  in  an 
abscess  between  the  lung  and  the  liver ;  the  latter  having  be- 
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come  involved  by  the  extension  of  inflammation  through  the 
diaphragm. 

Treatmertt. — The  foreign  substance  is  sometimes  spontane- 
ously expelled,   especially  during  a  paroxysm  of  cough   and 
dyspnoea ;  or  it  has  occurred  when  the  patient  has  been  placed 
on  a  bed  with  his  head  hanging  over  the  edge,  the  substance 
falling  out  by  its  own  gravity ;  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
been  expelled  when  the  patient  was  in  the  erect  posture.     The 
period  of  this  occurrence  is  variable :  it  may  happen  a  few 
minutes  after  the  accident,  or  it  may  not  occur  tUl  months 
subsequently.     Dr.  Webster  has  recorded  an  instance  where  a 
cherry-stone  was  expelled  sixty-eight  days  after  its  introduc- 
tion, the  patient  having  recovered  aftw  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, and  abscess.     Dr.  Watson  refers  to  an  instance  where 
an  ear  of  barley  was  spontaneously  ejected  seven  years  after 
the  accident,  and  the  patient  got  well.     In  a  few  instances  the 
substance  has  been  got  rid  of  by  inverting  the   body,  and 
smartly  striking  the  back  of  the  chest  so  as  to  dislodge  the  ob- 
structing agent ;  occasionally,  however,  the  latter,  on  touching 
the  glottis,  gives  rise  to  such  severe  spasms,  that  it  very  rarely 
passes  out. 

The  facts  above  mentioned,  and  others  Hke  them,  have  been 
observed  so  frequently  that  practitioners  have  attempted  to 
expel  these  foreign  substances  by  the  use  of  medicines,  and 
especially  by  sternutatories  and  emetics.  The  anticipated  re- 
sult has,  however,  so  very  rarely  ensued,  that  the  practice 
ought  to  be  abolished,  especially  as  it  is  not  without  danger, 
and  sometimes  causes  the  loss  of  valuable  time.  Still,  as  no 
patient  can  be  considered  safe  who  has  a  foreign  body  in  the 
windpipe,  the  question  arises.  How  is  it  to  be  got  rid  of?  To 
this  a  very  definite  answer  can  be  given,  though  of  course  in 
practice  we  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  especially 
by  the  apparent  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  foreign 
body  is  in  the  larynx,  laryngotomy  should  be  performed  as 
early  as  possible:  when  the  substance  in  question  has  de- 
scended lower,  and  perhaps  in  all  cases  in  young  children,  the 
trachea  should  be  opened.  The  substance  may  be  ejected 
through  the  glottis,  or  through  the  artificial  opening,  directly 
the  latter  is  made :  but  should  this  not  take  place,  then  after 
opening  the  trachea,  the  patient's  body  should  be  placed  in  an 
inclined  position,  with  the  head  depending,  and  a  few  smart 
taps  should  be  made  to  dislodge  the  substance.  This  position 
is  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  bad  consequences,  because 
the  patient  will  breathe  through  the  artificiiu  opening;  and 
hence  the  foreign  body,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  give  rise 
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to  that  severe  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  it  would  otherwise  do. 
The  question  may  be  entertained  whether  this  spasm  of  the 
glottis  cannot  be  overcome  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroform, 
without  \)pening  the  trachea ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  whicn  such  a  plan  has  been  tried.  If,  however,  a 
surgeon  determines  to  resort  to  it,  he  should  be  prepared  to 
perform  tracheotomy  immediately,  in  case  of  the  necessity 
arising. 

When  the  extraneous  body  resists  all  efforts  to  remove  it, 
the  wound  in  the  trachea  should  be  kept  open  to  favour  its 
extrusion  subsequently.  When  the  operation,  however,  is 
successful,  the  incision  should  be  immediately  closed  by  strips 
of  plaster,  or  by  silver-wire  sutures. 

n.   BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

Amongst  the  most  frequent  accidents  that  befall  children, 
bums  and  scalds  deserve  prominent  notice.  These  casualties 
vary,  as  regards  their  local  and  constitutional  effects,  according 
to  the  desree  and  duration  of  the  heat,  the  extent  of  surface 
involved,  ue  seat  of  the  bum,  and  the  strength  of  the  vital 
powers  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  great  depression 
which  follows  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  an  extensive 
burn,  will  of  course  be  felt  more  severely  by  a  weak  stmmous 
child  than  by  one  whose  constitutional  powers  have  been  pre- 
viously kept  up  to  the  standard  of  health. 

Bums  may  be  classified  into  four  groups,  according  as  they 
give  rise  to  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin,  to  inflammation 
with  separation  of  the  cuticle  and  the  production  of  blisters, 
to  destruction  of  the  papillary  layer  of  me  derma  or  cutis,  and 
lastly,  to  disorganization  of  ike  entire  skin  down  to  the  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue. 

1.  Bums  which  produce  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin  are 
characterized  by  redness  of  the  affected  part,  with  slight 
swelling,  and  severe  smarting  pains,  which  last  for  some  hours. 
They  may  be  caused  by  the  momentary  application  of  hot 
water  or  steam,  or  by  the  rays  of  a  strong  fire,  or  even — ^in 
tropical  climates — ^by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  The  consti- 
tutional disturbance  is  slight ;  and  the  local  effects  cease  in  a 
few  days  with  desquamation  of  the  cuticle. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  skin^  with  the  production  of  blisters 
fiUed  unth  serum,  results  from  a  more  severe  bum.  The  skin 
is  in  this  case  intensely  red  and  swollen,  the  vesicles  are  often 
laree,  and  the  pain  is  hot  and  smarting :  if  the  vesicles  gpt 
broken  or  rabbea  off,  the  excoriated  derma  becomes  exq' 
sensitive.    In  favourable  cases  the  epidermis  eifoKilii^f 
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the  part  is  restored  to  health  without  leaving  any  mark ;  bnt 
not  unfrequently  suppuration  or  superficial  ulceration  takes 
place,  and  a  cicatrix  is  left  to  show  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  severe,  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  being  especially  felt  by  delicate  children. 

8.  Destruction  of  the  papillary  or  superficial  layer  of  the 
derma  is  distinguished   ^^by  the  presence  of  one  or  more 
patches   of  a  greyish-white,   yellowish,  or  brownish   colour, 
representing  the  dead  portions  of  the  papillary  layer  of  the 
skin;   the  vesicles  covering  these  patches  are  filled  with  a 
brownish,  lactescent,  or  sanguineous  serum,  while  those  on  the 
erythematous  part  of  the  bum  are  transparent.     If  the  disco- 
loured patches  be  lightly  touched,  they  are  found  to  be  insen- 
sible ;  but  if  they  be  pressed  with  any  force,  so  as  to  act  upon 
the  parts  below,  the  pain  is  considerable.     The  pain  attending 
this  form  of  bum  is  always  more  severe  than  that  of  any  other 
kind,  in  consequence  of  the  se^t  of  mischief  being  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  that  organ  of  acute  sensation,  the  skin ;  and 
it  lasts  for  one  or  two  days.     In  three  or  four  days  after  the 
burn,  the  pain,  which  had  ceased,  is  suddenly  renewed,  suppu- 
ration becomes  active,  and  the  process  of  separation,  by  which 
the  dead  is  to  be  removed  from  the  living  tissue,  established. 
When  the  ulceration  finally  heals,  it  leaves  behind  it  a  cicatrix, 
which  is  white  from  the  loss  of  the  vascular  layer  of  the  skin, 
and  more  or  less  fibrous  and  areolated,  according  to  the  depth 
in  the  corium  to  which  the  burn  had  extended."     (Erasmus 
Wilson.) 

4.  Disorganization  of  the  entire  shin  down  to  the  stibcuta- 
neous  areolar  tissue  takes  place  when  the  heat  is  prolonged. 
The  pain  is  excessive  during  the  application  of  the  burning 
body,  but  soon  ceases  afterwards,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
the  vitality  of  the  part.  A  black,  har^  dry  eschar  forms — or 
a  soft  eschar  in  scalds — ^which  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days 
begins  to  be  detached  by  suppuration :  when  perfectly  sepa- 
rated, a  deep  ulcer  is  left  behind.  This  ulcer  gradually  heieJs 
by  granulation ;  but  an  indelible  cicatrix  is  formed,  which  has 
a  great  tendency  subsequently  to  contract.  When  the  con- 
traction is  excessive,  considerable  deformity  is  likely  to  result: 
thus  in  burns  of  the  neck,  the  chin  may  be  drawn  down  to  the 
sternum  by  the  tightening  of  the  cicatrix. 

The  constitutional  Symptoms  of  the  last  two  classes  of  bums 
are  very  important,  and  of  two  distinct  kinds — ^viz.,  primary 
and  secondary.  The  primary  symptoms  are  due  to  the  pain, 
as  well  as  to  congestion  and  irritation  of  the  cranial,  thoracic, 
and  abdominal  viscera.  The  shock  to  the  nervous  system  firom  the 
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agonizing  sufferines  may  even  destroy  life  almost  at  the  onset; 
but  where  the  patient  survives  this,  tne  pain  may — by  exciting 
the  heart,  brain,  and  spinal  cord — ^give  rise  to  dangerous  con- 
gestion of  some  of  the  vital  organs.  In  one  case  there  will  be 
extreme  prostration,  stupor,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities;  in 
the  other,  restlessnes,  excessive  excitement,  and  a  high  degree 
of  fever.  The  secondary  symptoms  accompany  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration  which  is  set  up  for  the  removal  of  the  destroyed 
tissues.  The  inflammation  when  severe  produces  general  fever 
with  symptoms  of  cerebral  or  pulmonary  congestion :  but  it  is 
soon  followed  by  exhaustion,  which  increases  the  longer  the 
supperative  stage  continues.  A  curative  observation  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Curling,  to  the  effect  that  a  sloughing  ulcer  some- 
times forms  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  within  a  few 
days  after  a  severe  bum,  and  doubtless  in  consequence  of  it. 
Further  observations  are  required,  however,  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Curling  views :  since  in  twelve  fatal  cases 
which  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  the  year  1855  and 
part  of  1856  no  disease  of  any  kind  was  discoverable  in  the 
duodenum  after  death. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  bums  and  scalds,  the  first 
object  of  the  practitioner  should  be  to  relieve  the  pain  and 
counteract  the  depression.  For  young  children  nothing  better 
can  be  employed  than  small  doses  of  opium  in  port  wine  or  in 
sweetened  port-wine  negus.  When  the  suffering  is  severe,  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  will  be  very  beneficial ;  but  the  opium 
should  be  first  administered  so  that  the  sleep  or  ease  induced 
by  the  anaesthetic  may  be  prolonged  by  the  narcotic.  The  next 
point  of  importance  to  attend  to  is,  the  exclusion  of  air  from 
the  inflamed  surface,  and  for  this  several  applications  have  been 
recommended ;  one  of  the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  is 
to  paint  the  part  over  well  with  a  mixture  of  collodion  and 
castor  oil ;  this  forms  an  admirable  protective  covering  when 
used  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  collodion  to  one  oi  castor 
oil ;  it  should  be  freely  applied  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and 
may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  as  long  as  is  necessary. 
Another  very  cooling  and  soothing  application  is  the  common 
carron  oil — F.  165 ;  which  should  be  freely  applied,  and  the 
parts  then  covered  with  a  sufficient  layer  of  cotton  wool  to  ex- 
clude the  atmospheric  air.  Some  authorities  speak  highly  of 
the  use  of  flour,  thickly  dusted  over  the  burnt  or  scalded  skin ; 
and  where  there  are  no  vesications  it  is  useful.  But  when  the 
cuticle  is  raised  into  blisters,  these  are  apt  to  burst ;  and  the 
serum  mixing  with  the  flour  forms  a  dirty,  irritating 
which  is  with  difficulty  removed.    When  the  vesicleB 
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it  is  better  to  puncture  them  with  a  fine  needle  to  prevent  their 
rupturing ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  remove  the  elevated 
cuticle.  The  importance  of  not  disturbing  the  first  dressings 
unnecessarily,  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  enforced ;  for  inde- 
pendently of  the  suffering  which  such  meddlesome  surgery  will 
always  give  rise  to,  the  admission  of  the  air  to  the  inflamed 
surface  will  only  increase  the  mischief.  When  suppuration  is 
setting  in,  warm  light  poultices  or  plain  water  dressings  often 
give  great  relief;  but  if  the  inflammatory  action  is  severe,  cold 
goulard  water  lotions  are  to  be  preferrea. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  reaction  will 
generally  be  established ;  and  the  oecurrence  of  internal  conges- 
tions must  be  guarded  against.  Simple  effervescing  salines  and 
mild  laxatives  are  then  valuable,  and  will  often  su£Sce  to  remove 
all  danger.  But  when  reaction  is  excessive,  much  good  will 
arise  from  inducing  copious  sweating ;  and  in  no  way  can  this 
be  better  effected — ^when  the  child  is  irritable,  restless,  parched 
and  thirsty,  and  with  a  hot  dry  skin — ^than  by  taking  it  out  of 
bed,  plunging  it  gently  into  a  tub  of  water  at  70^  Fah.,  and 
then  enveloping  it  immediately  in  several  warm  blankets.  A 
copious  perspiration  will  soon  break  out  over  the  whole  body ; 
which  is  to  be  encouraged  for  several  hours  by  freely  giving 
sweetened  water  or  barley-water. 

The  subsequent  management  should  depend  very  much  upon 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  various  symptoms  must  be 
combated  as  they  arise ;  great  caution  being  exercised  in  the 
employment  of  lowering  measures.  During  the  whole  prooress 
of  the  case  the  strength  should  be  maintained  by  stimulants 
and  nourishing  food,  by  strong  beef-tea  thickened  with  arrow- 
root, with  plenty  of  good  milk,  and  two  or  three  raw  egm  daily* 
At  the  same  time  we  must  take  care  that  the  patientdoes  not 
pass  restless  nights ;  on  the  contrary,  we  should  endeavour  by 
the  use  of  sedatives  to  procure  ease  and  sleep.  Although  young 
children  are  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  opium,  yet  this 
drug  is  very  beneficial ;  and  when  the  injury  produces  great 
suffering  they  will  bear  larger  doses  than  in  other  diseases* 
One  of  the  most  extensive  burns  ending  in  complete  recov^ 
is  described  by  Mr.  Grantham.  A  youth,  sixteen  years  of  age, 
was  burnt  to  the  following  extent  by  the  explosion  of  some  fird* 
works : — From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  extending 
laterally  down  the  left  arm  to  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid ; 
occupying  both  axillse;  passing  backwards  to  within  three 
inches  of  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae ;  over  the  chest,  body,  and 
genitals,  to  the  ver^e  of  the  anus ;  extending  along  the  uppw 
part  of  the  right  thigh,  and  down  the  left  uiigh  to  the  knee ; 
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destroying  the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum,  and  corium.  The  whole 
measured  above  six  hundred  superficial  inches,  and  averaged  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth.  The  subcutaneous  structure  was 
completely  lost,  so  that  the  arteries  and  veins  were  seen,  as  if 
neatly  dissected,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  muscles  and  the 
fascia.  The  treatment  consisted  in  giving  opium  freely,  in 
supporting  the  strength,  in  properly  protecting  the  wound,  and 
in  the  external  and  internal  use  of  antiseptics.  Three  months 
after  the  accident  the  patient  had  a  sphacelated  wound  over  the 
sacrum ;  four  months  after  this,  an  attack  of  bronchitis ;  and 
two  years  subsequently — when  he  had  improved  so  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  a  short  distance — a  severe  attack  of  erysipelas. 
Five  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  burn  until  the  wound 
healed :  during  the  whole  of  which  time  there  was  a  greater  or 
less  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  brain. 

There  is  a  very  common  practice  among  nurses  which  we 
have  several  times  heard  of,  and  which  has  not  unfrequently  led 
to  most  disastrous  consequences,  it  is  this : — At  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal  known  as  "tea,"  the  bonne  frequently  fills  the  tea- 
pot with  water ;  so  that  when  the  children  complain  of  thirst  in 
the  course  of  the  evening  there  may  be  something  for  them  to 
drink.  In  allowing  the  child  to  quench  its  thrist,  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  pour  the  infusion  into  a  cup ;  but  the 
spout  is  offered  to  the  lips  and  a  draught  is  given.  This  popu- 
lar h.abit  leads  young  children  to  prefer  drinking  through  the 
spout  as  often  as  the  opportunity  presents  itself;  but  unfortu- 
nately they  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  the  nurse's  absence 
to  do  so  when  the  teapot  contains  boiling  water,  they  may  even 
experimentalize  with  the  kettle.  Most  severe  scalds  of  the 
fauces,  glottis,  and  pharynx  have  been  so  produced  :  the  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  fluid  further  downwards,  and  so 
savint;  the  stomach. 

In  the  Treatment  of  these  cases  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
principles  already  laid  down :  opium,  and  soothing  diluents — 
such  as  treacle  and  water,  or  mucilage  with  liquorice — being 
especially  required,  to  be  followed  if  necessary  by  the  bath. 
When  oedema  of  the  glottis  arises,  relief  may  perhaps  be  given 
by  making  rather  free  scarifications ;  but  if  suffocation  seems 
imminent,  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy  must  be  quickly  per- 
formed. Unfortunately  the  operation  does  not  often  succeed, 
owing  to  the  prostrating  effects  of  the  scald  upon  the  system 
generally. 
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III.    FROSTBITE   AND    CHILBLAINS. 

1.  Gelatio,  or  Frostbite. — Severe  cold,  when  long  con- 
tinued, produces  insensibility,  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and 
death  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Examples  of  gelatio 
are  very  rarely  seen  in  this  country ;  but  the  unfortunate  chil- 
dren of  drunken  parents  sometimes  suffer  from  frostbite,  after 
exposure  to  the  keen  night-air  of  winter.  The  management  of 
such  cases  consists  in  gradually  restoring  the  circulation  to  the 
affected  part ;  friction  with  snow  or  cold  water,  followed  by  the 
cautious  use  of  stimulants,  local  or  general,  afford  the  best 
means  of  effecting  this. 

2.  Pernio,  or  Chilblain,  results  from  a  diminution  of  the 
vitality  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  skin,  from  the  action  of  cold. 
The  effect  of  the  cold  is  not  felt  at  first ;  but  as  warmth  returns 
to  the  affected  part,  there  is  itching  and  tingling,  and  the  toe 
or  finger  is  found  on  examination  to  be  red  and  swollen,  .  This 
condition  lasts  for  several  hours  or  even  days,  and  the  part 
then  resumes  its  healthy  condition.  Sometimes  if  the  morbid 
action  continues,  vesication  and  ulceration  take  place,  and  what 
is  called  a  broken  chilblain  results.  Though  a  frequent  disease 
of  childhood,  it  is  not  limited  to  that  period,  but  may  occur  at 
any  subsequent  time  of  life. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  gentle  attempts  to  restore  the 
normal  circulation  and  tone  of  the  chilled  part,  by  frictions 
with  some  soft  powder,  such  as  starch,  or  by  means  of  stimu- 
lating liniments.  For  this  purpose  the  compound  iodine  oint- 
ment, or  the  compound  camphor  liniment,  or  the  turpentine 
liniment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  prescribed :  or  the  skin 
may  be  painted  once  or  twice  daily  with  the  compound  tincture 
of  iodine.  When  the  chilblain  is  ulcerated,  it  should  at  first 
be  soothed  with  water-dressing  or  bread  poultices  mixed  with 
goulard  water ;  but  subsequently — unless  it  heals  kindly — it 
may  be  advisable  to  apply  stimulating  ointments,  such  as  the 
ceratum  resinae  mixed  with  a  little  turpentine.  The  constitu- 
tional powers  will  generally  be  found  to  be  below  the  normal 
standard:  tonic  and  stimulating  medicines  may  therefore  be 
required,  and  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  digestive 
organs. 

IV.  carbuncles  and  boils. 

1.  Anthrax,  or  Carbuncle,  may  be  defined  as  an  acute 
inflammation  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  skin,  extending 
deeply  into  the  cutaneous  tissue,  and  forming  a  more  or  less 
prominent  swelling  on  the  surface.    The  tumour  is  at  first  red. 
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but  soon  becomes  livid ;  it  is  excessively  painful,  the  pain  being 
of  a  throbbing,  burning  kind ;  and  as  it  attains  its  full  size, 
numerous  little  points  on  the  surface  suppurate,  and  form  per- 
forations through  which  the  core  issues  in  the  form  of  a  slough. 

A  large  carbuncle  is  very  dangerous ;  for  not  only  does  it 
indicate  a  vitiated  state  of  the  blood  and  an  enfeebled  constitu- 
tional power  which  are  alone  suflScient  to  cause  anxiety,  but 
besides  this,  the  pain  and  irritative  fever  which  it  directly  pro- 
duces, often  give  rise  to  great  disturbance  of  the  system 
generally.  The  nape  of  the  neck  is  a  very  common  situation 
for  carbuncle.  Generally,  there  is  only  one ;  but  this  may  be 
followed  by  another,  or  even  by  a  succession  of  them.  Chil- 
dren very  rarely  suffer  from  them,  though  they  do  occur  now 
and  then ;  generally  it  is  a  disease  of  the  latter  half  of  life. 

Treatment. — Mild  aperients  should  be  given  at  first,  but  these 
must  be  quickly  followed  by  good  nourishing  food,  and  tonics 
— especially  ammonia  and  cinchona,  quinine  and  steel,  or  the 
mineral  acids.  Locally,  water-dressing,  or  linseed  poultices,  or 
poultices  made  with  linseed  and  yeast,  should  be  applied.  When 
the  pain  is  very  severe,  and  the  carbuncle  threatens  to  be  large, 
or  the  inflammation  to  extend,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
free  incision  into  it ;  or  when  the  tension  is  very  great,  relief 
will  be  given  by  using  the  knife,  before  suppuration  has 
occurred ;  but  there  are  many  cases  which  do  best  if  left  alone. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  French  to  treat  carbuncles 
and  carbuncular  boils  by  early  incisions  subcutaneously,  with 
a  small  tenotomy  knife,  so  as  to  give  relief  at  once  to  the  en- 
gorged and  indurated  tissues,  while  at  the  same  time  the  skin  is 
preserved,  and  is  to  be  covered  by  collodion.  The  practice 
seems  to  be  successful,  as  great  relief  is  experienced,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  incisions  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
erysipelas  even  when  made  subcutaneously. 

2.  FuRUNCULUS,  OR  BoiL. — A  boil  may  be  described  as  a 
miniature  carbuncle ;  it  commences  as  a  small  red  and  painful 
point,  forming  a  little  prominent  tumour,  which  contains  a 
central  core  or  slough,  and  ultimately  ulcerates  so  as  to  dis- 
charge this  core.  Boils  may  occur  singly  or  in  crops.  There 
is  often  only  one ;  but  as  it  heals,  it  is  followed  by  others 
which  appear  in  different  parts,  one  being  succeeded  by  another 
for  perhaps  many  weeks.  The  pain  and  irritability  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  size  o.f  tumour :  and  we  have  seen  patients 
quite  worn  out  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  with  the  suffer- 
ing they  have  endured.  Weakly  and  strumous  children  often 
suffer  from  boils  ;  and  many  seem  especially  prone  to  them  even 
from  early  infancy :  in  them,  however,  they  are  generally  of  A 
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chronic,  subacute  variety,  being  attended  with  very  slight  in- 
flammation, and  giving  rise  to  little  or  no  constitutional  dis- 
turbance.   .   * 

The  Treatment  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  in  the  case 
of  carbuncle;  with  this  proviso,  that  incisions  are  much  more 
rarely  necessary.  In  ordering  a  poultice,  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  it  small,  so  as  to  cover  the  inflamed  surface  only;  as 
otherwise  it  merely  soddens  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  per- 
haps predisposes  to  a  crop  of  boils.  When  the  pain  is  very 
severe,  relief  is  often  afibrded  by  adding  to  the  linseed-meal 
some  laudanum  or  some  solution  of  morphia. 

V.    BLOWS    AND    BRUISES. 

^^  ^^   « 

1.  Blows,  &c. — The  blows  and  bruises  which  children 
receive  from  the  rough  treatment  of  their  playmates,  from  falls, 
and  similar  accidents,  seldom  give  rise  to  anything  worse  than 
a  certain  amount  of  pain  and  some  temporary  disfigurement. 
It  may  be  convenient,  however,  for  the  practitioner  to  remem- 
ber, that  in  bruise-marks,  *' black-eye,"  ecchymosis  of  the  con- 
junctiva, &c.,  the  best  application — ard  the  one  used  by  pro- 
fessed pugilists,  according  to  Mr.  Tyrrell — is  a  poultice  of 
black  bryony-root  {Bryonia  nigra).  The  root  is  to  be  deprived 
of  its  external  bark,  finely  scraped,  mixed  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence with  bread  crumbs  or  flour,  and  then  placed — in  a  thin 
muslin  bag — over  the  discoloured  part :  a  fresh  poultice  should 
be  applied  every  six  hours.  The  ecchymosis  disappears  in 
about  forty-eight  hours,  even  in  severe  cases.  When  the  bry- 
ony-root cannot  be  procured,  a  linseed-meal  poultice,  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  is  the  best  substi- 
tute. Of  late  years  arnica,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  has  been 
extensively  used  as  an  application  in  cases  of  bruises,  ecchymo- 
sis, &c.,  and  in  many  instances  it  seems  to  be  decidedly  benefi- 
cial, diminishing  the  soreness,  and  promoting  absorption  of  the 
eff'used  products.  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  at  least  to 
its  employment — viz.,  that  it  seems  occasionally  to  induce  ery- 
sipelas, and  is  frequently  productive  of  a  very  troublesome 
eruption  Avhich  gives  rise  to  great  irritation. 

2.  Epistaxis — or  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose — may  be  produced  by  a  slight  blow,  or  by  over-exer- 
cise, and  not  uncommonly  it  arises  spontaneously,  particularly 
during  early  childhood.  When  primary,  it  never  continues  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  life :  but  when  secondary — as 
when  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  hooping-cough,  fever,  purpura, 
&c. — its  effects  are  often  very  serious. 

The  Treatment  consists  in  the  observance  of  quiet,  the  use  of 
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cold  applications  to  the  nose  and  forehead,  and  to  the  back  of 
the  neck — so  as  to  produce  contraction  of  the  superficial  blood- 
vessels by  reflex  action ;  the  administration  of  mild  laxatives, 
and  the  employment  of  astringent  injections — as  the  decoc- 
tion of  matico :  these  remedies  will  generally  sufSce  to  stop  the 
flow.  When  the  bleeding  continues  obstinate,  or  ceases  merely 
to  return  again,  mercury  given  to  the  extent  of  producing 
slight  salivation  has  seemed  to  some  beneficial.  At  the  same 
time  the  bleeding  nostril  should  be  plugged  with  cotton  wool 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum ;  or  it  may  even  be  necessary,  as 
a  last  resource,  to  plug  the  posterior  nares. 
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I.  ALIMENTS. 

Formula  1.  Extract  of  Beef. 

Take  one  pound  of  rumpsteak,  mince  it  like  sausage-meat,  and  mix  it 
with  one  pint  of  cold  water.  Place  it  in  a  pot  at  the  side  of  the  fire,  to 
heat  very  slowly.  It  may  stand  two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  allowed  to 
simmer,  and  then  let  it  boil  gently  for  fifteen  minutes.  Skim  and  serve. 
The  addition  of  a  small  teaspoonful  of  cream  to  a  teacupfiil  of  this  beef  tea 
renders  it  richer  and  more  nourishing.  Sometimes  it  is  preferred  when 
thickened  with  a  little  flour  or  arrowroot. 

2.  Restorative  Soup  for  Invalids, 

Take  one  pound  of  newly  killed  beef  or  fowl,  chop  it  fine,  add  eight  fluid 
ounces  of  soft  or  distilled  water,  four  or  six  drops  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
30  to  60  grs.  of  common  salt,  and  stir  well  together.  After  three  hours  the 
whole  is  to  be  thrown  on  a  conical  hair  sieve,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  pass 
through  with  slight  pressure.  On  the  flesh  residue  in  the  sieve  pour  slowly 
two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  let  it  run  through  while  squeezing  the 
meat.  There  will  be  thus  obtained  about  ten  fluid  ounces  of  cold  juice 
(cold  extract  of  flesh),  of  a  red  colour,  and  possessing  a  pleasant  taste  of 
soup ;  of  which  a  wineglassful  may  be  taken  at  pleasure.  It  must  not  be 
warmed  (at  least,  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  effected  by  partially 
filling  a  bottle  with  it,  and  standing  this  in  hot  water,  since  it  is  rendered 
muddy  by  heat  or  by  alcohol,  and  deposits  a  thick  coagulum  of  albumen 
with  the  colouring  matter  of  blood.  If,  from  any  special  circumstance 
(such  as  a  free  secretion  of  gastric  juice)  it  is  deemed  undesirable  to 
administer  an  acid,  the  soup  may  be  well  prepared  by  merely  soaking  the 
minced  meat  in  plain  distilled  water.  Children  will  frequently  take  the 
raw  meat  simply  minced,  when  they  are  sufi^ering  from  g^eat  debility.  One 
teaspoonful  of  such  meat  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours. 

ThU  modification  of  Libbio's  formula  is  very  valuable  in  case*  of  continued 
fever  J  in  dysentery  y  and  indeed  in  all  diseasee  attended  with  great  prostration,  and 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs.  When  the  flavour  is  thought  disagreeable,  it 
may  be  concealed  by  the  addition  of  spice,  or  of  a  wineglassful  of  claret  to  each 
teacupful  of  soup. 

3.  Essence  of  Beef 

Take  one  pound  of  gravy-beef,  free  from  skin  and  fat,  chop  it  up  as  fine 
as  mincemeat,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  soft 
w^ter.  Then  put  it  into  a  covered  earthen  jar  with  a  little  salt,  cementing 
the  edges  of  the  cover  with  pudding  paste.  Place  the  Jar  in  an  oven  or  tie 
it  tightly  in  a  cloth  and  plunge  it  into  a  pot  of  boiling  water  for  thrtft 
hours.    Strain  off  (through  a  coarse  sieve,  so  as  to  allow  the 
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tides  of  meat  to  pass)  the  liquid  essence,  which  will  amoant  to  about  two 
ounces  in  quantity.  Give  two  or  more  teaspoonfals  frequently.  In  great 
debility,  diphtheria^  exhaustion  from  htemorrhage,  j*e. 

4.  Liebxg*s  Food  for  Infants  and  InvcUids, 

Half  an  ounce  of  wheaten  flour  (that  called  "  seconds"  is  the  most  suit- 
able), an  equal  quantity  of  malt  nour,  7\  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
and  an  ounce  of  water  are  to  be  well  mixed.  Add  five  ounces  of  cow's 
milk,  and  put  the  whole  on  a  gentle  fire.  When  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  stirred  for  fiye  minutes,  heated 
and  stirred  again  till  it  becomes  quite  fluid,  and  finally  made  to  boil.  After 
separating  the  bran  by  passing  the  mixture  through  a  sieve  it  is  ready  for 
use. 

To  save  the  trouble  of  weighing,  it  may  be  remembered  that  a  table- 
spoonful  (heaped  up)  of  wheaten  flour  weighs  nearly  half  an  ounce,  and  a 
heaped  dessertspoonful  of  malt  flour  is  equal  to  the  same.  This  soup  is  as 
sweet  as  milk ;  and,  after  boiling,  may  be  kept  for  24  hours  without  under- 
going any  change.  This  is  an  excellent  food  for  infants  who  cannot  be 
suckled.  It  is  slightly  aperient;  so  that  children  under  one  year  of  age  can 
seldom  take  more  than  two  meals  of  it  in  the  day.  Where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  diarrhoea,  twenty  grains  of  prepared  chaJk  may  be  substituted  for 
the  potash.  The  proportion  of  blood-forming  and  heat-producing  elements 
is  the  same  as  in  women's  milk  (1 :  3.8);  while  the  quantity  of  alkali  is 
equivalent  to  that  in  human  milk. 

The  solid  parts  of  this  food  are  sold,  ready  mixed  in  packets,  by  Mr. 
Hooper  of  Pall  Mall  East  and  Grosvenor  Street,  Mr.  Cooper  of  26  Oxford 
Street,  as  well  as  by  many  other  chemists. 

5.  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Extract  of  Beef 

Wash  two  ounces  of  the  best  pearl  sago  until  the  water  poured  fh>m  it  is 
clear.  Then  stew  the  sago  in  half  a  pint  of  water  until  it  is  quite  tender 
and  very  thick ;  mix  with  it  half  a  pint  of  good  boiling  cream  and  the  yolks 
of  four  fresh  eggs,  and  mingle  the  whole  carefully  with  one  quart  of  good 
beef  tea,  which  should  be  boiling.  Serve.  Thit  nourishing  broth  it  very  use* 
Jul  in  many  easss  of  lingering  convalescence  after  acute  disease. 

5.  Mutton  or  Veal  BroiK—Beef  Tea. 

Take  of  mutton  or  veal  or  beef  one  pound  and  a  half,  cold  water  one 
quart,  a  little  salt,  and  rice  two  ounces.  Simmer  for  four  hours,  boil  for  a 
few  minutes,  strain  and  serve.  Another  excellent  plan  for  mi^ng  beef- 
tea  is  as  follows :  Take  one  pound  of  beef  minced  very  fine,  and  put  it  into 
a  common  earthenware  tea  pot  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cold  water.  Stand 
the  pot  on  the  hob,  so  that  it  may  simmer  for  at  least  three  hours.  About 
three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  good  beef  tea  will  be  thus  obtained. 

Beef  tea  as  ordinarily  made,  and  preserved  meat-Juice  of  all  kinds,  are 
palatable  but  not  very  nutritive  drinks.  A  pint  of  fine  beef-tea  contains 
scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  anything  but  water.  Nevertheless  if  these 
fluids  are  of  small  value  as  mere  nutrients,  perhaps  the  osmazome  and  salts 
they  contain  may  possess  the  property  (like  tea  and  coffee)  of  diminishing 
the  waste  of  the  tissues.  It  has  been  proved  that  dogs  die  slowly  if  fed  on 
bread  and  gelatine  alone ;  but  when  greatly  reduced  by  this  diet  they  soon 
regain  flesh  and  strength  if  two  ounces  of  meat  tea  be  daily  added  to  it. 

Ciruel  mixed  with  beef-tea  is  nourishing.  It  is  made  thus : — ^Take  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oatmeal  with  three  of  cold  water,  and  mix  them  thoroughly. 
Then  add  a  pint  of  strong  boiling  beef  tea  (or  milk) ;  boil  for  five  minutes, 
stirring  well  to  prevent  the  oatmeal  from  burning ;  and  strain  through  a 
hair  sieve.  An  excellent  simple  restorative  during  convaUseenee  from  acute  diS" 
ease  before  solid  food  can  be  taken. 
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7.  Tapioca  and  Cod  Liver, 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tapioca  till  tender,  in  two  quarts  of  water ; 
drain  it  in  a  cullender,  then  put  it  back  in  the  pan ;  season  with  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  add  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  put  over  one  pound  of  fresh  cod 
liver  cut  in  eight  pieces/  Set  the  pan  near  the  fire  to  simmer  slowly  for 
half  an  hour,  or  a  little  more,  till  the  liver  is  quite  cooked.  Press  on  it 
with  a  spoon,  so  as  ^o  get  as  much  oil  into  the  tapioca  as  possible.  After 
taking  away  the  liver,  mix  the  tapioca.  If  too  thick,  add  a  little  milk,  then 
boil  it  a  few  nnnutes ;  stir  round,  add  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve. — 
Alexis  Soybr.     Tapioea  thus  cooked  it  nourifking  and  easily  digested. 

8.  The  JBran  Loaf. 

The  formula  used  bj  Mr.  Gamplin  in  Diabetes j  is  as  follows : — Take  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  (saj  two  or  three  quarts)  of  wheat  bran,  boil  it  in  two  suc- 
cessive waters  for  ten  minutes,  each  time  straining  it  through  a  sieve,  then 
wash  it  well  with  cold  water  (on  the  sieve),  until  the  water  runs  off  per- 
fectly clear ;  squeeze  the  bran  in  a  cloth  as  dry  as  possible,  then  spread  it 
thinly  on  a  dish,  and  place  it  in  a  slow  oven — if  put  in  at  night  let  it  re- 
main until  the  morning,  when,  if  perfectly  dry  and  crisp,  it  will  be  fit  for 
grinding.  The  bran  thus  prepared  must  be  ground  in  a  fine  mill,  and  sifted 
through  a  wire  sieve  of  sufficient  fineness  to  require  the  use  of  the  brush  to 
pass  it  through  ;  that  which  does  not  pass  at  first  ought  to  be  ground  and 
sifted  again,  until  the  whole  is  soft  and  fine. 

Take  of  this  bran  powder  three  ounces  troy,  three  fresh  eggs,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  butter,  and  rather  less  than  half  a  pint  of  milk  ;  mix  the  eggs 
with  part  of  the  milk,  and  warm  the  butter  with  the  other  portion ;  then 
stir  the  whole  well  together,  adding  a  little  nutmeg  and  ginger,  or  any  other 
agreeable  spice.  Immediately  before  putting  into  the  oven,  stir  in  first 
thirty-five  grains  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  and  then  three  drachms  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  loaf  thus  prepared  should  be  baked  in  a 
basin  (previously  well  buttered)  for  about  an  hour  or  rather  more. 

Biscuits  may  be  prepared  as  above,  omitting  the  soda  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  part  of  the  milk,  and  maJcing  them  of  proper  consistence  for 
moulding  into  shape. 

If  properly  baked  the  loaves  or  biscuits  will  keep  several  days,  but  should 
always  be  preserved  in  a  dry  place,  and  not  be  prepared  in  too  large  quanti- 
ties at  a  time. 

9.  Iceland  Mois  and  Quinine  JeUy. 

Take  of  Iceland  moss  (Getraria),  and  Irish  moss  (Ghondrus  crispus,  Gar- 
ragheen),  each  one  ounce.  Boil  slowly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  milk,  strain  through  muslin,  and  add  three  ounces  of 
white  sugar  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  the  compound  tincture  of  quinia 
(equal  to  eight  grains  of  the  salt).  A  dessertspooniVil  to  be  taken  fre- 
quently in  the  course  of  the  day.     in  phthisis^  tabes  meserUeriea,  ^e. 

10.  Lime  Water  and  Milk, 

B.  Liquorls  Galcis  Saccharati,  fl.  drs.  1 — 4;  Lactis,  ad  ft.  oz.  4.  Mix. 
This  compound  will  sometimes  be  retained  when  all  other  food  is  ^'ected.  As  a 
variety  J  milk  and  soda-water  ^  in  equal  proportions^  may  also  be  ordered. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  addition  of  grs.  16  of  Bicarbonate  of 
Soda  to  the  quart  of  milk  not  only  prevents  it  firom  turning  sonri  bat  renden 
it  more  digestible. 
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11.  Artificial  Asa's  and  Ooafs  Milk, 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  and  dissolve  it  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  barle  j 
water.  Then  add  an  ounce  of  refined  sugar,  and  pour  into  the  mLxture  a 
pint  of  good  new  cow's  milk. 

Chop  an  ounce  of  suet  very  fine,  tie  it  lightly  in  a  muslin  hag,  and  boil  it 
slowly  in  a  quart  of  new  milk.  Sweeten  with  white  sugar,  or  a  glass  of  any 
liqueur.  An  excellent  aliment  m  tome  eases  of  tabes  mesenterica^  Sfc.  where  the 
unpleasant  odour  of  goat's  mUk  prevents  it  being  taken, 

12.  Bread  JeUy. 

Take  a  quantity  of  the  soft  part  of  a  loaf,  break  it  up,  cover  it  with  boil- 
ing water,  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  some  hours.  The  water— containing  all 
the  noxious  matters  with  which  the  bread  may  be  adulterated — is  then  to 
be  strained  off  completely,  and  fresh  water  added ;  place  the  mixture  on 
the  fire,  and  allow  it  to  boil  for  some  time  until  it  becomes  smooth  ;  the 
water  is  then  to  be  pressed  out,  and  the  bread  on  cooling  will  form  a  thick 
jelly.  Mix  a  portion  of  this  with  sugared  milk  and  water,  for  use  as  it  is 
wanted. — Dr.  Churchill.  A  good  food  for  infants  at  the  time  of  weaning ,  for 
children  with  acute  disease^  j*c. 

13.  Nutritious  Demulcent  Drinks. 

Mix  together  half  a  pint  of  Mucilago  Acacise,  Mistura  Amygdalae,  and 
pure  milk ;  sweeten  with  sugar-candy  or  honey ;  and  add  one  large  table- 
spoonful  of  any  wine.  Allow  the  whole  to  be  taken  during  the  day. — Or  a 
large  pinch  of  isinglass  may  be  boiled  with  a  tumblerful  of  milk,  half  a  dozen 
bruised  almonds,  and  two  or  three  lumps  of  sugar.  To  be  taken  warm  once 
or  twice  in  the  day. 

These  drinks  are  very  grateful  in  cases  of  tonsillitis,  ulceration  of  the  pharynx^ 
^c. ;  also  in  some  cases  of  debilHy^  with  irritabUity  of  the  stomach,  and  a  ten" 
deney  to  diarrhoea, 

14.  Indian  Sarsaparilla  and  Barley  Water. 

K.  Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  fl.  oz.  2  ;  Glycerini,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Decocti.  Ilordei,  fl. 
oz.  9.  Mix.  Direct — One  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  frequently.  An  agreeabU 
demulcent,  sightly  alterative,  and  diaphoretic  mixture.  Useful  in  the  eruptive 
fevers,  and  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes. 


n.  ALTERATIVES. 

15.  Iodine  and  Iodide  of  Potassium  Mixture, 

R.  lodi,  gr.  10;  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  20;  Aquse  Destillatse,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix. 
Four  or  six  drops  three  times  a  day  in  sweetened  water  ;  in  bronchocele,  enlarge- 
ment of  mesenteric  glands,  j*c. 

16.  Iodide  of  Potassium. 

R.  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  3;  Syrupi  Papaveris,  fl.  dr.  1 ;  Aquie  Pulegii,  fl. 
drs.  7.  Mix.  Take  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  For  an  infant  six  months 
old. 

17.  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  SarsapariUa, 

R.  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  8  ;  Syrupi  Sarsse,  Syrupi,  a&  fl.  drs.  4.  Mix.  Thke 
a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  Useful  in  pleurisy,  SfC.  when  we  fear  that  effu- 
sion is  taking  place.     For  a  child  three  years  old. 
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18.  Iodide  of  Potfusium, 

R.  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  6 — gr.  12  ;  Aquae,  fl.  dra.  12.    Mix.    Direct — "  One 

•  teaspoonful — bj  measure— every  four  hours,  in  a  small  cup  of  weak  tea,  or 

of  plain  barley-water."      Valuable  in  tome  of  the  acute  inflammatory  affections 

of  childhood : — in  certain  eases  of  croup  it  may  be  given  as  above^  to  an  infant  one 

year  old. 

B-  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  15;  Tincture  Assafoetidse,  fl.  drs.  1};  Tincture 
Senegse,  fl.  drs.  3 ;  Syrupi  Mori,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  Label — '*  One  teaspoon- 
ful every  two,  three,  or  four  hours."  For  a  child  about  two  years  oldj  suffering 
from  croup.     Also  in  cases  of  infantile  pneumonia. 

19.  Alterative  and  Diaphoretic, 

B.  Hydrargyri  Sabchloridi,  gr.  2;  Antimonii  Tartarati,  gr.  jf;  Potassse 
Xitratis,  gr.  20.  Mix,  and  make  12  powders.  Direct — One  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours.  In  some  cases  of  pericarditis ^  meningitis j  j*c.  For  an  infant  six 
months  old. 

20.  Alterative  and  Diaphoretic, 

B-  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi,  gr.  4;  PuWeris  Ipecacuanhe  Compositi,  gr. 
2.  Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders.  One  to  be  taken  every  six  hours.  For 
a  child  between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  months  old. 

21.  Calomel  and  Tartar  Emetic, 

B*  Antimonii  Tartarati,  gr.  1;  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi,  gr.  3;  Sacchari 
Albi,  gr.  20.  Mix,  and  divide  into  12  powders.  One  to  be  taken  every  four 
hours.  In  acute  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes^  ^c.  For  an  infant 
twelve  months  old. 

22.  Grey  and  Dover*  9  Powder, 

B>  Hydrargyri  cum  CretA,  gr.  12;  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhse  Compositi,  gr. 
2.  Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders.  One  to  be  taken  every  night  and 
morning. 

23.  Alterative  and  Tonic, 

B-  Vini  Ferri,  Syrupi  Tolutani,  a&  fl.  oz.  };  Liquoris  Arsenicalis,  min. 
12;  Aquae  Anethi,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  f  Erasmus  Wilso.v.)  The  dose  for  a  child 
about  two  years  old^  is  one  drachm  thnce  daily ^  directly  after  the  meals.  Almost 
a  specific  m  eczema  infantile. 

24.  Cod-liver  Oil  and  Arsenic, 

B*  Olei  Jecoris  Aselli,  fl.  oz.  2;  Vitelli  Ovl,  1;  Liquoris  Arsenicalis,  min. 
44;  Syrupi,  fl.  drs.  2;  Aquse  Fontans,  q.  s.  nd  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  (Erasmus 
Wilson.)     The  dose  is  a  drachm  three  times  a  day,  with  or  directly  after  meals. 

25.  Alterative  and  Antispasmodic. 

B-  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  8;  Tincturae  Hyoscyami,  min.  12;  Tincture  Assa- 
foetidae,  fl.  drm.  1 — fl.  drs.  3  ;  Decocti  Senegae,  ad  fl.oz.  1}.  Mix.  Direct — 
One  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  In  the  third  stage  of  eroup^  in 
some  cases  of  acute  bronchitis^  and  in  some  forms  of  pneumonia^  we  have  seen  great 
benefit  from  this  mixture.  The  dose  is  for  a  child  between  one  and  two  years 
of  age. 

26.  Alterative  and  Tonic. 

B*  Syrupi  Fcrri  lodidi,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Syrupi,  fl.  drs.  11 ;  Mix.    Take  one  tea" 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.     In  tabes  mesenterica^  scrofulous  diseases^  early  stages 
of  phthisis  y  ifc. 
33 
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27.  Alterative  and  Tonic. 

R.  Ferri  lodidi,  gr.  4;  Gljcerini,  fl.  drs.  4;  Infasi  Galambse,  ad  fl.  ox.  3. 
Mix.     One  or  two  ttaapoonfuU  to  he  taken  three  timet  a  day.     Use*  at  above, 

28.  Alterative  and  Tonic, 

K.  Tinctune  lodi,  min.  2;  Tinctarse  Ferri  Perchloridi,  min.  4;  Aqa» 
Gamphorie,  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  Make  a  drattght  to  he  taken  three  timut  a  day. 
Utet  at  ahove. 

29.  Alterative  and  Tonic. 

R.  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  4;  Ferri  Ammonio-citratis,  gr.  12;  Tinctune  Hj- 
oscyami,  min.  16;  Aquas  Destillatae,  ad  fl.  ox.  1}.  Mix.  One^ei^kth  pmrt  to 
he  taken  thru  timet  a  day,  with  the  mealtf  in  tweetmed  water. 

30.  Alterative  and  Diaphoretic, 

K.  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi,  gr.  4;  Pulveris  IpecacaanhsB,  g^r.  t;  Sac- 
•chari  Albi,  gr.  20.  Mix,  and  divide  into  eight  powders.  One  of  thttepow" 
dert  may  he  given  to  a  child  twelve  montht  old^  every  four  hourt.  If  the  eal&ntel 
irritatet  the  bowelt,  gr,  \  of  Dover* t  powder  thonld  he  added  to  every  third  or 
fourth  powder. 

31.  Grey  Powder  ^  Soda  and  Magneeia, 

K.  Hydrargyri  cum  Cretie,  gr.  2;  SodsD  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  2;  Magnesie 
Garbonatis,  gr.  5.  Mix.  Make  a  powder  to  be  taken  every  other  n^ht.  An 
alterative  and  aperient  for  ehildrerij  where  there  it  great  acidity  of  the  teeretiant. 

32.  Alterative  and  Tonic, 

K.  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  4;  Ferri  Ammonio-citratis,  gr.  20;  Sympi  Papa- 
Teris,  fl.  drs.  3 ;  Infusi  Qnassiae,  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  Take  one  tahletpooi^ful  three 
timet  a  day.  For  a  child  two  yeart  old^  affected  with  tcrofula^  tabet  meten" 
terica,  j-e. 

33.  Bromide  of  Ammonium, 

K.  Ammonii  Bromidi,  gr.  24;  Aquae,  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  One  tteupoce^U  m 
a  email  cup  of  tweetened  tea  three  timet  a  day.  For  an  infant  with  hooping 
cough. 

34.  Alterative  and  Tmic, 

K.  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi,  gr.  1;  Quinias  Sulphatis,  gr.  2.  Mix,  and 
divide  into  four  powders.  One  powder  to  he  mixed  with  tugar  and  given  twice 
a  day  in  tevere  eatet  of  cphthalmia  neonatorum, 

35.  Benzoic  Add, 

B.  Acidi  Benzoici,  gr.  20;  Glycerin!,  fl.  oi.  \\  Aqaae,  ad  fl.  os.  4.  Mix. 
A  detterttpoonful  to  be  taken  three  or  four  timet  a  day.  For  a  child Jhe  yeart 
old,  Uteful  in  jaundice  from  tuppretted  actum  of  the  tivtr^  and  m  uraiiiiu.  It 
hat  alto  been  recommended  m  tome  catet  of  incontinence  of  urine. 
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in.  ANTHELMINTICS. 

3S.  Seammom/  and  CtUvmd. 

B'  PDlrerit  Scammooii  CompoiitI,  gr.  4;  Hjrdrargrri  Sabehlorldi,  gr.  1 ; 

Fulveris  Aromfttici,  gr.  4.     Hii.     Thi  pevJtr  la  bt  takm  at  itdtime.    A  utt- 

fid  onlhdMiMk  in  tkrtaAonrm,  olto  a  valuable  jmrfativi  m  etrlain  teribral  i^ic- 

Hmu,  fitr  a  Mldfivt  ytan  eld, 

37.  Jalap  and  Calomel. 

Mil.    The 

38.  KameU. 

£(.  Pnlveri*  KsmelK,  gr.  B  to  gr.  10;  vet  TincturK  EkmelEe,  mia.  10  to 
20  ;  Sjrnpi  Aarantii,  fl.  dnn.  \  \  HaciUgiais  Tragacantbn,  S.  drm.  1 ; 
AqDK,  &d  fl.  01.  1.  Mil  for  &  draught.  To  be  taken  »arlj  in  tbe  morning. 
For  a  child  two  to  five  yean  old.  A  purgalirt  ihoutd  bt  adnuniiteted  four 
hmrt  ajteruardt,  Kanula  it  an  orangt  red  rttinov*  tubtlanei  found  adhering  t» 
(*e  taptultt  of  (A«  Rotlitra  lincloria,  and  it  impvrlid  from  Madrid.    It  it  ttrongltf 


39.  Turpmtint. 

B.  Olei  TerebiDtbloa,  fl.  dm.  ^  to  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Olel  Rlcini,  fl.  dri.  1  to  fl. 
dra.  4;  Hadlaglais  Tranoanthn,  fl.  drm.  1  ;  Sjrrupi  Zingiberii,  fl.  dnn.  I  ; 
Aqam,  ad  fl.  oi.  1 — 3.  Uli.  Jfofa  a  drauglit  la  b<  laim  early  in  lit  mommy. 
For  a  dutd  Oine  to  tevttt  yean  aid.      Uieful  n  ligieiporm,  j-e. 

40.  Eouito. 

B-  Cnito  in  palTer«,  gr.  10  to  gr.  30  ;  Hellis  0«pnratl,  lafflclent  to  make 
an  electnarj.  Direct — Baffle  be  lakm  early  in  Ike  morning,  tbe  reourinder  tix 
kourt  afterward:    For  a  cUld  three  to  leven  ytart  old.     Ui^fiil  in  tapeworm. 

Tb«  Infti«am  Cumo  ma;  be  tak«n  alooe,  in  dosea  of  fl.  oi.  1  to  fl.  ot.  S. 
41.  Stxnbmin. 

B-  SanloniDi.  gr.  2 — 6;  Sacchari  Lactls,  gr.  10.  Hii.  Hake  a  powder, 
to  be  taken  earlj  in  tbe  morning,  luapended  In  a  tableipoonfill  of  cream. 
Tbe  patient  ongbt  to  hare  fasted  12  boura  preTlonalj.  For  a  cbild  two  to 
five  years  of  age.  Tbe  doae  maj  be  repeated  dail;  for  6  oi  10  daya  if  necea- 
Mrj ;  and  its  exhibition  ibonld  be  followed  at  the  end  of  6  boura  by  tbe 
•dm  in  i  strati  on  of  ont  or  two  teaipoonfnll  of  tbe  compound  decoction  ot 
aloeg.  A  speciflc  for  tbe  ascaria  lambricoidea.  Leaa  uaeflil  for  the  ta>nia 
aolium,  and  oijuria  verm icul aria.  Tbe  frlenda  of  the  patient  ahonld  be 
warned  that  after  a  few  days  the  ligbt  lometlmes  becomei  perrerted,  ao 
that  object!  seem  to  acquire  a  blue  or  yellow  or  tome  other  colour.  The  eighth 
or  tixlh  of  a  grain  of  the  rem  of  podophyUwn  added  oetationallj/  to  the  dote  of 
tanlonin  ^/ptart  to  nerMM  lit  tfieaey. 

42.  /Wqrrana<<. 
B-  Decoct)  Onnatl  Radlcii,  B.  dra.  2  to  fl.  oe.  ) ;  Spiritlki  .Stherli,  min. 


43.  AnMyniMte  and  SabadiUa. 
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ders,  one  to  be  taken  every  two  hours  till  the  whole  is  consumed.  F<n  a 
child  three  to  five  years  old.  It  it  more  active  than  the  preceding.  A  saline  purge 
should  be  given  after  the  last  dose. 

44.  Male  Fern^ 

R.  Extrscti  Filicis  Liquid!,  min.  10 — 20 ;  Sjmpi  ZingiberiSi  fl.  dnn.  j — 1 ; 
Mucilaginis  Tragacanthse,  fl.  drm.  I — 2  ;  Aquse,  fl.  oz.  I — 2.  Mix.  Make  a 
draught.  For  a  child  five  to  ten  years  old.  To  be  taken  earlj  in  the  morning ; 
only  liquid  nourishment  having  been  allowed  the  previous  day.  Four  hours 
afterwards  a  purgative  dose  of  castor  oil  or  compound  decoction  of  aloes 
should  be  administered.     Especially  ttsefidfor  destroying  tapeworms. 

See  also  Enbmata. 


IV.  ANTISPASMODICS. 

45.  Ether  Mixture. 

B>  Spiritiis  j£theris,  min.  40;  Spiritiis  Chloroformi,  min.  40;  Tinctora 
Cardamomi  Compositae,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Spiritiis  Mjristicae,  fl.  drm.  \  ;  Olei  Garni, 
min.  3  ;  Mucilagrinis  Tragacanthse,  fl.  oz.  ^  ;  Aquae  Menthas  Piperits,  ad.  fl. 
oz.  4.  Mix.  Direct — One  or  two  teaspoon/uls  to  be  taken  every  three  or  /ottr 
hourSf  till  relief  is  obtained.  For  a  child  two  or  three  years  of  age.  UeeftU  m 
coliCf  fiatulencCf  and  spasm. 

46.  Antispasmodic  and  Sedative. 

R.  SpiritCls  Ammonise  Aromatici,  min  40 ;  Spiritiis  iGtheris,  fl.  drm.  } ; 

Tincturse  BcUadonnae,  min.  40;  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti,  min.  4;  Synipi, 

fl.  oz.  i  ;  Aqute,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  Direct — One  dessertspoonful  to  be  taken  every 

four  or  six  hours.     For  a  child  three  or  four  years  of  age.     Useful  in  spasmodie 

duseaseSj  pertussis^  laryngismus  stridulus^  jr. 

47.  Sulphate  of  Zinc  and  Belladonna, 

B-  Zinci  Sulphatis,  gr.  8;  Extract!  Belladonnes,  gr.  2  ;  AqaaS|  fl.  os.  4. 
Mix.  Half  an  ounce  four  times  a  day^  (Dr.  Fuller).  For  a  child  above  three 
years  of  age  with  pertussis.  Every  other  day  the  strength  of  the  mixture  may  be 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  one  dose.  The  belladonna^  it  is  said,  etm  thus  be 
gradually  increased  to  doses  of  five  grains  without  any  mischief. 

48.  Astringent  Antispcumodic. 

B-  Acidi  Hydrochlorici  Diluti,  min.  4;  Spiritiis  JBtheris,  min.  8;  Aqii« 
Camphoras,  fl.  drs.  3.  Mix.  Make  a  draught  to  be  taken  every  six  hmrs. 
Recommended  by  Dr.  Stieglitz,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  as  a  stimulant  for  a  ehiid, 
aged  about  five,  suffering  from  typhoid  fever. 

49.  Antispasmodic  and  Stimulant. 

B-  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Tincturse  Cardamomi  Gompositn,  fl. 
drs.  3  ;  Syrupi  Simplicis,  fl.  drs.  4 ;  Aquae,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  Take  a  des- 
sertspoonful every  four  hours.  Sir  Duncan  Gibe  states  that  nitric  acid  is  a 
specific  in  the  treatment  of  hooping -cough  ^  curing  the  disease  in  from  two  tojffteen 
days.     He  recommends  this  formula. 
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50.  Anlitpatmodie  ajtd  StdaHtt. 

fi,  Tinctura;  Digiulis,  Tincturv  Lobeliee.  al  min.  12  j  Sympi  Croci,  fl. 
dnn.  1 ;  Aquie  Cinnamomi,  ad.  fl.  oi,  2.  Uii.  Tait  a  Itatpoor^fal  tvtry  thrH 
or  fottr  houTi.  For  a  tiild  a  year  old.  At  a  lobitiltitt  Jot  antimeny  in  tame 
femu  of  pTUamonia,  bronchita,  ^c. 

51.  AntiMpamtodie  attd  Sedative, 

B-  Syrnpi  Rhmadoi,  fl.  oi,  1;  Acidi  HjdrocTmnici  Dilali  (Ph.  Brit.), 
min.  I.  Hii.  Take  a  leatpoan/Ul  two  or  three  tinut  a  day.  For  an  it^anl  $ix 
monlkt  old.     If  it  dieagrett  or  prodacei  head  lymplomi  it  mutt  bt  dUeonlinued. 

52.  Antitpatmodie  and  Stimulant. 

B'  SplritQ*  Ammoniffi  Aiomatic),  Spirit&j  jEtherig,  iS  min.  20 ;  Synipi 
Papaveris,  fl.  dra.  2 ;  Aquae  Anethi,  fl.  dra.  10.  Mii.  T^t  one  or  Itco  Ita- 
epoonfult  every  three  hourt.  A  vaiaiJile  ttimjdant  ih  certain  Uv  form  of  fever, 
ra  amvalttenet  from  pulmonary  affectioat,  and  in  tome  tpatmvdie  diieaiet.  The 
tmallft  dote  may  be  given  la  an  infant  three  monthi  old. 

53.  AittitptuModic  and  Stimulant. 

B-  SpirilOs  Ammonite  Aromatlci,  min.  S;  Spiritfli  Chloroformi,  min. 
Tinctnm  Opii,  min.  i;  Uistnrn  Amygdalie,  AquEe  Garni,  im  Q.  oe.  }.     Hix, 
Tait  one  ttatpoanful  tao  or  three  lima  a  day.    In  Jlatulenet  with  gaetro-intettuxd 
dittar&anee.     For  on  infant  bettoeen  eight  and  tutlve  numlht  of  age. 

54.  Simple  Aniitptumodie. 
B-  Tiocturie  Assarcetida,  fl.  drm.  };  Sympi  Rhoadoi,  fl.  ot.  1.    Hiz.    /n 
ftalttlent  tolie,  one  teatpoonfid  may  bt  given  <otry  hour  until  rrfte/  it  obtained. 

55.  Sumbul  and  Ether. 
R.  TiDclune  Sumbalia,  fl.  drm.  1;   Spiritfls  £therii,  fl.  drm.  }:   Aquee 
Camphone,  ad  fl.  ox.  2.     Mix.     Direct — One  or  tvo  tea^oonfuU  to  be  taken 
ereryfour  houri.     For  a  child  Iwo  or  lArei  yeort  of  age. 

56,  Anti»patmodic  and  Sedative, 

B.  Acidi  Hjdrocjanici  Diluti,  min.  3;  BoAk  BicarbonatiB,  gr,  10;  8pi- 
ritfls  ,£th«ri8,  min.  12;  Syrnpi  PapsTerie,  fl.  drs.  S;  Aqua  daitillaUe,  fl. 
dra.  6.  Mix.  One  teatpooaful  to  be  taken  every  ^  hourt.  Ibr  a  ehild  nine 
monlhi  old  lufering  from  ptrtutiit. 

57.  Antieptumodie  and  Sedative. 

B.  Acidi  Hjdrouyanici  Diluti,  min.  i;  SpiritOa  Amntonie  Fmtidn,  fl.  dr' 

i;  TinctnreHjoacyami,  min.  20;  Sympi  Aurantii,  B.dra.  3;  SpiritQB  Anisii 
.  drm.  I :  Aqav,  fl.  oi.  I.  Hii.  Take  a  lea^oo^fiU  three  or  four  timet  a 
day.  Recommended  by  Dr.  Jaheb  RaiD  in  laryngiemut  Itridula*  or  tpatm  i^lhe 
gloKii.     For  a  ehild  one  year  old. 

58.  Antitpatmadie  and  SeAoHva. 
B.  Tincturn  Assartstidm,  fl.  drm.  \;  OiymclUt  ScillM,  fl.  dun.  1;  Tine- 
luriE  Opii,  min,  1;  Syrupi  Rhixadoa,  ad  fl.  oi,  1.    Mix.     (Aw  Iw^poeftM May 
be  given  every  tvo  or  three  houri  for  three  dottt. 

59.  Belladonna/or  Childrtii. 
B.  Eitracli  BclladoDnv,  gr.  1;   Sympi,  H.  dn.  3;   AqnK,  ad  H.  ut.  1{. 
Mix.     One  or  two  teatpoonftUi  to  be  lalun  (ATM  flaw*  a  dieg,     **  *    ■  * 
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iinence  of  urine  in  children  between  three  and  eeven  years  of  age^  where  there  is 
nervom  irritabilUy.  A  email  belladonna  piaster  may  aleo  be  applied  aver  the 
eacrum, 

60.  Antispasmodic  and  Stimulani, 

B.  SpiritCls  Ammonise  Aromatici,  fl.  drm.  jf;  Spiritds  Ghloroformi,  min. 

12;  ^TincturaB  AssafoetidaB,  fl.  drm.  1;  Aquas  Camphorae,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.     Mix. 

One  tableepoonful  to  be  taken  every  six  hourt.     In  dieeaeee  of  the  lungs  and  air 

paeeagee  after  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms^  when  an  antispasmodic  and 

stimtUant  is  required, 

61.  Antispasmodic  and  Stimulant. 

B.  Spiritiis  Ammoniae  Aromatic!,  fl.  drm.  };  SpirittLB  Chloroform!,  min. 
20;  TincturaB  Assafoetidse,  fl.  drm.  1 — fl.  drs.  2;  Tinctune  Gamphone  Com- 
positJB,  fl.  drm.  };  Aquas  Pulegii,  fl.  drs.  12.  Mix.  One  or  two  teaspoanfuls 
to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  In  some  eases  of  hooping-cough^  laryngismus  stri- 
dtUus,  and  other  convulsive  affections, 

62.  Antispasmodic  and  Stimulant, 

B-  Spiritiis  Ammonias  Aromatic!,  Spiritiis  Athens,  aa  fl.  drm.  };  Acidi 
Hydrocyanic!  Diluti,  min.  6 ;  Tinctures  Opii,  min.  4 ;  Aquas  Gamphone,  fl. 
oz.  3.  Mix.  One  tablespoof\fkl  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  In  passive  cere- 
bral congestion^  ^e. 

63.  Antispasmodic  and  Stimulant. 

B>  Aquas  Anisi,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Mucilaginis  Acacias,  fl.  oz.  };  Olei  Terebinthins, 
fl.  drm.  I;  Syrupi,  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  every 
four  hours.    (ICaithsill  and  Evansov.) 


V.  ASTRINGENTS. 

64.  Simple  Astringent. 

B>  Aluminis,  gr.  24;  Extract!  Conii,  gr.  12;  Syrupi  Rhoeados,  fl.  drs.  2; 
Aquas  Anethi,  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  Take  a  dessertspoonful  every  four  or  six  hours.  For 
a  child  two  or  three  years  of  age^  suffering  from  pertussis,  when  all  infiammatory 
symptoms  have  ceased. 

65.  Astringent. 

B>  Tincturas  Catechu  Composites,  fl.  drs.  2;  Syrupi,  fl.  drs.  2;  Decoct! 
Hasmatoxyli,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  Take  a  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  For  an 
infant  one  year  old.  Valuable  in  simple  diarrhoea,  or  as  a  tonic  during  conva- 
lescence from  any  gastro-intestinal  disorder.  The  only  disadvantage  of  logwood 
is,  that  the  pink  evacuations  which  it  produces  permanently  stain  the  ir^ant^s 
napkins. 

66.  Aromatic  Astringent. 

B<  Pulvis  Gretas  Aromatic!,  gr.  20;  Tinctures  Hyoscyami,  min.  30;  Infusi 
Krameries,  fl.  oz.  1}.  Mix.  Take  one  or  two  teaspoor\fuls  three  times  a  day.  In 
the  simple  diarrhoea  of  an  infant  above  year  old. 

67.  Aromatic  Astringent  and  Sedative. 

B*  Acidi  Gallic!,  gr.  10;  Tinctures  Cinnamom!  Compositi,  fl.  drm.  I; 
Tincturse  Opii,  min.  3;  Syrupi,  fl.  drs.  3;  Aquss  Cinnamom!,  fl.  drs.  12. 
Mix.  Take  a  teaspoonful  every  six  hours.  In  chronic  diarrhoea.  For  a  child 
one  year  old.  • 
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6S.  Aromatic  Attringent. 

B-  Acidi  Gallici,  gr.  10  to  gt.  20;  Aeidi  Snlpharici  Aromatici,  fl.  dr*.  1 

to  2;  Tiactune  CiDnBmomi,  fl.  dn.  i;  Aqon  Deetillat»,  ftd  fl.  ot,  4.    Hii. 

Make  a  mixture.   For  a ekUd fivtytan  old.    A  dtuerltpaiHtful  to  tt  lakai  every 

/our  Aouri. 

69.  Oallie  Acid  and  Ipeeaautnka. 

fi.  Acidi  Gallici,  gr.  20;  PdIvctIs  Ipecacuanhtt,  gr,  S;  Synipi,  fl.  drt.  3; 
Infusi  Rd»eb  Acidi,  ad  S.  oi.  t.  Mix.  Hake  a  miitare.  Fi>r  a  eltiU  Jhe 
ytari  old.  A  daierlipoonfal  to  it  taken  tviryfauT  Aouri.  An  mvalvablt  aetrit' 
gent  in  /uanorrhoffe  frtm  the  Inngi,  ttomaeh,  inlulineM,  or  tidnege, 

B.  PaWeriB  Greta  Aromatlci,  gr.  30;  Tinctara  Catecha  CompotitM,  fl. 
dra.  2 ;  Tinctara  Opii,  min.  3 ;  Uiatara  Cretn,  S.  dra.  10.  Hii.  Take  a 
leatpooB/ul  three  timee  a  day.  In  limple  diarrhaa.  ,  Ihr  a  ekild  eightien  monfAt 
old. 

70.  Atlringent  and  Sedalite. 

B.  PnlTeria  Cretv  Aromatici  cam  Opio,  gr.  20 ;  Inftiit  Catecha  Com- 
politi,  fl.  dn.  12.  Hix.  Take  a  tiatpoonful  thru  timet  a  dag.  For  a  ehiU 
one  year  old,  vith  ehronie  diarrkeea. 

71.  Alterative  and  Aitrii^ent. 
B.  Olel  Ricini,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Pulveria  Acacin,  Sacchart  AIbi,  Sa  gr.  30 ; 
Tiactane  Opii,  mia.  3;  Agon  Cinaamoml,  fl.  dn.  II.  Mix.  Take  a  tea- 
^o<mfUl  every  /our  hour:  For  a  child  one  gear  old  tuffering  from  dytentiry.  A 
limilar  mixture  wat  found  by  Dr.  Baly  to  be  very  viUuable  in  tkt  treatment  of 
dyttntery  among  Ike  prieontre  hi  Millbaak  Ftnitenttary, 

72.  Shatany  and  BhtAarb. 
B.  Tinctura  Bhei,  fl.  dnn.  1  to  2  ;  Infiiii  KrameriB,  ad  fl.  ei.  4.     Hli. 
iVoit  a  mixture  and  order  a  tabliipoonful  to  be  taken  n>rry  tix  or  eigkt  kvuri. 
Far  a  child  fivfto  ten  yeart  old.     A  valuaile  attringent  in  common  diarrhaa. 

73.  Bkalimy  and  Malieo. 
B-  Tinctnre  Srameriv,  fl.  dra.  2;    ajrrapi  PapBTerii,  fl.  dra.  3;  Inhiii 
Hatiue,  ad  fl.  oi.  4.    Mix.   For  a  child  tevtn  yeart  old.    Take  a  detterttpooi^fiit 
every  fow  hoart,     Uieful  m  the  diarrhixa  oftuberculoiit. 

74.  Farvginou*  Attringmt. 
B.  Tinctnra  Feni  Perchloridi,  fl.  dim.  1 ;  Sympi  Anrantii,  fl.  dn.  3  ; 
Aqan  Floris  Aarantii,  ad  fl.  oi.  4.   Mix.   Hake  a  miitare.   A  dttterttpoor^l 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  Hmet  a  day.     Fbr  a  child  five  yeart  old. 

75.  Cold  at  a  LoeaX  Attringmt. 
The  best  and  cheapeit  frceiing  miilnre  i«  m&de  with  ice  and 
eaU  in  equal  parti.     Any  of  the  following,  however,  will  prore  nieftil 

Hjdrochl orate  or  Ammonia     .    . 

Nitre 6  [•  From  60»  to  !•• 

Water 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia i  i  „         ,_  ,     ,, 

Water       ,  ^  From  S0«  lO  « 

Snow 3  I  .. 

Common  Mlt i  i 

Snow  or  Ue 

Common  Salt B}.FnnnU* 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia 


BtFrn 
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VI.  BATHS. 


76.  Temperature  of  Simple  Baths, 


BATB. 

WATn. 

TAPOUa. 

The  Cold     .     . 
"     Cool     .     . 
"     Temperate 
"     Tepid  .     . 
"     Warm .     . 
"     Hot      .     . 

33®  to    65®F. 
65®  to    75® 
75®  to    85® 
85®  to    92®  .     . 
92®  to    98®  .     . 
98®  to  112®  .     . 

.     99®  to  100® 
.  100®  to  115® 
.  115®  to  UO® 

96®  to  106*> 
106®  to  120*» 
120®  to  170O 


77.  Irorif  or  Oak  Bark^  Baths. 


K.  Ferri  Sulphatis,  oz.  }  ;  Aquie,  C.  4.  Mix.  Especially  utefiU  for  #/rtf- 
motu  and  rielcety  children. 

R.  QuercCls  Contuss,  lb.  1 ;  Aquae  Calid»,  0  2.  Mix.  Boil  for  half  an 
hour,  and  add  the  strained  decoction  to  three  gallons  of  warm  or  tepid 
water.     To  he  used  every  mominy.     For  delicate  children^  ^e. 

78.  Salt-water  Baths. 

B.  Salis  Marini  (vnlgo,  "Bay  salt"),  lb.  \\  AqusB  Tepidae,  C.  4.  Mix. 
Make  a  sponge-bath,  to  be  nsed  everj  morning.  In  general  debility,  j*e.  The 
surface  of  the  body  should  be  thoroughly  nibbed  with  a  flesh-brush  and  coarse 
towels, 

79.  The  Turkish  Baths, 

The  general  effect  of  a  hot  air  bath  is  to  increase  the  force  and  rapidity 
of  the  circalation,  and  to  induce  free  perspiration  ;  but  if  too  hot  or  too 
prolonged  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  skin  and  lungs  becomes  so 
great,  that  the  brain  suffers.  There  is  then  consequently  a  lowering  of  the 
circulation,  with  depressed  nervous  power.  A  temperature  varying  from 
120®  to  165®  will  usually  suffice  ;  while  if  the  perspiration  is  efficient  and 
continuous,  and  the  sensation  agreeable,  the  patient  may  remain  in  the 
calidarium  for  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes.  The  bath  is  useful  in  removing 
local  congestions,  in  clearing  the  pores  and  inducing  a  healthy  condition 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  in  eliminating  noxious  matters  from 
the  blood,  and  in  imparting  a  sense  of  elasticity  and  vigour  to  the  system. 
It  is  ir\)urious  when  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  or  when  the 
heart  or  vessels  are  affected  with  fatty  degeneration,  or  when  there  are  any 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
vertigo  or  syncope. 

80.  Cold  Affusion, 

The  patient  is  seated  in  an  empty  bath,  and  from  four  to  six  backets  of 
cold  water  (about  40®  F.)  are  poured  over  his  head  and  chest  from  a  height 
of  two  or  more  feet.  He  is  then  quickly  dried,  and  replaced  in  bed.  The 
colder  the  water  and  the  greater  the  height  from  which  it  is  poared,  the 
more  stimulating  the  effect.  Affusion,  as  thus  practiced  by  Dr.  Carrie, 
proved  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  typhus.  It  may  be  resorted  to 
when  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  permanently  above  its  normal  (aboat 
98.4®  F.)  standard,  when  there  is  no  feeling  of  chilliness,  when  the  body  is 
not  wholly  bathed  in  sweat,  when  there  is  not  much  irritability  of  the  aerr* 
ous  system,  and  when  there  is  great  stupor.  The  effect  is  to  lower  the 
temperature,  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiratioO|  to  render 
the  tongue  moist  and  soft,  to  diminish  or  remove  the  stupor,  to  procure 
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gl«ep,  and  sometimes  to  prodnce  &  critical  perepinlioD.     It  maj  be  aied 
everr  twenty-four  hours  if  neceBsary. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  appl;  a  daHClu-balh  t«  one  or  more  of  Ihe  joiats  it 
ii  only  oecesBftty  to  ftlli«  two  or  thre«  jardi  of  large-aiied  lodia-rulttMt 
tubing  to  the  top  of  a  cislern.  The  patient  must  ait  in  an  emptj  bath,  into 
which  the  water  may  fall  as  it  playg  apon  the  limb. 

81.  The  Shallow  Bath. 
The  patient  lits  in  a  bnth  some  i'lX  feet  long,  with  a  depth  of  water  (tem- 
perature 60°  to  B0°  F.)  varying  from  eight  to  twelre  iochea.  The  eitremi- 
ties  and  trank  are  well  rubbed  by  &□  asBiataot,  while  trater  ia  gentlj  poured 
over  the  head.  The  duration  of  the  bath  ought  to  vary  from  fire  minutes 
to  three-qiiartera  of  an  hour,  until  the  temperature  of  the  body  ia  lowered. 
The  colder  the  water  and  the  shorter  the  slay  in  it,  the  more  Btimulating 
and  less  aedative  will  be'the  effect.  Thii  bath  ia  less  exciting  than  the  cold 
affusion,  and  is  chiefly  indicated  where  the  latter  would  be  improper, — i.  e., 
where  there  ia  much  nervoua  irritability. 

82.  Aeid  Sponging. 
One  part  of  Tiuegar  is  lo  be  added  to  two  to  three  of  cold  water,  and  the 
body  well  eponged  with  the  mixture.  Simple  tepid  water  may  lometimea 
be  advantageously  used.  The  patient  being  weak  and  unable  to  move,  the 
sponging  mual  be  done  by  degrees : — i.  e.  the  arma,  cheat,  back  and  lega  are 
lo  be  rapidly  waabed  and  dried.  /■  iwiny  eoaet  of  /evtr,  irifiammatum,  tear- 
laloia,  j-e. 


VII.  COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 

83.  Carbonate  of  Copper  Ointment. 
B-  Cnpri  Carbonatia, 
ointnent.     (Detmoii.)- 
ttimutating  applicatiom  are  requtrtd. 

84.  Iodine  Faint. 

B-  Todi,  gr.  40  to60;  Potasaii  Jodidi,  gr.  30;  Spiritfls  Tini  Reclificati,  S. 

01.  I.      Uii.      To  be  applied  vith  a  cameFi-hair  pencil.      Very  aitfid  in  many 

ehronie  paint,  fe, 

R.  lodi,  Potasaii  lodidi,  Sa  gr.  20;  CoUodii,  S.  oz.  I.     Hii. 


85.  Blistering  and  Epitpattie  Paperi. 

These  papers  of  SI.  Albeapeyre  bare  long  been  uied  in  this  country  with 
great  advantage,  tbongh  they  are  less  Mppraciated  than  in  France. 

They  consist  of— an  epispaatic  paur  tor  draMlng  bU«l«n;  a  dalcIMng 
paper  for  issues,  cansing  aeither  imctl  nor  p*Iii;  «*d  bUatan  fiwBid  itf  •& 
adhesive  cloth  without  a  plaster. 

The  Rplipasllc  Paper,  for  dreaaing  bllalera,  is  prepared  of  four  d'grFri  .if 
strength,  ondeT.tht  deaignatinn  of  No.  1  feeble,  Nit.  1,  Uti.  'j,  am)  N'i>.  .'.. 
No.  I  feeble  poisMies  the  least  strength,  and  U  sull«ble  a*  a  ilnuiug  for 
peraona  of  Inltable  tenptmnwiil,  muI  ftit  (J '" ""       •*-.•---- 
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salve  spread  upon  it,  and  is  adapted  for  patients  whose  blisters  hare 
risen  well.  No.  2  is  employed  for  those  whose  blisters  do  not  draw 
safficientlj,  and  require  stimulating.  Whilst  No.  3  possesses  a  still  stronger 
poner,  and  is  used  only  in  cases  where  the  blister  has  a  tendency  to  dry 
up.  They  all  maintain  an  abundant  discharge,  without  pain  or  heat ;  pre* 
vent  the  formation  of  false  membranes ;  produce  no  irritation  of  the  urinary 
passages ;  and  cause  no  disagreeable  smell. 

The  blisters — applied  by  the  adhesive  black  side — readily  adhere  to  the 
skin,  producing  vesication  in  a  few  hours  (twelve  at  the  furthest) ;  and,  if 
necessary,  the  same  piece  put  on  four  or  five  times  always  produces  the 
blistering  effect. 


Vm.  DIAPHORETICS. 

86.  Nitre  and  Ipeecusuan, 

H-  PotasBSB  Nitratis,  gr.  10,  vel  Potassss  Citratis,  gr.  30;  Vini  Ipeca- 
cuanhse,  fl.  drs.  \\\  Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  fl.  oz.  1;  Decocti  Hordei,  ad  O  1. 
Mix.  Half  a  teaeupful  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  houre.  In  severe  catarrh 
with  eore'ihroat.     For  a  child  five  yeare  old, 

« 

87.  Antimony  and  Opium, 

R.  Vini  Antimoniale,  fl.  drm.  1;  Liquoris  Ammonise  Acetatis,  fl.  drs.  4; 
Extracti  Opii  Liquidi,  min.  5;  Aquas  CamphorsB,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One 
tableepoon/ul  three  times  a  day.  Each  fluid  drachm  of  the  wine  contains  one- 
quarter  of  a  grain  of  antimony.     For  a  child  five  years  old. 

88.  Citrate  of  Potash  and  Ammonia, 

R.  Potassffi  Citratis,  gr.  30;  Liquoris  Ammonias  Acetatis,  fl.  drs.  4  ;  Spi- 
ritiis  Ammonise  Aromatici,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Tincturse  Aconiti,  min.  5 ;  Aque,  ad 
fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  One  dessertspoonful  every  four  or  six  hours.  In  pneumonia 
and  many  other  acute  inflammations.  Sometimes  it  is  preferable  to  give  only  the 
Solution  of  Acetate  of  Ammonia  diluted  with  water  (one  fluid  drachm  to  two 
ounces)  f  and  take  a  tablespoonful. 

89.  Diaphoretic  and  Diuretic, 

H*  Pulveris  Opii,  gr.  i;  Pulveris  Ipecacuanha,  gr.  1 ;  Potassae  Nitratis, 
gr.  4.  Make  a  powder^  to  be  taken  every  night  at  bed-time.  An  in^jMrovement  on 
the  ordinary  Dover^s  powder.     For  a  child  seven  years  old. 

90.  Ipecacuan  and  Syrup  of  Poppies, 

K<  Vini  Ipecacuanhas,  fl.  drs.  2;  Syrupi  Papaveris,  fl.  drs.  3;  Liquoris 
Ammonias  Acetatis,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Spiritds  ^theris  Nitrosi,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Aquas, 
ad  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  the  early 
stage  of  fever  ^  severe  catarrh^  bronchitis  j  and  pneumonia. 

91.  Antimony  and  Ipecacuan, 

R.  Vini  Antimoniale,  fl.  drs.  1|;  Vini  Ipecacuanhas,  fl.  drs.  2;  Sympi 
Rhcsados,  fl.  drs.  3;  Liquoris  Ammonise  Acetatis,  fl.  drs.  2;  Aquas,  ad  fl. 
oz.  6.  Mix.  A  small  tablespoonful  every  two  hours.  A  depressing  mixture  for 
children  two  or  three  years  of  age. 

92.  Ipecacuan  and  Syrup  of  Poppies, 

H>  Vini  Ipecacuanhas,  fl.  drs.  2:  Syrupi  Papaveris,  fl.  drs.  3;  Mucilaginii 
Tragacanthas,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Aqua?,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  One  teaspoot^ftU  every  two 
or  three  hours.     An  infantile  cough  mixture. 

See  also  Expbotobamts,  and  Stimulants. 


6I8INPB0TAKTS. 
IX.  DISINFECTANTS. 


In  tbe  m4nftgcment  of  the  rarloni  eruptivB  roTcn  and  other  contagiont 

diieuea,  as  well  m  in  the  dreuing  and  treatment  of  wonndi,  injnriei,  Ac., 

where  offengiie  diachargeB  eiiit,  the  employment  of  DiBiafectanla  it  olten 

'  of  great  lerrice.    We  therefore  give  the  following  a*  among  the  tnoit  oae- 

fiil  of  the  class. 

93.  Arlifieial  IHnnfeeimU. 

The  meat  nseftil  agents  are — chloride  of  lime,  quick  lime,  and  pgrman- 
gaoate  of  potaih.  In  certain  caiei  the  perchloride  of  iron,  snlphate  of  iron, 
ammonia,  iodine,  and  chloride  of  tine  are  applicable ;  chloride  or  salphn* 
roDB  acid  gai  (obtained  by  burning  a  conple  of  onnces  of  Bowen  of  (ulpbar 
in  «  pipkin),  may  be  employed;  or  powdered  charcoal  can  be  tried. 

No  nlgbt-Btool  or  bed-psn  ihonld  be  nsed,  especially  in  hoepilalB,  wilboQt 
its  containing  tbe  solation  of  permanganate  of  potash,  or  aome  chloride  of 
lime,  or  chloride  of  line,  or  carbolic  acid,  or  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of 
iodine.  Tbe  6nt  has  tbe  adrantage  of  not  being  corrosiTe ;  but  the  laat  is 
one  of  tbe  most  efflcacioni. — To  remove  quickly  an;  unpleasant  smell  Ttom 
the  sick  room,  dried  larender  or  cascariUa  bark  may  be  barnt ;  while  the 
door  and  window  must  be  opened,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  ftee  current  of  pnre 
air. 

To  disinfect  linen  and  washing  apparel  they  should  be  soaked  in  a  mix- 
ture of  two  oDQces  of  the  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  to  the  gallon 
of  water  ;  and  atlerwardi  in  boiling  water.  Woolens,  bedding,  or  clotjling 
may  be  thoroughly  purified  by  exposing  them  for  about  two  hours,  in  an 
oven,  to  a  temperature  of  230°  F. 

94.  ChioHfte  6tu. 

As  a  fumigating  agent,  antiseptic,  and  disinfectant,  chlorine  stands  nn- 
rivalled.  The  ingreoients  for  producing  it  should  be  contained  in  saucers 
placed  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  room,  as  the  gas  which  is  developed  will 
descend  by  its  density,  and  soon  become  mixed  with  tbe  surrounding  air. 
Da.  Fabidav  adopted  the  following  method  at  the  Uillbank  Penitentiar; : — 
One  part  of  common  salt  was  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of  the  black 
or  binoxide  of  manganese,  and  placed  in  a  shallow  earlbern  pan  ;  two  parts 
of  oil  of  titriol  previously  diluted  with  two  parts  by  measure  of  water,  were 
then  poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  stirred  with  a  slick.  Chlorine  continued 
to  be  liberated  from  this  mixture  for  four  days. 

Another  plan  for  causing  the  free  evolution  of  chlorine  gas,  is  the  addi- 
tion of  half  a  pint  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water,  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese. 
Whichever  mode  is  adopted  for  producing  this  disinfectant,  it  is  necessary 
while  employing  it  that  the  doors,  windows,  and  chimney  of  the  room  ba 
kept  carefully  closed  for  some  hours. 

The  Chlorides  of  Lime  and  Soda,  when  exposed  to  tbe  air,  gradaally 
absorb  carbonic  acid  and  give  off  chlorine.  Hence  either  of  these  salts  can 
be  used  as  disinfecting  agents.  Cloths,  dipped  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
obloride  of  lime,  may  be  hung  up  in  an  inhabited  room  to  fbmlgate  It ;  the 
qnantil;  of  chlorine  given  off  being  too  small  to  be  mischievous.  It  waa 
probably  in  reference  to  these  salts,  that  Abbrkitbt  said  of  dlslnftetanta, — 
"  They  are  sometimes  v«i-y  useAil,  Tety  tuefbl  Indeed ;  for  they  moke  such 
an   abominable   stink  that  the  patlant  Is  obliged  to   bare   lh«  window! 

95.  Permaiyfaualt  of  Pulaih. 
The  permanganate  of  potash  is  an  eicnllent  dl^iiiffiUiit,  and  is  Ihs  b-wis 
ofCoNDT's  Antiseptic  Fluid,     Tbe  latter  is  doublB  tha  itrnqph  of  th«  offi- 
cial Liqtroa  Pouaiii  PmaUAaauiAtu. 
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From  1  to  6  fl.  drs.  of  the.  solution  of  permanganate  of  potAsh  in  one  pint 
of  water,  may  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  suppurating  sores.  We  have  fre- 
quently ordered  such  a  lotion  with  great  benefit  to  destroy  the  horribly 
offensire  odour  of  a  malignant  ulcer ;  or  for  the  same  purpose  in  suppurat- 
ing scalds  and  burns.  The  solution  should  be  made  only  of  such  a  strength, 
as  to  be  borne  without  any  pain  or  even  uneasiness.  It  must  be  frequently 
syringed  over  the  sores,  since  contact  with  lint  and  sponges  decomposes  it. 
Linen  is  stained  by  it,  but  the  discoloration  may  be  removed  by  sulphate 
of  iron.  As  a  wash  for  stinking  feet,  or  for  the  removal  of  offensive  odours 
from  the  hands  after  handling  morbid  specimens,  &c.,  the  liquor  ought  to 
be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  fluid  drachm  to  the  ounce  of  distilled 
water.  To  deprire  night-chairs  of  offensive  odour,  a  wineglassful  of 
Condy'b  fluid  should  be  mixed  with  two  pints  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
put  into  the  pan  previous  to  its  use. 

96.  Chloride  of  Zinc. 

Sir  W.  Burnett's  Disinfecting  Fluid  consists  of  gr.  25  of  this  salt  to 
water  fl.  drm.  1.  For  use,  about  one  ounce  of  this  solution  is  added  to  two 
pints  of  water.  To  disinfect  a  sick  room,  a  piece  of  flannel  three  or  four 
feet  square  is  to  be  moistened  with  a  solution  thus  made,  and  frequently 
waved  through  the  air.  Some  of  it  should  also  be  placed  in  the  close-stools 
and  bed-pans. 

97.  Iodine. 

Tliis  agent  has  been  recommended  for  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  pur- 
poses by  Wynn  Williams,  Campbill  dr  Morgan,  Xdnn,  and  Richardboh. 
Two  hundred  grains  are  placed  In  a  common  chip  box  and  suspended  over 
the  patient's  bed,  or  they  may  be  put  into  a  cup  or  saucer  on  the  mantel- 
shelf. If  desired,  the  metal  may  be  at  once  volatilized  and  the  vapour  dif- 
fused through  the  apartment,  by  placing  it  on  a  heated  fire-shovel.  In 
rooms  occupied  by  small-pox  patients  the  air  may  be  kept  free  from  smell 
by  using  iodine  in  this  manner, — probably  the  strongest  proof  which  coald 
be  abduced  of  the  value  of  this  simple  and  manageable  remedy. 


X   DIURETICS. 

98.  Ether  and  Ammonia. 

R.  Potassae  Nitratis,  gr.  10  to  20;  SpiritOs  ^theris  Nitrosi,  fl.  drs.  2; 
Liquoris  Ammonie  Acetatis,  fl.  drs.  4 ;  Aquae  Camphorse,  ad  fl.  ot.  4.  Mix. 
One  tabUtpoon/ul  three  or  four  timet  a  day.  In  the  early  stages  of  many  febrile 
and  inflammatory  disorders. 

99.  Bemoate  of  Ammonia. 

R.  Ammoniffi  Benzoatis,  gr.  50;  Syrupi  Hemidesmi,  fl.  oz.  };  Aquas,  ad. 
fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tabUspoonful  three  times  a  day.  As  a  diuretic  in  dropty. 
Also  in  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder  with  alkaline  urine. 

100.  Squills,  Digitalis,  Broom,  d:c. 

H-  PotasssB  Acetatis,  gr.  60;  Syrupi  Scillae,  fl.  drs.  2:  SplritAs  .fitheris 
Nitrosi,  fl.  drs.  3 ;  Tincturac  Digitalis,  min.  36 ;  Succi  Scoparii,  fl.  drs.  6 ; 
Aquse,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  every  six  or  eight  hours.  As  a 
diuretic  in  dropsy  dependent  upon  disease  of  the  heart,  liver,  or  peritoneum.  For 
a  child  five  years  old. 


DIURETICS,   EMETICS. 


B.  Tinctune  ScitlEe,  fl.  dn.  2 ;  Tlnclura  C^mphorB  cam  Opio,  B.  dra.  3  ; 
LIquoris  Ammopia:  Acetttie,  &.  dra.  4  ;  Decocti  Stoparil,  »d  fl.  oi.  6.  Mix. 
One  lableipoon/ai  thrte  limei  a  day.  Diuretic  and  4iaphorttie.  In  draptiei  un- 
aecompaniid  by  injlammatioii,  aiid  not  duf  to  rtnal  diita4e. 


102.  Diuretic  and  Laxative. 


103.  At(re,  Juniper,  and  Ether. 
B-  PolMMe  Nitratig,  gr.  eO;  Spirit&i  Junipari,  B.  dn.  1  to  3;  Spirittti 
.Xtheris  Nitrosi,  fl.  drs.  3;  Decocti  Chimapbilie  (Phar.  Land.  ISbl),  ad  fl. 
oz.  6.  Uii.-  One  iabtetpoonfiU  every  rii  haurt.  A  tonie  imd  Mlimuialing  diu- 
reHe.  In  irro/ula,  atonic  dropiiei,  catarrhal  inftamtnalien  of  tlit  blazer,  and 
eom  thin  dieeait:     For  a  ehUdfive  year*  old. 

104.  Digitalii,  SquilU,  &e. 

B-  Patasse  Citratis,  gr.  60;  Tincture  Scilln,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Tini  Colchi,  B.    * 
drm.  1;    Liquoris  Ammonitt  Acetatis,  fl.  dri.  I;   Infii«  DigiUlis,  fl.  oi.  1; 
AquiG  Menthn  Piperim,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.     Uii,     Ont  ^terttpooi^f^  tkree  lima  a 
day.     Diuretic  and  ledative.     In  lont  fome  of  dropiy  with  ditea4e  of  the  milral 
taloe.     For  a  child  firt  yeare  old. 

lOS.  Tlirazacuni  and  Ifiirie  Acid. 

B-  Acidi  Nltrici  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Succi  Tarainci,  fl.  drs,  3;  Decocti 
Tnraiaci,  ad  H.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  labltipaonful  Ihra  lima  a  di^.  Laxative, 
allirafirt,  and  diurelie. 

106.  InfanliU  Diarttic  and  Sedative. 

B.  Polautc  Nitratia,  gr.  16;  Tinctam  Digitalis,   min.  8;  Liqaoria  Am- 

moDite  AceUtis,  fl.  drs,  2;  Aque  Anelhi,  S.  drs.  6.     Mix.     Tbtc  one  or  lieo 

teatpoonfuU  every  four  hourt.     Far  a  child  one  year  old.     In  anoMarea  dependent 

on  cardie  diieaee,  and  in  tome  injiammalory  affectioni. 

107.  ^mplt  Diuretic. 
B-  Infuii  Digitalis,  B.  drs.  IJ;  Sfrupi  Mori,  fl.  dn.6.     Hlx.     Takt  a  lea- 
^oorifut  every  four  houri.     For  a  child  two  yeari  old. 


XI.  EMETICS. 

108.  Xitd  Emetic. 

B-  PulTcris  Ipecacaanbie,  gr.  I  (o  gr.  1 ;  Sacchftri  Aibi,  qnantnm  placuit. 
Uil.  Thit  u  a  certain  and  mild  emilie  lehieh  may  be  exhibiled  to  the  yaungttl 
infant,  and  repeated  every  licenty  ninuta,  tinld  vomiliitf  lakeeptaei.  AfUr  mm 
year  of  age  the  dote  may  be  doubted, 

109.  Mild  Emetic. 
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110.  AfUinMnifd  Emetic. 

]ji,  Antimonii  Tartaratii  gr.  jf;  Sjrnpi  Aqun,  ai  fl.  oz.  ).  Mix.  Take 
one  to  three  teaepoor^fuU  frequently  till  vomiimg  oecure, 

111.  Slightfy  Stimulating  Emetic. 

B.  Antimonii  Tartarati,  gr.  3 ;  Oxjinellis  Scillae,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  AqusB  Fontane, 
fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  A  tabletpoonfiU  every  quarter  of  an  hour ^  for  a  child  three  yeare 
of  age^  euffering  from  croup, 

112.  Slightly  Stimulating  Emetic. 

B.  Vini  Antimoniale,  Oxjmellis  Scilltt,  ia  fl.  oz.  ).  Mix.  Take  a  tea- 
epooftful  frequently  till  vomiting  oecure. 

113.  DepreMting  Emetic. 

R.  Yini  Ipecacnanhe,  fl.  oz.  \\  Vini  Antimoniale,  fl.  dn.  2;  Oxymellis 
Scillae,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Aquae  DestillatsB,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  One  or  two  tetupoot^fkde 
to  be  taken  frequently  until  vomiting  oecure.  More  certain  and  leee  violent  than 
the  preceding,     (Maunbill  amf  Evaxbon.) 

114.  Coxe^e  Hive  Syrup. 

B.  ScillflB,  RadioiB  Senegae,  &&  oz.  1;  Mellis,  lb.  jf;  Aquse,  pint  1.  Mix. 
Make  a  sjrup/and  add  to  each  ounce  one  grain  of  Tartar  Emetic.  J>oee 
from  ten  drope  to  a  teaepoofrful  every  fifteen  minute*^  ae  an  emetic;  or  every  two 
or  three  houre  ae  an  expectorant,  Thia  compound  ie  highly  eeteemed  in  America 
in  the  advanced  etagee  oftr^antUe  hronchUia^  croup ^  pertuetie^  ^c, 

115.  Stimulating  Emetic, 

B.  Cupri  Sulphatis,  gr.  2 ;  Aques,  fl.  oz. }.  Mix.  Signetur.  One-fourth  part  to 
be  taken  every  quarter  of  an  hour^  in  barley  water,  unttlfree  vomiting  takee  place. 
For  an  infant  one  year  old.  The  advantage  of  thie  emetic  over  eulphate  of  zinc 
ie  ite  tiuteleeeneee ;  it  ie  valuable  in  the  third  etage  of  croup  to  aid  in  the  removeU 
of  the  f alee  membrane. 

•  116.  Alum  Emetic. 

B>  Aluminis,  gr.  180;  Sjrupi,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  Direct.  Half  to  be  taken  imme- 
diately,  and  the  remainder  in  fifteen  minutee  unleee  vomiting  ie  induced.  Reeom^ 
mended  by  Dr.  Meige  at  one  of  the  moet  certain  emetice  m  croup.  It  doee  not 
produce  prostration  like  antimony ^  nor  doee  it  act  ii^uriouely  f^nm  the  gaetrO' 
intestinal  mucoue  membrane. 


XII.  ENEMATA. 

117.  Purgative  and  Anthelmintic  Enema. 

B.  Sodii  Chloridi,  gr.  120  to  180;  Olei  OHtsb,  fl.  oz.  jf ;  Decocti  Horde!, 
fl.  oz.  3.     Mix.     To  destroy  and  cause  the  expuleion  of  thread-worme. 

118.  Purgaiive  and  Anthelmintic  Enema. 

B-  Sodii  Chloridi,  gr.  120;  Tincture  Aloes,  fl.  drm.  1;  Decocti  Arens, 
fl.  oz.  3.     Mix.     Make  an  enema  for  a  child  five  yeare  old.     Usee  ae  above. 
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119.  SUd  and  Aloa. 

R.  Tincture  Ferri  Perchloridi,  fl.  drs.  1  to  2;  Extract!  Quassin,  gr.  5; 
Extract!  Aloes  Barbadensis,  gr.  2 ;  Infus!  Quassias,  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  To  de- 
stray  ozyuridet.  Far  a  child  five  to  ten  years  old.  A  dote  of  eeammony  and 
calomel  admmUtered  at  the  tame  time  wUl  do  good, 

120.  (i%MS9%a. 

An  enema  of  Infusnm  Quassiss  ;  half  a  pint  /br  a  child  five  ^cotm  of  age  is 
very  useful  in  destroying  the  small  thread'Worms  which  eoUeet  often  in  the  lower 
bowel  near  the  anus^  and  give  rise  to  much  local  irritation, 

121.  ISirgaiive  Enema, 

^,  Ole!  Ricini,  Olei  Terebinthins,  &&  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Tincturae  Assafoetidae,  fl. 
drm.  jf ;  Decocti  Avenae,  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix,  and  make  an  enema  In  obstinate 
constipation, 

122.  Purgative  Enema  for  Flatulence. 

B.  Olei  Ricini,  fl.  dr.  1};  Confectionis  Rutae,  grs.  10;  Decocti  Horde!,  ad 
fl.  oz.  4.     Mix.     Very  usefiil  when  the  intestines  are  distended  with  flatus. 

123.  Astringent  Enema. 

B.  Argent!  Nitratis,  gr.  1 ;  Aquas  Destillatae,  fl.  oz.  3.  Dissolre.  For  a 
child  one  year  old^  with  if^mmatory  diarrhoea. 

Vd 

B.  Extract!  Krameriae,  gr.  15;  Aquas  Destillatae,  fl.  oz.  3.  Dissolve.  For 
a  child  one  year  old.    In  mfiammatory  diarrhoea, 

124.  Enema  of  AssafcBtidafwr  a  Child. 

B.  Tinctune  Assafoetidas,  min.  30;  Decocti  Horde!,  fl.  oz.  1|.  Mix.  This 
may  be  administered  night  and  morning j  in  cases  where  the  stomach  wUl  not  toU' 
rate  assafoetida, 

125.  Aetringent  Enema. 

B-  Olei  Terebinth inse,  fl.  drm.  1;  Tincturae  Catechu  Compositss,  fl.  drm. 
};  Tincturas  Opii,  min.  2  to  3;  Decocti  Amyli,  fl.  oz.  1}.  Mix  and  make  an 
enema  May  be  employed  twice  daily y  in  ehUdren  between  three  and  eight  years 
of  age  f  to  check  the  purging  in  typhoid  fever. 

126.  Sedative  Enema. 

B*  Tincturas  Opii,  min.  1  to  2;  Decocti  Amjli,  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  For  an 
infant  one  year  oldy  suffering  f mm  urgent  tenesmus^  dysentery^  ^c. 

127.  Nutritive  Enema. 

God-liFcr  Oil,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Potassio-tartrate  of  Iron,  gr.  10;  Gow's-milk,  fl. 
oz.  1      Mix,  and  administer  night  and  morning. 

Vd 

Strong  Beef-tea,  fl.  oz.  4 ;  Melted-butter,  oz.  } ;  Port  Wine«  fl.  drs.  2 ; 
Flour,  g^.  120.     Mix,  and  administer  as  above. 
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XIII.  EXPECTORANTS. 

128  StimulcUing  Expectorant, 

B.  Yini  Antimoniale,  fl.  drm.  1;  Spiritfts  Ammoniae  Aromatici,  fl.  drs. 
IJ;  Syrupi  Tolutani,  fl.  drm.  1;  Tincturse  Camphorae  ComposiUe,  fl.  drs.  2; 
Aqa»  Camphorse,  fl.  oz.  1}.  Mix.  Take  one  or  two  teatpoonfuU  every  third 
or  fourth  hour.  In  those  pulmonary  affections  of  infante  and  children  where  we 
with  to  adminiater  tartar  emetic  without  producing  depreeeion. 

129.  Senega  and  Squills. 

B.  Oxymellis  Scillae,  fl.  drs.  2;  Sjrupi  Papayeris,  fl.  drs.  3;  Yini  Ipeca- 
cuanhse,  fl.  drm.  1;  Liquoris  AmmonisB  Acetatis,  fl.  oz.  };  Decocti  Seneg'SB, 
fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  Take  one  or  two  teatpoonfuU  every  second  hour.  In  pneumonia 
occurring  during  fever ^  or  in  a  depressed  constitution. 

130.  Expectorant  and  Sedative. 

B.  Yini  Ipecacuanhse,  fl.  drs.  1};  Tincture  Scillss,  fl.  drm.  1;  Sjrupi 
Papayeris,  fl.  drs.  3;  Misturse  Acacise,  ad  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  Take  one  or  two 
teaspoonfuls  every  third  hour.     In  irritable  cough  with  deficient  expectoration. 

131.  Sedative  Expectorant. 

B*  Pulyeris  Ipecacuanhae  Compositi,  gr.  2;  Pulyeris  Ipecacuanhae,  gr.  ^. 
Mix.  Make  a  powder  to  be  taken  at  bedtime.  For  a  child  between  four  and 
six  years. 

132.  Saline  Expectorant  and  Diaphoretic, 

B*  Yini  Ipecacuanhae,  min.  40,*  Liquoris  Ammonias  Gitratis,  fl.  drg.  3; 
Aqus  MenthsB  Virdis,  ad  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  Take  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every 
four  hours.     In  catarrh  with  mild  fever. 

133.  Expectorant  and  Diaphoretic. 

B-  PotasssD  Nitratis,  gr.  12;  SpiritOs  ^Etheris  Nitrici,  min.  20;  Yini  Anti> 
moniale,  fl.  drm.  j ;  Tincturaa  Camphorae  Compositae,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Aquas 
Anethi,  fl.  drs.  6.  Mix.  Direct  one  drachm  to  be  given  every  four  hours  in 
sugared  water.  For  a  child  between  one  and  two  years  of  age^  suffering  from 
bronchitis. 

134.  Stimulating  Expectorants. 

B'  Ammonioe  Carbonatis,  gr.  8;  Yini  Ipecacuanhae,  fl.  drm.  1;  TinctursB 
Senegas,  fl.  drs.  2;  Syrupi  Rhceados,  fl.  drs.  3;  Aquae,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix. 
One  dessertspoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  An  ezcellent  stimulatmg  expeeto^ 
rant  for  young  children  recovering  from  croup.  In  hooping-cough  where  the 
bronchi  are  loaded  with  mucus. 

135.  Squills  J  Nitric  Add,  and  Bark. 

B-  Syrupi  Scillae,  fl.  drs.  2;  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  1;  Tinctune 
Hyoscyami,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Spiritils  Chloroformi,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Infusi  Ginchons 
Flavae,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  twice  or  thrice  daily.  In 
chronic  catarrh  unth  debility  and  restlessness.     For  a  child  five  years  old. 

136.  Nitrous  Ether,  Ipecacuanha,  and  Hemlock. 

B-  Yini  Ipecacuanhae,  fl.  drm.  1;  Spiritfis  ^Etheris  Nitrosi,  fl.  drm.  1; 
Succi  Gonii,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Infusi  Senegse,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful 
every  six  hours.  In  chronic  bronchitis^  when  an  expectorant  and  sedative  is  re- 
quired.     For  a  child  five  years  old.  • 
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137.  Benzoic  Acid  and  SquilU. 

B.  Acidi  Benzoic!,  gr.  10;  Sjrupi  Scillae,  Sjrupi  Rhoeados,  a&  fl.  oz.  ^. 
Make  a  ImctuSj  of  which  one  email  teaapoonful  ie  to  be  taken  oceaeionaUjf.  In 
chronic  bronchial  affectione.    For  a  child  five  yeare  old. 

138.  Expectorant  and  Stimulant, 

B*  AmmonisB  CarbonatiSj  gr.  2;  Tinctorae  ScillsB,  min.  5;  Sacchari 
Fiecis,  fl.  drm.  } ;  Decocti  Senegse,  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  Make  a  draughty  to  be 
taken  every  second  hour.  An  excellent  stimulant  expectorant  for  young  children 
recovering  from  croup. 

139.  Stimulating  Expectorant.* 

B.  AmmonisB  Carbonatis,  gr.  8;  Tincturse  ScillsB,  min.  16;  Sjrupi  Tolu- 
tani,  fl.  drs.  4  ;  Decocti  Senegse,  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  Take  two  to  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  every  four  hours.  For  a  child  from  one  to  four  years  of  age^  suffering  from 
chronic  bronchitis.  The  tcute  will  be  best  disguised  by  administering  it  in  water 
well  sweetened  with  brown  sugar. 

140.  Stimulating  Expectorant, 

B.  Ammoniac  Carbonatis,  gn.  6;  Tincture  Scille,  fl.  drm.  };  Sjrupi 
Papayeris,  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Decocti  Senegse,  Aquse  Camphorae,  &&  fl.  drs.  6.  Mix. 
Take  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every  four  hours.  In  chronic  eatarrhy  the  later 
stages  of  pneumonia^  croupj  j*c. 

141.  Expectorant  and  Diaphoretic, 

B*  Vini  Ipecacuanha,  fl.  drm.  };  Vini  Antimoniale,  min.  16;  Tincture 
Camphoras  CompositsD,  min.  20 ;  Misturie  Amygdalae,  fl.  drs.  7.  Mix.  Take 
two  teaspoonfuls  every  four  hours.  For  infants  one  year  old  suffering  from  febrile 
disturbance^  catarrh^  J^c. 

142.  Depressing  Expectorant  Mixture, 

B*  Vini  Ipecacuanhae,  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Vini  Antimoniale,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Oxymellis 
Scillae,  fl.  drs.  1^ ;  Liquoris  Ammoniae  Citratis,  fl.  oz.  } ;  Aquae  Camphore, 
ad  fl.  oz.  2.  Take  one  teaspoonful  every  four  hours.  In  the  early  stage  of  acute- 
bronchitis. 

143.  Expectorant  and  Stimulant, 

B<  Ammoniac  Carbonatis,  gr.  2;  Tincturae  Scillae,  min.  6;  Sacchari  Fascis,. 
fl.  drm.  }  ;  Decocti  Senega^  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  Make  a  draught  to  be  taken  every 
second  hour.     Very  us^ul  during  the  convalescence  from  croup. 

144.  Expectorant  Mixture, 

B>  Vini  Ipecacuanhas,  min.  20;  Oxjmellis  Scillae,  fl.  drm.  1;  Spiritfis 
.£theris  Nitrici,  fl.  drm.  ^  ;  Syrupi  Papaveris,  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Aquao  Anisi,  fl.  drs. 
8.  Mix.  Take  two  teaspoonfuls  every  three  or  four  hours.  For  an  infant  one 
year  old  affected  with  catarrh. 

145.  Expectorant  Mixture, 

B.  Potassae  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  40  ;  Acidi  Citrici,  gr.  20;  Vini  Antimoniale, 
Vini  Ipecacuanhas,  aa.  fl.  drm.  1  ;  Syrupi  Papaveris,  fl.  drs.  3  ;  Aquae  Cam- 
phorae,  fl.  oz.  2^.     Mix.     Take  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  every  third  hour.     For 
a  child  two  years  old. 
34 
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146.  Expectorant  and  Stimulant. 

B;  TinctursB  AssafoBtidflo,  fl.  drs.  ]};  SpiritAs  Ghloroformi,  min.  20; 
Tinctone  Camphone  Composite,  fl.  dim.  1 ;  Decocti  Senagse,  Aquae  Cam- 
phorse,  a&  fl.  oz.  I.  Mix.  Take  two  or  three  tetupoon/uU  every  third  hour. 
Very  useful  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia^  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  been 
subdued, 

147.  Expectorant  and  Anodyne. 

B.  Sodae  BicarbonatiS)  gr.  10;  Vini  Ipecacnanhae,  fl.  drs.  \\\  Tinctane 
Opiiy  min.  3  ;  Syrupi  Rhoeados,  fl.^drs.  3  ;  Aquae  Camphorae,  fl.  oz.  1}.  Mix. 
Take  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every  second  or  third  hour.  In  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis  with  great  irritability  of  the  bowels. 


XIV.   LINIMENTS,  LOTIONS,  OINTMENTS,  AND   OTHER 

EXTERNAL  APPLICATIONS. 

148.  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Lotions. 

R.  Acidi  Hjdrocjanici  Diluti,  fl.  drs.  3 ;  Plumbi  Acetatis,  gpr.  60 ;  Spiritfis 
Rectificati,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Aquae  Sambuci,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.   Mix.   In  Impetigo^  prurigo, 

R.  Liquoris  Potassae,  fl.  drs.  2;  Acidi  Hydrocjanici  Diluti,  fl.  drs.  I}; 
Glycerini,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Aquae  Rosae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.     In  some  eases  of  pityriasis. 

R.  Liquoris  Ammoniae  Acetatis,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Acidi  Hydrocvanici  Diluti,  fl. 
drs.  1^ ;  Infusi  Tabaci  (made  with  sixty  grains  of  Bird's-eye  tobacco);  ad 
fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  To  be  sponged  twice  or  thrice  daily  over  the  seat  of  irritation. 
In  pruritus  about  the  anus,  vulva,  Sfc. 

R.  Hydrargyri  Corrosivi  Sublimati,  gr.  3  ;  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Dilati,  fl. 
drs.  1} ;  Misturae  Amygdalae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  To  cheek  the  irritation  in 
prurigo  and  other  skin  diseases. 

149.  Astringent  Lotions, 

R.  Glycerini,  fl.  oz.  1  ;  Liquoris  Plumbi  Subacetatis,  fl.  drs.  2;  Spiritiis 
Rectificati,  fl.  drs.  4  ;  Aquae  Rosae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  In  eczema,  ecthyma, 
pityriasis,  ^c. 

R.  Zinci  Sulphatis,  gr.  16;  SpiritOs  Rosm^rini,  Tinctune  Larandnhe 
Compositae,  aa  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Aquae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  The  common  ^*Red 
Lotion^^  of  Hospitals.      Very  useful  for  strumous  and  other  ulcers. 

R.  Potassae  Chloratis,  gr.  80 ;  Aquae,  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  For  many  m-con- 
ditioned  ulcers. 

R.  Acidi  Citrici,  gr.  120 ;  Aquae,  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  For  cancerous  sores. 
Also  as  a  gargle  in  cancer  of  the  tongue  or  tonsil.  It  relieves  pain^  and  sneow' 
ages  cicatrization. 

150.  Iodine  Lotions. 

R.  Tincturae  lodi,  fl.  oz.  1;  Glycerini,  fl.  drs.  12 ;  Aqnie  Destillatse,  ad. 
fl.  oz.  8.     Mix.     For  indolent  and  scrofulous  ulcers,  j*c. 

R.  Linimenti  lodi,  fl.  drs.  4;  Tincturae  Aconiti,  fl.  oz.  };  Aquae  DestiU 
latae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis ;  ehromie  pleurisy 
with  effusion  ;  chronic  effusions  into  joints,  j*c. 
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151.  CWoMole,  or  Carbolic  Acid,  and  Glycerin, 

iji,  Creasoti,  min.  35 ;  Glycerini,  fl.  dra.  12 ;  Aquae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix, 
for  a  lotion.     In  pityriatia,  ^c. 

B*  Acidi  Oarbolici,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Glycerini,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Aqae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8. 
Mix,  for  a  lotion.     In  pruriginout  affections. 

152.  Corrosive  Sublimate  Lotion. 

£^.  Hydrargjri  Perchloridi,  gr.  4to  6;  Aquae  Destillatse,  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix. 
Useful  in  tinea  favosa^  and  other  parasitic  skin  diseases. 

153.  Sulphurous  Acid  Lotion, 

B.  Acidi  Sulphurosi,  fl.  oz.  I;  Aquso  Destillatae,  fl.  oz.  7.  Mix.  In  skin 
diseases  dependent  on  a  parasitic  plant. 

154.  Cold  Lotions, 

B'  Liquoris  AmmonisB  Acetatis,  fl^  oz.  1;  Spiritfts  Rectificati,  fl.  oz.  2; 
Aquae  Rosas,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  As  an  evaporating  lotion  in  inflammation  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain.     To  be  applied  after  the  scalp  has  been  shaved, 

B-  Ammoniae  Hydrochloratis,  oz.  };  Spiritiks  Rectificati,  fl.  oz.  1;  Acidi 
Acetici  Dilnti,  fl.  drs.  12;  Aquso,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.     Mix.     Use  as  above. 

155.  Absorbent  Lotions, 

B-  Zinci  Oxidi,  gr.  160;  Aquae  Rosae,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  Usef\il  in  tm- 
petigOj  eczema^  ^c. 

B-  Zinci  Oxidi,  gr.  160;  Mucilaginis  Tragacanthae,  Aquas  Degtillatae,  &a 
fl.  oz.  4.    Mix. 

156.  Solutions  of  Arnica, 

B-  Tincturae  Arnicas,  fl.  drs.  1  to  6;  Aque  Destillatas,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix. 
As  a  lotion  in  sprains^  eontusionSy  and  bums. 

B>  Tinctures  Arnicu;,  fl.  drs.  2;  Tincturae  Belladonnas,  fl.  oz.  1;  Linimenti 
Saponis,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.    Mix,  for  an  embrocation. 

157.  Rubefacient  Liniment. 

B*  Pulveris  Capsici,  gr.  30;  Olei  Macis,  min.  30;  Linimenti  Terebinthinas, 
fl.  oz.  3 ;  Linimenti  Camphorae  Compositi,  ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  As  a  liniment 
to  the  chest  in  some  cases  of  bronchitis, 

158.  Belladonna  and  Aconite  Liniment. 

B.  Linimenti  Belladonnae,  fl.  drs.  3;  Gljcerini,  fl.  drs.  5;  Linimenti  Sa- 
ponis, fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  The  spine  to  be  rubbed  with  this  liniment  night  and  mom^ 
ing  for  five  minutes.     In  hooping-cough.     May  be  used  for  a  child  ^ve  years  old. 

159.  Stimulating  Liniment. 

B>  Linimenti  Oamphorae  Compositi,  fl.  oz.  1};  Tincturas  Lyttae,  Tinc- 
turae Opii,  &a  fl.  drs.  2.  Mix,  and  make  a  liniment.  To  be  gently  rubbed 
over  the  back  of  the  chest  in  hooping-cough,  infantile  bronchitis,  ^e. 

Vet 

B>  Linimenti  Oamphorae  Oompositae,  Linimenti  Saponis,  aa  fl.  oz. }.  Mix. 
To  be  rubbed  over  the  thorax  and  spine,  in  cases  of  Atelectasis. 
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160.  Embrocations  for  Chilblaim, 

One  ounce  of  brnised  oak-galls  shoald  be  boiled  for  an  hoar  in  two  pints 
of  water ;  the  fluid,  employed  two  or  three  times  a  daj,  forms  a  most  effi- 
cacious application.  The  same  result  is  obtainable  by  means  of  a  decoction 
of  oak-bark,  or  by  a  solution  of  half  an  ounce  of  tannic  acid  in  6  fl.  oz.  of 
water.  If  no  ulcerations  are  present,  we  may  also  employ  tincture  of  galls. 
Tannin  as  a  haemostatic  and  styptic,  inducing  no  irritation  or  pain,  is  of  the 
greatest  service. 

161.  Cod  Liver  Oil  Embrocations, 

^.  Olei  Morrhue,  fl.  o^.  3};  Spiritfis  Ammonias  Aromatici,  fl.  oz.  1; 
Tincturas  Opii,  fl.  drs.  4;  Olei  Lavandulae,  min.  30.  Mix.  One  half  to  be 
well  rubbed  over  the  chest  and  abdomen^  night  and  morning.  In  phthisis  and 
other  cases  where  the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  indicated^  but  where  the  stomach  wiU 
not  bear  it. 

B.  Olei  Morrhuae,  fl.  oz.  1;  Olei  Cajuputi,  fl.  drm.  1.  Mix.  To  be  rubbed 
over  the  chest  at  Ledevme.  The  cajuput  oil  well  disguises  the  smell  of  this  embro^ 
cation, 

162.  To  remove  Bruise  Marks,  " Black  Eye"  Ac, 

A  poultice  made  of  black  bryony-root  (deprived  of  its  bark,  a|^d  scraped) 
and  bread  crumbs  or  flour,  should  be  inclosed  in  a  thin  muslin  bag,  and 
applied  over  the  injured  part.  It  will  generally  cause  the  ecchymosis  to 
disappear  within  twenty-four  hours,  in  a  child.  If  the  bryony-root  cannot 
be  procured,  the  poultice  may  be  made  with  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  ammonia.     (Tyrrell.) 

163.  Caoutchouc  Solution, 

Take  some  thin  pieces  of  Indian-rubber,  or  of  pure  gutta-percha,  and 
dissolve  them  in  chloroform.  A  good  protective  solution.  To  be  painted 
over  superficial  excoriations^  threatened  bed-sores^  Jfc. 

164.  Collodium  Paints, 

B.  Collodii,  fl.  oz.  1;  Olei  Palmae,  min.  20;  Anchuse  Radicis,  sufficient 
to  give  colour.  A  good  artificial  cuticle,  which  when  spread  on  the  skin 
will  not  crack,  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing  two  parts  of  glycerin  with 
one  hundred  of  collodium.  A  similar  preparation  can  be  made  with  one 
part  of  collodium  to  two  of  castor  oil.  Either  preparation  may  be  used  as  a 
varnish  in  various  cutaneous  affections^  excoriations^  superficial  bums. 

165.  Glycerin  and  Lime  Water, 

B*  Glycerini,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Pulveris  TragacanthsB  Compositi,  gr.  120  ;  Mellis 
Depurati,  gr.  120  ;  Liquoris  Calcis  Saccharati,  fl.  oz.  1} ;  Mistune  Amygdalas, 
ad  fl.  oz.  8.  Mix.  A  good  bland  embrocation  in  cases  of  herpes^  superficial 
bumSj  chapped  hands,  excoriations,  j'c. 

B-  The  officinal  Linimkntum  Calcis — Carron  OH, — consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime  water,  is  also  useful  in  some  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cases. 

B'  Liquoris  Calcis,  Olei  Amygdalae,  aa  fl.  oz.  1.  Bene  admisci  et  adde 
adipis  preparatae,  1  oz.  Mix.  This  ointment  is  more  soothing  than  the  Carron 
oil,  and  is  invaluable  in  irritable  ulcers  and  sores  from  blisters,  ^e.  in  children, 

166.  Ammonia  and  Cantharides, 

B-  Spiritfts  AmmonisB  Aromatici,  Spiritfis  Rosmarini,  Glycerini,  iafl.  oz. 
1 ;  Tincturae  Cantharidis,  fl.  drs.  3  to  6  ;  Aquae  Rosae,  ad  fl.  os.  8.    Mix.     To 
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be  gently  hnuhed  into  the  eealp  niffht  and  morning^  when  the  hair  is  falling  off 
after  fever  or  any  severe  iUneet. 

A  more  elegant  embrocation  may  be  made  by  adding  two  fluid  drachms 
of  Tincture  of  Gantharides  to  two  ounces  of  Eau  de  Cologne. 

B.  Balsami  Tolutani,  gr.  120;  Olei  Rosmarini,  min.  20;  Tincture  Can- 
tharidis,  fl.  drs.  4;  Olei  Ricini,  fl.  oz.  I  ;  Adipis  Praeparati,  oz.  1.  Mix.  A 
valuable  pomade  in  eases  of  baldness  following  ringworms ^  pityrituiSy  or  tinea  dseal- 
vans.     It  should  be  brushed  into  the  scalp  night  and  morning, 

167.  Alum  Coagulum, 

Take  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  shake  them  with  fragments  of  alum  to 
form  a  coagulum.  Useful  when  painted  under  the  eyelid  to  produce  contraction 
in  triefUasis,  entropiony  j*c. 

168.  Astringent  Collyrium, 

B.  Aluminis,  gr.  12  ;  Aquee  Rosae,  fl.  oz.  6.  Dissolve  and  make  an  eye 
lotion. 

Vd 

m 

B>  Zinci  Sulphatls,  gr.  6  ;  Aquse  Rosse,  fl.  oz.  3.  Dissolye  and  make  an 
eye  lotion.    In  ophthalmia  tarsi^  ^c. 

Vd 

B'  Zinci  Sulphatis,  gr.  16;  Vini  Opii,  fl.  dr.  1 ;  Aquss  Rosse.  fl.  oz.  8. 
Dissolve  and  make  an  eye  lotion. 

169.  Sedative  Collyrium. 

B'  Extract!  Belladonnse,  gr.  20;  Aquse,  fl.  oz.  6.  Dissolve  and  strain 
through  a  piece  of  linen.  A  piece  of  lint  wetted  with  this  lotion  may  be  kept 
applied  over  the  eye^  in  painful  ophthalmia, 

Vd 

B-  Hydrargyri  Perchloridi,  gr.  1 ;  Atropiae  Sulphatis,  gr.  2  ;  Ammonias 
Hydrochloratis,  gr.  8  ;  Aquas  Rosas,  fl.  oz.  8.  Solve.  Recommended  by  Db. 
Mackenzib  as  an  eye-wash,  in  ophthalmia  neonatorum  when  the  cornea  is 
ulcerated. 

170.  Iodide  of  FotasHum  Collyrium, 

B-  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  6  to  8 ;  Aquae  Destillatae,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  To  remove 
stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  from  the  cor\;unctiva, 

172.  Ammoniated  Mercury  and  Sulphur. 

B<  Unguenti  Hydrargyri  Ammoniati,  gr.  120;  Unguent!  Sulphnris,  gr. 
360.     Mix.     A  good  anti-parasitic  ointment, 

173.  Creosote  and  Bed  Oxide  of  Mercury. 

B-  Creasoti,  min.  10  ;  Unguenti  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Rubri,  gr.  120 ;  Un- 
guenti Simplicis,  gr.  360.  Mix.  In  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skmj  the  ulesra* 
tions  of  rupiay  j*c. 

174.  Diluted  Citrine  Ointment. 

B-  Unguenti  Hydrargyri  Nitratis,  gr.  40  to  120;  Unguenti  Oetacei,  gr. 
240.  Mix.  As  a  stimulant  and  alterative  in  chronic  sk^  diseasu.  Mofhe 
applied  to  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  in  ophthalmia  to  prevent  their  odhmHg  «l  ^'^^ 
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175.  Compound  Spermaeeti  (HntmenU, 

R.  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  1;  Unguenti  Atropias,  gr.  120; 
Unguenti  Cetacei|  oz.  1.  Mix.  In  cutaneous  diseases  attended  with  ptun  or 
itching. 

B.  Bslsami  Peruyiani,  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Unguenti  Cetacel,  oz.  1.  Mix.  In  slight 
excoriations. 

£.  Balsami  Peruyiani,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Unguenti  Cetacei,  oz.  2 ;  Alkannse  Tinc- 
torise  Radicis,  gr.  60  ;  Olei  Rosse  (Otto  of  Roses),  min.  10.  Mix.  Useful  as 
a  Up'Salve,  and  as  an  application  to  chapped  hands. 

176.  Iodine  and  Cod-Liver  Oil  Ointment 

£.  Unguenti  lodi  Gompositi,  Olei  Morrhuae,  aa  fl.  drs.  4.  Mix.  Useful 
when  rubbed  upon  the  throat  in  bronchoeele  ;  as  well  as  when  applied  to  strumous 
glands^  and  the  tumid  bellies  of  children  with  mesenteric  disease. 

177.  Bole  Armeniac  and  Lead. 

B-  Boli  Armenae  Rubrse,  Plumbi  Oxidi  Semiyitrei,  ft&  gr.  30;  Camphorae, 
gr.  5  ;  Ceraa  FlaysB,  gr.  180  ;  Adipis  Praeparati,  gr.  360.  Mrx.  To  be  spread 
on  thick  linen.  Several  German  physicians  speak  of  this  as  an  effieaeiotu  appU- 
cation  for  preventing  aud  curing  bedsores. 

178.  Iodide  of  Sulphur  Ointments. 

B.  Sulphuris  lodidi,  gr.  20  ;  Unguenti  Simplicis,  oz.  1.  Mix.  In  acne^ 
applied  thrice  daily. 

B-  Sulphuris  lodidi,  gr.  12  ;  Sulphuris  Praecipitati,  gr.  20  ;  Olei  Amyg- 
dalsB  Amarae,  min.  5  ;  Adipis  Praeparati,  oz.  1.     Mix.     Use  as  above. 

179.  Creosote  and  Sulphur  Ointment. 

B.  Unguenti  Creasoti,  Unguenti  Sulphuris,  a&  oz.  }.  Mix.  In  pityriasis ^ 
and  some  other  chronic  cutaneous  affections. 

180.  Red  Preeipiate  Ointment. 

B.  Hydrargyri  Oxidi  Rubri,  gr.  10  to  30  ;  Adipis  Praeparati,  oz.  1.  Misce 
bene,  ut  fiat  unguentum.  Recommended  by  Da  Mackinzir,  in  catarrhal  oph- 
thalmia^ ophthalmia  tarsi,  opacity  of  the  cornea,  j*c.,  applied  along  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids. 

181.  Iodine  Paint. 

B.  lodi,  gr.  60  ;  Potessii  lodidi,  gr.  30  ;  Spiritds  Vini  Rectificati,  fl.  oz.  1. 
Mix.  To  be  applied  gently  with  a  cameVs-hair  pencil.  For  young  children  this 
paint  should  be  further  diluted. 

182.  Iodine  Ointment. 

B-  Unguenti  lodi,  gr.  60 ;  Adipis,  gr.  120.  Tere  simul.  Us^  when 
rubbed  over  the  thyroid  gland  in  bronchoeele,  or  over  enlarged  serofitlous  glands^ 
or  upom  the  tumid  bellies  of  children  suffering  from  mesenteric  disease. 

Vd 

B-  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  10  to  30 ;  Adipis,  1  oz.  Misce,  fiat  nnguentam. 
Useful  as  an  application  to  strumous  ulcers. 
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183.  Benzoated  Oxide  of  Zinc  Ointment. 

B>  Adipis  Preparatss,  oz.  6  ;  Oummi  Benzoini  Pulveris,  gr.  60.  Liquefac, 
cum  leni  calore,  per  boras  viginti  quatour,  in  Taso  clauso ;  dein  cola  per 
linteum,  et  adde. 

Oiydi  Zinci  Purificati,  oz.  1.    Misce  bene^  et  per  linteum  exprime. 

For  use,  one  ounce  of  tbis  ointment  is  to  be  rubbed  down  with  one 
drachm  of  spirits  of  wine,  or  spirits  of  camphor,  or  distilled  gljcerin,  or 
liquor  plumbi  diacetatis,  Ac.  It  it  highly  recommended  by  Erasmus  Wilson, 
to  alleviate  the  heal  diitrest,  in  ectema  infantile ^  impetigo^  ^e. 


XV.  NARCOTICS. 

184.  Henbanej  Camphor j  and  Hop. 

B.  SpiritAs  Camphors,  min.  4 ;  Tinctures  Hyoscyami,  Tinctnrse  Lupuli, 
&a  min.  8 ;  Mucilaginis  Acaciae,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix,  made  a  draught.  For  a 
child  seven  or  eight  yeare  of  age. 

185.  Morphia  Draughts,  Ac. 

B.  Liquoris  MorphisB  Hjdrochloratis,  min.  5  (^to  gr.  ^  of  the  salt) ; 
Syrupi  Limonis,  fl.  drm.  }  ;  Aquse  Camphone,  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  To  be  taken 
at  bedtime.     In  insomnia  with  pain.     For  a  child  nine  yeare  old. 

B*  Liquoris  MorphisD  Hydrochloratis,  min.  5  to  8 ;  SpiritOs  Chloroformi, 
min.  5  to  8;  SpiritOs  iEtheris,  min.  5;  Tincturse  Belladonna,  min.  10; 
Tincturse  Cardamomi  Compositce,  fl.  drm.  J ;  Aquae,  ad  fl.  oz.  J.  Mix.  To 
be  taken  at  bedtime.     For  a  child  eeven  to  ten  yeare  of  age, 

B*  Liquoris  Morphis  Hjdrochloratis,  min.  30;  Acidi  Hydrocjanici 
Diluti,  min.  12 ;  Syrupi  Scillae,  fl.  drs.  4 ;  Mucilaginis  Acacise,  fl.  oz.  3  ; 
Aquffi  Camphors,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  deeeertepoonful  every  three  or  four 
hours.     In  many  irritable  coughs.    For  a  child  five  yeare  old. 

186.  Chloroform  and  Opium. 

B'  Chloroformi,  min.  3;  Extracti  Opii  Liquidi,  min.  I  to  2 ;  Syrupi 
Rhoeados,  fl.  drm.  1;  Mucilaginis  Tragacanthae,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix,  for  a  night 
draught.     In  severe  colic^  and  other  painful  sptumodic  disorders, 

187.  Morphia,  Chloroform,  and  Indian  Hemp. 

B*  Liquoris  Morphise  Hydrochloratis,  min.  5;  Chloroformi,  min.  2;  Tine- 
turn  Cannabis  Indices,  min.  5 ;  Pulveris  Tragacanthsn  Composites,  gr.  6 ; 
Spirit(is  Athens,  min.  8  ;  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti,  min.  1 ;  Aques,  ad  fl. 
oz.  1.  Mix, /or  a  night  draught.  In  many  diseases  attended  with  pain  or  rest- 
lessness.     For  a  child  seven  years  old. 

The  medicine  called  Chlorodtni  probably- consists  essentially  of  chloro- 
form, Indian  hemp,  morphia,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  In  the  Canada  Lancet 
(15  October,  1864)  Dr.  W.  E.  Bowman  gives  the  following  formula  for  its 
preparation : — Take  of  Chloroform,  half  a  fluid  ounce ;  Sulphuric  Ether, 
ninety  minims  ;  Oil  of  Peppermint,  eight  drops  ;  Resin  of  Indian  Hemp,  six 
grains ;  Capsicum,  two  grains.  Mix,  shake  occasionally,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  for  a  few  days.  Take  of  Muriate  of  Morphia,  sixteen  grains,  dissolved 
by  the  aid  of  heat  in  two  fluid  drachms  of  water;  to  which  when  cold,  add 
of  Scheele's  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  sixty-five  minims  ;  Perchloric  Acid,  one  fluid 
drachm ;  Treacle,  two  fluid  ounces.    Add  this  gradually  to  the  first  mix- 
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tare,  and  then  make  the  whole  measore  four  fluid  ounces  bj  the  addition  of 
treacle  or  water. — Each  thirty  minims  contains  chloroform  min.  4 ;  ether 
min.  1}  ;  extract  of  hemp,  gr.  l-lOth,  hydrochlorate  of  morphia,  gr.  ^,  and 
of  Scheele's  acid,  min.  1.  The  dose  for  a  child  five  yeart  of  a^t  ia  three  to  five 
drops, 

188.  Tolu  and  Camphorated  Opium, 

K.  Tinctura  Tolutanse,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Syrupi  Tolutani,  fl.  oz.  } ;  Tinctur« 
Camphora  Compositce,  fl.  drm.  1  (=  to  gr.  |  of  opium) ;  Mucilaginis  Traga- 
canthfB,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.     Mix.     One  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.     For  a  child 
five  years  old,  where  the  mucous  secretion  from  the  bronchi  is  excessive. 

189.  American  Hellebore, 

B.  Tincturse  Veratri  Viridis  (a  saturated  solution)  min.  1 — 2 ;  Aque,  fl. 
oz.  \,  Mix.  This  draught  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours  until 
the  pulse  becomes  sufficiently  lowered  or  nausea  is  produced.  The  latter 
is  readily  counteracted  by  small  doses  of  morphia.  It  is  a  valuable  arterial  * 
sedative :  and  is  particularly  used  by  American  physicians  in  infiammation  of  the 
lungs  J  pleura^  or  peritoneum^  and  in  acute  rheumatism, 

190.  Stramonium  and  Henbane, 

£.  Tincture  Stramonii,  min.  30  ;  Tinctnrso  Hyoscyami,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Tinc- 
turse  Cantharidis,  fl.  drm.  ^ ;  Spiritfis  Ghloroformi,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  AquaB  ad  fl. 
oz.  3.  Mix.  OnC'Sixth  part  three  times  a  day.  In  some  cases  of  asthma^  or 
other  spasmodic  pulmonary  affection. 

191.  Opium  and  Ipecacuanha. 

B.  Vini  Ipecacuanhffi,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Extracti  Opii  Liquidi,  min.  12 ;  Sympi 
Tolutani,  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Mucilaginis  Tragacanthse,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  One  teaspoon^ 
ful  every  two  or  three  hours.     In  chronic  cough.     For  a  child  five  years  old. 

192.  Henbane  J  Camphor,  and  Hop. 

B-  Spiritfts  Camphorse,  min.  3 — 5  ;  Tincturse  Hyoscyami,  Tincturss  Lupnlif 
&a  min.  10  ;  Mucilaginis  Acacise,  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  For  a  draught  to  be  taken 
at  bedtime. 

193.   Opium  and  Sugar  of  Milk, 

B-  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhee  cum  Opio,  gr.  1  ;  Sacchari  Lactis,  gr.  120.  Mix, 
and  divide  into  four  powders.  One  to  be  taken  every  nighty  beaten  up  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cream.     A  safe  opiate  for  infants  from  two  to  six  weeks  old. 

B-  TinctursB  Opii,  min.  1:  Sacchari  Lactis,  oz.  ^;  Mucilaginis  Traga- 
canthsD,  Aquae  Anethi,  aa  fl.  drs.  4.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.     In  the  painful  diseases  of  early  life, 

194.  Digitalis  and  Opium. 

B.  Acidi  Sulphurici  Aromatici,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Tinctura:  Digitalis,  fl.  drm.  1; 
Extracti  Opii  Liquidi,  min  12  ;  Infusi  Chiratie,  ad.  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  table^ 
spoonful  three  times  a  day.     For  a  child  five  years  old, 

195.  Morphia  and  Squill  lAnctus, 

B.  Syrupi  Scille,  Syrupi  Rhoeados,  aa  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Liqurois  Morphias  Hy- 
drochloratis,  fl.  drm.  i.  Mix,  and  label, — A  small  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  fre^ 
quently,  if  the  cough  is  troublesome. 
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196.  Compound  Idnetus, 

B.  Spiritfts  Chloroformi,  fl.  drs.  2;  Vini  Ipecacaanh«B,  fl.  drs.  2;  Liquoris 
MorpbicB  Hydrochloratis,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti,  min.  12; 
Tincturse  Benzoini  Compositae,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Syrupi  Mori^  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix, 
and  label, —  One  teaspoonful  evert/  two  or  three  hours j  until  the  cough  is  relieved. 

197.  Anodyne  Mixture, 

B-  Tincturse  Opii,  g^ttam;  Syrupi,  Mucilaginis  AcacisB^&a  fl.  oz.  \,  Mix. 
One  teaepoonful  every  two  or  three  hours.  To  an  infant  under  two  months  not  more 
than  three  successive  doses  should  be  administered;  and  when  the  desired  effect  has 
been  produced^  five  or  six  hours  should  elapse  before  repeating  its  use. 

198.  Narcotic  and  Anodyne. 

B.  Tincturse  Camphorae  Compositse,  min.  16;  Mucilagrinis  Acaciee,  Syrupi 
Rhoeados,  a&  fl.  drs.  2;  Aquse  Camphorse,  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  One  teaspoon^ 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  A  tafe  narcotic  for  the  youngest  infant^  when  the  use 
of  opium  is  indicated. 


XVI.  PURGATIVES. 

199.  Aperient  and  Alterative, 

B>  Pnlveris  Rhei,  Sodae  Scsquicarbonatis,  aa  gr.  20;  InAisi  Calnmba^  fl. 
oz.  3.  Mix.  Take  a  tablespoonful  every  morning.  For  children  between  three 
and  six  years  of  age, 

200.  Mild  Aperient, 

B*  InAisi  Rhei,  fl.  oz.  1};  Tincturse  Ginnamomi,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Potassse  Sul- 
phatis,  gr.  30;  Sjrupi  Sennse,  fl.  oz.  \.  Mix.  Take  two  teaspoor\fuls  night 
and  morning.     In  faulty  digestion  with  torpidity  of  the  bowels, 

201.  Aperient  and  Stimulant, 

B*  Potassse  Tartratis  Acidse,  oz.  |;  SpiritOs  Ammoniae  Aromatici,  min. 
20 ;  Tincturse  Gardamomi  Gompositae,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Extracti  Qljcjrrhizse^  gr. 
20;  Decocti  Alods  Gompositi,  ad  fl.  oz.  2.     Mix.     Take  two  to  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  occasionally.     In  laryngismus  stridulus  and  other  spasmodic  leases, 

202.  Simple  Aperient, 

B-  Pulveris  Rhei,  gr.  20;  Magnesias  Garbonatis,  gr.  40;  Pulyeris  Ginna- 
momi, gr.  10.  Mix.  Siz  grains  may  be  given  to  an  infant  less  than  twelve 
months  old.  Afterwards  from  gr.  10-20.  The  cinnamon  disguises  the  taste  of 
the  rhubarb. 

203.  Laxative  for  Infants  at  the  Breast, 

B<  MagnesisB  Garbonatis,  gr.  20;  Sjrupi  Rosse,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  One  or 
two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  occasionally.     In  constipation  with  acidity. 

204.  Mild  Laxative  for  Young  Infants, 

B*  Potassse  Tartratis  Acidae,  gr.  60;  Mannse  Optimse,  oz.  1;  Aquse  Des- 
tillatae,  fl.  oz.  2}.  Mix.  This  forms  a  rather  palatable  paste,  which  infanta 
readily  suck.     Or,  10-15  may  be  given  every  morning. 
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205.  Purgative  BiseuUs, 

B.  Jalap  Powder,  60  grg. ;  Flour  4  oz. ;  Moist  Sagar,  6  os.;  Ginger  30 
grs. ;  4  Eggs.  Mix,  and  divide  into  twelve  biscuits.  One  Mhauld  be  eaUn 
onee  or  twiet  a  day^  according  to  the  effect  desired. 

206.  Aperient  and  Alterative. 

B<  Tincturse  Jalapse,  min.  30;  Tincture  Rhei  Gompositae,  fl.  drm.  1; 
Decocti  Taraxaci,  fl.  drs.  7}.  Bfix.  Take  two  teaspoon/ule  every  mommg. 
For  an  infant  one  year  old^  with  eomtipation  dependent  on  feeble  perittaltic  action 
of  intestines. 

207.  Purgative  Liniment. 

B.  Tinctures  Aloes,  fl.  oz. } ;  Linimenti  Saponis,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  (Ds.  Mer- 
BiMAN.)  Effectual  in  keeping  the  bowels  regular^  if  rubbed  over  the  abdomen  for 
five  minutes  daily. 

208.  Infantile  Purgative. 

B.  MannsB  Optimee,  oz.  |;  Aquae  Anethi,  fl.  oz.  1.  Mix.  When  the  m«- 
conium  is  retained^  a  teaspoonful  may  he  given  every  hour  until  the  bowels  are 
opened. 

209.  A  Common  Purgative  Mixture. 

B<  Mistnra  Sennae  Compositae,  fl.  oz.  1;  Aquas  Menthae  Piperita^,  fl.  oz. 
i;  Mannae  Optim<e,  oz.  \;  bene  commisce,  cola,  et  adde  Magnesias  Carbona- 
tis,  gr.  20;  Tincturae  Rhei,  fl.  drm.  1;  Syrupi  Rosse,  fl.  drs.  2.  Mix.  One 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours  untU  the  bowels  are  re- 
lieved,    (Maunsill  and  Evansok.) 

210.  Alterative^  Purgative^  and  Diaphoretic. 

B.  Pulveris  Jalapae,  gr.  30;  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae,  gr.  5;  Hydrargjri 
Chloridi,  gr.  5  to  gr.  10;  Sacchari  Albi,  gr.  10.  Mix.  Two  to  siz  grains  to 
be  taken  every  third  hour.  In  infiammatory  affections^  where  it  is  desir^  to  pro- 
mote excretion. 

211.  Laxative  and  Alterative. 

H-  Sulphuris  Sublimati,  oz.  1 ;  Theriacas,  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  One  teaspoon- 
ful to  be  taken  every  morning.  This  nursery  remedy  is  useful  as  a  gentle  stimu- 
lant to  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  especially  to  that  of  the  rectum.  It  also 
acts  as  a  mild  stimulant  to  the  skin  and  secreting  organs  generally. 

212.  Mild  Mercurial  Purgative  for  Infants, 

R.  Hydrargyri  cum  CretA,  gr.  10;  Pulveris  Rhei,  gr.  20;  Pulveris  Cinna- 
momi  Compositi,  gr.  5.  Mix.  Three  to  five  grains  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours  till  the  bowels  are  well  relieved. 

213.  An  Effectual  Purgative. 

£.  Pulveris  Rhei,  Pulveris  Scammonii  Compositi,  Potassae  Sulphatis,  &a 
gr.  10;  optime  tere  simul  et  adde,  Pulveris  Cinnamomi  Compositi,  gr.  5. 
Mix.  Three  to  six  grains  to  be  taken  every  four  hours  till  the  bowels  are  well 
relieved.     In  croup,  ifc. 

214.  Purgative  Oil. 

B>  Pulveris  Scammonii,  gr.  20;  Olei  Amygdalae,  fl.  oz.  1;  Boirt  caloris 
mitioris  ope,  et  adde  Pulveris  Amygdalae  Compositi,  oz.  1.  Mix.  One  or 
two  tecupoonfuls  to  be  taken  occasionally. 
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215.  Colomd  and  Scammony. 

ft.  Hydrargjri  Subchloridi,  gr.  2  to  gr.  3;  Polveria  Sciimmonii  Com- 
positi,  gr.  4;  Pulveris  Zingiberis,  gr.  1.  Mix,  and  make  a  powder.  A  very 
valuable  purgative  in  the  head  affectione  of  children;  alto  ueefid  at  an  anthel' 
mintie, 

216.  A  DroiHc  Purgative. 

B.  PuWeris  Scammonii  Compositi,  gr.  3  to  gr.  8;  Pulveris  Cinnamomi 
Gpmpositi,  gr.  5.     Mix.     Uee/ul  when  there  it  torpidity  of  the  abdominal  viteera. 

217.  Another  Drastic  Purge, 

B.  Pulyeris  Jalape  Compositi,  gr.  5  to  gr.  10.  In  habitual  eotHvenetty  and 
m  the  dropty  which  tometimet  foUowe  tcarlatina. 

218.  Aperient  and  Alterative, 

B.  Sodas  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  20;  Tinctura  Rhei,  fl.  dra.  2  ;  Infusi  Calumbn, 
Decocti  Taraxaci,  aa  fl.  drs.  7.  Mix.  Two  teatpoonfult  to  be  taken  every 
night  and  morning.  For  a  child  one  year  old,  suffering  from  dytpeptia,  with 
offensive  breathy  acid  eructationt,  tour  evaeuationtf  and  eonttipation, 

219.  Calomel  and  JcUap, 

B-  Hydrargjri  Subchloridi,  gr.  1 ;  Pulveris  JalapsB,  gr.  6.  Make  a  pow- 
der. To  be  taken  immediately ;  with  the  following  draught  three  hourt  after- 
wardt : — 

220.  I^om  Salts  and  Jalap, 

B-  Magnesis  Sulphatis,  gr.  20 ;  Mann®,  gr.  20;  Tincture  Jalaps,  fl.  drm. 
i',  Aquae  Carui,  ad  fl.  oz.  I.  Mix.  A  good  active  purgative  in  he(id  affectiont, 
j'c,  at  well  at  at  the  commencement  of  many  acute  diteatet.  For  a  child  ten 
yeart  of  age. 

221.  Epsom  Salts  and  Sulphuric  Acid, 

B*  Magnesia  Sulphatis,  gr.  30 — 60;  Infusi  Rosas  Acidi,  fl.  oz.  I.  Make 
a  draught.  To  be  taken  early  in  the  morning.  In  mild  febrUt  affections  with 
eonttipation.     For  a  child  teven  yeart  old. 

222.  Glauber'* s  Salts  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 

B.  Sodae  Sulphatis,  gr.  30 — 60 ;  Ferri  Sulphatis,  gr.  i — 1 ;  Acid!  Sul- 
phurici  Dilutr,  min.  5;  Tincturae  Hyoscjami,  min.  15;  Infusi  Calumbee,  fl. 
oz.  i — 1.  Make  a  draught.  To  be  taken  the  firtt  thing  in  the  morning.  In 
obttinate  eonttipation  with  debility.     For  a  child  five  to  ten  yeart  old. 

223.  Olauher's  Salts  and  Taraxacum. 

B*  Sodas  Sulphatis,  gr.  20;  Succi  Taraxaci,  fl.  drm.  };  Decocti  Taraxaci, 
fl.  oz.  }.  Make  a  draught.  To  be  taken  every  morning  before  breakfatt.  In 
eonttipation  with  deficient  teeretion  of  bile.    For  a  child  teven  yeart  old. 

22i,  Aloesy  Senna,  and  Jalap, 

B-  Tincturae  Sennae,  Tincturae  Jalapae,  aa  fl.  drm.  1 ;  InAisi  Senn«,  fl.  oz. 
1 ;  Decocti  Alo^s  Compositi,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  One  detterttpoon/ul  to  be  taken 
night  or  morning.     For  a  child  teven  yeart  old. 
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225.  Sulphur  and  Magnuia, 

R.  Magnesise  Carbonatis,  gr.  10:  Sulphuris  Pnecipitati,  gr.  10;  Sods 
Bicarbonatis,  gr.  5 ;  Pulveris  Zingiberis,  gr.  2.  Make  a  powder.  To  be 
taken  early  in  the  morning  in  a  wtnegUuefiU  of  milk,  A  valuable  aperient^  etpe* 
dally  in  tome  tkin  diteaeee. 

226.  Purified  Ox  Bile. 

R.  Fel  Bovini  Purificati,  gr.  1-— 2 ;  Extract!  Taraxaci,  gr.  1 — 2.  Mix. 
Make  a  pill.  To  be  taken  at  bedtime.  Valuable  as  a  purgative  and  cholagogflte 
in  caaet  of  torpid  liver,  ifc. 

227.  Podophyllum  Pdtaiumy  or  May-apple. 

R.  Podophylli  Resinae,  gr.  J;  Pulveris  Rhei,  gr.  5;  Extract!  Hyoscjami, 
gr.  3.  Make  four  pills.  One  to  be  taken  oceationaUly  at  bedtime.  As  a  purgo" 
live  in  jaundice  from  suppression,  in  torpid  liver,  and  in  dropsy  from  cardiac  or 
renal  or  hepatic  disease.  Podophyllin  produces  copious  bilious  stools ;  but  is 
rather  uncertain,  and  is  apt  to  gripe  unless  combined  with  henbane, 

228.  Ammonia  and  Rhubarb, 

R.  Spiritds  Ammoniae  Aromatic!,  fl.  drm.  1;  Tincture  Rhei,  fl.  drs.  2; 
Infusi  Rhei,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  One-sixth  part  to  be  taken  every  morning.  For 
a  child  Jive  to  seven  years  old. 

229.  Gentian,  Ether,  and  Rhubarb. 

R.  Tincturao  Rhei,  fl.  drm.  1  ;  Tinctur®  Gentianae  Compositae,  fl.  drs.  2 ; 
SpiritAs  Ammoniae  Aromatici,  Spiritiis  ^theris,  aa  fl.  drm.  1  ;  Aquas 
Pimentae,  ad  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  One  dessertspoonful  to  be  taken  occasionally.  In 
cases  of  colic  or  flatulence,  where  a  warm  stomachic  aperient  is  needed, 

230.  Castor  Oil. 

R.  Mucilaginis  Tragacanthae,  fl.  oz.  };  Aquae  Cinnamomi,  fl.  oz.  2 ;  Olei 
Ricini,  fl.  drs.  4 ;  Tincturse  Rhei,  Syrupi  Aurantii,  aa  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Tincturse 
Opii,  min.  6.  Mix.  One-sixth  part  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  dysentery, 
when  there  are  scybala  in  the  rectum  ;  and  where  an  aperient  with  a  sedative  is 
indicated.     For  a  child  five  to  seven  years  old. 

231.  Epsom  Salts  and  Sulphate  of  Iron. 

R.  Magnesias  Sulpbatis,  gr.  20;  Ferri  Sulphatis,  gr.  \;  Acidi  Sulphuricl 
Diluti,  min.  5 ;  Extract!  Quassias,  gr.  4 ;  Aquas  Pimentae,  fl.  oz.  }.  Make  a 
draught.  To  be  taken  early  in  the  morning.  In  constipation  and  general  die- 
bility.     For  a  child  seven  years  old. 

232.  Seidlitz  Powder, 

R.  Sodas  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  10;  Sodas  et  Potasses  Tartratis,  30.  Mix,  and 
make  an  effervescing  draught,  with  8  grains  of  Tartaric  or  Citric  Acid, 
dissolved  in  a  wineglassful  of  water. 

The  Effervescent  Citrate  of  Magnesia,  in  doses  of  a  teaspoonfal,  in  a 
claret-glassful  of  water,  is  a  very  agreeable  and  mild  aperient. 

233.  Rhubarb  and  Magnesia  for  Infants. 

R.  Pulveris  Rhei,  gr.  8;  Magnesiae  Carbonatis,  gr.  20;  Aqufle  Anethi,  fl. 
oz.  1^.  Mix ;  and  order  one  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours 
until  the  bowels  are  freely  acted  on. 
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XVII.  REFRIGERANTS. 

234.  Chlorate  0/ Potash  Mixture. 

B>  PotassflD  Chloratis,  gr.  15;  Aquie,  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  Take  a  tahUtpowri' 
ful  every  four  hours.  For  a  child  one  year  old  affected  with  etomatitis  or  with 
odontitis.     It  may  be  given  in  barley-water. 

235.  Refrigerant  and  Tonic  Mixture. 

B>  Potassse  Chloratis,  gr.  5;  Tincturee  Cinchonie  Composite,  min.  15; 
Tincturae  Camphorae  Gompositae,  min.  5;  Aquae  Anethi,  ad  fl.  drs.  4. 
Mix.  Make  a  draught  to  be  taken  every  four  hours.  For  a  child  Jive  years  oldj 
suffering  from  gangrenous  stomatitis. 

236.  Mild  Fever  Mixture, 

R.  Potassae  Nitratis,  gr.  30;  Vini  IpecacuanhaS|  fl.  dnn.  1;  Sjrupi  Papa- 
Teris,  fl.  drs.  2;  Aquas  GamphoraB,  fl.  drs.  10.  Mix.  One  or  two  teaspooffjuU 
to  be  taken  every  third  hour. 

237.  Saline  Mixture. 

R.  Spirit<^s  ^theris  Nitrosi,  fl.  drm.  };  Liquoris  Ammoniae  Citratis,  fl. 
oz.  } ;  Aquffi  Camphorte,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  One  tabl€spoot\ful  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours. 

238.  Fever  DHnk. 

R.  Potassae  Chloratis,  gr.  30 — gr.  60;  Decoct!  Hordei,  1  pint.  Mix,  and 
make  a  drink.  A  child  under  three  years  of  age  shonld  be  allowed  only  ons" 
quarter  to  one  half  of  the  pint. 

239.  Fever  DHnk. 

R.  Potassae  Xitratis,  gr.  10 — gr.  20;  Decocti  Horde!,  1  pint.  Mix.  This 
maybe  taken  during  twenty-four  hours  when  feverish  symptoms  predominate  with- 
out any  apparent  cause, 

240.  Bicarbonate  0/ Potash  Drink. 

R.  Potassae  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  30;  Syrup!  Limonis,  fl.  drs.  2;  Aquae,  ad 
0  ^.  Mix,  for  the  day's  drink.  Very  useful  in  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  in  acute 
rheumatism,  Jfc.  A  drink  called  *'  Constitution-water'*  owes  its  efficacy  to  the 
bicarbonate  of  potash  it  contains. 

241.  Cream  of  Tartar  Drink. 

R.  Potassae  Tartratis  Acidae,  oz.  |;  Olei  Limonis,  min.  7;  Sacchari  Albi, 
oz.  1 ;  Aquae  Bullientis,  0  1.  Mix.  To  be  used^  when  cold,  as  a  common  drink. 
In  simple  fever,  with  constipation  and  great  thirst, 

242.  Hydrochloric  Acid  Drink, 

R.  Acidi  Hydrochloric!  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  |;  Mellis  Depurati,  oz.  J;  Decocti 
Hordei,  0  ^.     Mix,  for  daily  drink.     In  continued  fever,  j*e. 

243.  Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Chlorate  of  Potash  Drink. 

R.  Acidi  Hydrochloric!  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  1;  Potassas  Chloratis,  gr.  80; 
Syrup!  Zingiberis,  fl.  oz.  };  Decocti  Hordei,  0  1.  Mix.  A  valuable  drink  in 
some  cases  cf  fever. 
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244.  Phosphoric  Acid  Drink, 

B.  Acidi  Phosphorici  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  1;  61ycerini|  fl.  oz.  };  Decocti 
Hordei,  0  1.  Mix.  An  efieaciout  drink  /or  astuagmg  ihirtt  in  tame  diseases 
attended  with  nervous  exhaustion.  It  was  recommended  by  Db.  Paris  mnd  Sib 
Thomas  Watbon  as  useful  in  diabetes;  but  according  to  Qeiesinoxb  Uposiiively 
increases  the  quantity  of  sugar  excreted. 

2Ab.  Chlorate  of  Poiash  Drinks. 

B.  Potassae  Chloratis,  gr.  60;  Sjrupi  Hemidesmi,  fl.  oz.  1;  Aquse,  O  1. 
Mix.    In  the  eruptive  fevere,  tome  inflammationtj  j*e. 

B*  PotassaB  Chloratis,  oz.  j-;  Potassso  Bicarbonatis,  oz.  }.  Mix,  and 
divide  into  eight  powdert.  One  to  be  dittolved  in  a  pint  of  barley  water  far  the 
day^t  drink.     In  acute  rheumatism. 

246.  Saline  Draughts, 

B*  Sodae  Bicarbonatis,  gr.  10;  Aque  Laurocerasi,  min.  2;  Sjrupi  Li- 
monis,  fl.  drm.  ^;  Aquae,  ad  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  An  efi^enrescing  draught  is  to  be 
made  bj  the  addition  of  a  dessertspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  or  of  eight  grains 
of  citric  acid.  To  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours.  In  fever  with  nausea. 
For  a  child  ten  yeart  old. 

247.  Saline  and  Diuretic. 

B-  Spirit(is  iEtheris  Nitrosi,  fl.  drm.  1;  Liquoris  Ammonise  Acetatis,  fl. 
drs.  3;  Vini  Colchici,  fl.  drm.  };  Aquae  Camphorae,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  A 
dstterttpoonful  every  four  hourt. 

248.  Refrigerant  Mixture, 

B-  Syrupi  Scillae,  fl.  drs.  2;  SpiritQs  Athens  Nitrosi,  Tinctune  Hyos- 
cyami,  aa  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Infusi  Rosse  Acidi,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  One  dessert- 
spoonful  every  six  hourt.     In  influemaj  catarrh^  ^c. 

249.  Saline  Mixture. 

B-  PotasssB  Nitratis,  gr.  20;  vel  Potassae  Citratis,  gr.  30;  Vfni  Anti- 
moniale,  fl.  drm.  };  Liquoris  Ammonias  Acetatis,  fl.  drs.  4;  Aquae  Cam- 
phoraa,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.     Mix.     One  dessertspoonful  every  four  hours. 

250.  Saline  with  Excess  of  Ammonia, 

B-  Liquoris  Ammonias  Acetatis,  fl.  drs.  4 ;  SpiritAs  Ammonias  Aromatici, 
fl.  drm.  1;  Syrupi  Limonis,  fl.  drs.  2;  AqusB,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  One  tabU- 
spoonful  every  four  hourt.     In  the  early  stages  of  fever  ^  tonsillitis^  ^c. 
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251.  Ammonia  and  Bitters, 


B-  Ammonise  Carbonatis,  gr.  12  ;  SpiritAs  Mjristicae,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Tinc< 
tnrse  Cardamomi  Gompositse,  fl.  drs.  5;  Inftisi  GarjophjUi,  ad  fl.  oz.  6 
Mix.  One  tablespoonful  every  four  or  six  hours.  In  debiUty  with 
flatulence.     Also  in  tonsillitis^  scarlet  fever ^  j-c. 
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252.  Ammonia  and  Bitters. 

R.  Spirit^B  Ammonise  Aromatici,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  TinctnrsB  Lupuli,  fl.  dnn. 
1  ;  Tinctnne  Oentianae  Compositas,  fl.  oz.  1 ;  Infusi  Sennae,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix. 
One  tabUspoonful  twice  or  thriee  daily.     In  phosphuria  with  eonttipation. 

253.  Ammonia  and  Bitters. 

R.  Spirit^  AmmonisB  Aromatici,  fl.  drm.  1  ;  Aquae  Laurocerasi^min.  12  ; 
Sode  Bicarbonatis,  g^.  20 ;  Tincturae  CalumbaBf  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Aquae  Anethi,  ad 
fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tableepoonful  two  or  three  timet  a  day.  To  relieve  natuea^ 
or  vomiting^  with  heartburn. 

254.  Ammonia  in  Effervescence. 

R.  Ammoniae  Carbonatis,  gr.  60;  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Dilati,  min.  4; 
Tincturae  Gardamomi  Gompositse,  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Infusi  Aurantii,  ad  fl.  oz.  6. 
Mix.  One  tableepoon/ul  to  be  matte  into  an  effervescing  draught  with  one  dessert' 
spoonful  of  fresh  lemon  juieej  or  with  six  grains  of  dtrie  acid.  To  be  taken  twice 
or  thrice  daily.     In  irritability  of  the  stomachy  with  depression. 

255.  Ammonia  in  Effervescence. 

R.  Spirit&s  Ammoniae  Aromatici,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Potassae  Bicarbonatis,  gr. 
60;  Spiritiis  Chloroformi,  fl.drm.  1 ;  Tinctune  Hyoscyami,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Infusi 
Gascarille,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  every  four  hours^  made  into 
an  effervescing  draught  with  one  dessertspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  In  irritable 
stomach  with  undue  acidity  of  the  secretions. 

256.  Ammonia  and  Ether. 

« 

R.  Ammoniae  Garbonatis,  g^.  12;  Spiritiis  Athens,  fl.  drm.  };  Infusi 
Garyophylli,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  One  dessertspoonful  three  times  a  day.  In 
debility  with  flatulence. 

257.  Ether  and  Brandy. 

B.  Spirit&s  JBtheris,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Spiritiis  Vini  Gallici,  fl.  drs.  6;  InAisi 
Ginchonae  Flavae,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  every  four  or  six  hours. 
At  the  commencement  of  convalescence  from  many  acute  diseases.  For  a  child 
eight  years  old. 

258.  Chloric  Ether  and  Brandy. 

R.  Spirit(i8  Ghloroformi,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Mistune  Spiritfls  Yini  Gallici,  fl.  oz. 
4.  Mix.  One  dessertspoonful  every  six  hours.  In  the  low  stages  of  fever  with 
restlessness. 

259.  SumbtU  and  Hop, 

R.  Tincturae  Sumbnlis,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Infusi  Lupuli,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One 
tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  In  cases  where  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  is 
needed. 
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260.  Quinine  Mixture. 

R.  Tincturae  Qniniae,  fl.  drs.  3;  Infusi  Aurantii  Gompositi,  ad  fl.  oi.  3. 
Mix.  A  dessertspoonful  to  be  taken  twice  a  day  with  one  teaspoorful  of  cod^liver 
oil.     In  scrofulous  diseases. 
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261.  Quinine  and  Acid  Mixture. 

B.  Qainise  S'alphatis,  gr.  1 ;  Acidi  Sulphuric!  Diluti,  min.  3  ;  Syrupi 
Aurantii,  fl.  drm.  \ ;  Aqua^,  fl.  drs.  3}.  Mix.  For  a  child  teven  years  old. 
To  he  taken  three  timet  a  day.  Very  useful  in  strumous  ophthcdmiOf  same  forms 
of  urtieariOj  and  in  almost  all  cases  of  debility, 

262.  Quinine  and  Iron, 

R.  Quinis  Sulphatis,  Ferri  Sulphatis,  aa  gr.  3 ;  Acidi  Sulpharici  Dilati, 
min.  8 ;  Infusi  Calumbse,  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  Two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  thru 
times  a  day. 

263.  Quinine  and  Iron, 

R.  Ferri  et'  Quiniss  Gitratis,  gr.  2  ;  Tincture  Calumbse,  min.  10;  Infnsi 
CalumbfB,  ad  fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  Make  a  draught  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
An  excellent  tonic  during  convalescence  from  acute  disease.  For  a  child  seeen 
years  old. 

264.  Citrate  of  Iron, 

B.  Ferri  CitratiS)  grs.  12 ;  Aquae  Destillatse,  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  A  table^ 
spoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  For  a  child  seven  years  old.  A  delicate 
chalybeate  tonic  in  cases  of  ansemia, 

265.  Alkaline  Tonic, 

R.  Ammoniffi  Carbonatis,  gr.  1 — ^gr.  5;  Potassae  Chloratis,  gr.  5 — gr.  10; 
Decocti  Cinchonae,  fl.  drs.  2 — fl.  oz.  }.  Mix.  Make  a  draught  to  be  taken 
three  times  a  day.  For  a  child  between  two  and  twelve  years  of  age,  suffering 
from  scurvy  J  gangrene  of  the  mouthy  ^c. 

266.  Simple  Tonic, 

R.  Extracti  Cinchonas  Liquidi,  fl.  drm.  } ;  Tinctures  Cinchonae  Com- 
positas,  fl.  drs.  2;  Aquae  Carui,  fl.  drs.  10.  Mix.  One  teaspoonful to  betaken 
three  times  a  day.  For  a  child  two  years  old.  Dr.  West  states  that  the  taste  of 
this  mixture  is  best  concealed  by  mixing  it  with  twice  the  quantity  of  sweetened 
milk. 

267.  Tonic  and  Expectorant. 

R.  Tincturse  Scillae,  min.  30;  Tincturae  Conii,  min.  40;  TinctarsB  Ca- 
lumbae,  fl.  drs.  3 ;  Infusi  Cascarillae)  Misture  Ferri  Compositae,  &&  fl.  oz.  1. 
Mix.  Two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  For  a  child  (U>out  treo 
years  old,  suffering  from  hoopif^'cough  with  ansemia.  Also  in  convalescence 
from  bronchitis^  ^c, 

268.  Quinine  and  Acid  Mixture, 

B.  Quiniae  Sulphatis,  gr.  3;  Syrupi,  fl.  drs.  3;  Infusi  Rosae  Acidi,  fl.  drs. 
13.  Mix.  Two  teaspoonfuls  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day.  For  a  child  three  to 
five  years  of  age. 

269.  Muriatic  Acid  and  Cascarilla. 

R.  Acidi  Hydrochlorici  Diluti,  min.  12;  Tincturae  Aurantii,  Syrupi 
Aurantii,  &&  fl.  drs.  1} ;  Infusi  Cascarilla?,  ad  fl.  oz.  1^.  Mix.  Take  one 
teaspoonful  three  times  a  day.  For  a  child  one  year  of  age^  with  indigestion  prO' 
duced  by  insufficient  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice. 

270.  Tonic. 

R.  Acidi  Sulpburici  Diluti,  min.  15;  Tincturae  Aurantii,  Sjmpi  Aorantii, 
&a  fl.  drs.  2;  Infusi  Aurantii  Compositi,  fl.  oz.  \\.  Mix.  Take  two  tea- 
spoonfuls three  times  a  day.     For  a  child  with  weak  digestive  powers. 
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271.  Soluble  Combination  of  Phosphate  and  Carbonate  of  Lime. 

B«  Calcis  Phosphatis,  gr.  120;  Calcis  Carbonatis,  gr.  60;  Sacchari  Lac- 
tis,  gr.  180.     Mix.     Ten  or  twenty  graine  to  he  taken  two  or  three  timet  a  day^ 
in  a  little  sweetened  milk.     Lactate  of  iron  may  be  substituted  for  the  sugar  of 
milk  in  weak  rickety  children.     In  case  of  softening  of  the  bones  this  remedy  is 
thought  by  some  authorities  to  be  very  valuable. 

272.  Iron  and  Calumba  vnth  Opium, 

R.  Ferri  Sulphatis,  gr.  4;  Tincturte  Opii,  min.  6;  Syrupi,  fl.  drs.  2;  In- 
fusi  CalumbfB,  fl.  drs.  10.  Mix.  Take  one  teaspoonful  every  six  hours.  An 
astringent  and  chalybeate  tonic.  In  chronic  diarrhoea^  in  children  two  or  three 
years  of  age. 

273.  Tonic  and  Purgative. 

R.  Tincturae  Ferri  Perchloridi,  fl.  drm.  J;  Extract!  Glycyrrbizae,  gr.  30; 
Decocti  Aloes  Compositi,  fl.  oz.  1}.  Mix.  Take  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

274.  Bark  and  Ammonia. 

R.  Ammonise  Carbonatis,  gr.  12;  Tinctarse  LavandulsB  Composite,  fl. 
drs.  2 ;  Infusi  Cinchonse  Flave,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tahlespoonful  every 
six  hours. 

275.  Bark  and  Ammonia. 

R.  AmmonifB  Carbonatis,  gr.  12;  Tincturae  Aconiti,  min.  6;  Tincturae 
Cinchonse  Flavae,  fl.  drs.  2;  Aquae  Menthie  Piperitae,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One 
tahlespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

276.  Bark  and  Ammonia. 

R.  Ammonia  Carbonatis,  gr.  12;  Extract!  Opii  Liquid!,  min.  6;  Spiritiis^ 
Athens,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Decocti  Cinchonae  Flavae,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.     Mix.     One  tahle- 
spoonful every  three  or  four  hours.     In  cases  where  it  is  feared  that  a  deposition 
of  fibrin  has  taken  place  in  the  heart  or  one  of  the  large  vessels. 

277.  Barkj  Ammonia,  and  Morphia. 

R.  Spiritiis  Ammoniae  Aromatic!,  Spirit^s  Chloroform!,  &&  fl.  drm.  1 ; 
Liquoris  Morphiae  Hydrochloratis,  fl.  drm.  J;  Extract!  Cinchonae  Liquid!, 
fl.  drm.  };  Tincturae  Cinchonae  Flavae,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  Direct.  One  tea- 
spoonful  in  a  little  water  three  times  a  day.  In  certain  cases  of  phthisis  this 
mixture  is  very  useful,  especially  in  cot^'unction  with  cod-liver  oil  and  a  liberal 
diet. 

278.  Ammonia,  Bark,  and  Bhubarb. 

R.  Spiritiis  Ammonia  Aromatic!,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Extract!  Cinchonae  Liquid!, 
fl.  drm.  J ;  Tincturae  Rhei,  fl.  dr.  1 ;  Infusi  Rhei,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One 
tablespoorful  tunee  or  thrice  daily.     In  debility  with  constipation. 

279.  Bark  and  Liquor  Potaasas. 

R.  Liquoris  Potassae,  fl.  drm.  };  Tincturae  Cinchonae  Compos! tae,  fl.  drm. 
1 ;  Decocti  Cinchonae  Flavae,  ad  fl.  oz.  3.  Mix.  Two  teaspoonfuls  twice  or 
thrice  daily.     In  debility  attended  with  acidity. 

280.  Acid  and  Bark. 

R.  Acidi  Sulphuric!  Aromatic!,  fl.  drm.  };   Syrupi  Aurantii,  fl.  drs.  2; 
Tincturae  Cinchonae  Compositae,  fl.  drs.  1};  Infusi  Cinchonas  Flavae,  ad  fl. 
oz.  6.     Mix.     One  tahlespoonful  twice  or  thrice  daily,  on  an  empty  stamaeh. 
Especially  useful  in  depressing  disorders  accompanied  with  general  reUacation. 
35 
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281.  Acid  and  Bark, 

B  Acidi  Phosphorici  Diluti,  fl.  dr.  };  Tincturse  CinchonsD  Compositte, 
fl.  drm.  1 ;  Infusi  Aurantii,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tahletpoonful  tkr&e  ttmet 
a  day.     In  general  debility, 

282.  Acidy  Bark,  and  Nux  Vomica, 

R.  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti,  vel  Acidi  Phosphorici  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  };  Tinctune 
Nucis  Vomicae,  min.  12 ;  Extracti  Ginchonae  Flavffi  Liquid!,  fl.  drm.  } ;  Aquae 
Mentha^  Piperitae,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day^  two 
hours  before  each  meal.  In  general  weaknesij  with  nervous  exhaustion.  For  a 
child  five  years  old. 

283.  Acid  with  Calumha,  Ac, 

B-  Tincturae  Calumb^,  fl.  drs.  2;  Acidi  Sulphuric!  Aromatici,  fl.  drm.  J; 
Syrupi  Aurantii.  fl.  drs.  4;  lufusi  Aurantii,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  table- 
spoonful  three  times  a  day,  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

284.  Nitro-Hydrochloric  Acid  and  Paretra, 

R.  Acidi  Nitro-Hydrochlorici  Diluti,  fl.  drm.  |;  TinctursB  Belladonnse, 
fl.  drm.  1 ;  Extract!  Pareirae  Liquid!,  fl.  drm.  1 :  Decoct!  Pareirce,  ad  fl.  oz. 
6.  Mix.  One  tahlespoonful  every  six  hours.  In  incontinence  of  urine,  when  the 
reaction  of  the  latter  is  alkaline. 

285.  Quinine  and  Acid, 

R.  Quiniae  Sulphatis,  gpr.  4;  Acid!  Phosphoric!  Diluti,  min.  20;  Sympi 
Aurantii,  fl.  drs.  4;  Aquae,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  One  small  tablespoonful  three 
times  a  day.     In  strumous  ophthalmia  and  other  cases  of  debility. 

286.  Quinine,  Steel,  and  Arsenic, 

R.  Tinctune  Quiniae  Compositae,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Liquoris  Arsenicalis,  min.  6; 
Ferri  et  Ammonias  Citratis,  gr.  12;  Aquae  Aurantii,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One 
tablespoonful  three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  In  diseases  of  the  skin,  ^c,  with 
impoverished  blood. 

287.  Quinine  and  Iodide  of  Iron. 

R.  Tincturae  Quiniae  Compositae,  fl.  drs.  2  ;  Syrup!  Ferri  lodidi,  fl.  drs.  4; 
Infusi  Calumbae,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day.  In 
debility  with  a  strumous  taint,  goitre,  SfC. 

288.  Cod  Liver  Oil,     {Olei  Morrhua), 

The  oil  most  commonly  used  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  the  dose  yarying 
from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  dessertspoonful  twice  or  thrice  daily.  It  should  be 
taken  immediately  after  meals ;  floating  it  on  milk,  coffee,  beef  tea,  orange 
wine,  brandy  and  water,  cherry  brandy,  &c.  Chewing  a  piece  of  lemon- 
peel  or  cinnamon,  or  a  few  cloves  previously,  will  disguise  the  flavour. 
Sometimes  it  is  preferred  made  into  an  emulsion;  which  may  be  done  by 
beating  it  up  with  an  equal  proportion  of  lime  water,  or  of  milk,  or  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  some  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms. 

Cod  liver  oil  may  be  impregnated  with  various  drugs, — such  as  any  of 
the  essential  oils,  morphia,  arsenic,  iodine,  mercury,  quinine,  zinc,  iron, 
&c.  Too  large  a  quantity  of  the  solution  must  not  be  made  at  a  time,  as 
the  oil  soon  becomes  rancid.  Combined  with  ozone,  it  has  been  found  to 
lessen  considerably  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  phthisis.  The  dose  of 
ozonized  oil,  is  from  one  to  two  drachms,  two  or  three  times  a  daj. 
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289.  Iodide  of  Iron  arid  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

R.  Sjrapi  Ferri  [odidi.  fl.  drs.  2 — 3;  Mucilaginis  Tragacanthae,  fl.  oz.  1  ; 
Olei  Morrhuae,  ad  fl.  oz.  .3.  Mix.  Two  teaspoonfuU  twice  or  thrice  dmfy.  In 
some  forms  of  scrofula  y  phthina^  mild  constitutional  syphilis  j  j-e. 

290.  Iodide  of  Potassium,  Iron,  and  Cod  Liver  Oil. 

R.  Potassii  lodidi,  gr.  12 ;  Glyccrini,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Vini  Ferri,  fl.  oz.  I  ;  Olei 
Morrhuae,  ad  fi.  oz.  3.  Mix.  A  dessertspoonful  to  be  taken  twice  a  day.  In 
chronic  rheumatism,  tertiary  syphilis,  strumous  skin  diseases,  j*c. 

291.  Sted  and  Glycerin. 

R.  Tincturffi  Ferri  Perchloridi,  fl.  drm.  1  ;  Glycerini,  fl.  drs.  2 ;  Aquae, 
ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  diphtheria, 
erysipelas,  j'c. 

292.  Steel  and  Glycerin. 

R.  Spiritfis  Ammonioe  Aromatici,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Ferri  et  Ammonia;  Citratis, 
gr.  24  ;  Infusi  Quassia),  fl.  oz.  4;  Glycerini,  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  One  tablespoon^ 
ful  three  times  a  day. 

293.  Steel  and  Arsenic. 

R.  Vini  Ferri,  fl.  oz.  4;  Liquoris  Arscnicalis,  min.  8 — 12  ;  Syrupi  Zingi- 
bcris,  fl.  oz.  2.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  three  times  a  day  immediately  after 
meals.  For  cases  of  purpura.  In  reduced  doses  as  a  tonic  and  alterative  in 
some  of  the  skin  diseases  of  children. 

294.  Steel  and  Cantharides. 

R.  Tinctune  Cantharidis,  fl.  drm.  1 ;  Glyccrini,  fl.  oz.  }  ;  Misturte  Ferri 
Compositse,  ad  fl.  oz.  4.  Mix.  Two  teaspoonfuls  three  times  a  day.  In  some 
forms  of  incontinence  of  urine,  3fc. 

295.  Steel  and  Cantharides. 

R.  Tincturse  Cantharidis,  Tincturis  Ferri  Perchloridi,  aa  fl.  drm.  1 ; 
Syrupi  Hemidcsmi,  fl.  oz.  } ;  Aquse,  ad  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful 
three  times  a  day. 

296.  Steel  and  Chlorate  of  Potash. 

R.  Tinctura;  Ferri  Perchloridi,  fl.  drm.  };  Potassro  Chloratis,  gr.  30; 
Liquoris  Arscnicalis,  min.  6;  Aqua;,  ad  fl.  oz.  C.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  In  certain  skin  diseases^  onychia,  ifc.  Also  in  anemia 
dependent  on  a  syphilitic  taint,  in  erysipelas  about  the  fauces,  and  in  tonsillitis,  ^c, 
omitting  the  solution  of  arsenic  from  the  mixture. 

297.  Phosphate  of  Iron. 

R.  Ferri  Phosphatis,  gr.  6 ;  Pulvcris  Myrrhss,  gr.  C;  Sacchari  Albi,  gr. 
30.  Mix,  and  divide  into  six  powders.  One  to  be  taken  night  and  morning. 
In  rickets,  and  other  strumous  diseases  of  children. 

A  syrup  of  the  Phosphates  of  Iron,  Lime,  Soda,  and  PotMis  liM  b«Mi 
prepared  by  Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia.  It  may  be  obtained  fnm  aoit 
London  chemists ;  being  known  as  "  Chemical  Food."     The  499$  ffr  •  I 
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ten  yeart  of  agt^  it  one  teaspoonful  in  water  after  the  two  principal  meals  of  the 
day.  This  preparation  is  of  great  value  in  all  forme  of  atrunMus  ditease  and 
general  debility. 

298.  Phosphorus  and  Oil. 

R.  Phosphori,  gr.  1;  Olei  MorrhusB,  fl.  oz.  6.  Mix.  One  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  three  times  a  day^  immediately  after  food.  In  tubereulosiSj  rickets^ 
scrofula,  j*e. 
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Abdominal  diseases,  expression  in,  96 

Acams  scabiei,  411 

Acephalocystis  endogena,  371 

Acephalocystis  exogena,  372 

Acepbalus,  468 

Achorion  Schonleinii,  408 

Acne,  417 

Acrania,  468 

Acute  hydrocepbalus  (see  Intermit- 
tent Meningitis),  220 

Acute  peritonitis,  362. 

Acute  testitis,  388 

-figophony,  296 

Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  494 

Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  diag- 
nosis of|  496 

Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in, 
pathological  effects  of,  497 

Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in, 
symptoms  of,  494 

Air  passages,  foreign  bodies  in,  treat- 
ment of,  498 

Albinismus,  419 

Albuminous  urine,  characters  of,  382 

Albuminuria,  382 

Albuminuria,  diphtheritic,  271. 

Aliments,  509 

Alkaline  baths,  118 

Aloes,  effect  of,  142 

Altera tives,  512 

Alteratives,  use  of,  125 

Ammonia  as  a  stimulant,  142 

Amyelia,  471 

Aneurism  by  anastomosis,  458 

Ani,  prolapsus,  361 

Anthelmintics,  515 

Anthrax,  504 

Antispasmodics,  516 

Anus,  imperforation  of,  481 

Anus,  imperforation  of,  treatment  of, 
481 

Aortic  obstruction,  326 

Aortic  regurgitation,  326 

Aphthae  (see  Thrush),  332 

Apnoea,  apoplectic,  454 

ApnoDa  neonatorum,  452 

Apnoea  neonatorum,  causes  of,  452 


Apncea  neonatorum,  symptoms  of, 

453 
Apnoea  neonatorum,  treatment  of,  453 
Apoplectic  apncea,  454 
Apoplexy  (see  Cerebral  Apoplexy), 

217 
Artificial  disinfectants,  523 
Artificial  feeding,  57 
Artificial  foods,  59 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  356 
Ascaris  yermicularis,  356 
Ass's  milk,  composition  of,  58 
Ass's  milk  and  goat's,  512 
Astigmatism,  438 
Astringents,  518 
Atelectasis,  454 
Atresia  linguae,  469 
Atresia,  oris,  469 
Atresia  ani  palpebrarum,  469 
Atresia  vulvae,  481 
Auscultation,  value  of,  in  children, 

104 
Auscultation,  mode  of  practicing,  94 

» 

Baths,  520 

Baths,  alkaline,  118 

Baths,  acid,  521 

Baths,  artificial  sea  water,  118 

Baths,  cold  affusion,  520 

Baths,  cold  sponging,  119 

Baths,  ferruginous,  118,  520 

Baths,  iodine,  118 

Baths,  salt  water,  520 

Baths,  shallow,  119,  521 

Baths,  shower,  119 

Baths,  sulphurous,  118 

Baths,  temperature  of,  520 

Baths,  Turkish,  520 

Baths,  vapour,  117 

Baths,  value  of,  in  therapeutics,  118 

Beef,  essence  of,  509 

Beef,  extract  of,  509 

Beef  tea,  510 

Bellows'  murmur,  329 

Bladder,  extroTerBion  of^  480 

Bladder,  inversion  of,  481 

Blear  eye,  426 
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Blisters,  yalue  of,  120 

Blisters,  caution  required  in  use  of, 

120 
Blisters,  mode  of  dressing,  121 
Blood-letting,  modus  operandi  of,  122 
Blood-letting,  tolerance  of,  in  chil- 
dren, 122 
Blood-letting,  rules  to  be  observed 

in,  123 
Boils,  505 

Bothriocephalus  latus,  357 
Brain  aflfections,  expression  in,  97 
Brain,  chemistry  of,  in  early  life,  45 
Brain,  circulation  of,  88 
Brain,  hypertrophy  of,  234 
Brain,  not  to  be  overworked,  72 
Brain,  cancer  of,  236 
Brain,  hydatids  of,  236 
Brain,  tubercle  of,  236 
Brain,  tumours  of,  236 
Brain,  cancer  of,  diagnosis  of,  237 
Brain,  cancer  of,  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances of,  237 
Brain,  cancer  of,  prognosis  of,  238 
Brain,  cancer  of,  symptoms  of,  236 
Brain,  cancer  of,  treatment  of,  238 
Brain,  weight  of,  in  infancy,  45 
Bran  loaf,  511 

Bread  jelly,  preparation  of,  61 
Breasts,  swelling  of,  after  birth,  465 
Breasts,  swelling  of,  after  birth,  treat- 
ment of,  465 
Bronchitis,  302 
Bronchitis,  capillary,  303 
Bronchitis,  diagnosis  of,  303 
Bronchitis,  morbid  anatomy  of,  304 
Bronchitis,  prognosis  of,  304 
Bronchitis,  symptoms  of,  302 
Bronchitis,  treatment  of,  306 
Bronchophony,  296 
Broth,  mutton  or  veal,  510 
Bruises,  506 
Bucnemia,  416 
Bullous  eruptions,  393 
Burns  and  scalds,  499 
Burns  and  scalds,  symptoms  of,  500 
Burns  and  scalds,  treatment  of,  501 
Burns  and  scalds,  varieties  of,  499 
Button  scurvy,  405 

Cancrum  oris,  336 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  use  of,  140 

Carbuncle,  504 

Carbuncle,  treatment  of,  505 

Carrot  pap,  61 

Castor  oil,  use  of,  140 

Catarrh,  266 

Catarrh,  symptoms  of,  267 

Catarrh,  treatment  of,  267 


Cataract,  congenital,  437 

Cataract,  congenital,  treatment  of,43  7 

Cathartics,  uses  of,  139 

Causes  of  disease,  89 

Causes  of  death,  90 

Cephalbaimatoma,  457 

Cephalhsematoma,  treatment  of,  457 

Cerebral  apoplexy,  217 

Cerebral  apoplexy,  mortality  from, 
217 

Cerebral  apoplexy,  symptoms  of,  218 

Cerebral  apoplexy,  treatment  of,  219 

Cerebral  apoplexy,  varieties  of,  217 

Cerebral  congestion,  213 

Cerebral  congestion,  active,  214 

Cerebral  congestion,  active,  symp- 
toms of,  214 

Cerebral  congestion,  active,  treat- 
ment of,  215  . 

Cerebral  congestion,  passive,  216 

Cerebral  congestion,  passive,  symp- 
toms of,  216 

Cerebral  congestion,  passive,  treat- 
ment of,  216 

Cestoda,  356 

Chilblain,  504 

Childhood,  anatomical  peculiarities 
of,  42 

Childhood,  moral  and  intellectual 
training  of,  68 

Childhood,  occupations  of,  73 

Children,  hygienic  management  of,  51 

Children,  sex  of,  40 

Chloasma,  410 

Chloride  of  zinc  as  a  disinfectant,  524 

Chlorine  gas  as  a  disinfectant,  523 

Chloroform,  composition  of,  138 

Chloroform,  uses  of,  139 

Chorea,  247 

Chorea,  cardiac,  complications  in, 249 

Chorea,  exciting  cause  of,  249 

Chorea,  frequency  of,  at  different 
ages,  248 

Chorea,  frequency  of,  in  different 
sexes,  248 

Chorea,  pathology  of,  249 

Chorea,  symptoms  of,  248 

Chorea,  treatment  of,  250 

Chronic  peritonitis,  364 

Cinchona,  action  of,  144 

Circulation,  the,  in  children,  104 

Circulatory  system,  diseases  of,  324 

Circulatory  system,  statistics  of  dis- 
eases of,  324 

Cleanliness,  importance  of,  in  in- 
fancy, 61 

Cleft  plate,  471, 

Climate,  importance  of,  in  childhood 
115 
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Cloacal  formation,  479 

Clothing  in  infants,  63 

Club-foot,  489 

Cod  liver  oil,  nature  of,  129 

Cod  liver  oil,  composition  of,  129 

Cod  liver  oil,  varieties  of,  129 

Cod  liver  oil,  inunction  of,  129 

Cod  liver  oil  and  tapioca,  511 

Coclelmintha,  356 

Cohesion  of  labia,  391 

Cold  affusion,  119     . 

Cold  bath,  118 

Cold  sponging  bath,  119 

Collapse  of  lung  (see  Pulmonary  Col- 
lapse), 264 

Congenital  malformation,  466 

Congenital  malformation,  laws  gov- 
erning, 467 

Congenital  malformation,  varieties  of, 
467 

Congenital  cataract,  437 

Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  427 

Conjunctivitis,  430 

Conjunctivitis,  diphtheritic,  432 

Constipation,  353 

Continued  fevers,  146 

Contracted  fingers,  491 

Contracted  fingers,  treatment  of,  491 

Convulsions,  210 

Convulsions,  causes  of,  212 

Convulsions,  mortality  from,  211 

Convulsions,  symptoms  of,  211 

Convulsions,  treatment  of,  212 

Convulsions,  viirieties  of,  211 

Cornea,  perforation  of,  430 

Cornea,  ulceration  of,  429 

Cornea,  treatment  of,  430 

Cornea,  recurrent  vascular  ulcer  of, 
431 

Cornea,  sloughing  ulcer  of,  431 

Corneal  affections,  treatment  of,  434 

Coryza,  205 

Coryza,  canses  of,  266 

Coryza,  symptoms  of,  265 

Coryza,  treatment  of,  266 

Countenance,  indications  afforded 
by,  96 

Counter-irritation,  modus  operandi 
of,  96 

Cranial  bones,  fracture  of,  during 
birth,  455 

Cretinism,  260 

Cretinism,  causes  of,  260 

Cretinism,  diagnosis  of,  261 

Cretinism,  statistics  of,  261 

Cretinism,  symptoms  of,  261 

Cretinism,  treatment  of,  262 

(/retinism,  varieties  of,  261 

Croup,  268 


Croup,  causes  exciting,  276 
Croup,  causes  predisposing,  275 
Croup,  diagnosis  of,  274 
Croup,  morbid  anatomy  of,  276 
Croup,  pathology  of,  272 
Croup,  prognosis  of,  274 
Croup,  relation  of,'to  diphtheria,  270 
Croup,  spasmodic    (see    Spasmodic 

Croup)  283 
Croup,  symptoms  of,  268 
Croup,  treatment  of,  276 
Croup,  tracheotomy  in,  280 
Cry,  indications  afforded  by,  100 
Cyanosis,  476 
Cyanosis,   frequency  of,  at  different 

ages,  476 
Cyanosis,  treatment  of,  477 
Cynanche  parotidea,  340 
Cynanche  parotidea,  symptoms  of,340 
Cynanche  parotidea,  treatment  of,  341 
Cyanche  tonsillaris,  337 
Cynanche  tonsillaris,  causes  of,  338 
Cynanche  tonsillaris,  treatment   of, 

338 

Deaf  dumbness,  449 
Deaf  dumbness,  causes  of,  449 
Deaf  dumbness,  statistics  of,  449 
Deaf  dumbness,  treatment  of,  449 
Death,  statistics  of,  90 
Defects  of  vision,  436 
Deformities,  acquired,  484 
Deformities,  congenital,  466 
Dentition,  dysuria  in,  83 
Dentition,  second,  disorders  of,  83 
Dentition,  convulsions  in,  83 
Dentition,  cutaneous  eruptions  in,  82 
Dentition,  difficult,  81 
Dentition,  management  of,  81 
Dentition,  lancing  gums,  in,  81 
Dentition,  first  appearance  of,  77 
Dentition,  disorders  of,  79 
Dentition  not  a  disease,  79 
Dentition,  influence  of  constitution 

on,  79 
Dentition,  diarrhrea  in,  80 
Dentition,  variations  in,  78 
Diabetes  mellitus,  379 
Diabetes  mellitus,  pathology  of,  381 
Diabetes  mellitus,  symptoms  of,  380 
Diabetes  mellitus,  treatment  of,  381 
Diaphoretics,  effect  of,  130 
Diaphoretics,  uses  of,  130 
Diarrhoea,  346 
Diarrhoea,  causes  of,  346 
Diarrhcra,  symptoms  of,  347 
DiarrhuMi,  treatment  of,  347 
Diarrhoea,  varieties  of,  346 
Diathesis,  how  produced,  110 
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Diathesis,  importance  of,  in  thera- 
peutics, 111 
Diathesis  the  basis  of  therapeutics, 

112 
Diathesis,  rachitic,  196 
Diathesis,  scrofulous,  185 
Diathesis,  syphilitic,  203 
Diathesis,  tubercular,  188 
Diathetic  diseases,  182 
Diathetic  diseases,  etiology  of,  183 
Diathetic  diseases,  frequency  of,  182 
Diathetic  diseases,  importance  of,  182 
Diathetic  diseases,  pathological  affi- 
nities of,  184 
Diathetic  diseases,  varieties  of,  184 
Digestive  organs  in  infancy,  44 
Digestive  system,  diseases  of,  332 
Digestive  system,statistics  of  diseases 

of,  332 
Digitalis,  effect  of,  138 
Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  432 
Discharge  from  male  urethra,  388 
Discharges  by  vomiting  and  stool,  105 
Disinfectants,  523 
Disinfectants,  artificial,  523 
Diuresis,  377 
Diuresis,  causes  of,  378 
Diuresis,  treatment  of,  379 
Diuretics,  524 

Dosage,  according  to  age,  113 
Duration  of  life,  39 
Dysentery,  348 
Dysentery,  causes  of,  349 
Dysentery,  morbid  anatomy  of,  350 
Dysentery,  pathology  of,  350 
Dysentery,  symptoms  of,  348 
Dysentery,  treatment  of,  351 
Dyspepsia  (see  Indigestion),  341 
Dysuria,  374 
Dysuria,  causes  of,  375 
Dysuria,  treatment  of,  376 

Ear,  diseases  of,  449 

Ear,  acute  inflammation  of,  449 

Ear,  chronic  inflammation  of,  449 

Ear,  the,  in  infanc}',  46 

Echinococcus,  372 

Eclampsia  nutans,  246 

Eclampsia  nutans,  pathology  of,  247 

Eclampsia  nutans,  symptoms  of,  247 

Eclampsia  nutans,  treatment  of,  247 

Ecthyma,  406 

Ectopia  cordis,  474 

Eczema,  402 

Eczema,  species  of,  402 

Eczema,  treatment  of,  403 

Elephantiasis,  415 

Elephantiasis,  varieties  of,  415 

Emetics,  525 


Emetics,  value  of,  130 

Emetics,  uses  of,  131 

Emetics  in  croup,  131 

Empyema,  297 

Encephalitis,  229 

Encephalitis,  causes  of,  230 

Encephalitis,  diagnosis  of,  230 

Encephalitis,  symptoms  of,  229 

Encephalitis,  treatment  of,  230 

Endocarditis,  325 

Endocarditis,  physical  signs  of,  326 

Endocarditis,  symptoms  of,  326 

Endocarditis,  terminations  of,  326 

Endocarditis,  treatment  of,  327 

EnemaU,  526 

Enemata,  astringent,  133 

Enemata,  emollient,  133 

Enemata,  nutritive,  133 

Enemata,  purgative,  133 

Ephelides,419 

Epilepsy,  243 

Epilepsy,  causes  of,  243 

Epilepsy,  diagnosis  of,  244 

Epilepsy,  morbid  anatomy  of,  245 

Epilepsy,  prognosis  of,  245 

Epilepsy,  symptoms  of,  243 

Epilepsy,  treatment  of,  245 

Epispadias,  479 

Epistaxis,  506 

Epistaxis,  treatment  of,  506 

Equinia,  407 

Equinia,  symptoms  of,  407 

Equinia,  treatment  of,  408 

Erectile  nievus,  458 

Eruptive  fevers,  156 

Eruptive  fevers,  mortality  from,  156 

Eruptive  fevers,  symptoms  of,  157 

Eruptive  fevers,  varieties  of,  156 

Erysipelas,  396 

Erysipelas,  causes  of,  396 

Erysipelas,  symptoms  of,  396 

Erysipelas,  terminations  of,  396 

Erysipelas,  treatment  of,  397 

Erythema,  395 

Erythema,  treatment  of,  395 

Erythema,  varieties  of,  395 

Erythematous  eruptions,  392 

Evacuations,  indications  afforded  by, 
106 

Exercise  in  infancy,  64 

Expectation  of  life,  39 

Expectorants,  528 

Expectorants,  effect  of,  133 

External  senses,  organs  of,  in  in- 
fancy, 46 

Eye,  diseases  of,  420 

Eye,  diseases  of,  mode  of  examining, 
420 

Eye,  injuries  of,  440 
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Eye,  injuries  of,  treatment  of,  440 

Eye,  the,  in  infancy,  46 

Eyelashes,  loose,  422 

Eyelids,  diseases  of,  421 

Eyelids,  closure  of,  by  swelling,  422 

Eyelids,  closure  of,  by  paralysis,  423 

Eyelids,   closure    of,    by    paralysis, 

treatment  of,  423 
Eyelids,  closure  of,  by  spasm,  424 
Eyelids,  eversion  of,  420 
Eyelids,  granulations  of,  431 
Eyelids,  inflammation  of,  422 
Eyelids,  soreness  of,  421 
Eyelids,  ulceration  of,  426 
Eyelids,  wounds  of,  440 

Face,  form  of,  in  diathetic  disease,  98 

Facial  hemiplegia,  254 

Farcy,  407 

Fascicular  keratitis,  432 

Fauces,  diseases  of,  332 

Feeding  bottle,  58 

Ferruginous  bath,  118 

Fever,  intermittent,  153 

Ferer,  pythogenic,  147 

Feyer,  yarieties  of,  146 

Fever,  continued,  146 

Fever,  eruptive,  166 

Fibroma,  416 

Fistula,  lacrymalis,  427 

Flat  foot,  491 

Flat  foot,  treatment  of,  491 

Food  of  infants,  54 

Foramen  ovale,  patency  of,  474 

Frambcesia,  418 

Freckles,  419 

Freezing  mixtures,  519 

Friction  sound,  296 

Frostbite,  504 

Furunculus,  505 

Gall  stones,  369 

Gangrenous  stomatitis,  336 

Gastritis,  343 

Gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 

pathology  of,  87 
Gelatio,  504 

Genital  organs,  diseases  of,  388 
Genital  organs,  diseases  of»  in  the 

males,  388 
Genital  organs,  diseases  of,  in  the 

females,  389 
Gestures,  indications  aflbrded  by,  98 
Glanders,  407 
Goat's  and  ass's  milk,  512 
Granular  lids,  432 

Hare-lip,  470 

Hare-lip,  treatment  of,  470 


Haemorrhage,  intestinal,  during  birth, 

463 
Haemorrhage,  intestinal,  during  birth, 

causes  of,  463 
Haemorrhage,  intestinal,  during  birth, 

diagnosis  of,  464 
Haemorrhage,  intestinal,  during  birth, 

prognosis  of,  464 
Haemorrhage,  intestinal,  during  birth, 

treatment  of,  464 
Haemorrhagic  eruptions,  394 
Hermaphroditism,  479 
Hermaphroditism,  spurious,  479 
Hermaphroditism,  true,  479 
Hernia,  congenital,  477 
Hernia,  treatment  of,  478 
Hernia  of  liver,  477 
Hernia,  strangulated,  354 
Herpes,  401 

Herpes,  treatment  of,  401 
Herpes,  varieties  of,  401 
Hooping  cough,  288 
Hooping  cough,  complications,  290. 
Hooping  cough,  diagnosis  of,  293 
Hooping  cough,  duration  of,  292. 
Hooping  cough,  pathology  of,  292 
Hooping  cough,  post  mortem  appear- 
ances of,  292 
Hooping  cough,  prognosis  of,  293 
Hooping  cough,  symptoms  of,  288 
Hooping  cough,  treatment,  293 
Hydrocele,  388 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  232 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,diagno8i8  of, 

234. 
Hydrocephalus,  chronic,  pathology 

of,  233 
Hydrocephalus,   chronic,    prognosis 

of,  233 
Hydrocephalus,   chronic,   symptoms 

of,  232 
Hydrocephalus,   chronic,    treatment 

of,  235 
Hydrocephalus,  spurious,  226 
Hydrocyanic  acid  in  hooping  cough, 

138 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  uses  of,  138 
Hydropericardium,  329 
Hydro-rachis,  471 
Hydrothoraz,  296 
Hygienic  management  of  children, 

51 
Hyoscyamus,  effect  of,  137 
Hypermetropia,  438 
Hypopyon,  433 
Hypospadias,  478 

Iceland  moss  and  quinine  jelly,  411 
Icterus,  368 
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ctenis,  causes  of,  368 

cterus,  treatment  of,  369 

chthyosis,  413 

diocy,  258 

diocj,  causes  of,  259 

diocy,  treatment  of,  259 

mbecility  (see  Idiocy),  259 

mpetigo,  406 

mpetigo,  treatment  of,  407 

mpetigo,  varieties  of,  406 

mproper  feeding,  effects  of,  87 

ndigestion,  341 

ndigestion.  diagnosis  of,  342 

ndigestion,  symptoms  of,  341 

ndigestion,  treatment  of,  342 

nfancy,  anatomical  peculiarities  of, 

40 
nfancy,  skeleton  in,  44 
nfancy,  digestive  organs  in,  45 
nfancy,  organs  of  circulation  in,  45 
nfancy,  respiratory  organs  in,  45 
nfancy,  skin  in,  43 
nfant  at  birth,  temperature  of,  53 
nfants,  food  of,  54 
nfants,  Licbig^s  food  for,  510 
nfants,  management  of,  at  birth,  51 
nfant  mortality,  causes  of,  36 
nfant  mortality,  prevention  of,  36 
nfant  mortality,  statistics  of,  34 
nfant,  weight  of  newly  born,  43 
nfant,  new  born,  length  of,  43 
nfant,  growth  of,  43 
nfantile  leucorrhoia,  388 
nfantile  trismus,  241 
nfantile  trismus,  causes  of,  242 
nfantile  trismus,  morbid  anatomy  of, 

242 
nfantile  trismus,  symptoms  of,  241. 
nfantile  trismus,  treatment  of,  242. 
nsanity,  257 
ntermittent  fever,  153 
ntermittent  fever,  pathologr^'  of,  155 
ntermittent      fever,      predisposing 

causes  of,  154 
ntermittent  fever,  symptoms  of,  154 
ntermittent  fever,  treatment  of,   155 
ntermittent  fever,  varieties  of,  154 
Intestines,  malformation  of,  481 
ntestincs,  diseases  of,  346 
ntussusception,  355 
nvagination  of  intestine,  350 
pecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  132 
pecacuanha,  uses  of,  132 
odate  of  iron,  value  of,  129 
odine  bath,  118 
odine,  value  of,  127 
odine,  evil  effects  of,  128 
4»dine  as  a  topical  remedy,  128 
odine  as  a  disinfectant,  524 


Iodic  acid,  value  of,  128 

Iodic  acid,  a  substitute  for  iodine. 
128 

Iridectomy,  436 

Iris,  diesases  of,  436 

Iritis,  sjrphilitic,  436 

Iritis,  treatment  of,  436 

Iron,  action  of,  144 

Iron,  indications  for  use  of,  145 

Iron,  effect  of,  in  preventing  develop- 
ment in  tubercle,  145 

Jadelot's,  M.,  lines,  97 
Jalap,  action  of,  141 
Jaundice  (see  Icterus),  368 

Keloid,  418 

Keratitis,  432 

Keratitis,  fascicular,  433 

Keratitis,  symptoms  of,  432 

Keratitis,  syphilitic,  433 

Keratitis,    syphilitic,    diagnosis    of, 

433 
Keratitis,    syphilitic,    treatment    of. 

435 
Keratitis,  treatment  of,  434 
Kidney,  cancer  of,  387 
Kidneys  in  infancy,  44 
Kleptomania,  257 

Labia,  cohesion  of,  391 
Lacerations,  during  birth,  455 
Lacrymal  sac,  abscess  of,  427 
Lactation,  prolonged,  evil  effects  of. 

60 
Lancing  gums  in  dentition,  81 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  286 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  pathology  of, 

287 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  prognosis  of, 

287 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  symptoms  of. 

286 
Laryngismus  stridulus,  treatment  of, 

288 
Larynx,  the,  in  infancy,  46 
Lentigo,  419 
Lepra,  412 

Lepra,  treatment  of,  412 
Lepra,  varieties  of,  412 
Leptothrix  buccalis,  333 
Leucoderma,  419 
Leucorrhoea,  infantile,  388 
Lichen,  399 

Lichen,  treatment  of,  399 
Lichen,  varieties  of,  399 
Liebig*s  food  for  infants,  510 
Life-table,  39 
Liniments,  530 
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Lippitado,  426 
Liver,  diseases  of,  368 
Liver,  enlargement  of,  3Y0 
Liver,  hydatid  tumour  of,  SYl 
Liver,  hydatid  tumour  of,  symptoms 

of,  372 
Liver,  hydatid  tumour  of,  treatment 

of,  372 
Loose  eyelashes,  422 
Lobelia,  effect  of^  138 
Lotions,  530 
Lupus,  417 

Maculae  eruptions,  394 
Magnesia,  use  of,  140 
Male  urethra,  discharge  from,  388 
Malformations  and  deformities,  484 
Mania,  257 

Mania,  varieties  of,  257 
Mania,  suicidal,  257 
Mania,  suicidal,  statistics  of,  at  dif- 
ferent ages,  257 
Mania,  management  of  cases  of,  257 
Manna,  use  of,  140 
"  Marshall  Hall  Method,  the,"  453 
Maternal  impressions,  effect  of,   on 

fcetus  in  utero,  50 
Meatus  auditorius,  foreign  bodies  in, 

448 
Meatus   Urinarius,   vascular  growth 

of,  376 
Mechanical  constipation,  354 
Mechanical  constipation,  varieties  of, 

354 
Mechanical  constipation,   treatment 

of,  355 
Medicated  bath,  118 
Medicines,  classification  of,  125 
Mental  derangement,  254 
Mental  derangement,  management  of, 

258 
Mental  derangement,  varieties  of,  257 
Mercurials,  value  of,  125 
Mercury,  effects  of,  125 
Mercury,  preparations  of,  126 
Mesenteric  disease  (see  Tabes  Mes- 

enterica),  367 
Method   of  examination   in  infants, 

95 
Microsporon  Andouini,  409 
Microsporon  mentagrophytes,  409 
Microsporon  furfur,  411 
Miliaria,  401 

Milk,  composition  of,  in  animals,  58 
Milk,  human,  composition  of,  54 
Milk,  ass's  and  goat's,  512 
Milk  and  lime  water,  511 
Mind,  peculiarities  of,  in  early  life, 

252 


Mitral  obstruction,  326 

Mitral  regurgitation,  326 

MoUuscum,  416 

Moral  and  intellectual  training,  68 

Morphia,  effect  of,  137 

Mortality  in  England  at  different 
ages,  36 

Mortality  in  London  at  different 
ages,  36 

Mouth  and  breath,  indications  af- 
forded by,  101 

Mouth,  diseases  of,  332 

Mucous  membrane,  respiratory,  86 

Mumps  (see  Cynanche  Parotidea), 
340 

Mutton  Broth,  510 

Narcotics,  535 

Nasal  duct,  obstruction  of,  427 

Nasal  duct,  dilatation  of,  427 

Nu3vus  maternus,  458 

Naevus  maternus,  treatment  of,  458 

Nwvus  maternus,  treatment  of,  by 
vaccination,  459 

Nematoda,  356 

Nephria  (see  Nephritis,  acute),  382 

Nephritis,  acute,  382 

Nephritis,  acute,  symptoms  of,  383 

Nephritis,  acute,  treatment  of,  383 

Nervous  system,  diseases  of,  200 

Nervous  system,  causes  of  diseases 
of,  209 

Nervous  system,  importance  of  study- 
ing diseases  of,  209 

Nervous  system,  mortality  from  dis- 
eases of,  209 

Nervous  system  in  infants,  45 

Nigrities,  419 

Nitrate  of  potash,  uses  of,  130 

Noli  me  tangere,  417 

Nose,  the,  in  infancy,  46 

Nursery,  management  of,  G6 

Nutritive  demulcent  drinks,  512 

Nystagmus,  437 

Odontitis  infantum,  80 

Oesophageal  abscess  (see  Retro-pha- 
ryngeal  Abscess),  339 

Oidium  albicans,  333 

Ointments,  530 

Onyx,  433 

Ophthalmia,  contagious  form  of,  431 

Ophthalmia  neonatorum,  428 

Ophthalmia,  syphilitic,  429 

Ophthalmia  tarsi,  426 

Ophthalmoscope,  437 

Opium,  strength  of,  in  various  pre- 
parations, 137 

Opium,  uses  of,  135 
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Orbicularis  (Trbis,  division  of,  425 
Orbit,  suppuration  in  cellular  tissue 

of,  422 
Organs  of  circulation  in  infancy,  45 
Otalgia,  447 

Otitis  exantheniatous,  444 
Otitis,  external,  442 
Otitis,  external,  symptoms  of,  442 
Otitis,  internal,  443 
Otitis,  internal,  symptoms  of,  443 
Otorrbcea,  444 
Otorrboea,  treatment  of,  445 
Oxyuris  vermicularisi  356 

Papular  eruptions,  393 
Paracentesis  thoracis,  301 
Paralysis,  251 
Paralysis,  diagnosis  of,  252 
Paralysis,  prognosis  of,  253 
Paralysis,  symptoms  of,  251 
Paralysis,  treatment  of.  253 
Paralysis,  varieties  of,  251 
Paralysis,  diphtheritic,  271 
Paralysis  of  levator  palpebrse,  423 
Paraphymosis,  375 
Parasitic  eruptions,  394 
Parotitis  (see  Cyanche  Parotidea), 

340 
Pathology  of  infancy,  85 
Pemphigus,  404 
Pernio,  504 
Pericarditis,  327 

Pericarditis,  physical  signs  of,  329 
Pericarditis,  prognosis  of,  329 
Pericarditis,  symptoms  of,  328 
Pericarditis,  treatment  of,  329 
Peritonitis,  362 
Peritonitis,  acute,  362 
Peritonitis,  acute,  symptoms  of,  362 
Peritonitis,  acute,  treatment  of,  363 
Peritonitis,  chronic,  364 
Peritonitis,  chronic,  diagnosis  of,  365 
Peritonitis,  chronic,  post  mortem  ap- 
pearances of,  365 
Peritonitis,   chronic,   symptoms    of, 

364 
Peritonitis,  chronic,  treatment  of,  366 
Permanganate  of  potash  as  a  disin- 
fectant, 523 
Pertussis  (sec  Hooping  Cough),  288 
Phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  430 
Phosphorous  in  brain  tissue,  46 
Photophobia,  424 
Photophobia,  pathology  of,  424 
Photophobia,  treatment  of,  424 
Phrenitis  (see  Encephalitis),  229 
Phthisis,  315 
Phthisis,  causes  of,  319 
Phthisis,  diagnosis  of,  318 


Phthisis,  morbid  anatomy  of,  319 

Phthisis,  physical  signs  of,  316 

Phthisis,  prognosis  of,  316 

Phthisis,  symptoms  of,  315 

Phthisis,  temperature  in,  316 

Phthisis,  treatment  of,  320 

Phymosis,  375 

Pityriasis,  413 

Pityriasis  versicolor,  410 

Pleurisy,  295 

Pleurisy,  causes  of,  298 

Pleurisy,  diagnosis  of,  298 

Pleurisy,  prognosis  of,  299 

Pleurisy,  symptoms  of,  296 

Pleurisy,  treatment  of,  299 

Pica  polonica,  410 

Pneumonia,  308 

Pneumonia,  diagnosis  of,  311 

Pneumonia,  prognosis  of,  311 

Pneumonia,  statistics  of,  308 

Pneumonia,  symptoms  of,  309 

Pneumonia,  terminations  of,  312 

Pneumonia,  treatment  of,  313 

Pneumonia,  varieties  of,  312 

Pneumothorax,  298 

Polish  ringworm,  410 

Pompholyx,  405 

Potash,  permanganate  of,  as  a  disin- 
fectant, 523 

Porrigo  decalvans,  409 

Pregnancy,  conduct  of  women  dur- 
ing, 47 

Pregnancy,  diet  in,  47 

Pregnancy,  clothing  in,  48 

Pregnancy,  cleanliness  in,  49 

Pregnancy,  longings  in,  48 

Pregnancy,  exercise  in,  49 

Pregnancy,  moral  discipline  in,  49 

Prescribing,  rules  to  be  observed  In, 
113 

Processus  vaginalis  peritoniei,  pa- 
tency of,  478 

Prolapsus  ani,  361 

Prurigo,  399 

Prurigo,  diagnosis  of,  400 

Prurigo,  treatment  of,  400 

Prurigo,  varieties  of,  400 

Psoriasis,  412 

Psora,  411 

Ptosis,  423 

Pulmonary  disease,  expression  in,  96 

Pulmonary  collapse,  264 

Pulmonary  collapse,  anatomical  pe- 
culiarities of,  264 

Pulmonary  collapse,  symptoms  of, 
264 

Pulmonary  collapse,  treatment  of,  265 

Pulse,  frequency  of,  in  children,  lt)5 

Pulse,  indications  afforded  by,  105 
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False,  influence  of  age  upon,  105 
Pulse,  influence  of  sex  upon,  105 
Pulse  during  sleep,  105 
Puncta  lacrjmalia,  division  of,  427 
Purgatives,  537 
Purgatives,  effect  of,  139 
Purpura,  414 

Purpura,  diagnosis  of,  414 
Purpura,  species  of,  414 
Purpura,  symptoms  of,  414 
Purpura,  treatment  of,  414 
Purulent  ophthalmia,  428 
Purulent  ophthalmia,  causes  of,  428 
Purulent  ophthalmia,  sjrmptoms  of, 

428 
Pustular  eruptions,  393 
Pjromania,  257 
Pythogenic  fever,  147 

Quinine,  experiments  with,  144 
Quinine,  effects  of,  on  blood,  144 
Quinine  and  Iceland  moss  jelly,  511 
Quinsy,  337 

Rachitic  diathesis,  196 
Rachitic  diathesis,  causes  of,  57, 199 
Rachitic  diathesis,  characters  of,  196 
Rachitic  diathesis,  diagnosis  of,  198 
Rachitic  diathesis,  pathology  of,  199 
Rachitic  diathesis,  prognosis  of,  199 
Rachitic  diathesis,  symptoms  of,  197 
Rachitic  diathesis,  treatment  of,  200 
"  Ready  method,"  the,  453 
Recurrent  vascular  ulcer  of  cornea, 

434 
Refrigerants,  541 
Renal  calculus,  375 
Respiration,  character  of,  in  disease, 

103 
Respiration,  frequency  of,  in  infants, 

104 
Respiration,  origin  of,  in  infants,  51 
Respiratory  mucous  membrane,  pa- 
thology of,  86 
Respiratory  organs  in  infancy,  45 
Respiratory  system,  diseases  of,  263 
Respiratory  system,  statistics  of,  263 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  339 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  diagnosis 

of,  340 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  symptoms 

of,  339 
Retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  treatment 

of,  340 
Rhubarb,  uses  of,  141 
Rickets  (see  Rachitic  Diathesis),  196 
Rigors,  absence  of,  in  children's  dis- 
eases, 103 
Roseola,  397 


Roseola,  treatment  of,  398 
Roseola,  varieties  of,  398 
Rubeola,  158 

Rubeola,  complications  of,  159 
Rubeola,  mortality  from,  158 
Rubeola,  prognosis  of,  160 
Rubeola,  symptoms  of,  158 
Rubeola,  treatment  from,  160 
Rules  to  be  observed  in  prescribing, 

113 
Rupia,  405 

Saline  aperients,  use  of,  141 
Salt  water  bath,  artificial,  118 
Scabies,  411 
Scalds  (see  Bums),  499 
Scammony,  action  of,  141 
Scarlatina  maligna,  164 
Scarlatina,  mortality  from,  162 
Scarlatina,  prophylaxis  of,  169 
Scarlatina,  symptoms  of,  162 
Scarlatina,  treatment  of,  167 
Scarlatina,  varieties  of,  162 
Scarlatina  anginosa,  163 
Scarlatina,  complications  of,  165 
Scarlatina,  diagnosis  of,  167 
Sclerema,  460 

Sclerema,  morbid  anatomy  of,  461 
Sclerema,  prognosis  of,  461 
Sclerema,  symptoms  of,  460 
Sclerema,  treatment  of,  461 
Scorbutus,  414 
Scrofula,  185 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  185 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  causes  of,  185 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  characters  of, 

185 
Scrofulous    diathesis,    pathological 

tendencies  of,  187 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  prevention  of, 

186 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  treatment  of,  187 
Scurvy,  414 

Scurvy,  symptoms  of,  415 
Scurvy,  treatment  of,  415 
Sea  air,  value  of,  115 
Sedatives  and  narcotics,  135 
Senega  as  an  expectorant,  134 
Sex  of  children,  causation  of,  40 
Shallow  bath,  118 
Short-sightedness,  438 
Shower  bath,  118 
«  Silvester  Method,"  454 
Skin,  diseases  of,  392 
Skin,  indications  afforded  by,  101 
Skin  in  infancy,  43 
Skin,  pathology  of,  in  infants,  86 
Sleep,  character  of,  in  disease,  99 
Sleep  in  infancy,  64 
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Sloughing  ulcer  of  cornea,  433 
Soup,  restorative,  for  invalids,  509 
Spasmodic  croup,  283 
Spasmodic  croup,  diagnosis  of,  284 
Spasmodic  croup,  pathology  of,  284 
Spasmodic  croup,  symptoms  of,  283 
Spasmodic  croup,  treatment  of,  285 
Spasm  of  eyelid,  how  produced,  424 
Spasm  of  eyelid,  treatment  of,  425 
Speech,  impediment  of,  492 
Spina  bifida,  471 
Spina  bifida,  symptoms  of,  473 
Spina  bifida,  terminations  of,  473 
Spina  bi6da,  treatment  of,  473 
Spinal  cord,  inflammation  of,  238 
Spinal  cord,  inflammation  of,  symp- 
toms of,  239 
Spinal  cord,  inflammation  of,  treat- 
ment of,  240 
Spinal  cord,  structure  of,  in  infancy, 

46 
Spine,  curvature  of,  486 
Spine,  curvature  of,  anterior,  487 
Spine,  curvature  of,  lateral,  486 
Spine,  curvature  of,  posterior,  487 
Spine,  curvature  of,  symptoms  of,  487 
Spine,  curvature  of,  treatment  of,  488 
Spinal  meningitis,  239 
Spontaneous    amputation    of   fcetal 

limbs,  483 
Spontaneous    amputation    of   foetal 

limbs,  causes  of,  483 
Spontaneous    amputation    of   foetal 

limbs,  how  produced,  483 
Spurious  hydrocephalus,  226 
Spurious    hydrocephalus,   diagnosis 

of,  226 
Spurious  hydrocephalus,  post  mor- 
tem appearances  of,  228 
Spurious  hydrocephalus,   symptoms 

of,  227 
Spurious   hydrocephalus,  treatment 

of,  226 
Squamous  eruptions,  394 
Squill,  as  an  emetic,  132 
Squint,  439  ' 
Stammering,  492 
Staphyloma,  429 
Sterelmiutha,  356 
Stimulants,  542 
Stimulants,  action  of,  142 
Stillborn  children,  452 
Stomach,  diseases  of,  341 
Stomach,  softening  of,  344 
Stomatitis,  follicular,  334 
Stomatitis,  follicular,  symptoms  of, 

334 
Stomatitis,  follicular,  treatment  of, 
335 


Stone  in  bladder,  375 

Strabismus,  439 

Strabismus,  treatment  of,  439 

Stuttering,  492 

Stye,  422 

Stye,  treatment  of,  422 

Sudamina,  401 

Sulphate  of  zinc  as  an  emetic,  132 

Sulphurous  bath,  118 

Symptomatology  of  childhood,  92 

Syphilitic  diathesis,  203 

Syphilitic  diathesis,  how  induced,  203 

Syphilitic  diathesis,  organs  affected 

by,  206 
Syphilitic  diathesis,  pathological  ten- 
dencies of,  204 
Syphilitic  diathesis,  prognosis  of,  207 
Syphilitic  diathesis,  symptoms  of,  204 
Syphilitic  diathesis,  treatment  of,  207 
Syphilitic  ophthalmia,  429 
Svpbilis  (see  Syphilitic  Diathesis), 
'203 

Tabes  mesenterica,  367 

Tabes  mesenterica,  symptoms  of,  367 

Tabes  mesenterica,  treatment  of,  368 

Tact,  importance  of,  93 

Taenia  solium,  357 

Talipes  calcaneous,  490 

Talipes  equinus,  490 

Talipes  varus,  490 

Talipes  varus,  treatment  of,  490 

Tartarized  antimony  as  an  emetic, 
134 

Teeth,  number  of,  77 

Teeth,  permanent,  eruption  of,  77 

Teeth,  temporary,  eruption  of,  77 

Temperature,  method  of  taking,  102 

Temperature  of  infant  at  birth,  53 

Temperature,  value  of,  in  diagnosis, 
102 

Testitis,  acute,  388 

Tettinus  (see  Infantile  Trismus),  241 

Therapeutics,  importance  of  diathe- 
sis in,  110 

Therapeutics,  infantile,  108 

Throat,  examination  of,  95 

Thrush,  332 

Thrush,  symptoms  of,  332 

Thrush,  treatment  of,  333 

Tinea  circinata,  409 

Tinea  decalvans,  409 

Tinea  favosa,  408 

Tinea  kerion,  409 

Tinea  sycosis,  409 

Tinea  tarsi,  426 

Tinea  tonsurans,  408 

Tinea  versicolor,  410 

Tonics,  543 


Tonics,  action  of,  143 

Tonica,  c I bsbIH cation  of,  143 

TonBiltiti?,  338 

TonslU,  hypcrtrophj  of,  338 

Tousila,  treatment  of  hypertropb;  of, 
339 

TorlicolUa,  489 

TorticolIiB,  treatment  of,  489 

Touch,  ncnsc  of,  in  infancy,  46 

Tricotephnltis  diapar,  356 

Tricliojilivlim  -iioruloiileg,  410 

Tricliti|,l.ii..ii  iiinsuranB,  408 

Trichosis  plica.  410 

TriamuB  nagccntium,  241 

Tubercular  diatheais.  1B8 

Tubercular  diattieais,  cauaea  of,  I8fl 

Tubercular  dialbesia,  cliaractera  of, 
188 

Tubercular  diathesis,  cbemicftl  an- 
alysis of,  IMS 

Tubercular  diatbeeis,   diagnos 
191 

Tubercular  diathegis,   morbid  anat- 
omy of,  192 

Tubercular    diatbesis,    pathological 
tvndenciee  of,  ml 

Tubercular  diatbeais,  sjinptoms  of, 
190 

Tubercular  diatbesia,  treatment  of, 

Tubercular  eruptions,  3fl4 
Tubercular  meningitis,  219 
Tubercular  meningiliB,  diagnoaia  of, 


Tubercular  n 


gitis,  duration  of. 


Tubercular  peril 
.   iliaCbro  '  ' 


ic),  ^ 


w(ee 


Pcriton- 


>   Tubercular   Dia- 

Turpenliue  aa  a  stimulant,  143 
TypboiU  fever,  147 
Typboid  fever,  diaKuosis  of,  150 
Typhoid  fever,  morbid  anatomy  of,  ISO 
Tjphoid  fever,  mortality  from,  ISO 
Tyjilioiil  fever,  prognosis  uf,  IftO 
Typhoid  fever,  aymptouis  of,  I4T 


Typhoid   fever,   relation    to   gaalri 

Typhoid  faver,  treatment  of,  15! 

Ulcerative  stomatitis,  334 
Umbilical  hernia,  congenital,  4TT 
Umbilicus,  httmorrhaee  Trom,  463 
rmbilicni,  inflamiiution  of,  4G2 
Umbilicus,  Icngtb  of,  48-1 
Urinary  calculiifl,  375 
Urinary  aystem,  rlis^Hsoa  of,  373 
Urinary  system,  statistic  a  of,  373 


Urine 


nof,  1 


Urine,  incontinence  of,  37C 

Urine,  cauaes  of  inconliuence  of,  37u 

Urine,  treatment  of  ii 


ctcrsof,  172 
ninationlVom,  175 
ery  of,  170 


Tubercular  meningitis,  morbid  an- 
atomy of,  223 
Tulierciilar     meningitis,     mortality 

Tubercular  meningitis,  premonitory 

symptoms  of,  221 
Tubercular  mcuingitia,  prognoaia  of, 

323 
Tubercular  meningitia,  symptoms  of, 

231 
Tubercular  meningitis,  treatment  of. 


Varicella,  180 

Varicella,  symptoms  of,  181 

Varicella,  I 


Variola,  conipticatioDS  of,  180 
Variola,  diagnosis  of,  I7T 
Variola,  prognosis  of,  178 
Variola,  symptoms  of,  175 
Variola,  treatment  of,  178 
Variola,  varieties  of,  17tl 

Variola  discreta,  17G 
Variola  discreta,  secondary  fever  ii 
177 


Worms,  inteslinai,  aymptoms 
Worms,  intestinal,  treatment 
Worms,  intestinal,  varieties  o: 

Xeroderma,  413 
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Price,  in  cloth,  I4.50;  leather, $S'So 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

LABORATORY  TEACHING;  OR  PROGRESSIVE  EXER- 
CISES  IN  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  Third  Edition.  With 
Eighty-nine  Engravings.     Crown  Octavo,     Price    .        .        .     f  2.00 
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BRODHURST  (b.  e.),  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Orthopedic  Department  of  St  George's  Hospitali  &c. 

THE  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  A  System  of 
Orthopoedic  Surgery.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Octavo.  Price  ^3.00 

BIRCH  (s.  B.),  M.D., 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c. 

CONSTIPATED  BOWELS ;  the  Various  Causes  and  the  Different 
Means  of  Cure.     Third  Edition.     Price  .         .        .         .     ;|i.oo 

BUCKNILL  (JOHN  CHARLES),  M.D.,  &  TUKE  (daniel  h.),M.D. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEDICINE:  containingthc 
Lunacy  Laws,  the  Nosology,  CEtiology,  Statistics,  Description,  Diagno- 
sis, Pathology  (including  Morbid  Histology),  and  Treatment  of  Insanity. 
Third  Edition,  much  enlarged,  with  Ten  Lithographic  Plates,  and  nu- 
merous other  Illustrations.     Octavo.      Price     ....     $S,oo 

This  editioQ  contains  upwards  of  200  pages  of  additional  matter,  and,  in  oonaequenoe  of 
recent  advances  in  Psychological  Medicine,  several  chapters  have  been  rewritten,  bringing 
the  Classification,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Insanity  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  are  ten  lithographic  plates  representing  the  handwriting  of  the  insane  and  the 
morbid  cerebral  changes  revealed  by  the  microscope,  assisted  by  wood-engravings  indicating 
the  classification  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

Thirty  tracings  of  the  pulse  in  various  forms  of  insanity,  made  by  the  Sphygmpgraph, 
have  also  been  added. 

BIDDLE  (JOHN  B.),  M.  D., 

ProfiMsorof  Materia  Medlcaand  Therapeutics  In  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phlladelphlai  &c 

MATERIA  MEDICA.  FpR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS.  With 
Illustrations.    Sixth  Eklition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price         I4.00 

This  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Professor  Biddle's  work  has  incorporated  in 
it  all  the  improvements  as  adopted  by  the  New  United  States  Pharmaoopoeia  just  issued.  It 
is  designed  to  present  the  leading  meta  and  nrinciples  usually  comprised  unaer  this  head  as 
set  form  by  the  standard  authorities,  and  to  fill  a  vacuum  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  want 
of  an  elementary  work  on  the  subject  Tho  larger  works  usually  recommended  as  tezt^books 
in  our  Medical  schools  are  too  voluminous  for  convenient  use.  This  will  be  found  to  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  that  is  most  valuable,  and  will  supply  students  with  a  reliable  guide 
to  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Meoica  as  delivered  at  Uie  various  Medieal  schools  in 
the  United  iStaterk  _ 

BYFORD  (w.  H.),  A.M.,  M.D., 

Professor  of  ObstetHcs  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the  Chicago  Medical  College,  &Ci 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  Applied  to  the 
Diseases  and  Accidents  incident  to  Women.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Octavo.     Price,  cloth,  I5.00;  sheep       .         .     |6.oo 

This  work  treats  well-nigh  all  the  diseases  incident  to  women,  diseases  and  accidents  of 
the  vulva  and  perineum,  stone  in  the  bladder,  inflammation  of  the  vagina,  menstruation  and 
its  disorders,  the  uterus  and  its  ailment<),  ovarian  tumors,  diseases  of  themammie,  puerperal 
convulsions,  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  puerperal  fever,  Ac.  Its  scope  is  thus  of  the  most 
extended  character,  yet  the  observations  are  concise,  but  convey  much  practical  information. 
— London  Lanc^ 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  THE  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  AND  DISPLACEMENT 

OF  THE  UNIMPREGNATED  UTERUS.     A  New,  Enlarged,  and 

Thoroughly  Revised  Eklition,  with  Numerous  Illustrations.  Octavo.  I3 

Dr.  Bjrford  writes  the  exact  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  on  the  subjects  presented; 

and  does  this  so  clearly,  so  concisely,  so  truth Ailly,  and  so  com^V^\«\^  ,\>wa.\.V>A\3ftK3«^2^^^^ 

uterus  will  alwavs  meet  the  approval  of  the  protewioTv,  axvd  >aft  «s«rjVBi«»  T^^xas»^  ^^  ^ 

popahw  aUadard  work.  --St^ffalo  Medical  and  fiuryicol  Jouiruail. 
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BLACK  (d.  Campbell),  M.  D., 

L  Rt  C.  S.  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  General  Council  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  &c.,  Ac 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  RENAL,  URINARY. 

and  Reproductive  Organs,  with  a  General  View  of  Urinary  Pathology. 

Price I2.50 

CONTENTS. 


C^p.  1.  On  the  Conditions  that  affect  the 
Secretion  of  the  Urine^  with  special 
reference  to  Suppression. 

•*  2.  Retention  of  Unne;  its  Varieties, 
Causes,  and  Treatment. 

•*     3.  Irritable  Bladder,  Strangury. 


Chap.  4.  On  the  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Nocturnal  Enuresis,  and  Spermatie 
Incontinence. 

*'     5.  Sterility  in  the  Male. 

**     G.  Male  Impotence. 

'*     7.  Anomalous  Urethral  Discharges. 


Tl|e  style  of  the  author  is  clear,  easy,  and  agreeable,  ...  his  work  is  a  Talaable  oontri- 
bution  to  medical  science,  and  being  penned  in  that  disposition  of  unprejudiced  philosophical 
inquiry  which  should  always  guide  a  true  phvsician,  admirably  embodies  the  spirit  of  iti 
opening  quotation  from  Professor  Huxley. — Philada.  Med,  Tim^s, 

BEASLEY  (henry). 

THE  BOOK  OF  PRESCRIPTIONS.  Containing  over  3000 
Prescriptions,  collected  from  the  Practice  of  the  most  Eminent  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons — English,  French,  and  American;  comprising  also 
a  Compendious  History  of  the  Materia  Medica,  Lists  of  the  Doses  of  all 
Officinal  and  Established  Preparations,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases  and 
their  Remedies.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Price,  $2.50 

This  NEW  edition  of  Dr.  Beasley's  Prescription  Book,  although  presented  in  a  much  more 
compact  form  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  has  been  thorou^ly  revised,  and  an  account 
of  all  the  new  medicines  lately  introduced,  with  the  formulas  of  the  new  Pharmaoo|>opia8 
added.  Carefully  selecting  from  the  mass  of  materials  at  his  disposal,  the  author  has  aimed 
to  compile  a  yolume  sufficiently  comprehensiye,  in  which  botn  physician  and  druggist, 
prescriber  and  compounder,  may  find  under  the  head  of  each  remeny  the  manner  in  whi6h 
that  remedy  may  be  most  effectively  administered,  or  combined  with  other  medicines  in  the 
treatment  of  disease.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  book  renders  this  easy.  A  ahoit 
description  of  each  medicine  is  also  given,  and  a  list  of  the  doses  in  which  its  several  pre- 
parations may  be  prescribed. 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  POCKET  FORMULARY:  A  Synopsis  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Pharmacopoeias.     Ninth  Revised  Edition.     Price       .     $2.50 

THE  DRUGGIST'S  GENERAL  RECEIPT  BOOK  and  VETERI- 
NARY FORMULARY.     Seventh  Edition.     Price.        .         .     13.50 

BRUNTON  (t.  lauder).  M.D.,  D.Sc, 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  In  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

EXPERIMENTAL  INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  ACTION  OF 
MEDICINES:  A  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Pharmacology,  with  Engrav- 
ings.    Preparing. 


■  Ol 


BRANSTON  (thomas  f.). 

HAND-BOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS.     For  the  Chemist, 
Druggist,  &c. ;  with  a  Glossary  of  Medical  and  Chemical  Terms.     ^1.50 

BEETON  (MRS.). 

BOOK  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MA.lilKGEU^"S.T .    Co\c»Te\  «bA.  «<&ur 
Jiiustrations.     iioo  pa^es %V*\ 
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COHEN  (i.  sous).  M.  D. 

Lecturer  on  Ltryngoscopy  and  DitMset  of  the  Throat  and  Chest  In  Jefereon  Medical  College. 

ON  INHALATION.  ITS  THERAPEUTICS  AND  PRACTICE. 
Including  a  Description  of  the  Apparatus  employed,  &c.  With  Cases 
and  Illustrations.     Price $^'So 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

CROUP.  .  In  its  Relations  to  Tracheotomy.     Price        .        .   $ixx> 

CARSON  (JOSEPH),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  University. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE   MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  from  its  Foundation  in  1 765 : 

with  Sketches  of  Deceased  Professors,  &c |2.oo 

The  history  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania  has  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  intereai, 
from  the  early  date  of  its  origination,  and  the  connection  with  it  of  men  of  illustrious  public 
reputation,  such  as  Drs.  Franklin.  Rush,  Physick,  Gibson,  Dewees,  Chapman,  Wood,  dbc.,  Ae. 
For  the  laoor  and  loye  which  he  nas  spent  in  preparing  this  most  interesting  and  yalnable 
work.  Prof.  Carson  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  alumni  of  the  Uniyersity,  and  of  all  othen 
interest^  in  medical  education  in  this  country.  —  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 

CARPENTER  (w.  b.),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.  The  Fifth 
London  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  more  than  500  Illustim- 
tions. I5-50 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.  The  Seventh  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  With  nearly  300  Illustrations  on  Steel  and 
Wood.     Edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Power.     Octavo.  .        .     I11.35 

CHAVASSE  (p.  henry),  F.R.C.S., 

Author  of  Advice  to  a  Wilei  Advice  to  a  Mother,  kc 

APHORISMS  ON   THE   MENTAL   CULTURE  AND  TRAIN-   * 

ING  OF  A  CHILD,  and  on  various  other  subjects  relating  to  Health 

and  Happiness.     Addressed  to  Parents.     Price        .         .         .     I1.50 

Dr.  Chavasse's  works  have  been  very  fayorablv  received  and  had  a  large  circalaUon.  tiM 
value  of  his  advice  to  WIVES  and  MOTHERS  navinethus  been  very  eenerally  reoognued. 
This  book  is  a  sequel  or  companion  to  them,  and  it  will  be  found  both  viuuable  and  important 
to  all  who  have  the  care  of  fiimilies.  and  who  want  to  bring  up  their  children  to  become  luefU 
men  and  women. '  It  is  full  of  fresh  thoughts  and  gracenil  illustrations. 

CLARKE  (w.fairlie),  M.D., 

Assistant  Surgeon  to  Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

CLARKE'S  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

With  Lithographic  and  Wood-cut  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  I5.00 

It  contains  The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Tongue.  I mpnnrtance  of  its  Minute  Exam- 
ination^ Its  Congenital  Defects,  Atrophy,  Hvpertrophy,  Parasitic  Diseases,  Inflammation, 
Syphilis  and  its  effects,  Various  Tumors  to  which  it  is  subject,  Accidents,  Injuries,  &c,  Ac, 

COOPER  (s.). 

A  DICTIONARY  OF   PRACTICAL  SURGERY  AND   ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA OF    SURGICAL    SCIENCE.     New  Edition,  hrou^Vsi 
down  to  the  present  time.     By  Samuel  A.  Lk^^,"^  .^.C'^*.,  -asss.^^^'^'^ 
other  eminent  Surgeons.    In  two  vols. ,  oi  ov«  \ooo  -^^a^^s*  ^"w^.   %^V^=^ 
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CLAY  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society,  &c. 

THE  COMPLETE  HAND-BOOK  OF  OBSTETRIC  SURGERY, 

or,  Short  Rules  of  Practice  in  Every  Emergency,  from  the  Simplest  to 
the  most  Formidable  Operations  in  the  Practice  of  Surgery.  First 
American  from  the  Third  London  Edition.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    In  one  volume.  f  2.25 

CHAMBERS  (thomas  k.),  M.  D., 

LECTURES,  CHIEFLY  CLINICAL.     Illustrative  of  a  Restorative 
System  of  Medicine. 

CHEW  (SAMUEL),  M.D., 
Lite  Professor  of  the  Pnctlce  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Maryland. 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION.    A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Proper 

Method  of  Studying  Medicine |i.oo 

This  is  a  most  excellent  manual  for  the  student,  as  well  as  a  refreshing  and  soggestiYe  one 
to  the  practitioner.  —  Lancet  and  Observer, 

COBBOLD  (t.  spencer),  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

WORMS:  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
on  Practical  Helminthology.     Post  Octavo f  2.00 


-•o*- 


CLEAVELAND  (c.  h.),  M.D., 

Member  of  ths  American  Medical  Association,  die. 

A  PRONOUNCING  MEDICAL  LEXICON.    Containing  the  Cor- 

rect  Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  Terms  used  in  Medicine  and  the 

Collateral  Sciences.     Improved  Edition,  Cloth,  I1.25  ;  Tucks,      ii.50 

This  work  is  not  only  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  in  common  nse  in  Medicine,  but  it  is 
also  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  a  feature  of  great  value  to  Medical  Students.  To  the  Dis- 
penser it  will  prove  an  excellent  aid,  and  also  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Student.  It  has  received 
strong  commendation  both  from  the  Medical  Press  and  from  the  profession. 

COLES  (oakley),  D.D.S. 

Dentii  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throiti  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL   MECHANICS.    Containing  much 

information  of  a  Practical  Nature  for  Practitioners  and  Students. 

INCLUDING 
The  Preparation  of  the  Mouth  for  Artificial  Teeth,  on  Taking  Impressioiis,  Yariow 
Modes  01  Applying  Heat  in  the  Laboratory.  Casting  in  Plaster  of  Paris  and  Metal, 
Precious  Metals  u^  in  Dentistry,  Making  Gold  Plates,  Various  Forms  of  Porcelain 
used  in  Mechanical  Dentistry,  Pivot  Teeth,  Choosing  and  Adjusting  Mineral  Teeth,  the 
Vulcanite  Base,  the  Celluloia  Base,  Treatment  of  Deformities  of  tne  Month,  Receipts 
for  Making  Gold  Plate  and  Solder,  etc.,  etc. 

With  140  Illustrations.     Price f  2-50 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON.  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  MOUTH,  CONGENITAL  AND 
ACQUIRED,  with  their  Mechanical  Treatment.  By  James  Oakley 
Coles,  D.  D.  S.,  Member  of  the  Odontological  Society,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  Eight  Colored  Engrav- 
ings and  Fifty-one  Illustrations  on  Wood.     Price  .        .     12.50 

The  second  edition  of  this  work  shows  that  the  author  has  continued  to  derote  himself 

with  seal  to  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  a  reiy  interesting  class  of  cases.    He  has 

etpedaUy  stadied  the  congenital  deft  palate,  ax\d\i«a,  -mtVi  \2ki«  Tcwrrafi,  dfitocted  in  several 

MMSf  growths  in  the  naso^haryi^pl  tonBoL  ^ew»ismiwv^\jDL^^wV\a>i»itoaci^&\>^ 

mugeoaa and  dentists. — LondonLanML 
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CLARK  (f.  le  gros),  F.  R.  S., 

Senior  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

OUTLINES  OF  SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY, 

including  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Obscure  and  Urgent  Cases, 

and  the  Surgical  Anatomy  of  some  Important  Structures  and  Regions. 

Assisted  by  W.  W.  Wagstaffe,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Resident  Assistant-Surgeon 

of,  and  Joint  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Price  ....     I3.00 

This  edition  brings  the  work  up  to  the  highest  level  of  our  present  knowledge,  incorporat- 
ine  all  that  is  sound  and  reoent  in  Physiology  so  far  as  it  relates  to  subjects  requiring  Iti 
aia.  It  is  not  alone  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Surgery,  but  a  trusty  guid* 
to  the  emergencies  of  Practice.  We  cannot  too  highly  estimate  the  ability  to  condense  and 
the  results  of  a  ripened  experience  famished  to  us  here  in  a  readable  and  practical  form.  — 
Med.  Tim€$  and  CkuteUe, 

COOLEY  (a.  J.). 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS.  Containing  Pro- 
cesses and  Collateral  Information  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Profes- 
sions, and  Trades,  including  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Domestic 
Economy ;  designed  as  a  General  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Manufac- 
turer, Tradesman,  Amateur,  and  Heads  of  Families.  The  Fifth  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  partly  Rewritten  by  Richard  V.  Tuson,  F.C.S.,  &c. 
Over  1000  royal-octavo  pages,  double  columns.  With  Illustrations. 
Price  ...........     ;f  10.00 

Every  part  of  this  edition  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough  and  complete  revision  by  the 
editor,  assisted  by  other  scientific  gentlemen.  In  the  chemical  portion  of  the  book,  everr 
subject  of  practical  importance  has  been  retained,  corrected,  and  added  to ;  to  the  name  of 
every  substance  of  established  composition  a  formula  has  been  attached ;  while  to  the  Phar- 
maceutist its  value  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  additions  which  have  been  made  froa 
the  BriUsh,  Indian,  and  United  States  Pharmacopoeias. 

CAZEAUX  (p.).  M.  D., 

Adjiiict  PrafiMior  of  the  Faculty  of  MedlclMi  Parisi  etc. 

A  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY, 

including  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  Parturition.     Translated  from 

the  Seventh  French  Edition,  Revised,  Greatly  Enlarged,  and  Improved, 

by  S.  Tarnier,  Clinical  Chief  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Paris,  etc., 

with  numerous  Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations.     Price,  in  Cloth, 

16.50;  in  Leather,  I7.50. 

M.  Cazeaux's  Great  Work  on  Obstetrics  has  become  classical  in  its  character,  and  almofC 
an  Encyclo|>edia  in  its  fUlness.  Written  expressly  for  the  use  of  students  of  medicine,  its 
teachings  are  plain  and  explicit,  presenting  a  condensed  summary  of  the  l4^in|(  principles 
established  by  the  masters  of  the  obstetric  art,  and  such  clear,  practical  directions  for  the 
management  of  the  pregnant,  parturient,  and  puerperal  states,  as  have  been  sanctioned  by 
the  most  authoritative  practitioners,  and  confirmed  by  the  author's  own  experieuctt. 

DOBELL  (HORACE),  M.  D., 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital. 

WINTER  COUGH  (CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  EMPHYSEMA, 
ASTHMA).  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  The  Third  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Colored  Plates.  Octavo. 
Price ^3.50 


Cou^h 

Cough."    Alto  additional  matter  on  Post-nasal  Catarrh,  Eax-Coxx^,  kT^A^v£\'8^^^i^V\v^<\«^  v.^ 
a  means  of  Treatment,  Lanrngosoopv,  New  MetV\oAft  «kt\^  \TVHVT>iv^^Tv\^\\v'\x^v\<\\v^vA>ticKN^^' 
mmm,  a  good  Index,  and  dolored  Pfatea,  with  apvHiii*i<5»i  1>^«*^^^'^^^  V\v3>^\^i»X  ^v^^^ 


L\V^. 
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DIXON  (JAMES),  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Lordon  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  &e. 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICAL  STUDY  OF  DISEASES  OF 
THE  EYE,  with  an  Outline  of  their  Medical  and  Operative  Treatment, 
with  Test  Types  and  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised, 
and  a  great  portion  Rewritten.     Price     .         .         .         .         .     ^2.50 

Mr.  Dixon's  book  is  essentially  a  practical  one.  written  by  an  observant  author,  who  briDf^i 
to  his  special  subject  a  sound  knowl^ge  of  general  Medicine  and  Surgery. — Dublin  QuarUrig. 

DILLNBERGER  (dr.  emil). 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOMEN  AND 
CHILDREN'S  DISEASES,  according  to  the  Vienna  Medical  School. 
Part  I.  The  Diseases  of  Women.  Part  II.  The  Diseases  of  Children. 
Translated  from  the  Second  German  Edition,  by  P.  Nicol,  M.  D. 
Price $l.^s 


every-day  practice.     The  translation  is  well  made,  and  exjpl 

medicinal  preparations  are  given  with  proper  fulness.  —  Ine  Practitioner, 

DARLINGTON  (william),  M.D. 

FLORACESTRICA;  OR,  HERBORIZING  COMPANION.  Con- 
taining all  the  Plants  of  the  Middle  States,  their  Linnaean  Arrangement, 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms,  a  complete  Index,  &c.  Third  Edition. 
i2mo.    ...........     {2.25 

DUCHENNE  (dr.  g.  b.). 

LOCALIZED  ELECTRIZATION  AND  ITS  APPLICATION 
TO  PATHOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS.  Translated  by  Her- 
BERT  TiBBiTS,  M.D.     With  Ninety-two  Illustrations.     Price     .     $3.00 

Duchenne^s  great  work  is  not  only  a  well-nigh  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  medical  uses  of 
Electricity,  but  it  is  also  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  different  diseases  in  which  Electric- 
ity has  proved  to  be  of  value  as  a  therapeutic  and  diagnostic  agent. 

Pabt  II.,  illustrated  by  chrouio- lithographs  and  numerous  wood-cuts,  is  preparing. 

DURKEE  (siLAs),  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Lc, 

GONORRHOEA   AND    SYPHILIS.     The  Fifth  Edition,  Revised 

and  Enlarged,  with  Portraits  and  Eight  Colored  Illustrations.     Octavo. 

Price     ...........     ^5.00 

Dr.  Durkee*s  work  impresises  the  reader  in  favor  of  the  author  by  its  jreneral  tone,  the 
ihon)ugh  honesty  everywhere  evinced,  the  skill  with  which  the  book  is  arranged,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  facts  are  cited,  the  clever  way  in  which  the  author's  experience  is  brought 
in,  the  lucidity  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  care  with  which  the  tlierapeutics  of  venereal  com- 
plaints are  treated.  —Xa?ice^. 

DRUITT  (ROBERT).  F.R.C.S. 

THE  SURGEON'S  VADE-MECUM.  A  Manual  of  Modern  Sur- 
gery.  The  Tenth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  350  Illustra- 
tions  IS-oo 
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DALBY  (w.  B.),  F.  R.  C.  S., 

Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE 
EAR.  Delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  With  Illustrations. 
Price $^'$0 

This  admirable  little  yolume  by  Mr.  Dalby,  the  aocomplished  aural  surgeon  to  St  Georee's 
Hospital,  consists  of  eleven  lectures  delivered  by  him  at  that  institution.  With  a  modest 
aim,  this  work,  the  latest  issued  by  the  English  press  on  Aural  Sui^ry,  is  happy  in  concep> 
tioQ  and  pleasaiitlv  written ;  further,  it  shows  that  its  author  is  thoroughly  au  fait  in  his 
8i>ecialty.  The  subject  of  which  the  volume  treats  is  handled  in  a  terse  style,  and  this^  if . 
we  mistake  not,  will  make  it  acceptable  to  the  student  and  practitioner  who  have  a  just 
horror  of  unnecessary  details.  In  conclusion,  we  hope  thai  we  nave  succeeded  in  interesting 
oar  readers  in  the  volume.  We  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  trustworth;^  guide  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  affections  of  the  ear.  The  book  is  moderate  in  price,  beautifully  illustrated  bf 
wood-cats,  and  got  up  in  the  best  style.  —  Glaagaw  Medical  Journal. 


-•o«- 


DUNGLISON  (robley),  M.D., 

Late  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine,  &c.,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

A  HISTORY  OF  MEDICINE,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited  by  his  son,  Richard 
J.  DUNGLISON,  M.D |2-SO 

ELLIS  (edward),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHIL- 
DREN, with  a  Formulary.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved. 
One  volume. I2.75 

The  AUTHOR,  in  issuing  this  new  edition  of  his  book,  says :  "I  have  very  carefully  revised 
each  chapter,  adding  several  new  sections,  and  making  considerable  acklitions  wnere  the 
•nbiectfl  seemed  to  reouire  fUller  treatment,  without,  nowever«  sacrificing  oonoi&eneM  or 
unduly  increasing  the  oulk  of  the  volume." 

• 

ELAM  (CHARLES),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

ON  CEREBRIA  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 
Octavo. $i'SO 

FOTHERGILL  (j.  milner),  M.  D. 

THE  HEART  AND  ITS  DISEASES,  AND  THEIR  TREAT- 
MENT.     With  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price         .         .         .     J5.00 

This  work  gives  to  the  reader  a  concise  view  of  Cardiac  Diseases,  uniting  the  moet  recent 
Information  as  to  the  cause  of  heart-disease,  with  German  Pathology  and  the  latest  advances 
in  Therapeutics.  It  is  designed  to  fill  the  gap  between  our  standi  works  and  the  prcMnt 
position  of  our  knowledge  in  diseases  of  the  heart 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

DIGITALIS.  Its  Mode  of  Action  and  its  Use,  illustrating  the 
Effect  of  Remedial  Agents  over  Diseased  Conditions  of  the  Heart. 
Price    •         .        ,        .         ,        ,        ,        ,        ,         .         .     ^1,25 

FAGGE  (c.  HILTON).  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Santor  Assistant  Physician  and  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anitotcv^  ^V^>^>^S^^v^^i^« 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICAL  OY  UYA^YOC^^, 
In  preparation. 
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FOX  (JOSEPH),  D.D.S., 

Laeturar  on  the  Stiucturt  and  DItaatat  of  M  Taath  at  Gvy'i  Hoipltal. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY.  DISEASES  AND  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  HUMAN  TEETH,  with  250  Illustrations.     Price  .     I4.00 

FOSTER  (BALTHAZAR),  M.  D., 

ProfMsor  of  Medicine  In  Queen's  College. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged  by  the  Author.  With  Engravings.  Octavo. 
Price t$-5o 

FRANKLAND  (e.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S..  &c. 

HOW  TO  TEACH  CHEMISTRY,  being  the  substance  of  Six 
Lectures  to  Science  Teachers.  Reported,  with  the  Author's  sanction, 
by  G.  George  Chaloner,  F.  C.  S.,  &c.     Nearly  ready. 

FENWICK  (SAMUEL),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

THE  MORBID  STATES  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND  DUO- 
DENUM, AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  DISEASES  OF 
OTHER  ORGANS.     With  Ten  Plates J5.00 

FLINT  (AUSTIN),  M.D., 

ProfMtor  of  the  Principfet  and  Practice  of  Mediolnef  &c.,  Bellevue  Hospital  College,  New  York. 

CLINICAL  REPORTS  ON  CONTINUED  FEVER.  Based  on 
an  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Cases,  with  Remarks  on 
the  Management  of  Continued  Fever;  the  Identity  of  Typhus  and 
Typhoid  Fever;  Diagnosis,  &c.,  &c.     Octavo.     Price    .         .     f 2.00 

GANT    (FREDERICK  J.),  F.  R.  C  S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  die 

THE  IRRITABLE  BLADDER.  Its  Causes  and  Curative  Treat- 
ment ;  inchiding  a  Practical  View  of  Urinary  Pathology,  Deposits,  and 
Calculi.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  New  Illustra- 
tions.    Price  .........      ^2.50 

The  fact  that  a  third  edition  of  this  book  has  been  required  seems  to  be  sufficient  proof 
of  its  value.  The  author  has  careAiIIy  revised  and  added  such  additional  matter  as  to  make 
it  more  complete  and  practically  useful. 

GODFREY  (benjamin),  M.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  HAIR:  a  Popular  Treatise  upon  the  Affec- 
tions  of  the  Hair  System ^1.50 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  &c. 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  BIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.    With  a  Portrait  of  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.  Octavo.  13.50 
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GREEN  HOW  (e.  headlam),  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lt, 

ON  CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  Especially  as  Connected  with  Gout, 

Emphysema,  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart.     Price       .         .         .     J2.00 

Of  all  works  vet  written  on  Chronic  Bronchitis,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  The  style 
is.  clear  and  to  the  point,  and  the  principles  of  pathology  and  treatment  eminently  correet 
and  practical.  It  is  a  positive  addition  to  our  medical  literature. — Journal  Fnychdogicml 
Medicine, 

HARLEY  (GEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P., 

Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 

THE  URINE  AND  ITS  DERANGEMENTS:  With  the  AppHca- 
tion  of  Physiological  Chemistry  to  the  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
Constitutional  as  well  as  Local  Diseases;  being  a  Course  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  University  College.     With  Engravings.     Price         ^2.75 

CONTENTS. 
1.  What  is  Urine  ? 


2.  Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Urine, 

induced  by  Food,  Drink,  Medicine,  and 
Disease. 

3.  Urea,  Ammonsemia,  Unemia. 

4.  Uric  Acid. 

5.  Hippuric  Acid,  Chloride  of  Sodium. 

6.  Urohaematin,  Abnormal  IMgments  in  Urine. 


7.  Phosphoric  Acid,  Phosphatic  Gravel  and 

Calculi. 

8.  Oxalic  Acid^  Oxalnria,  Mulberry  Calculi. 

9.  luosite  in  t  rine,  Creatin  and  Creatinine, 

Cholesterin,  Cystin,  Xanthin,  Leucin, 
Tyrosin. 

10.  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

11.  Albuminuria. 


On  the  whole,  we  have  here  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the  practising  physiciaa ; 
not  only  for  the  information  which  it  contains,  but  also  for  the  suggestive  way  in  which 
many  of  the  subjects  are  treated,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  ideas  of  one  who 
thoroughly  believes  in  the  future  capabilities  of  Therapeutics  based  on  Physiological  facti^ 
and  in  the  important  service  to  be  rendered  by  Chemistry  to  Phvsiological  investigation. 

American  Journal  0/  the  Medical  Scienee, 


to* 


HABERSHON  (s.  o.),  M.  D., 

Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital)  diCt 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.  Their  Pathology  and 
Treatment.  Beiofi;  the  Lettsonian  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Medical 
Society  of  Lond^      ^872.     Price t^'S^ 

These  Lectures  contain  within  a  brief  compass  a  large  amount  of  information  and  many 
practical  suggestions  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  every  practitioner. 

DMin  Medical  Journal, 

HEWITT  (graily),  M.  D., 

Pliyslcian  to  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  &e« 

THE   DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,  AND    TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN,  including  the   Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy. 

Founded  on  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital 

Medical  School.     The  Third  Edition,  Revised  and   Enlarged,  with 

new  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  in  Cloth        .         .         .         I5.00 

**         Leather     .         .         .  6.00 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Hewitt's  book  has  been  so  much  modified,  that  it  may  be  considered 
lubfltantially  a  new  book ;  very  much  of  the  matter  has  been  entirely  rewritten,  and  the  whole 
work  has  been  rcarranj».Ml  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pri>scnt  a  maMt  (fecided  improvement  over 
previous  cilitions.  Dr.  Ilewitt  is  the  leading  clinical  teacher  on  Diseases  of  Women  in  London, 
and  the  characteristic  attention  paid  to  Diagnosis  by  him  has  given  his  work  great  })opularity 
there.  It  may  unquestionably  be  considered  Uie  most  valuable  guide  to  correct  Diagnosis  to 
be  fovnd  in  the  English  language.  o 
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HILLIER  (THOMAS),  M.D., 

Physician  to  the  Hospitii  for  Sick  Children,  lie 

A  CLINICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 
Octavo.     Price      ........         .     ;J3.oo 

We  have  said  enoueh  to  indicate  and  illustrate  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Hillier's  Tolame.  It 
is  eminently  the  kina  of  book  needed  by  all  medical  men  who  wiah  to  coltlTate  dinical 
aecuracy  and  sound  practice.  — London  Lancet, 

■         spa         I 

HOLDEN  (luther),  F.R.C.S. 

HUMAN  OSTEOLOGY,  comprising  a  Description  of  the  Bones 
with  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles,  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition,  carefully  Revised.    Price,  |6.oo 

HOLDEN'S  MANUAL  OF  DISSECTIONS.     Price        .        ^5.00 

HARRIS  (cHAPiN  A.),  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Lats  President  of  and  Professor  of  the  Principies  and  Practice  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  Collt|^  ku 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  DENTISTRY.  Tenth 
Revised  Edition.  In  great  part  rewritten,  rearranged,  and  with  many 
new  and  important  Illustrations.  Including — i.  Dental  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  2.  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  3.  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 4.  Dental  Mechanics.  Edited  by  P.  H.  Austen,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Dental  Science  and  Mechanism  in  the  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery.  With  nearly  400  Illustrations,  including  many  new 
ones  made  especially  for  this  edition.  Royal  octavo.  Price,  in  cloth, 
16.50;  in  leather |7-S0 

This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Harris's  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised  in  all  its  parts — more 
so  than  any  previous  edition.  So  great  have  been  the  advances  in  many  branches  of  dentistir, 
that  it  was  round  necessary  to  rewrite  the  articles  or  subjects,  and  this  has  been  done  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  by  Professor  Austen,  for  many  years  an  associate  and  friend  of  Dr. 
Harris,  assisted  by  Professor  Gorgas  and  Thomas  S.  Latimer,  M.D.  The  publishers  ieel 
assured  that  it  will  now  be  found  the  most  complete  text-book  for  the  student  and  guide  lor 
tiiie  practitioner  in  the  English  language. 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MEDICAL  TERMINOLOGY,  DENTAL 

SURGERY,  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.   Third  Edition, 

Carefully  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.  D., 

D.D.S.,  Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  in  the  Baltimore  College,  &c.,  &c 

Royal  octavo.     Price,  in  cloth,  |6. 50;  in  leather  .         .         ^7- 50 

The  many  advances  in  Dental  Science  rendered  it  necessary  that  this  edition  should  be 
thoroughly  revised,  which  has  been  done  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  Professor  Gorga[^ 
Dr.  Hfurris's  successor  in  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  he  having  added  nearly  three  thoa- 
■and  new  words,  besides  making  many  additions  and  corrections.  The  doses  of  the  mora 
prominent  medicinal  agents  Have  also  been  added,  and  in  every  way  the  book  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  its  value  enhanced  as  a  work  of  reference. 


-•o«- 


HANDY  (WASHINGTON  R.),  M.D. 
Late  Professor  of  Anatomy,  &c.,  In  the  Baltimore  College. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  AND  GUIDE  TO  DISSEC- 

TIONS.     For  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medicine  and  Dental  Surgery. 

With  312  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price  ....     I4.00 

Dr.  Bandy's  work  was  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  Student  and 
Practitioner  of  Dental  Surgery.  Directing  particular  attention  to  the  Mouth,  it  ihows  atap 
by  step  the  important  Anatomical  and  Phvsiological  relation!  which  it  has  with  each  ana 
all  the  organs  and  functions  of  the  general  ^yatem. 
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HARDWICH  AND  DAWSON. 

HARDWICH'S  MANUAL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMISTRY. 
With  Engravings.  Eighth  Edition.  Edited  and  Rearranged  by  G. 
Dawson,  Lecturer  on  Photography,  &c. ,  &c.     i2mo.      .  |2.oo 

The  object  of  the  Editor  has  been  to  give  practical  instniction  in  this  fascinating  art,  and 
to  lead  the  novice  from  first  principles  to  the  higher  branches,  impressing  him  with  the  value 
of  care  and  exactness  in  every  operation. 

HEADLAND  (f.  w.),  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c.,  &€• 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES  IN  THE  SYSTEM.  Sixth 
American  from  the  Fourth  London  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Octavo.     Price      .........     ;f3.oo 

Dr.  Headland's  work  nves  the  only  scientific  and  satisfactory  view  of  the  action  of  medi- 
cine ;  and  this  not  in  the  way  of  idle  speculation,  but  by  demonstration  and  experiments, 
and  inferences  almost  as  indisputable  as  demonstrations.  It  is  truly  a  creat  scientific  work 
in  a  small  compass,  and  deserves  to  be  the  hand-book  of  every  lover  of  the  Profession.  It 
has  received  the  approbation' of  the  Medical  PresSf  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
Is  pronounced  by  them  to  be  the  most  original  and  practically  useful  work  that  has  been 
iHaed  for  many  years. 

HILLES  (m.  w.), 

Formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  Lc,  at  Westminster  Hotpttal. 

THE  POCKET  ANATOMIST.  Being  a  Complete  Description  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body ;  for  the  Use  of  Students.  Price,  in 
cloth,  |i.oo;  in  Pocket-book  form f  1*25 


-•o»- 


HEATH  (CHRISTOPHER),  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  &c. 

INJURIES  AND  DISEASES  OF  THE  JAWS.  The  Jacksonian 
Prize  Essay  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  1867.  Sec- 
ond Edition,  Revised,  with  over  150  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price, 

$S.oo 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MINOR  SURGERY  AND  BANDAGING,  for 

the  Use  of  House  Surgeons,  Dressers,  and  Junior  Practitioners.     With 
a  Formulae  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     i6mo.       Price         .     I2.25 

HOLMES  (t.  m.  a.), 

Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  to  St.  George's  HoipKal,  && 

THE  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF 
INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged, containing  Seven  large  Colored  Plates  and  over  One  Hundred 
other  Illustrations.     Price f  5*oo 

HUFELAND  (c.  w.),  M.D. 

THE  ART  OF  PROLONGING  LIFE.  Edited  by  Erasmus  Wil- 
son, M.  D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.     i2mo.     Cloth $^'^S 

The  hiffhly  practical  character  of  Dr.  Hafeland's  book,  the  itound  advice  which  it  con- 
tains, and  itfl  elevated  moral  tone,  recommend  it  for  extensive  circulation  both  amsm^ 
profeaiional  and  non-professional  readers. 


HEWSON  (addinell.)  M.  D. 

Attending  Surgeon  Pennsylvania  Hotpitalt  die 

EARTH  AS  A  TOPICAL  APPLICATION  IN  SURGERY. 
Being  a  full  Exposition  of  its  use  in  all  the  Cases  requiring  Topical 
Applications  admitted  in  the  Surgical  Wards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal during  a  period  of  Six  Months.      With  Foiu:  fulUpage  Illustrations. 

CX)NTENTS. 
PrefiELoe;  Introduction;  Histories  of  Cases ;  Comments  as  to  the  Effects  of  the  Contaetof 
the  Earth ;  Its  Effects  on  Pain ;  Its  Power  as  a  Deodorizer ;  Its  Influence  over  Inflammation  | 
Its  Influence  over  Putrefaction ;  Its  Influence  over  the  Healing  Processes;  Modus  C>perandi 
of  the  Earth ;  As  a  Deodorizer  and  other  Putrefaction ;  In  ltd  Effects  on  Living  Parts. 

Price, I2.50 

It  presents  the  results  of  researches  by  the  author  into  the  action  of  Earth  as  a  8ura;ical 
dressing,  and  embraces  the  histories  of  over  ninety  cases  which  occurred  in  the  wards  of  tht 
Penns^vania  Hospital  some  three  years  since,  but  whose  publication  has  been  delayed,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  weighing  them  by  subsequent  experience,  and  of  interpretii^  tneir 
meaning  by  a  carel'ul  study  of  Oie  various  subjects  which  they  involve. 

HODGE  (HUGH  L.),  M.  D. 

Emeritus  Professor  In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

HODGE  ON  FCETICIDE,  OR  CRIMINAL  ABORTION. 
Fourth  Edition.      Price,  in  paper  covers,        .         .         .         .     ^0.30 

"         flexible  cloth,        .         .         .         .0.50 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  place  in  the  hands  of  professional  men  and  others  the  means 
of  answering  satisfactorily  and  intelligently  any  inquiries  that  may  be  made  of  them  in  con- 
nection with  this  important  subject. 


■  Oi 


HOLDEN  (edgar),  A.  M.,  M.  D., 

Of  Newari(,  New  Jersey. 
CONTAINING  THEEE  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  SPHYGMOGRAPH.  Its  Physiological  and  Pathological  In- 
dications.  The  Es^y  to  which  was  awarded  the  Stevens  Triennial 
Prize  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York,  April, 
1873.  Illustrated  by  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  One  vol- 
ume octavo.     Price ^3.00 


-•o«- 


HOOD  (p.),  M.D. 

A  TREATISE  ON  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  THE  ALLIED 
AFFECTIONS.     Crown  octavo.  .        .        .        ,         .     #4.25 


•  9* 


HANCOCK  (henry),  F.R.CS. 

ON  THE  OPERATIVE  SURGERY  OF  THE  FOOT  AND 

ANELLE.     Numerous  Illustrations.     Octavo.  .        .         .     |6.oo 

JONES  (t.  wharton),  F.R,S. 

DEFECTS  OF  SIGHT  AND  HEARING.    Their  Nature,  Causes, 
Prevention,  &c.     Second  Edition.     Price       .        .        .         •     f  1.35 

JONES,  SIEVEKING,  and  PAYNE. 

A  MANUAL  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  By  C  Hand- 
field  Jones,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital;  and 
Edward  H.  Sieveking,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  St. Mary's  Hos- 
pital. A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Payne,  M.B., 
F,R.  C,P.,  Assistant  Physician  and  l^ctvvtw  ow  M.oTb\d  Anatomy  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital.     With  Nnmwom  mMsXxaxVons.  .        ,   %^.^» 
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LAWSON  (GEORGE),  F.R.C.S., 

Surgeon  to  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

DISEASES  AND  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  THEIR  MEDICAL 
AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT.  Containing  a  Formulary,  Test 
Types,  and  Numerous  Illustrations.     Price      ....     ;j2.5o 

This  Manual  is  admirably  clear  and  eminently  practical.  The  reader  feels  that  he  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  has  a  right  to  speak  with  authority,  and  who,  if  he  may  be  said 
to  be  positive,  is  so  from  the  fulness  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  who.  while  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  and  labors  of  other  authorities  on  the  matters  ne  treats  of,  haa 
nimself  practically  worked  out  what  he  teaches.  —  London  Medical  Timei  and  GazeUe, 

LEBER  &  ROTTENSTEIN  (drs.). 

DENTAL  CARIES  AND  ITS  CAUSES.  An  Investigation  into 
the  Influence  of  Fungi  in  the  destruction  of  the  Teeth,  translated  by 
Thomas  H.  Chandler,  D.M.D.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  in 
the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University.  With  Illustrations.  Octavo. 
Price $^'So 

This  work  is  now  considered  the  best  and  most  elaborate  work  on  Dental  Caries.  ^  It  is 
everywhere  quoted  and  relied  upon  as  authority  by  the  profession,  who  have  seen  it  in  the 
original,  and  Dy  authors  writing  on  the  subject. 

LEGG  (j.  wickham),  M.  D. 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  &c 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  URINE.  For 
the  Practitioner  and  Student.  Third  Edition.  i6mo.  Cloth.  Price,  Jto.  75 

Dr.  Lesrg's  little  manual  has  met  with  remarkable  success;  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  two 
editions  has  enabled  the  author  to  make  certain  emendations  which  add  greatly  to  its  value. 
It  can  confidently  be  commended  to  the  student  as  a  safe  and  reliable  guide. 

LEAKED  (ARTHUR),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

IMPERFECT  DIGESTION:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged |i-75 


-•o«- 


LESCHER  (f.  harwood). 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHARMACY.  For  Students.  The  Fourth 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     OcUvo $300 

LIEBREICH  (dr.). 

ATLAS  OF  OPHTHALMOSCOPY:  Representing  the  Normal  and 
Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Fundus  Oculi  as  seen  with  the  Ophthal- 
moscope. Composed  of  Twelve  Chromo-lithographic  Plates  (containing 
Fifty-nine  Figures),  accompanied  by  an  Explanatory  Text,  translated 
into  English.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.     4to.     f  15.00 

LIVEING  (EDWARD),  M.D. 

ON  MEGRIM,  SICK-HEADACHE,  AND  SOME  ALLIED 
DISORDERS.     With  Colored  Plate.     Octavo.       .         .         .     J6.00 
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LEWIN  (dr.  George). 

Prvibstor  at  the  Fr.-Wllh.  Univorsityt  and  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Syphilitic  Wards  and  Skin  DIsMsenT 

the  Charity  Hospital,  Berlin. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILIS  by  Subcutaneous  Sublimate 

Injections.    With  a  Lithographic  Plate  illustrating  the  Mode  and  Proper 

Place  of  administering  the  Injections,  and  of  the  Syringe  used  for  the 

piu-pose.     Translated  by  Carl  Proegler,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  in  the 

Prussian  Service,  and  E.  H.  Gale,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  in  the  United 

States  Army.     Price       .         .      * ^2.25 

The  great  number  of  cases  treated,  some  fourteen  hundred,  'within  a  period  of  four  yean, 
in  the  wards  of  the  Charity  Hospital,  Berlin,  only  twenty  of  which  were  returned  on 
account  of  Syphilitic  relapses,  certainly  entiUes  the  method  of  treatment  advocated  by  this 
distinguishea  syphUograpner  to  the  attention  of  aU  physicians  under  whose  notice  syphiUtis 
Mies  come. 

LIZARS  (JOHN),  M.  D. 

Late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeonsi  Edinburgh. 

THE  USE  AND   ABUSE   OF   TOBACCO.      From  the   Eighth 

Edinburgh  Edition.     i2mo.     Price,  in  flexible  cloth,  .         {0.60 

This  little  work  contains  a  History  of  the  introduction  of  Tobacco^  its  general  characteris- 
tics ;  practical  observations  upon  its  effects  on  the  system ;  the  opinion  of  celebrated  profts- 
Bonal  men  in  regard  to  it,  together  with  cases  iUustrating  its  deleterious  influence,  &c,  Ac 

MACNAMARA  (c). 

Sirgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  in  the  Medical  Coiiegei  CalcHttSi 

MANUAL  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  The  Second 
Edition,  carefully  Revised;  with  Additions,  and  numerous  Colored 
Plates,  Diagrams  of  the  Eye,  many  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Snellen's 
Test  Types,  &c.,  &c.     Price I5.00 

"This  work  when  first  published  took  its  place  in  medical  literature  as  the  most  complete^ 
oondensed,  and  well-arranged  manual  on  ophthalmic  surgery  in  the  English  language. 
Arranged  especially  for  medical  students,  it  became,  however,  the  work  of  reference  for  the 
busy  practitioner,  who  could  obtain  nearly  all  that  was  best  worth  knowing  on  this  subject, 
tersely  stated,  and  easily  found  by  the  aid  of  the  excellent  marginal  notes  on  the  oontenta 
<^  the  paragraphs.*' — Philadelphia  Medical  Timet, 

MACKENZIE  (morell),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  lor  Diseases  of  the  Throati  LondoSf  kc, 

GROWTHS  IN  THE  LARYNX.  Their  History,  Causes,  Symp- 
toms, Diagnosis,  Pathology,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment.  With  Reports 
and  Analysis  of  One  Hundred  Consecutive  Cases  treated  by  the  Author ; 
and  a  Tabular  Statement  of  every  published  case  treated  since  the  in- 
vention of  the  Laryngoscope.  With  numerous  Colored  and  other 
Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price         .         .         .     '    .         .         .     ^3.00 

Dr.  Mackenzie's  position  has  given  him  great  advantages  and  a  large  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  and  for  many  years  he  has  been  regarded  as  a  Icaadiog 
anthorilT  in  this  department  of  Surgery.  The  Illustrations  have  been  prepued  with  greK 
oare  ana  expense. 

OTHER  WORKS  BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  LARYNGOSCOPE  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Rhinoscopy,  and  an  Essay  on  Hoarseness  and 
Loss  of  Voice.  With  Additions  by  J.  Sous  Cohen,  and  Numerous 
Illustrations  on  Wood  and  Stone.     Price     ....         I3-00 

PHARMACOPOEIA  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat;  with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Formulae  for  Gargles,  &c.,  &c. 
Price ii.aS 
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MEIGS  AND  PEPPER. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHIL- 
DREN.  By  J.  Forsyth  Meigs,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia,  &c.,  &c.,  and  William  Pepper^  M.D.,  Physician 
to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  greatly  Enlarged,  forming  a  Royal  Octavo  Volume  of  over  looo 
pages.     Price,  bound  in  cloth,  {6.00;  leather         .         .         .     ^7.00 

It  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  subject  in  oar  language.  It  contains  at  once  the  re- 
■oltB  of  personal,  ana  the  experience  of  others.  Its  quotations  from  the  most  recent  author- 
ities^ at  home  and  abroad,  are  ample,  and  we  think  the  authors  deserve  congratulations  for 
having  produced  a  book  unequalled  for  the  use  of  the  student  and  indispensable  as  a  work 
of  reference  for  the  practitioner.  —  American  Medical  Journal, 

.     MURPHY  (JOHN  G.),  M.D. 

A  REVIEW  OF  CHEMISTRY  FOR  STUDENTS.  Adapted  to 
the  Courses  as  Taught  in  the  Principal  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States. |i-35 

MENDENHALL  (george),  M.D., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  &c. 

MEDICAL  STUDENT'S  VADE  MECUM.  A  Compendium  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  the  Practice  of  Medicino^  Surgery, 
Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Poisons, 
&c.,  &c.  Eleventh  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  224  Illustra- 
tions  ^2.50 

MAXSON  (EDWIN  R.),  M.D., 

Formeriy  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Geneva  Medical  Coll^g6f  &Ct 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. ^4.00 


•«o»- 


MARSHALL  (john),  F.R.S., 

Professor  of  Surgery,  University  College,  London. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  DIAGRAMS.  Life-size,  and  Beautifully  Col- 
ored.  An  Entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved,  illustrating 
the  whole  Human  Body,  each  Map  printed  on  a  single  sheet  of  paper, 
seven  feet  long  and  three  feet  nine  inches  broad. 


No.  1.  The  Skeleton  and  Ligaments. 

No.  2.  The  Muscles,  Joints,  and  Animal  Me- 
chanics. 

No.  3.  The  Viscera  in  Position.  —  The  Struc- 
ture of  the  Lungs. 

No.  4.  The  Organs  of  Circulation. 

No.  6.  The  L^^mphatics  or  Absorbents. 

No.  6.  The  Digestive  Organs. 


No.    7.  The  Brain  and  Nerves. 

No.    8.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses  and  Organs 

of  the  Voice.    Plate  1. 
No.    9.  The  Organs  of  the  Senses.    Plate  2. 

►pi 

Textures.    Plate  1. 
No.  11.  The   Microscopic   Stroctare  of  tfa« 


jnpni 
Micrc 


No.  10.  The  Microscopic   Structure  of  the 


pic 
Textures.    Plate  2. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Eleven  Maps,  in  Sheets, ^50.00 

''  "  "  "  handsomely  Mounted  on 

Canvas,  with  Rollers,  and  varnished, |8o.oo 

An  Explanatory  Key  to  the  Diagram.     Price        ....  50 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  HUMAN   BODY.     Its  Structure  and 
Functions.     Illustrated  by  Physiological  Diagrams,  Designed  for  the 
Use  of  Teachers  in  Schook,  Students  of  Medicine,  &c.    New  Edition. 
A  Quarto  Volume  of  Text  and  a  Folio  VoVitofc  co\AaxMN%^^'>^^^^'«^ 
lUustratioDs.     Price V^^.^^ 
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MAUNDER  (c.  f.).  F.R.C.S. 

Sirgeon  to  the  London  Hospital  |  fonnerijf  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy't  HoepKaL 

OPERATIVE  SURGERY.  Second  Edition,  with  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-four  Engravings  on  Wood.     Price        .        .        .        #3'50 

MAYNE  (r,  g.),  M.  D.,  and  MAYNE  (j.),  M.  D. 

MEDICAL  VOCABULARY:  An  Explanation  of  all  Names, 
Synonyms,  Terms,  and  Phrases  used  in  Medicine  and  the  Relative 
Branches  of  Medical  Science,  giving  their  correct  Derivation,  Meaning, 
Application,  and  Pronunciation.  Intended  especially  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  Physicians  and  Students.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     Post  8vo.     450  pages.    Price      ....         ^3- 50 


■•o*- 


MARTIN  (joHNH.). 

Author  of  Microscopic  Objects,  &c. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MICROSCOPIC  MOUNTING.  With  Notes  on 
the  Collection  and  Examination  of  Objects,  and  upwards  of  One  Hun- 
dred Illustrations  on  Stone  and  Wood,  drawn  by  the  Author. 
Price     ...........     ;f3.oo 

"  This  book  is  more  than  its  title  indicates.  It  gives  a  description  of  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  microscopical  research,  as  well  as  the  metliods  of  preparation  and  preserving  the 
various  objects.  It  is  a  complete  and  well -illustrated  work  on  its  subject,  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  valuable  to  tlie  scientist  and  more  cultivated  as  an  elegant  and  interesting 
study."  —  Scientific  American, 

MEADOWS  (ALFRED),  M.  D. 

Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Womoni  and  to  the  General  Lying-in  Hospltali  itc 

MANUAL  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  New  Text-Book.  Including  the 
Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  Obstetric  Operations,  Diseases  of 
the  Puerperal  State,  &c. ,  &c.  First  American  from  the  Second  London 
Edition.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Price         .         .         .     $3.00 

This  book  is  especially  valuable  to  the  Student  as  containing  in  a  condensed  form  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  the  subiect  which  it  treats.  It  is  also  clear  and  metho^fi- 
oal  in  its  arrangement,  and  therefore  useful  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  practitioner.  The 
Illustrations  are  numerous  and  well  executed. 

MILLER  (jAMEs),  F.R.C.S. 

Professor  of  Surgery  University  of  Edinburgh. 

ALCOHOL,  ITS  PLACE  AND  POWER.  From  the  Nineteenth 
Glasgow  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth  flexible.     Price  .         .         .     $0.75 

This  work  was  prepared  bjr  Professor  Miller  at  the  special  request  of  the  Scottish  Temper- 
ance League,  who  were  anxious  to  have  a  work  of  high  authority,  presenting  the  medifiAl 
view  of  the  subject  that  could  be  freely  disseminated  among  all  classes. 

MILLER  AND  LIZARS. 

ALCOHOL:  Its  Place  and  Power.  By  James  Miller,  F.R.S.E.,  late 
Profes.sor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c. — THE  USE 
AND  ABUSE  OF  TOBACCO.  By  John  Lizars,  late  Professor  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  The  Two  Essays  in  One  Volume. 
i2ino,  |i.oo 
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MARSDEN  (ALEXANDER),  M.D. 

A  NEW  AND  SUCCESSFUL  MODE  OF  TREATING  CERTAIN 
FORMS  OF  CANCER.     Second  Edition,  Colored  Plates.  13.50 


•«o»- 


NORRIS   (GEORGE  w.),  M.D. 

Lata  Sui]gtofi  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hoipltali  4c 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PRACTICAL  SURGERY,  including 
numerous  Clinical  Histories,  Drawn  from  a  Hospital  Service  of  Thirty 
Years.     In  one  volume,  Octavo.     Price ^4-oo 


-•o«- 


OTT  (adolph), 

Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist. 

ON  SOAPS  AND  CANDLES.  Including  the  Most  Recent  Dis- 
coveries in  the  Manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  Ordinary  Hard,  Soft,  and 
Toilet  Soaps,  and  Tallow  and  Composite  Candles.  With  Illustrations. 
Price I2.50 

OVERMAN   (FREDERICK), 
Mining  Engineer,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  MINERALOGY.  ASSAYING  AND  MINING. 
With  a  Description  of  the  Useful  Minerals,  and  Instructions  for  Assay- 
ing, according  to  the  Simplest  Methods.  .         •         .         .     I1.25 


-•o«- 


PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST.  PUBLISHED  ANNUALLY. 

SIZES  AND   PRICES. 

For  25  Patients  weekly.  Tucks,  pockets,  and  pencil,     .         .         .  |i.oo 

50       ''            "  *'            "                  "...  1.25 

75       "            "  "             "                  "...  1.50 

100       "            "  "             "                  "...  2.00 

CO       "  "  2  vols   I  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^^  1       "  2  no 

5^  ^  ^^*^-  1  July  to  Dec.  I  ...       2.50 

TOO       "  "  2  vols    1  ^^^'  ^^  J""^  1       "  1 00 

^^  *  ^^^^'  I  July  to  Dec.  J  ...       3.00 

INTERLEAVED    EDITION. 

For  25  Patients  weekly,  interleaved,  tucks,  pockets,  &c.,         .         .        1.50 
50       "  '*  "  "  «         «<  .         .        1.75 

CO       "  "  2  vols    I J^"-  ^°  J""^  1     u         u  -00 

5®  *  ^^*^-  \  July  to  Dec.  |  .         .       3.00 

This  Visiting  List  has  now  been  published  TwerUy-faur  Yean^  and  has  met  with  such  ani- 
form  and  hearty  approval  from  the  Profeaaion,  that  the  demand  for  it  has  steadUy  increased 
from  year  to  year. 

■  01 

POWER,  HOLMES,  ANSTIE,  and  BARNES. 

REPORTS  ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  AND  SUR- 
GERY, PHYSIOLOGY,  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE,  MID- 
WIFERY, DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN,  MATERIA 
MEDICAy  &c.  Edited  for  the  Sydenham  Society  of  London.  Octavo. 
Price I2.00 
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PARKES  (EDWARD  A.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Miiitary  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  &c« 

A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE.  The  Fourth  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  for  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army,  Civil  Medical 
Officers,  Boards  of  Health,  &c.,  &c.  With  many  Illustrations.  One 
volume  Octavo.     Price  .         .         .         .         .         .         .     J6.00 

This  work,  previously  unrivalled  as  a  text-book  for  medical  officers  of  the  army,  is  now 
equally  unrivalled  as  a  text-book  for  civil  medical  officers.  The  first  book  treats  in  succes- 
nve  chapters  of  water,  air,  ventilation,  examination  of  air,  food,  quality,  choice,  and  cooking 
of  £)od,  beverages,  and  condiments;  soil,  habitations,  removal  of  excreta,  warming  of  houses, 
exercise,  clothing,  climate,  meteorology,  individual  hygienic  management,  disuosal  of  the 
dead,  the  prevention  of  some  common  diseases,  disiulection,  and  statistics.  The  second 
book  is  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  soldier,  but  is  hardly  less  instructive  tr>  the  civU  officer 
of  health.  It  is,  in  short,  a  comprehensive  and  trustworthy  text-book  of  hygiene  for  tha 
sdentitic  or  general  reader.  — London  Lancet, 

POWER  (henry),  M.B.,  F.R.CS., 

Senior  Ophthalmic  Suigeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYK 
With  Engravings.     Preparing. 


•  O* 


PENNSYLVANIA  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

EDITED  BY  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOSPITAL  STAFF. 
J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.D.,  and  William  Hunt,  M.D.  Vols,  i  and  2 ;  each 
volume  containing  upwards  of  Twenty  Original  Articles,  by  former 
and  present  Members  of  the  Staff,  now  eminent  in  the  Profession,  with 
Lithographic  and  other  Illustrations.     Price  per  volume  .     {4.00 

The  first  Reports  were  so  fayorably  received,  on'both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  for  them  the  universal  welcome  of  which  they  are  deserving.  The  papers 
are  all  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  medicine,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  tneir 
authors.  Tlie  work  is  one  of  which  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  may  well  be  proud.  It  will 
do  much  towards  elevating  the  profession  of  this  country.  —  American  Journal  of  ObUetria, 

PAGET  (jAMEs).  F.R.S., 

Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  &c 

SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY.  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England.  Third  London  Edition,  Edited  and 
Revised  by  William  Turner,  M.  D.  With  Numerous  Illustrations. 
Price,  in  cloth,  $7.50;  in  leather I8.50 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Paget's  Classical  Lectures  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers.  Commendation  would  be  as  superfluous  as  criticism  out  of  place.  Every  page  bean 
evidence  that  this  edition  has  been  "  carefully  revised." — American  Medical  Journal, 

PEREIRA  (JONATHAN),  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

PHYSICIAN'S  PRESCRIPTION  BOOK.  Containing  Lists  of 
Terms,  Phrases,  Contractions,  and  Abbreviations  used  in  Prescriptions, 
with  Explanatory  Notes,  the  Grammatical  Constructions  of  Prescrip- 
tions, Rules  for  the  Pronunciation  of  Pharmaceutical  Terms,  a  Proso- 
diacal  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Drugs,  &c.,  and  a  Series  of  Abbre- 
viated Prescriptions  illustrating  the  use  of  the  preceding  terms,  &c. ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Key,  containing  the  Prescriptions  in  an  unabbreviated 
Form,  with  a  Literal  Translation,  intended  for  the  use  of  Medical  and 
Pharmaceutical  Students.  From  the  Fifteenth  London  Edition.  Price, 
in  clothy  ^i.  25 ;  in  leathet,  mOi  Tucks  and  Pocket,  .     |i.so 
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PROCTOR  (BARNARD  S.). 

PRACTICAL  PHARMACY.  A  Course  of  Lectures  comprising 
Descriptions  of  General  Processes,  Lessons  in  Dispensing,  Pharraaco- 
poeial  Testing,  Qualitative  and  Quantitative,  &c.  With  Illustrations. 
Octavo.     Price      .........     {5.00 


-•o»- 


PARKER  (langston),  F.R.C.S.L. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES. 
Containing  the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphilis, 
with  numerous  Cases,Formul3e,  &c. ,  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  Enlarged.  $4. 35 

PRINCE  (DAVID),  M.D. 

PLASTIC  AND  ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY.  Containing  i.  A 
Report  on  the  Condition  of,  and  Advances  made  in.  Plastic  and  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery  up  to  the  Year  187 1.  2.  A  New  Classification  and  Brief 
Exposition  of  Plastic  Surgery.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  3.  Ortho- 
pedics :  A  Systematic  Work  upon  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Deformities. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price         .         .         .     f  4.50 

This  is  a  good  book  upon  an  important  practical  sabject;  carefViUT  written,  and  abun- 
dantly illustrated.  It  goes  over  the  whole  ground  of  deformities  —  from  cleft-palate  and 
olub-foot  to  spinal  curvatures  and  ununited  fractures.  It  appears,  moreover,  to  be  an  original 
book.  — MedtccU  and  Surgical  Reporter, 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

GALVANO-THERAPEUTICS.  A  Revised  reprint  of  A  Report 
made  to  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society.    With  Illustrations.    Price, 


•O* 


PIESSE  (g.  w.  Septimus), 

AnalytictI  Chemist. 

WHOLE  ART  OF  PERFUMERY.  And  the  Methods  of  Obtaining 
the  Odors  of  Plants ;  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  for  the  Handkerchief, 
Scented  Powders,  Odorous  Vinegars,  Dentifrices,  Pomatums,  Cosmet- 
ics, Perfumed  Soaps,  &c. ;  the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Fruit  Essences, 
&c.  Second  American  from  the  Third  London  Edition.  With  Illus- 
trations  I3-00 

PIGGOTT  (a.  snowden),  M.  D., 

Practical  Chemiit 

COPPER  MINING  AND  COPPER  ORE.  Containing  a  full  Descrip- 
tion  of  some  of  the  Principal  Copper  Mines  of  the  United  States,  the  Art 
of  Mining,  the  Mode  of  Preparing  the  Ore  for  Market,  &c.,  &c.     ^1.50 

PAVY  (f.  w.),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S. 

DIABETES.  Researches  on  its  Nature  and  Treatment.  Third  Re- 
vised  Edition.     Octavo        ....... 

PHYSICIAN'S  PRESCRIPTION  BLANKS,  with  a  Margin  for 
Duplicates,  Notes,  Cases,  &c.,  &c.    Price,  per  package. 

Price,  pti  ^oi^tL 
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RINDFLEISCH  (dr.  edwakd). 

Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  University  of  BooRt 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.    An  Intro- 

duction  to  the  Study  of  Pathological  Anatomy.  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Wm.  C.  Kloman,  M.D.,  assisted  by  F.  T.  Miles,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy,  University  of  Maryland,  &c.,  &c.  Containing 
Two  Hundred  and  Eight  elaborately  executed  Microscopical  Illustra- 
tions.    Octavo.     Price,  bound  in  Cloth,         ....     ^6.00 

'*  **  Leather,      ....       7.00 

This  in  now  confessedly  the  leading  book,  and  the  only  complete  one  on  the  subject  in 
ttie  English  language.  The  London  Lancet  says  of  it :  "  Rindneisch's  work  forms  a  mine 
which  no  pathologi<»Ll  writer  or  student  can  afford  to  neglect,  who  desires  to  interpret  aright 
pathological  structural  changes,  and  his  book  is  consequently  well  known  to  readers  of  (kr> 
man  meaical  literature.  What  makes  it  especially  valuable  is  the  fact  that  it  was  originated, 
as  its  author  himself  tells  us,  more  at  the  microscope  than  at  the  writing-table.  Altogether 
the  book  is  the  result  of  honest  hard  labor.  It  is  admirablj  a"  well  as  proftisely  illnstntod, 
fiimished  with  a  capital  Index,  and  eot  up  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  what  must  continiM 
to  be  the  standard  book  of  the  kind." 

ROBERTS   (FREDERICK  T.).,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc. 

Assistant  Phyiician  and  Teacher  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University  Collegt  Hospital  |  Asslstut  Phytkbi 

Brompton  Consumption  Hospital,  die. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE!  One  volume  medium  octavo,  containing  over  1000 
pages.     Price ^5*oa 

This  work  has  been  prepared  mainly  for  the  use  of  Students,  and  its  object  is  to 
present  in  as  condensed  a  form  as  the  present  extent  of  Medical  Literature  will  permit, 
and  in  one  volume,  such  information  with  regard  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  as  shall  be  sufficient  not  only  to  enable  them  to  prepare  for  the  varioiu 
examinations  which  they  may  have  to  undergo,  but  also  to  guide  them  in  acquiring 
that  Clinical  Knowledge  which  can  alone  properly  fit  them  for  assuming  the  active 
duties  of  their  profession.  The  work  is  also  adapted  to  the  wants  of  very  many 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  already  busily  engaged  in  general  Practice,  and 
consequently  have  but  little  leisure  and  few  opportunities  for  the  perusal  of  the  larger 
works  on  Practice  or  of  the  various  special  monographs. 


REYNOLDS  (j.  russell),  M.D„  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  University  College,  Londont 

LECTURES  ON  THE  CLINICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITY. 

Delivered  at  University  College  Hospital.     Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Price ^1.25 

RYAN    (MICHAEL),  M.  D. 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MARRL\GE,  in  its  Social,  Moral,  and  Physi- 
cal Relations ;  with  an  Account  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito-Urinary 
Organs,  &c.     Price ^i.oo 

Thhi  is  a  philoeophical  discassion  of  the  whole  sabject  of  Marriaffe,  its  influencea  and 
remits  in  all  their  varied  aspects,  tocrether  with  a  medical  history  of  tne  reproductiTe  fua^ 
tions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  of  the  abuses  and  diaordeni  resultiiig  frooi 
it  in  the  l&tter.    It  is  intended  both  for  the  professional  and  general  reader. 

U 
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RADCLIFFE  (charles  bland),  M.D., 

Fellow  of  the  Roytl  Ccllege  of  Physicians  of  London,  &c 

LECTURES  ON  EPILEPSY,  PAIN,  PARALYSIS,  and  other 
Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System.     With  Illustrations.     .         .     ^a.oo 

The  reputation  which  Br.  Radcliffe  poeseesefl  as  a  very  able  authority  on  nerYous  affections 
will  commend  his  work  to  every  medical  practitioner.  We  recommend  it  as  a  work  that  will 
ihrow  much  light  upon  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System.  —  Canada 
Medicai  Journal, 

ROBERTSON  (a.),  M.D.,  D.D.S. 

A  MANUAL  ON  EXTRACTING  TEETH.  Founded  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Parts  involved  in  the  Operation,  the  kinds  and  proper 
construction  of  the  instruments  to  be  used,  the  accidents  likely  to  occur 
from  the  operation,  and  the  proper  remedies  to  retrieve  such  accidents. 
A  New  Revised  Edition |i-5o 

The  author  is  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  the  profession,  and  as  a 
olear,  terse,  and  practical  writer.  The  subject  is  one  to  which  he  has  aevoted  considerable 
attention,  and  is  treated  with  his  usual  care  and  ability.  The  work  is  valuable  not  only 
to  the  dental  student  and  practitioner,  but  also  to  the  meoical  student  and  suigeon. — Denial 
QMmot. 


■«o»- 


REESE  (JOHN  J.) ,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  Being  a  Condensed  View 
of  the  most  important  Facts  and  Doctrines,  designed  especially  for  the 
Use  of  Students.     Second  Edition,  Enlarged.         .        .        .     ^1.50 

SAME  AUTHOR. 
THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  FORMULARY.    Price     .    ^1.50 
A  SYLLABUS  OF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY.    Price      .    |i.oo 

RICHARDSON  (joseph),  D.D.S. 

Late  Professor  ef  Mechanical  Dentistry,  die.,  &c. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICAL  DENTISTRY. 
Second  Edition,  much  Enlarged.  With  over  150  beautifully  executed 
Illustrations.     Octavo.     Price,  in  leather        .         .         .         .     I4.50 

This  work  does  infinite  credit  to  its  author.  Its  oomprehendye  style  has  in  no  war  in- 
terfered wiUi  most  elaborate  details  where  this  is  necessary ;  and  the  nnmerons  and  bcAotimllj 
executed  wood-cuts  with  which  it  is  illustrated  make  the  volume  as  attractive  as  its  instnie- 
tions  are  easily  understood.  — Edinburgh  Med,  Journal, 

ROBERTS  (lloyd  d.),  M.D., 

Vle»>Pi«ildMt  of  th*  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  Physician  to  St  Mary's  Hospital)  Manchortar. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MID- 
WIFERY.    With  Engravings.     In  Preparation. 


■«o»- 


REEVES  (h.  a.),  F.  R.  C.  S. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  PRACTICAL  HISTOLOGY, 
Histo-Chemistry,  and  Embryology.  With  Engravings  on  Wood, 
lamo.     Preparing. 
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RIGBY  AND  MEADOWS. 

DR.  RIGBY'S  OBSTETRIC  MEMORANDA.  Fourth  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Alfred  Meadows,  M.D.,  Author  of  "A 
Manual  of  Midwifery,"  &c.     Price        .....        .50 

RIHL  AND  O'CONNOR. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  DIARY.  Monthly,  Semi-Annual,  and  Annual 
Journal  and  Cash-Book  Combined.  The  Fourth  Revised  Edition.  A 
large  folio  volume,  with  printed  Heads,  Index,  &c.,  &c.  Bound  in  full 
leather.     Price ^7-5o 


-•o*- 


RUPPANER  (antoine),  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LARYNGOSCOPY 
AND  RHINOSCOPY  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT,  &c. 
Fifty-nine  Illustrations.     Price $^-5^ 


•o* 


SANDERSON,  KLEIN,  FOSTER,  and  BRUNTON. 

A  HAND-BOOK  FOR  THE  PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

Being  Practical  Exercises  for  Students  in  Physiology  and  Histology,  by 

E.  Klein,  M.  D.  ,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory 
of   the   Brown   Institution,  London ;   J.    Burdon-Sanderson,  M.  D., 

F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don; Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  and  Prselector  of  Phys- 
iology in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  andT.  Lauder Brunton,  M.D. , 
D.Sc,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  Edited  by  J.  Burdon-Sanderson.  The  Illus- 
trations consist  of  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-three  octavo  pages, 
including  over  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Figures,  with  appropriate 
letter-press  explanations  attached  and  references  to  the  text,  and  bound 
in  a  separate  volume.     Price  of  the  two  volumes,  text  and  plates,  ^S.oo 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  recommend  this  work  too  highly.  To  those  engaged  in  physiologi- 
cal work  as  students  or  teachers,  it  is  almost  indispensable ;  and  to  those  who  are  not,  a 
perusal  of  it  will  by  no  means  be  unprofitable.  The  execution  of  the  plates  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired.  They  are  mostly  original,  and  their  arrangement  in  a  separate  volume  has 
great  and  obvious  advantages.  —  Dublin  Journal  of  MeducU  Sciences, 

SIEVEKING  (e.  h.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 
THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER  IN  LIFE  ASSURANCE:  Price  ^2.25 

This  book  supplies,  in  a  concise  and  available  form,  such  facts  and  figures  as  are  required 
by  the  Physician  or  Examiner  to  a.ssist  him  in  arriving  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  many 
oocitingencies  upon  which  life  insurance  rests. 

SWAIN   (WILLIAM  PAUL),  F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  Devonport 

SURGICAL  EMERGENCIES:  A  MANUAL  CONTAINING 
CONCISE  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  VARIOUS  ACCIDENTS  AND 
EMERGENCIES,  WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THEIR  IMME- 
DIATE  TREATMENT.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  In  one 
volume,  i2mo.     Cloth.     Price |2.oo 
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STILLE  (ALFRED),  M.D., 
Profeitor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  die. 

EPIDEMIC  MENINGITIS;  or,  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis.  In  one 
volume,  Octavo. |2.po 

This  monograph  is  a  timely  publication^  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  presenting  within 
A  small  compass  a  fair  digest  of  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  disease,  particularly  accept- 
able at  the  present  time.  It  is  just  such  a  one  as  is  needed,  and  may  oe  taken  as  a  model 
for  similar  works. — American  Journal  Medical  Sciences. 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY.  A  Practical  Treat- 
ise on  the  Causes,  Forms,  Symptoms,  and  Results  of  Disease.  Second 
Edition  preparing. 

SCHULTZE  (dr.  b.  s.). 

Professor  of  Midwifery  at  the  University  of  Jena. 

LECTURE  DIAGRAMS  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  PREG- 
NANCY  AND  MIDWIFERY.  Twenty  Plates  of  the  largest  Imperial 
size,  printed  in  colors.  Drawn  and  Edited  with  Explanatory  Notes, 
and  a  4to  volume  of  letter-press.  Prices,  in  sheets,  1 15.00.  Hand- 
somely mounted  on  rollers  for  hanging  up.  ...     I30.00  ^ 

SANSOM   (ARTHUR  ERNEST),  M.B., 
Physician  to  King's  College  Hospitalf  die. 

CHLOROFORM.     Its  Action  and  Administration.     Price         |2.CX) 

This  work  may  be  characterized  as  most  excellent.  Written  not  alone  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  but  showing  very  considerable  experimental  study,  and  an  intimate  clinical 
acquaintance  with  the  administration  of  these  remedies,  —  i>assing  concise! v  over  the  whole 
ground,  giving  the  latest  information  upon  every  point.  It  is  just  the  work  for  the  student 
and  practitioner.  —  American  Medical  JounuU, 

SCANZONI  (f.  w.  von), 

Professor  In  the  University  of  Wurzburg. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SEXUAL  ORGANS  OF  WOMEN.  Translated  from  the  French. 
By  A.  K.  Gardner,  M.D.     With  Illustrations.     Octavo.         .     ^5.00 

STOKES  (WILLI am), 

Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Dubiloi 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART  AND  THE  AORTA. 
Octavo I3-00 

SYDENHAM  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS.  New  Series,  1859 
to  1873  inclusive,  15  years,  56  vols.  Subscriptions  received,  and  back 
years  furnished  at  ^10.00  per  year.  Full  prospectus,  with  the  Reports 
of  the  Society  and  a  list  of  the  Books  published,  furnished  free  upon 
application. 


■«o»- 


SANKEY  (w.  H.  o.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
LECTURES  ON  MENTAL  DISEASES.    OcXsno.     .        .  %W» 
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SWERINGEN  (hiram  v.). 

Member  Amerlcin  Pharmtceutlcal  Attoclation,  &Ci 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LEXICON.     A  Dictionary  of  Pharmaceu- 
■   tical  Science.     Containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various  subjects 
and  terms  of  Pharmacy,  with  appropriate  selections  from  the  collateral 
sciences.     Formulae  for  officinal,  empirical,  and  dietetic  preparations; 
selections  from  the  prescriptions  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of 
Europe  and  America;  an  alphabetical  list  of  diseases  and  their  defini- 
tions ;  an  account  of  the  various  modes  in  use  for  the  preservation  of 
dead  bodies  for  interment  or  dissection ;  tables  of  signs  and  abbrevia- 
tions, weights  and  measures,  doses,  antidotes  to  poisons,  &c.,  &c. 
Designed  as  a  guide  for  the  Pharmaceutist,  Druggist,  Physician,  Ac. 

Royal  Octavo.     Price  in  cloth $S-oo 

**         leather 6.00 

"  We  baye  received  fVom  publishers  so  many  English  reprints  ill  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
this  country,  that  it  is  with  pleasure  we  welcome  a  thorough  American  oookj  wricten  for  the 
uses  of  the  American  pharmaceutist  Besides,  the  work  is  well  written,  creditably  arranged, 
And  neatly  printed.  It  will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  druggist  as  well  as  to  the  physician. 
Being  in  the  form  of  a  dictionarv,  its  aim  is  to  give  immeduiU  information  in  a  concise  man- 
ner, and  not  a  complete  treatise  on  each  subject.  So  fieir  as  we  have  been  able  to  see,  the 
Pharmacbutical  Lexicon  is  remarkably  correct "  —  Druggit^t  Circular. 

SHEPPARD  (EDGAR),  M.  D. 

Profeisor  of  Piychologicai  Medicine  In  King's  College,  London. 

MADNESS,  IN  ITS  MEDICAL.  SOCIAL,  AND  LEGAL  AS- 
PECTS.  A  series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  King's  College,  London. 
Octavo.     Price      .  ' ^2.50 

SAVAGE  (henry),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S. 

Consulting  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Free  Hospital,  London. 

THE  SURGERY,  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY,  and  Surgical  Anat- 
omy  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs,  in  a  Series  of  Colored  Plates 
taken  from  Nature :  with  Commentaries,  Notes,  and  Cases.  Third 
Edition,  greatly  enlarged.     A  quarto  volume.     Price 


-•o«- 


SAME  AUTHOR. 

AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SURGICAL 
DISEASES  OF  THE  FEMALE  PELVIC  ORGANS.  With  a  View 
to  their  Rational  Treatment.     Preparing. 

SUTTON  (FRANCIS),  F.  C.  S. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  HAND-BOOK  OF  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS, 

or  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by  Measure, 
Applied  to  Liquids,  Solids,  and  Gases.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 


•o* 


SMITH  (EUSTACE),  M.D. 

Physician  to  the  Ettt  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  Chlldrea,  4c 

CLINICAL  STUDIES  OF  DISEASES  IN  CHILDREN. 

Preparing. 
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TANNER  (THOMAS  HAWKEs),  M.  D.,  F.R.C.P,,  &c. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     Sixth  American  from  the  last 

London  Eklition.     Revised,  much  Enlarged,  and  thoroughly  brought  up 

to  the  present  time.     With  a  complete  Section  on  the  Diseases  Peculiar 

to  Women,  an  extensive  Appendix  of  Formulae  for  Medicines,  Baths, 

&c.,  &c.     Royal  Octavo,  over  iioo  pages.     Pricey  ip  cloth,  $6.00; 

leather $7.00 

There  is  a  oommon  character  about  the  writings  of  Br.  Tanner — a  characteristic  whick 
constitutes  one  of  their  chief  values :  they  are  all  essentially  and  thoroughly  practical.  Dr. 
Tanner  neyer^  for  one  moment,  allows  this  utilitarian  end  to  escape  his  mental  view.  He 
aims  at  teaching  how  to  recognize  and  how  to  cure  disease,  and  in  this  he  is  thoroughly  mo- 
oessful.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  mine  of  knowledge.  — Medical  Times, 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  IN- 
FANCY AND  CHILDHOOD.  Third  American  from  the  last  Lon- 
don  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  Alfred  Meadows,  M.D., 
London,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  to  the 
General  Lying-in  Hospital,  &c.,  &c.     Price   ....     I3.50 

This  book  of  Br.  Tanner's  has  been  much  enlarged  and  the  plan  altered  by  Br.  Meadows. 
As  it  now  stands,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  roost  complete  in  our  language.  It  no  longer 
deala  with  children's  diseases  only,  but  includes  the  peculiar  conditions  of  childhood,  both 
normal  and  abnormal,  as  well  as  the  therapeutics  specially  applicable  to  that  class  of  praents. 
The  articles  on  Skin  Diseases  have  been  revised  by  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  and  those  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  by  Dr.  Brudenell  Carter,  both  gentlemen  distinguished  in  these  specialties.  — 
Medical  Times  and  OaxeUe. 

A  MEMORANDA  OF  POISONS.  A  New  and  much  Enlarged 
Edition.     Price 75 

AN  INDEX  OF  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.  The 
last  London  Eklition.     ismo.     Price  .....     ^3.00 

TYSON  (JAMES),  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Microscopy  In  the  University  of  Penntyivanitf  die. 

THE  CELL  DOCTRINE.  Its  History  and  Present  State,  with  a 
Copious  Bibliography  of  the  Subject,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry.  With  Colored  Plate,  and  numerous  Illustrations 
on  Wood.     Price |a.oo 

BY  SAME  AUTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  URINE. 
For  the  use  of  Physicians  and  Students.  With  a  Colored  Plate  and 
numerous  Illustrations  Engraved  on  Wood.   A 1 2mo  Volume.   Price,  ^1.50 


-•o«- 


TAFT  (JONATHAN),  D.D.  S., 
Prolbtsor  of  Oporative  Dentistry  In  the  Ohio  CoiiegOi  die. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with  Additions,  and  fully  brought 
up  to  the  Present  State  of  the  Science.  Containing  over  100  Illus- 
trations.    Octavo.     Price,  in  leather,  .         .         .         .         ^4.50 

Professor  Taft  has  done  cood  service  in  thus  erabodving,  in  a  separate  volume,  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  operative  dentistry.  This  ^ntleman^s  position  as  a  teacher  must  have  ren- 
dered him  fiimiliar  with  the  most  recent  views  which  art*  entertainetl  in  America  on  this 
matter,  while  his  extensive  experience  and  well-earned  reputation  in  practice  must  have 
rendered  him  a  competent  judge  of  their  merits.  We  willingly  commend  PcQ>{RM«t  '^^Ssi% 
able  and  useful  work  to  the  Drofenion.  —  London  Dental  ReiAfM. 
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TROUSSEAU  (a.), 

Professor  of  Clinical  Modiclno  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicint,  ParlSf  &c. 

LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Delivered  at  the  HStel 
Dieu,  Paris.  Translated  from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition 
by  P.  Victor  Bazire,  M.D.,  London  and  Paris;  and  John  Rose  Cor- 
MACK,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  a  full  Index,  Table  of  Con- 
tentSy  &c.  Complete  in  Two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  bound  in  cloth. 
Price  ^lo.oo;  in  leather $12.00 

Trousseau's  Lectures  have  attained  a  reputation  both  in  England  and  this  country  ftr 
greater  than  any  work  of  a  similar  character  heretofore  written ;  and.  notwithstanding  but  few 
medioal  men  could  afford  to  purchase  the  expensive  edition  issued  by  the  Sydenham  Society, 
it  has  had  an  extensive  sale.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  tlie  work  within  the  reach  of  all 
the  profession,  the  publishers  now  issue  this  edition,  containing  all  the  lectures  as  contained 
in  the  five-volume  edition,  at  one-half  the  price.  The  Lon<wn  Lancet,  in  speaking  of  the 
workj  says :  *'  It  treats  of  diseases  of  daily  occurrence  and  of  the  most  vital  mterest  to  the 
practitioner.  And  we  should  think  any  medical  library  absurdly  incomplete  now  which  did 
not  have  alongside  of  Watson,  Graves,  and  Tanner,  the  '  Clinical  Medicine '  of  TrouaBean." 

The  Sydenham  Society's  Edition  of  Trousseau  can  also  be  furnished  in  sets,  or  in  separate 
volumes,  as  follows :  Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  $5.00  each.    Volumes  IV.  and  V.,  $4.00  each. 

TILT  (EDWARD  JOHN),  M.  D. 

THE  CHANGE  OF  LIFE  IN  HEALTH  AND   DISEASE.    A 

Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  and  other  Affections  incidental  to 

Women  at   the  Decline  of  Life.     From  the  Third  London  Edition. 

Price J3.00 

The  work  is  rich  in  personal  experience  and  observation,  as  well  as  in  ready  and  sensible 
reflection  on  the  experience  and  observation  of  others.  The  book  is  one  that  no  practitioner 
should  be  without,  as  the  best  we  have  on  a  class  of  diseases  that  makes  a  constant  demand 
upon  our  care,  and  requires  very  judicious  management  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner.— 
Jj[mdon  Lancet, 

TOYNBEE  (j.),  F.R.S. 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR.  Their  Nature,  Diagnosis,  and 
Treatment.  A  new  London  Eldition,  with  a  Supplement.  By  Jaues 
HiNTON,  Aural  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  &c.  And  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Octavo. ^5-00 

THOMPSON  (sir  henry),  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 

ON  THE  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT  OF  CALCULOUS 
DISEASE,  and  the  Use  of  Solvent  Remedies.     Price      .         .     |i.oo 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  URINARY 
ORGANS.  Third  London  Edition,  with  additional  Lectures  and 
Illustrations. ^2.50 

PRACTICAL  LITHOTOMY  AND  LITHOTRITY.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  Illustrations.  .......     ^4.00 

THOROWGOOD^doHN  c),  M.D., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medici  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  MATERIA  MEDICA,  With 
Engravings  on  Wood. .      ^3.50 

TYLER  SMITH  (w.),  M.D., 

ON    OBSTETRICS.     A  Course  ot  IjeCtoLT^s,   ^C^aiiwsWs^   K.-*^ 
Gardner,  M.D.    With  IWustraiVoiis,    Ocvsno.       .        .       ,    VV» 
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THOROWGOOD  (j.  c).  M.  D. 

Phytlclan  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  tiw  Clwst,  and  to  the  West  London  Hoepltalt  lie 

NOTES  ON  ASTHMA.  Its  various  Forms,  their  Nature  and 
Treatment,  including  Hay  Asthma,  with  an  Appendix  of  Formulae,  &c. 
Second  Edition.     Price ^1*75 

TOMES  (JOHN),  F.R.S. 

Late  Dentai  Surgeon  to  the  Middiesex  and  Dentai  Hospitais,  die. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY.  The  Second  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition,  by  Charles  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Dental 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Dental 
Hospital  of  London.     With  263  Illustrations.     Price      .         .     ^5.00 

This  book  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print  in  this  country.  The  material  progress  made 
in  the  science  of  Dental  Surgery  since  its  nrst  |)ublieatioii  has  rendered  large  additions  aad 
many  revisions  neoessar^  to  the  New  Edition  :  in  order  to  bring  it  fully  up  to  the  time ;  this 
has  been  done  witliout  increasing  the  size  of  the  book  more  than  possible.  Man^  improve- 
ments,  howeyer,  will  be  found  added  to  the  Text,  and  some  Six^  new  Ulustrations  are  in- 
corporated in  the  yolume. 


-•o«- 


TOMES  (c.  s.),  B.A. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Phyiiology,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  London. 

A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY, 

with  Numerous  Illustrations.     Preparing. 

TROUSSEAU  (a.),  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris  |  Physician  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  &c,  die. 

LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.    Delivered  at  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  Paris.    Sydenham  Society's  Edition. 

Price  of  Vols,  i,  2,  and  3,  each, IS-^o 

"  "  4  and  5      ** 4.00 

TUKE    (DANIEL  H.),  M.D. 
Associate  Author  of  "A  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,"  &c 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE    INFLUENCE   OF   THE    MIND 
UPON  THE  BODY.     Octavo.     Price  ....     J4.00 

The  author  shows  very  clearly  in  this  book  the  curative  influence  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
its  effect  in  causing  disease,  and  the  use  of  the  imagination  and  emotions  as  therapeutie 
•gents.  His  object  is  also  to  turn  to  the  use  of  legitimate  medicine  the  means  so  frequently 
employed  successfully  in  many  systems  of  quackery. 


-•o^ 


TIDBITS    (HERBERT),  M.  D. 
Medical  Superintendent  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralyzed  and  Epileptic,  die. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  .  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITY.     With  Sixty- 
four  large  Illustrations.     Small  octavo.         Price     .         .         .     |2.oo 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  translator  of  Duchenne's  jfreat  work  on  "  Localized  Elec- 
trisation." Avoiding  contested  points  in  electro-phvsioloey  and  tlierapeutics,  he  has  pre- 
pared this  handbook  as  containing  all  that  is  essential  for  the  busy  practitioner  to  know,  not 
only  when,  but  in  explicit  and  full  detail,  how  to  use  Electricity  in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  to  make  the  practitioner  as  much  at  home  in  the  use  of  his  eleotrical  as  his 
oth«r  medical  instruments. 
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VIRCHOW  (rudolphe), 

Prefbttori  Univanlty  of  BeriiRt 

CELLULAR  PATHOLOGY.  Translated  from  the  Second  Edition, 
with  Notes  and  Emendations,  by  Frank  Chance,  B.A.,  M.A.,  144 
Illustrations. ^(5.00 


VAN  DER  KOLK  (j.  l.  c.  schroeder), 

THE    PATHOLOGY    AND    THERAPEUTICS  OF    MENTAL 
DISEASES.     Translated  by  Mr.  Rudall,  F.R.C.S.     Octavo.      I3.00 

* 

WARING  (EDWARD  JOHN),  F.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  &c, 

PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS.     Considered  chiefly  with  refer- 

ence  to  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.     Third  American  from  the  last 

London  Edition.     Price,  in  cloth,  ^5. 00;  leather  .         .     J6.00 

There  are  many  features  in  Dr.  Warin^s  Therapeutics  which  render  it  especially  Talaahk 
to  the  Practitioner  and  Student  of  Medicine,  much  important  and  reliable  information  being 
found  in  it  not  contained  in  similar  works ;  also  in  its  completeness,  the  convenience  of  its  ar- 
rangement, and  the  greater  prominence  given  to  the  medicinal  application  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  the  treatment  of  morbid  conditions  of  the  Human  Body,  Ac 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  being  adopted  throughout  It 
contains  also  an  excellent  Index  of  Disbases,  with  a  list  of  the  medicines  applicable  as 
remedies,  and  a  full  Index  of  the  medicines  and  preparations  noticed  in  the  worK. 


WYTHES  (JOSEPH  h),  A.M.,  M.D.,  &c. 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  POCKET,  DOSE,  AND  SYMPTOM  BOOK. 

Containing  the  Doses  and  Uses  of  all  the  PrincipalArticles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  Original  Preparations;  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
Rules  to  Proportion  the  Doses  of  Medicines,  Common  Abbreviations 
used  in  Writing  Prescriptions,  Table  of  Poisons  and  Antidotes,  Classifi- 
cation of  the  Materia  Medica,  Dietetic  Preparations,  Table  of  Symptom- 
atology, Outlines  of  General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  &c.  The 
Eleventh  Revised  Edition.  Price,  in  cloth,  ^1.25;  in  leather,  tucks, 
with  pockets,  *........     ^1.50 

This  manual  has  been  received  with  much  favor,  and  a  large  number  of  copies  sold.  It 
was  compiled  for  the  assistance  of  students,  and  as  a  vade  mecum  for  the  general  practitioner, 
to  save  the  trouble  of  reference  to  larger  and  more  elaborate  works.  This  edition  has  under- 
gone a  careful  revision.  The  therapeutical  arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  been 
added,  together  with  other  improvements  of  value  to  the  work. 

WILKS  AND  MOXON. 

LECTURES  ON  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  By  Samuel 
WiLKS,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at,  Guy's 
Hospital.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  By  Walter  Moxom, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to,  and  late  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at,  Guy's 
Hospital. $6.50 

WILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.R.S. 

HEALTHY  SKIN.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their 
Preservation  and  Management.     Seventh  Edition.  •         .     f  1.25 
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WILSON  (GEORGE),  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Medical  Officer  to  the  Convict  Prison  at  Perttnioiith. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HYGIENE  AND  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

With  Engravings.    Second  Edition,  carefully  Revised. 

CONTENTS. 

tage,  and  Contagiotia   Diseasef 
Hospitals. 
Chap.  10.  Removal  of  Sewage  and  BefiiM 
Matter. 
"     11.  Purification    and    Utilization   of 

Sewage. 
"     12.  Effects  of  Improved  Sewerace  and 

Drainage  on  Public  Healtn. 
"     13.  Preventive    Measures;    Disinfeo- 
tion ;  Management  of  Epidemics. 
"     14.  Duties    of    Medical    Officers   of 
Health. 
Appendix  I.      Excerpts  ftom  the  various 
Public  Hoklth  and  Sanitary  Acts. 
II.        List  of  Analytical  Apparatus  and  Re- 
agents, with  prices. 


Chap.  1.  Introductory  —  Public  Health  and 
Preventable  Disease. 

"  3.  Food  —  Construction  of  Dietaries; 
Examination;  Effects  of  Un- 
wholesome Food. 

**  8.  Air:  its  Impurities;  Unwholesome 
Trades. 

"     4.  Ventilation  and  Warming. 

"     5.  Examination  of  Air. 

"  6.  Water,  Waterworks,  Water  Analy- 
sis. 

^  7.  Effects  of  Impure  Water  on  Public 
Health. 

**  8.  Dwellings,  Structural  Arrange- 
ments. Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

"      9.  Hospitals;  Plans  of  Pavilion,  Cot- 


Price $2'So 

WARD  (STEPHEN  H.),  M.D.,  F.  R.  C.  P. 

Physician  to  the  Seaman's  Hospitalf  die,  die. 

ON  SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  LIVER  and  Intestinal  Canal; 
with  Remarks  on  Ague  and  its  Sequelae,  Scurvy,  Purpura,  &c. 
Price     ......•••••     ^3*oo 

**  Dr.  Ward's  book  is  of  a  purely  practical  character,  embodying  the  author's  experience, 
IVom  his'  long  connection  as  physician  to  the  Seaman's  Hospital.  His  accurate  description 
of  the  diseases  treated  will  amply  repay  the  reader." — Dublin  Medical  JaurruU. 

WILSON  (ERASMUS),  F.  R.  C.  S.,  &c. 

CONTAINING  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY-ONE  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  ANATOMIST'S  VADE  MECUM.  A  Complete  System  of 
Human  Anatomy.  The  Ninth  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition. 
Edited  and  fully  brought  to  the  Science  of  the  day  by  Prof.  George 
Buchanan,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  Anderson's  University,  Glasgow, 
with  many  New .  Illustrations,  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition. 
Price 15.50 

WEDL  (carl),  M.  D. 

ProfiMsor  of  Histology,  die.,  In  the  University  of  Vienna. 

DENTAL  PATHOLOGY.  The  Pathology  of  the  Teeth.  With 
Special  Reference  to  their  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  First  American 
Edition,  translated  by  W.  E.  Boardman,  M.D.,  with  Notes  by  Thos. 
B.  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
in  the  Dental  School  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  With  105 
Illustrations.       .         .         .     Price,  in  Cloth,  ^4.50 ;  Leather,     ^5.50 

Thii  work  exhibits  laborious  research  and  medical  culture  of  no  ordinary  character.    It 
rovers  the  entire  field  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology  of  the  Teeth.    Th«  author, 
I'rof.  Wedl,  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  subject,  using  with  great  benefit  to  the  book  the 
\»iy  valuable  material  left  by  the  late  Dr.  Heider,  Professor  of  Dental  Pa.th!c^U»^si  vcL>iK^fcXixci.- 
Yerdty  of  Vienna,  the  result  of  the  life-long  wotil  of  U^  «imxi«ti\  i&ml. 
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WOODMAN  AND  TIDY. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE  AND  TOXI- 
COLOGY. By  W.  Bathurst  Woodman,  M.D.  St.  And.,  Assistant 
Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  at  the  London  Hospital ;  and  C. 
Meymott  Tidy,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and  Professor  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  at  the  London  Hospital. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Preparing. 

WELLS  (j.  scelberg), 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospitalt  &c 

TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Illustrated  by 
Ophthalmoscopic  Plates  and  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  The 
Third  London  EditicJn.    Cloth,  ^5.00;  leather        .         .         .     j6.oo 

This  is  the  author's  own  edition,  printed  in  London  under  his  superyision,  and  issued  in 
this  oountry  by  special  arrangement  with  him. 

SAME  AUTHOR. 

ON  LONG,  SHORT,  AND  WEAK  SIGHT,  and  their  Treatment 
by  the  Scientific  Use  of  Spectacles.  Third  Edition  Revised,  with  Ad- 
ditions and  numerous  Illustrations.     Price       ....     ^3.00 

WRIGHT  (henry  g.),  M.D.', 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physlclsns,  &€. 

ON  HEADACHES.  Their  Causes  and  their  Cure.  From  the  Fourth 
London  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth. J1.25 

• 

The  author's  plan  is  simple  and  practical.  He  treats  of  headaches  in  childhood  and  youtl^ 
in  adult  life  ana  old  age,  giving  in  each  their  varieties  and  symptoms,  and  their  causes  ana 
treatment.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  monograph,  as  the  mere  fact  that  this  is  a  reprint  of  the 
fourth  edition  testifies. 

WALTON  (haynes), 

Surgeon  in  Charge  of  the  Ophthalmic  Department  of,  and  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery 

in,  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE, 
Third  Edition.  Rewritten  and  enlarged.  With  five  plain,  and  three 
colored  full-page  plates,  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  Test  Types, 
&c.,  &c.     Octavo  volume  of  nearly  1200  pages.    Price         .         $9* 00 

WATERS  (a.  t.  h.),  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  &c. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST.  Contributions  to  their  Clinical  His- 
tory, Pathology,  and  Treatment.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
With  numerous  Illustrative  Cases  and  Chapters  on  Haemoptysis,  Hay 
Fever,  Thoracic  Aneurism,  and  the  Use  of  Chloral  in  certain  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  and  Plates.     Octavo.     Price      .         .         .         .     ^5.00 
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WALKER  (Alexander), 

Author  of  "Woman,"  ".Beauty."  &c. 

INTERMARRIAGE;  or,  the  Mode  in  which,  and  the  Causes  why, 
Beauty,  Health,  Intellect  result  from  certain  Unions,  and  Deformity, 
Disease,  and  Insanity  from  olYveis.    V<I*\\.Vv  \V\\i^x^l\otA,    lamo.     f  x.50 


THE  LATEST  TEXT-BOOK 

ON  THE 

PEACTIGE  OF  MEDICIITB. 

Uniformly  Commended  by  the  Profession  and  the  Press. 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MEDI- 
CINE.    By  Frederick  T.  Roberts,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor and  Teacher  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  University  College  Hospital, 
Assistant  Physician  in  Bromptou  Consumptive  Hospital,  &c.,  &c. 
In  One  Volume,  Octavo,  of  over  1000  pages.     Price,  in  cloth      .    $5.00 

leather  .     $6.00 
The  Publishers  are  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  from  Professors  in  the  various  Med- 
ical Schools,  uniformly  commending  this  book ;  whilst  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Medical  Press,  both  Englisli  and  American,  fully  attest  its  superiority  and  great  value 
not  only  to  the  student,  but  also  to  the  busy  practitioner. 

This  is  a  good  book,  yea^  a  very  good  book.  It  is  not  so  full  in  its  Pathology  as  "  Aitken," 
so  charming  in  its  composition  as  "  Watson,"  nor  so  decisive  in  its  treatment  as  "  Tanner;" 
but  it  is  more  compendious  than  aay  of  them,  and  therefore  more  useful.  We  know  of  no 
otKcr  work  in  the  English  language,  or  in  amy  other,  for  that  matter,  which  competes  with 
this  one.  — Edinburgh  Medical  Journal, 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  our  sense  of  the  author's  conscientious  anxiety  to 
make  his  work  a  faithful  representation  of  modern  medical  beliefs  and  practice.  In  this  he 
has  suoceede<l  Sn  a  degree  that  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  vervmany  students  and  practition- 
ers: it  i:^  a  remarkable  evidence  of  iudustry,  experience,  and  research.  —  Practitioner. 

That  Dr.  Roberts's  book  is  admirably  fitted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  good  hand-book  of 
medicine,  so  much  felt  by  every  medical  student,  does  not  admit  of  a  question.  —  IStudentt^ 
Journal  and  Hospital  Gazelle. 

Dr.  Roberts  has  accomplished  his  task  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  has  produced  a  work 
mainly  intended  for  students  that  will  be  cordiallv  welcomed  by  them ;  most  of  the  observa- 
tions on  treatment  are  carefully  written  and  worthy  of  attentive  study ;  the  arrangement  is 
good,  and  the  style  clear  and  simple.  —  London  Lancet. 

It  contains  a  vast  deal  of  capital  instruction  for  the  student,  much  valuable  matter  in  it  to 
oommend,  and  merit  enough  to  insure  for  it  a  rapid  sale.— Xo/ic/on  Jl/i«£uxi/  Times  and  Gazette, 

There  are  ^reat  excellencies  in  this  book,  which  will  make  it  a  favorite  both  with  the 
accurate  student  and  busy  practitioner.  The  author  has  had  ample  experience. — Richmond 
and  LouiaviUe  Journal. 

We  confess  ourselves  most  favorably  impresse<l  with  this  work.  The  author  has  performed 
his  task  most  creditably,  and  we  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  our  readers.  —  Canada 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  book  has  led  us  to  believe  that  the  author  has  written  a  work 
more  nearly  up  to  the  times  than  any  that  we  have  seen  ;  to  the  student,  it  will  be  a  gift  of 
priceless  value.  —Detroit  Review  of  Medicine. 

Our  opinion  of  it  is  one  of  almost  unqualified  praise.  The  style  is  clear,  and  the  amount  of 
useful  and,  indeed,  indispensable  information  which  it  contains  is  marvellous.  We  heartilT 
recommend  it  to  students,  teachers,  and  practitioners.  —  Boston  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal, 

It  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  the  usual  compilations  and  abstracts  placed  in  the  handi 
of  students.  It  emoraces  many  suggestions  and  hints  from  a  carefully  compiled  hoi<bital 
experience ;  the  style  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  very  judicious. — Meaieal 
and  Surgical  Reporter. 

^  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any  work  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands  as  a  compendium  for  students 
preparing  for  examination.   It  is  tlioroughly  practical  and  fully  up  to  the  times.— 7%«  Clinic 

We  find  it  an  admirable  book.  Indeed,  we  know  of  no  hand-book  on  the  subject  just  now 
to  be  preferred  to  it.  We  particularly  commend  it  to  students  about  to  enter  upon  the 
practice  of  their  profession.  —  Si.  Louis  3Iedical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

If  there  is  a  book  in  the  whole  of  medical  literature  in  which  so  much  is  said  in  so 
few  words,  it  has  never  come  within  our  reach.  So  clear,  terse,  and  pointed  is  the  style; 
so  accurate  the  diction,  and  so  varied  the  matter  of  this  book,  that  it  is  almost  a  dictionary 
of  practical  medicine.  —  Chicago  Medical  Journal. 

The  author's  style  is  clear,  concise,  and  meihodicB.].— Chicago  Medical  Examiner. 
Dr.  Roberts  has  given  us  a  work  of  real  value,  and  especially  for  the  use  of  students  is 
the  book  a  good  one.  — Lancet  and  Observer. 


TROUSSEAU'S   CLINICAL    MEDICINE, 

COMPLETE. 
In  Two  Large  Boyal  Octavo  Yolames. 

EMBRAdNQ  ALL  THE  LECTUBES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  FTVB 
VOLUME  EDITION  AS  ISSUED  BY  THE 
SYDENHAM  SOCIETY. 

Price,  haudsomelj  bound  in  cloth $10M 

leather 12J>Q 

Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine. 

Delivered  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  Paris,  by  A.  Trousseau,  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Medicirid  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  Ac.,  Ac.  Translated 
from  the  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  by  P.  Victor  Bazib^ 
M.  D.,  JyjndDu  and  Paris ;  and  John  Rose  Cormack,  M.  D.,  Edinbui]gb, 
F.  R  a,  Ac.     With  a  full  Index,  Table  of  Contents,  Ac. 

Trounean's  Lectnra  hare  attained  a  ivpatation  both  in  England  and  in  this  ^^^J°J^ 
greater  than  any  work  of  a  nmilar  character  heretofore  written,  and,  notwithstanding  °^^^ 
medical  men  could  afford  to  poichase  the  expensiye  edition  isroed  by  the  Sydenham  Soo- 
€ty,  it  has  had  an  extensire  sale.  In  order,  however,  to  bring  the  work  within  the  rtmch  oitM 
the  proftaraon,  the  pablishen  now  imoe  this  edition,  containing  aU  the  lectures  as  a>B^^^ 
hi  tha  flre-Tolame  edition,  at  one-half  the  price.  Below  are  a  Ibw  only  of  the  many  IkTM^ 
Me  opinions  expressed  of  the  woik : 

•*  It  treats  of  diseases  of  daily  occurrence  and  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  the  practitioner. 
And  we  should  think  any  medical  library  absurdly  incomplete  now  which  did  not  hare 
aloncside  of  Watson,  Graves,  and  Tanner,  the  '  Clinical  Medicine'  of  Trousseau.   ^^ 

"  The  work  is  fiill  of  the  results  of  the  richest  natural  observation,  and  is  the  prodncooa 
of  one  who  was  enlightened  enough  to  combine  with  new  methods  of  investigation  the  vigor- 
ous and  independent  ideas  of  the  old  phvsicians  whom  he  so  eloquently  magnifies.     It  isaii 
axtremely  rich  and  valuable  sddition  to  the  library  of  p  nysidans  and  practitionerB  generailj. 
'^  London  LaneeL 

-  This  book  furnishes  an  example  of  the  best  kind  c  f  clinical  teaching.  It  deserves  to  ha 
pop«Uri»d.  We  scarcely  know  of  any  work  better  firted  for  p«senUtion  to  *J^«^^  "" 
when  entering  upon  the  practical  work  of  his  life.  Tie  delineation  of  ™.~^'^~~^ J 
graphic,  and  their  narration  devoid  of  that  prolixity  w.iich,  desuable  as  itis  for  P"P«- of 
extended  analysis,  is  highly  undesirable  when  the  object  is  to  point  to  a  practical  lesK>n.  - 
Zoniioii  Medical  Tiwui  and  GaadU, 


"The  publication  of  Trousseau's  Lectures  famishes  medical  "^J^.'^^?*  ^^*^ 
pr^^cL^treatises  on  disea«.  as  seen  at  the  bed«de.  ^^^ ^^^^^^ ,^t^S^J^ 
L  author  lends  animation  to  the  work,  and  the  tranri^  deserves  credit  for  having  so  weB 

preserved  the  easy  and  ready  style  of  the  originaL" —-»*««*  «^ 


fioal  /Mvtew.  «.  .       •      •• 

.  ^.^*i4>nmr  And  tcachcT  of  Medicine  la  all 

"  The  gr»t  repntation  of  Prof.  Trou—n  "  '  PSSlSw-plrtie-Urly  -deo«e- 
Hi  b-moehes,  renden  the  prewnt  appemmnee  of  hi.  CSiiue*!  mcbu-  f- 


^Medical  Preu  and  Oireuiar. 


j/ndenaee  apoa  the  Pn^tiee  of  Sl«Kc5i.e."  -  !•*-  "•^'^  '"'^ 


